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London. 


Bassinettes  {Patent  Folding). 
Garrard,  S.  B.,  57,  Westbourne 

(i.-OVO. 

Bedroom  Furniture. 

Noaotti,  C.,  397,  398,  399,  and 
399a,  Oxford  Street. 

Belgian  Works  of  Art. 

Borgen,  A.    &    Co.,   142,   New    I 
Bond  Street. 

Berlin  Repository. 

Miall  &  Co.,  168,  Eegent  Street. 

Bookbinding". 

Hatchards,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Booksellers. 

Adams,  William  James,  59, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  2, 
Pleydell  Street,  Bonverie 
Street,  E.G. 

Agnew,  Thomas  &  Sons,  5, 
Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Allen,  W.  H.  &  Co.,  13,  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W. 

Bagster,  Saml.  &  Sons,  15, 
Paternoster  Row. 

Barfoot  &  Co., 295,  Strand,  W.C. 

Bell,  Geo.  &  Sons,  4,  5  and  6, 
"York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Bentley,  Richard  &  Son,  8,  New 
Burlington  Street,  W. 

Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester 
Square,  W.C. 

Black,  G-eorge,  112,  Regent 
Street,  S.W. 

Blackie,  John  &  Sons  (Whole- 
sale), 6,  Paternoster  Build- 
ings, E.G. 

Blackwood,  Wm.  &  Sons 
(Wholesale),  37,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.G. 

Bumpus,  John,  158  and  297, 
Oxford  Street,  Wr. 

Cassell,  Better  &  Galpin  (Whole- 
sale), La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard, 
E.G. 

Chapman   &  Hall,   193,  Picca- 
dilly, W. 
Churchill,  John  and  Augustus 
(Medical),  11,  New  Burlington 
Street,  W. 


Booksellers  -continued. 

Clowes,  Wm.  &  Sons,  13  and  14,        < 
Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Cornish,  James  &  Sons,  297, 
Holborn,  W.C. 

Darton,  John  M.  (Wholesale), 
42,  Paternoster  Row. 

Dean  &  Son  (Wholesale),  160a, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Groombridge  &  Sons  (Whole- 
sale), 5,  Paternoster  Row, 
E.G. 

Hardwick,  Robert,  192,  Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Hatchard,  Messrs.  187,  Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Houlston  &  Sons,  7,  Paternoster 
Buildings,  E.G. 

Hurst  &  Blackett,  13,  Great 
Marlboro'  Street,  W. 

Letts,  Thomas  (Geographical), 
2,  Crown  Buildings,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  S  W. 

Longmans  &  Co.  "(VSnolesale), 
38  to  41,  Paternc  ,ter  Row, 
E.C. 

Low  (Sampson),  Marston  &  Co. 
(American),  188,  Fleet  Street, 
E.G. 

May,  Fredk.  &  Son,  160,  Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Mudie's  Select  Library,  20,  21 
and  22,  Museum  Street,  W.C., 
509  to  511,  Oxford  Street. 

Nelson,  Thomas  &  Sons,  35  and 
36,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Nisbet,  James  &  Co.,  21  and  22, 
Berners  Street,  W. 

Religious  Book  and  Tract  De- 
pot, Devons  Road,  Bromley,E . 

Rivington  &  Co.,  3,  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W. 

Routledge,  Geo.  &  Sons,  7, 
Broadway,  E.C. 

Simpkin,      Marshall       &      Co. 
(Wholesale),     4,      Stationers' 
Hall  Court,  E.C. 
Stanford,  Edward,  6,  7  and  8, 

Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
Stevens,  Benj.   F.    (American), 
17,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 
Tegg,  Wm.,  12^.  Pancras  Lane, 
E.C. 
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Booksellers— continued. 

Tinsley  Brothers,  8,  Catherine 

Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Triibner  &  Co.  (American  and 

European),  57  and  59,Ludgate 

Hill,  E.C. 
Ward,  Lock  &  Tyler,  1,  Amen 

Corner,  E.C. 
Warne,  F.  &  Co.,  15,  Bedford 

Street,  W.C. 
Whittaker  &  Co.,  13  to  16,  Ave 

Maria  Lane,  E.C. 

Bootmakers. 

Cording,  J.  C.  (Fisnhig  and 
Shooting),  231,  Strand. 

Lovelace,  J.,  11,  Tichborne 
Street,  and  6,  Sherwood  St. 

Breech  Loaders. 

Parker,    Field    &     Sons,    233, 

High  Holborn. 
Beilly,  E.  M.  &  Co.,  Oxford  St. 

Bridesmaids'  Dresses. 

Ahlborn,  A.,  74,  Regent  Street. 
Russell    &    Allen,    18  and  19, 
Old  Bond  Street. 

Brushes  and  Combs. 

Farrant,  R.  E.,  17,  Buckingham 

Palace  Road. 
Metcalfe,      Binglev       &      Co. 

{Speciality),  1316,  Oxford  St. 

Brussels  Lace. 

Laugher  &  Cosens  {Speciality), 

97,  Oxford  Street. 
Lewis  cfeAllenby,  Regeni  Street. 

Cabinet  Makers. 

Nosotti  0.,  397  to  399,  Oxford 
Street. 

Rough  &  Son,  6,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

\\  augh  cv  Son,  3  and  !,  G-oodge 
Street,  and  65  and  66,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road. 

Carpets. 

Marshal]  &  Snelgrove,  151   to   I 

L57,  Oxford  Street. 
Nosotti,  C,  397  to  399,  Oxford   ; 

Street. 
Watson,  Bontor   &   Co.   {Spe 

ciality),  35  and  36  Old  Bond 

Street. 


Carpets— continued. 

Waugh  &  Son  (Special  it  it),  3 
and  4,  G-oodge  Street,  and  65 
and  66,  Tottenham  Court 
Road. 

Chandeliers  and  Gaseliers. 

Green,  James  (Glass),  62,  Corn- 
hill. 

Osier  (Glass),  45,  Oxford  Street. 

Phillips,  W.  P.  &  G.  (Glass i, 
357  to  359,  Oxford  Street,  and 
155,  New  Bond  Street. 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.  (Church), 
13,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 

Chatelaines. 

Thornhill,  W.,  141,  New  Bond 

Street. 

Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Dinneford  &  Co.,  172,  New 
Bond  Street. 

Children's  Hats. 

Brandon,   137    to    140,    Oxford 

Street. 
Brown,  W.  C.  (Speciality),  13, 

and  14,  New  Bond  Street. 

Children's  Outfitters. 

Bourne,  Mrs.  Addley,  37,  Pic- 
cadilly, opposite  St.  James's 
Church. 

China. 

Borgen,  A.  &  Co.  (Danish),  142, 
New  Bond  Street. 

Green,  James,  35  and  36,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  and  62,  Corn- 
hill. 

ilu^hes  &  Co.,  158,  Strand. 

Phillips,  W.  P.  &  G.,  357  to 
359,  Oxford  Street. 

Storey  &  Son,  19,  King  William 
Street,  &  159,  Cannon  Street. 

Chinese  Warehouse. 

Parmer  &   Rogers,  117  and  119, 

Regent  Street. 

Chronometer  Makers. 

Barrand  &  Lunds,  11,  Cornhill. 
Prodsham,  C.  &  Co.,  84,  Strand. 
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Church  Furniture. 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.,  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Cigars. 

Wolff,  Phillips  &  Co.,  77,  Re- 
gent  Street. 

Clerical  Robes. 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.,  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Cloaks  {Speciality). 

Farmer  &  Eogers,  171  to  175, 

Regent  Street. 
Jay,  Regent  C ire  as. 
Lewis  &Allenby, Regent  Street. 

Clock  Makers  (Speciality). 

Barraud  and  Lunds,  41,  Corn- 
hill. 
Frodsham,  C.  &  Co.,  84,  Strand. 

Clocks. 

Barraud  &  Lunds  {Speciality), 

41,  Cornhill. 
Frodsham, C.  &Co.  {Speciality), 

84,  Strand. 
Howell,  James  &   Co.,  5  to  9, 

Regent  Street,  S.W. 
Payne    &    Son    (Carriage),   32, 

Lowndes  Square. 
Streeter,  B.  W.,  18,  New  Bond 

Street. 

Combs  and  Brushes  (Speciality). 

Farrant,  R.  E.,  17,  Buckingham 

Palace  Road. 
Metcalfe,  Bingley  &  Co.,  1316, 

Oxford  Street. 

Commercial  Offices. 

Herhert,  Henry,  2  Charterhouse 
Buildings,  Aldersgate. 

Concert  Ticket  Agents. 

Keith,  Prowse  &  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C. 

Lacon  &  Oilier,  168,  New  Bond 
Street. 

Costumes. 

Ahlborn,  A.,  74,  Regent  Street, 
and  7  and  9,  Air  Street. 

Farmer  &  Rogers,  171  to  175, 
Regent  Street. 


Costumes—  continued. 

Holmes,    Madame,     61,     New 

Bond  Street. 
Lewis   &  Allenby,  193  to  197, 

Regent  Street. 
Marshall  &  Snellgrove,  151  to 

157,  Oxford  Street. 
Oswin,   T.  &  Co.,  5a,  Orchard 

Street. 
Paris   Millinery   Co.,    25,    Old 

Bond  Street. 
Redmayne,  G-onner  &  Co.,  20, 

New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Russell  &  Allen  (Evening),  18 
,      and  19,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Scott     Adie     (Highland),    115, 

Regent  Street,  W. 
Swan  &  Edgar,  39  to  53,  Regent 

Street. 
Swears   &  Wells    (Children's), 

192,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Curtains  (Japanese). 

Pavy's  Felted  Fabric  Co.,  13  to 
15,  Hamsell  Street,  Falcon 
Square. 

Cutlery. 

Burton,  W.  S.,  39,  Oxford  St. 

Mappin  &  Webb,  76  to  78, 
Oxford  Street. 

Rodgers  &  Sons  (Brooks,  Lon- 
don Agent),  16,  Vere  Street, 
Oxford  Street. 

Thornhill,  W.  {Speciality),  144, 
New  Bond  Street. 

Danish  Goods. 

Borgen,  A.  &  Co.,  142,  New 
Bond  Street. 

Decorators. 

Nosotti,  C,  397  to  399,  Oxford 
Street. 

Rough  &  Son,  6,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

Waugh  &  Son,  65  and  66,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road. 

Designers  in  Metals. 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.,  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Despatch  Boxes. 

Asprey  &  Son,  166,  Bond  Street . 
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Diamond  Merchants. 

Barker,  W.,  164,  New  Bond  St. 
Metcalf    &    Co.,   19,   Cockspur 

Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Streeter,  E.  W.,  18,  New  Bond 

Street. 

Dolls. 

Payne,  W.  &  Son,  32,  Lowndes 
Street,  Belgrave  Square. 

Drapers. 

Dickins,  C.  &  H.  &  Jones,  232 

and  231,  Begent  Street. 
Farmer  &  Bogers,  171    to  175, 

Begent  Street. 
Howell,  James  <fe  Co.,  5,  7    and 

9,  Begent  Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Howitt  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  226  to 

230,  High  Holborn,  "W.C. 
Inglis  &  Tinckler  (Irish  Depot), 

117,  Begent  Street. 
Lewis   &  Allenby,  193  to  197, 

Begent  Street. 
Marshall  &  Snelgrove,  151  to 

157,  Oxford  Street. 
Bedmayne,  Gonner  &  Co.,  20, 

New  Bond  Street. 
Eobinson,  Peter,   103    to    108, 

Oxford  Street. 
Bussell  &  Allen,  18  and  19,  Old 

Bond  Street. 
Scott  Adie  (Scotch),  115,Begent 

Street. 
Swan  &  Edgar,  39  to  53,  Begent 

Street. 

Drapers  (Woollen). 

Kennerley  &  Co.,  7,  Saville 
Bow,  Burlington  Gardens. 

Dressing  Cases. 

Asprey  &  Son  (Speciality),  166, 
Bond  Street,  and  22,  Albe- 
marle Street. 

Brooks,  16,  Vere  Street,  Oxford 
Street. 

Farrant,  B.  E.,  17,  Buckingham 
I'alar-e  Road. 

Howell,  James  &  Co.,  5,  7  and 
9,  Begent  Street,  Pall  Mall. 

Mappin  &  Webb,  76,  to  78, 
Oxford  Street. 

Metcalf  &  Co..  19,  Cockspur 
Street,  Pall  Mall. 


Dressing  Cases—  cowtin  ued. 

Parkins  &  Gotto,  21  to  28,  Ox- 
ford Street. 

Thornhill,  W.,  Ill,  New  Bond 
Street,  W. 

Dressing  Gowns. 

Jay,  Mrs.  S.  {Speciality),  259, 
Begent  Street,  W. 

!  Dressmakers. 

Ahlborn,  A.,  74,  Begent  Street 

and  7  to  9,  Air  Street. 
Holmes,     Madame,     61,     New 

Bond  Street. 
Paris   Millinery   Company,  25, 

Old  Bond  St.,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Phillips,   Madame    &    Co.,   21, 

Somerset  St.,  Portman  Sq. 

Drug  Store. 

Dinneford  &  Co.,  172,  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 

Dry  Goods. 

Ahlborn,  A.  (Silk  Mercer i,  74, 

Begent  Street,  and  7  to  9,  Air 

Street. 
Bourne,   Mrs.   Addley  (Ladies' 

and      Children's      Outfitter), 

37,  Piccadilly,  "W. 
Brown,    W.    C.     (Ladies'    and 

Children's  Hatter),  13  and  14, 

New  Bond  Street. 
Christ '..in  ctBathbone  (Hosiers), 

32,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 
Clack,    S.    &    Co.    (Ladies'   and 

Children's     Outfitters),     102, 

Oxford  Street,  W. 
Cording,  J.  C.   (Waterproof er), 

231,  Strand. 
Dickins,    C.    &    H.     &     Jones 

(Drapers),  232  and  234,  Begent 

Street,  W. 
Farmer     &     Bogers     (Shawls, 

Cloaks,  and  Jackets),  171,  173 

and  175,  Begent  Street. 
Garrard,    S.    B.    (Ladies'    and 

Children's       Outfitter),      57, 

Westbourne  Grove. 
Howell,    James    &     Co.    (Silk 

Mercers),  5,  7  and  9,  Begent 

Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Jay,  213  to  251,  Begent  Street. 

W. 
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Dry 


Goods — continued. 

Laugher  &  Coseus  (Lace  Depot), 

97,  Oxford  Street. 
Lewis&  Allenby  (Drapers),  193 

to  197,  Eegent  Street. 
Marshall  Sc  Snelgrove  (Drapers), 

151  to  157,  Oxford  Street. 
O swin,    T.    &    Co.   (Silks),   5a, 

Orchard  Street. 
Painter,   W.    &    Co.    (Hosiers), 

'27,  Fleet  Street. 
Paris  Millinery  Company,  25, 

Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Pavy's  Felted  Fabric  Company, 

13     to     15,    Hamsell    Street, 

Falcon  Square. 
Phillips,  Madame  &  Co.  (Dress- 
makers), 21,  Somerset  Street, 

Portman  Square. 
Eedmayne,      Conner      &     Co. 

(Drapers),  20,  New  Bond  St. 
Bussell   &  Allen  (Drapers),  18 

and  19,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Sampsons'   (Hosiers),   130,    Ox- 
ford Street. 
Scott  Adie  (Scotch  "Warehouse), 

115,  Regent  Street. 
Stewart,   Miss    (Milliner),   306, 

Begent  Street,  AY. 
Swan  &  Edgar  (Drapers),  39  to 

53,  Regent  Street,  W. 
Swears  fr  Wells  (Juvenile),  192, 

Eegent  Street,  W. 
Tighe,  C.  (Hosier),  42,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Wheeler  &  Co.  (Hosiers),  16  and 

17,  Poultry,  E.G. 

Duplex  Lamps. 

Williams     &    Bach,    92,    New 
Bond  Street. 

Eagles'  Feathers. 

Scott  Adie,  115,  Eegent  St.,  W. 

Earthenware. 

Borgen,  A.  &  Co.  (Danish),  112, 

New  Bond  Street. 
Green,  James,  35  and  36,  Upper 

Thames  Street. 
Phillips,  W.  P.    &  G.,   357,    to 

359,  Oxford  Street. 
Storey  &  Son,  19,  Ring  William 

Street,  E.C. 


Ecclesiastical  Metal 
Workers. 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.,  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Electro-Plated  Goods. 

Burton,  W.  S.,  39,  Oxford  St. 
Howell,   James  &  Co.,  5,  7  and 

9,  Eegent  Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Mappin   &   WTebb,     76     to     78, 

Oxford  Street. 

Embroideries. 

Miall  &  Co.,  168,  Eegent  St.,  W. 

Engravers. 

Field,  Charing  Cross. 

Griffiths,  J.  C.  &  Co.,  29,  Pater- 
noster Eow. 

Nicholls,  J.  &  G.  &  Co.,  Aldine 
Chambers,  Paternoster  Eow. 

Watson,  W.  J.,  WThitefriars  St. 

Wvon,  J.  S.  &  A.  B.,  287,  Eegent 
Street,  AY. 

Estate  Agents. 

Bough  &  Son. 

Fancy  Goods. 

Asprey  &  Son  (Dressing  Cases 

and  General),  166,  Bond  St., 

and  22,  Albemarle  Street. 
Borgen,  A.  &  Co.  (Danish),  142, 

New  Bond  Street. 
Brooks  (General),  16,  Yere  St. 
Farmer  &  Eogers  (Chinese  and 

Japanese),  171  to  175,  Eegent 

Street. 
Farrant,  E.E.,  17, Buckingham 

Palace  Eoad,  S.W. 
Howell,  James  &  Co.  (General), 

5,    7    and   9,  Eegent    Street, 

Pah  Mall. 
Metcalfe,  Bingle\-  &  Co.  (Brush 

and  Comb  Makers),  1316,  Ox- 
ford Street. 
Miall  &  Co.  (Berlin  Bepositorv), 

168,  Eegent  Street,  AY. 
Payne    &    Son    (General,   and 

Toys),    32,   Lowndes    Street, 

Belgrave  Square. 
ThornhiU,     WT.    (Cutlers     and 

Dressing  Case   Makers),  1-14, 

New  Bond  Street. 
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Fans. 

Laugher  &  Cosens  (Lace  Fans), 

97,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Payne    &    Son,    32,    Lowndes 

Street,  Belgrave  Squore. 

Feather  Mounter. 

Ward,  H.,  2,  Vere  Street. 

Felt  Hats. 

Brandon,  corner  of  Oxford  and 
Old  Cavendish  Streets. 

Brown,  W.  C,  13  and  14,  New 
Bond  Street. 

Paris  Millinerv  Company,  25, 
Old  Bond  Street. 

Stewart,  Miss,  306,  Regent  St. 

Felted  Fabrics. 

Pavy's  Patent  Felted  Fabric 
Company,  13  to  15,  Hamsell 
Street,  Falcon  Square. 

Fine  Art  Gallery. 

Borgen,  A.  &  Co.  (Danish),  112, 
New  Bond  Street. 

Fire  Arms. 

Reffly,  E.  M.  &  Co.,  Oxford  St. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Liverpool    and     London     and 

Globe  Insurance  Company. 
Queen  Insurance  Company,  60, 

Graccchurch  Street. 

lishing  Boots. 

Cording,  J.  C,  231,  Strand. 

French  Milliners. 

Paris  Millinery  Company,  25, 
Old  Bond  Street. 

Furnishing  Goods. 

|  S'<  /■  Hosiers,  ( /  r  n  1 1  r  in  m'  s  Outfitters, 

and  Ladies'  Outfitters.) 

Furnishing  {Ironmonger  and 

General) 

Burton,  W.  S.,  39,  Oxford  St. 

Furniture. 

Nosotti,    C.    (Artistic),   397    to    i 
399,  Oxford  Street, 

ii    &    Son,   6,   St.    Paul's 
Churchyard. 
Smith,  Frani  &  Co.  (Church), 
ithamptou  Street,  W.c, 


Furniture— continued 

Waugh  &  Son,  G5  and  66,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road. 

Furriers. 

Back,  W.  &   Co.,  241,   Regent 

Street. 
Lillicrap,     W.     P.,    27,     Davis 

Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
Ward,  H.  (Naturalist),  2,  Vere 

Street. 
Williams,   W.  C,  102,   Regent 

Street. 

Games. 

F  arrant,  R.  E  ,  17,  Buckingham 

Palace  Road. 
Payne    &    Son,    32,    Lovyudes 

Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

General  Warehousemen. 

Farmer  and  Rogers,  171,  173, 
and  175,  Regent  Street. 

Howell,  James  &  Co.,  5,  7,  and 
9,  Regent  Street,  Pall  Mall. 

Le^yis  &  Allenby,  193  to  197, 
Regent  Street 

Marshall  &  Snelgrove,  151  to 
157,  Oxford  Street. 

Redmayne,  Gonner  &  Co.,  20. 
New  Bond  Street. 

Russell  &  Allen,  18  and  19,  Old 
Bond  Street. 

Swan  &  Edgar,  39  to  53,  Re- 
gent Street. 

Gentlemen's  Outfitters. 

Christian  &  Rathbone,  32,  Wig- 
move  Street. 
Painter,   W.    &   Co.,   27,  Fleet 
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Sampson's,  130,  Oxford  Street. 
Tigbe,  C,  42,  Lombard  Street. 
Wheeler     &    Co.    16    and    17, 
Poultry. 

Glass  Goods. 

Green,  James,  62,  Coruhill. 
Osier,  45,  Oxford  Street. 
Phillips,   W.  P.  &  G.,   357    to 

359,  Oxford  Street. 
Si,, rev  &  Son.  19.  King  William 

Street. 
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South  Kensington  Mu-' 


Greek 

Lambe- 

IHetronol: 


Square 

St.  Michael's,   Cor 
■"-v-""'""""  oz     St.  Paul's  Cathedra 

'         '    '  

1 


"            1    I  11    1        nl  In       Arts.           11 

Ireland 88  the  Encouragement  oi 

'    '  "  Hvil  si,}  the 

Royal  Institute  of...    SS  Genealogical   and   His- 

Arts,  Royal  Academy  of  134         torical  Society    

'"'' "   ' '               "9  Geographical    So,  ietj . 


Picture  Galleries. 

Academy  of  Arts.  Royal  134  German  Gallery  . 
Architectural  Exlub.-^  Grosvenor  Gallery 
Am,  Suci. 

1:    , 

Bath  Hou: 


l.i    ,  h  I,  t,  Gallery  of!' 139     National  G  ail'erv it 

British    Artists,  Society  National    Portrait'  Gal- 

ium   li    Ij    iitlillim  I     I        ;    ,    ,   ,     ,|| 

: 

Buckingham  Pa  ace.  ...142     Painl  »i 


&^neGaol55     ^atePr^n 
Middlesex 

Correctioi 
Millbank  Prison 


seumol\.  ..      .....    131     Naval  tfuseum 127 

I  r       I  ,  Mliam 

'       I      1    I     luHEm  ...127 


London  Pavilion 

Metropolitan  Music Halll74 

6xford,"th  """ 

Ball  Rooms 176 

Out-door  Amusements  177 

Places  open  on  Sundays  ""..180 

Pree  Exhibitions ........  181 

Principal  Thoroughfares   and    Omnibus 

Routes  181 

Tramways  ..'..!!  190 

Cabs   m 

Railway  Stations   192 

Steamboats '198 

Postal  Regulations .........199 

Money-Order  Offices  "2u2 

Ambassadors'  Residences,  and  Consuls' 

Offices   • 


LONDON. 
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Gloves. 

Dickins,   C.    &   H.    and   Jones? 

(Dumont's)   232  and  234,  Re- 

gent  Street. 
Oswin,  T.  &  Co.  (Despres'),  5a, 

Orchard  Street. 
Painter,  W.  &   Co.,   27,   Fleet 

Street,  E.C. 
Sampson's,  130,  Oxford  Street. 
Swears  &  "Wells  (Juvenile),  192, 

Regent  Street. 
Tighe,  C,  42,  Lombard  Street. 
Wheeler  and   Co.,   16  and  17, 

Poultry. 

Goldsmiths. 

Barker,  W.,    164,   New    Bond 

Street. 
Howell,  James  &  Co.,  5,  7,  and 

9,  Begent  Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Streeter,  B.  W.,.18,  New  Bond 

Street,  W. 

Gunmakers. 

Parker,  Field  &  Sons,  233,  High 

Holborn. 
Eeilly,  E.   M.   &   Co.,   Oxford 

Street,  London. 

Hammock  Bassinettes. 

Garrard,    S.   B.   (Patent   Fold- 
ing), 57,  Westbourne  Grove. 

Harmoniums  {CMcrch). 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.,  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Harness  Makers. 

Wilkinson  &  Kidd,  5,  Hanover 
Square. 

Hat  Manufacturers. 

Brandon,  corner  of  Oxford  and 

Old  Cavendish  Streets. 
Brown,    W.     C.    (Ladies'    and 

Children's),  13  and  14,  New 

Bond  Street. 
Paris   Millinerv   Co.    (Ladies'), 

25,  Old  Bond  Street 
Brandon,  Oxford  Street. 
Stewart,     Miss,     306,     Begent 

Street. 
Swears     &    Wells     (Juvenile), 

192,  Begent  Street. 


Heraldic  Stationers. 

Brooks,  16,  Vere  Street,  Oxford 

Street. 
Metcalf    &    Co.,   19,    Cockspur 

Street,  Pall  Mall. 
St.     James's    Heraldic     Office, 

Piccadilly. 

Highland  Dress. 

Scott  Adie,  115,  Regent  Street. 

Horticultural  Implements. 

Thornhill,  W.,  144,  New  Bond 
Street. 

Hosiers. 

Christian      &    Rathbone,     32, 

Wigmore  Street,    Cavendish 

Square. 
Inglis   &  Tinckler  (Irish),  147, 

Regent  Street. 
Painter,   W.    &   Co.,   27,  Fleet 

Street. 
Sampson's,  130,  Oxford  Street. 
Scott  Adie  (Scotch  Depot),  115, 

Regent  Street. 
Swears    &    Wells    (Lillipution 

Depot),  192,  Regent  Street. 
Tighe,  C,  42,  Lombard  Street. 
Wheeler    &    Co.,    16    and    17, 

Poultry,  E.C. 

House  and- Land  Agents. 

Rough  &  Son,  3  and  5,  Exhibi- 
tion Road,  and  6,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

House  and  Ornamental 
Painter. 

Nosotti,  C,  397,  398,  399,  and 
399«,  Oxford  Street. 

House  Decorator. 

Nosotti,  C,  397,  398,  399,  and 
399a,  Oxford  Street. 

Household  Linen. 

Dickens,  C.  &  H.  &  Jones,  232 
&  234,  Regent  Street. 

Inglis  &  Tinckler  (Irish),  147, 
Regent  Street. 

Marshall  &  Snelgrove,  151  to 
157,  Oxford  Street. 

India  Rubber  Goods. 

Cording,  J.  G,  231,  Strand. 
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Indian  Carpets. 

Watson,  Bontor  &  Co.,  35  and 
36,  Old  Bond  Street. 

Indian  Lamps. 

Osier,  45,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Indian  Outfits. 

Bourne,  Mrs.  Addley,  37,  Pic- 
cadilly. 

Phillips,  Madame  &  Co.,  21, 
Somerset  Street,  Portman 
Square. 

Indian  Shawls. 

Farmer  &  Rogers  (Speciality), 
171  to  175,  Begent  Street. 

Lewis  &  Allenby,  193  to  197, 
Begent  Street. 

Insurance  Offices. 

LiverpoolandLondon  and  Globe 
Insurance  Company. 

Ocean,  Railway,  and  General 
Travellers'  Assurance  Com- 
pany, Mansion  House  Build- 
ings, E.C. 

Queen  Insurance  Company,  60, 
Gracechurch  Street. 

Irish  Depot.      {Speciality.) 

Inglis  &  Tinckler,  147,  Re- 
gent Street,  W. 

Irish  Lace. 

Inglis  &  Tinckler  [Speciality), 
147,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Irish  Linens. 

Inglis  &  Tinckler  {Speciality), 
147,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Irish  Poplins. 

Dickins,  C.  &  H.  &  Jones,  232 
and  234.  Regent  Street. 

Inglis  &  Tinckler  (Speciality), 
147,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Ironmonger. 

Burton,  W.  S.,  39, Oxford  Street 

Ivory  Goods. 

Metcalfe,  Bingley  &  Co.,  1316, 

Oxford  Street. 
Farrant,  K.  B.,  17, Buckingham 

Palace  Road,  S.W '. 


Japanese  Curtains. 

Pavy's Felted  Fabric  Company, 
51,  Oxford  Street,  "W.,  and 
71,  Upper  Street,  Islington. 

Japanese  Goods. 

Farmer  &  Rogers,  171,  173,  and 
175,  Regent  Street. 

Jewellers. 

Barker,  W.,  164,  New  Bond  St. 
Barraud  &  Lunds  (Watch  and 

Clock  Makers),  41,  Cornbill, 

E.C. 
Borgen,  A.  &  Co.  (Danish),  142, 

New  Bond  Street. 
Field,  Charing  Cross. 
Frodsham,    C.    &   Co.    (Watch 

and  ClockMakers),  84, Strand. 
Howell,  James  <fe  Co.,  5,  7,  and 

9,  Regent  Street. 
Metcalf  &  Co.,  19,  Cockspur  St. 
Streeter,  E.W.,  18,  New  Bond 

Street,  W. 
Ward,  H.  (Naturalistic),  2,  Vere 

Street,  London. 

Jewel  Safes. 

Thornhill,  W.,  144,  New  Bond 
Street. 

Juvenile  Tailors. 

Davis  &  Goodman,  95,  Oxford 
Street,  near  Regent  Circus. 

Juvenile  Underclothing.    (#«* 

Children's    Outfitters  and  Baby 
Linen.) 

Lace. 

Garrard,  S.  B.,  57,  Westbourne 

Grove. 
Inglis   &  Tinckler  (Irish),  147, 

Regent  Street,  W. 
Laugher  &  Cosens  (Speciality), 

97,  Oxford  Street. 
Miall  &Co.,  168,  Regent  St.,  W. 

Ladies'  and  Children's 
Hats. 

Brown,  W.  C.  (Speciality),  13 
and  14,  New  Bond  Street. 

Paris  Millinery  Company,  25, 
Old  Bond  Street.  W. 
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ladies'  and  Children's  Hats— 

continued. 

Stewart,     Miss,     306,     Regent 
Street. 

Ladies'  Riding  Habits. 

Besch,   F.   &   Co.,   10   and   11, 

Hanover  Street. 
Hobson,  G.,  118,  Regent  Street, 

and  57,  Lombard  Street. 
Stovel   <fe    Grant,   23,    Conduit 

Street,  W. 

Ladies'  Outfitters. 

Bourne,  Mrs.   Addley,  37,  Pic- 
cadilly, W. 

Lamps. 

Osier,  45,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Williams    &    Bach,     92,    New- 
Bond  Street. 

Law  Robes. 

Smith,     Frank      &      Co.,     13, 
Southampton  Street,  AY. 

Layettes. 

G-j     ard,  S.  B.,  57,  Westbourne 


c). 
'rowse    &     Co.,     48, 


,  1GS,  New  Boud 


Liverpool  and  London  and 
Globe  Insurance  Company. 

Ocean,  Railway,  and  General 
Travellers'  Assurance  Com- 
pany, Mansion  House  Build- 
ings, E.C. 

Queen  Insurance  Company,  60, 
Gracechurch  Street. 

Lilliputian  Hosiery. 

{Speciality.) 
Swears   &  Wells,   192,   Regent 
Street,  W. 

[Linens  (Irish). 

Inglis  &  Tinckler  i Speciality), 
1-17,  Regent  Street,  W. 


Looking  Glass  Manufacturer. 

Nosotti,  C.  (Speciality),  397, 
398,  399,  and  399a,  Oxford 
Street,  W. 

Mathematical  Instrument 
Makers. 

Collins,  C,  corner  of  Grt.  Port- 
land and  Weymouth  Streets. 

Dollond  &  Co.,  No.  1,  Ludgate 
Hill,  corner  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

Steward,  J.  H.,  406,  Strand. 

Matting  (Bengal). 

Watson,  Bontor  &  Co.,  35  and 
36,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

Memorial  Brasses. 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.,  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  W. 

Metal  Workers 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.,  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  W. 

Military  Outfitters. 

Besch,  F.  &  Co.,  10  and  11, 
Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Sq. 

Stovel  &  Grant,  23,  Conduit 
Street,  W. 

Milliners. 

Brown,  W.  C,  13  and  14,  New 

Bond  Street. 
Paris    Millinery   Co.,    25,    Old 

Bond  Street,  W 
Phillips,    Madame    &    Co.,    21, 

Somerset     Street,      Portrnan 

Square. 
Stewart,  Miss,  306,  Regent  St. 

Minton's  China. 

Phillips^W.  P.  &  G.,  155,  New 
Bond  Street. 

Music. 

Keith,  Prowse  &  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 

side. 
Lacon  &  Oilier,  168,  New  Bond 

Street,  W. 

Musical  Agents. 

Keith,  Prowse  &  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 
side. 

Lacon  &  Oilier,  168,  New  Bond 
Street,  W. 
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Musical  Boxes. 

Keith,  Prowse  &  Co.  (Speciality), 

48,  Cheapside. 
Payne   and   Son,  32,  Lowndes 

Street,  Belgrave  Square. 

Musical  Instruments. 

Keith,  Prowse  &  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 
side. 

Naturalist. 

Ward,  H.,  2,  Vere  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

Naturalistic  Jeweller. 

Ward,  H.,  2,  Vere  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

Needlework. 

Miall  &  Co.,  168,  Begent  Street, 
W. 

Norwegian  Belts  {Speciality). 

Thornhill,  W.  144,  New  Bond 
Street. 

Oil  Paintings. 

Borgen,  A.  &  Co.. (Danish),  142, 
New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Elliott  &  Fry,  55,  Baker  Street, 
Portman  Square. 

Window  &  Grove,  63a,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

Opera  Glasses  and  Micro- 
scopes. 

Collins,  C,  corner  of  Gt.  Port- 
land and  Weymouth  Streets. 

Dollond  &  Co.,'l,  Ludgate  Hill, 
E.C. 

Steward,  J.  H.  406,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Opera  Tickets. 

Keith,  Prowse  &  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 
side. 

Lacon  &  Oilier,  168,  New  Bond 
Street. 

Opticians. 

Collins,  C,  corner  of  Gt.  Port- 
hind  and  Weymouth  Streets. 

Dollond  &  Co.,  1,  Ludgate  Hill, 
E.C. 

Steward,  J.  II.,  106,  Strand, 
W.C. 


Outfitters,  —  Children's,  Gen- 
tlemen's and  Ladies'  (See 
respectively)  Children's,  Gen- 
tlemen's and  Ladies'  Out- 
fitters. 

Painter  (Souse  and  Ornamental). 
Nosotti,  C,  397,  398,  399,  and 
399a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Paper  Hangings. 

Nosotti,  C,  397,  398,  399,  and 
399a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Pavy's  Felted  Fabric  Co.,  13  to 
15,  Hamsell  Street,  Falcon 
Square. 

Patent  Medicines. 

Dinneford  &Co.,  172,  New  Bond 
Street. 

Perfumery. 

Farrant,  E.  E.,  17,  Buckingham 

Palace  Eoad. 
Metcalfe,  Bingley  &  Co.,  131/>, 

Oxford  Street. 

Persian  Carpets  (Specialities). 

Watson,  Bontor  &  Co.,  35  and 

36,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Waugh   and  Son,   65    and    66, 

Tottenham  Court  Eoad. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

Dinneford  &  Co.,  172,  NewBond 
Street. 

Philosophical  Instrument 
Makers. 

Collins,  C,  corner  of  Gt.  Port- 
land and  Weymouth  Streets. 

Dollond  &  Co.,  1,  Ludgate  Hill, 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. 

Photographers. 

Elliott  &  Fry,  55,  Baker  Street, 

W. 
Window   &  Grove,  63a,  Baker 

Street,  Portman  Square. 

Pictures. 

Borgen,  A.  &  Co.  (Danish),  142, 
New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Elliott  and  Frv,  55,  Baker 
Street,  W. 
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Pictures— continued. 

Window  &  Grove,  63«,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

Pistols. 

Parker,   Field  and   Sons,    233, 

High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Eeilly,  E.   M.    &   Co.,   Oxford 

Street,  London. 

Plate  Chests. 

Mappin  &  Webb,  Mansion 
House  Buildings,  an  d  76,  77 
and  78,  Oxford  Street. 

Poplins  (Irish). 

Inglis  and  Tinckler  (SjieciaJity), 
147,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Porcelain. 

Borgen,  A.  &  Co.  (Danish),  142, 
New  Bond  Street. 

Green,  James,  35  and  36,  Upper 
Thames  Street. 

Phillips,  W.  P.  and  G.,  357  to 
359,  Oxford  Street. 

Storey  and  Son,  19,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  and  159,  Cannon 
Street. 

Portable  Stoves. 

Williams  &  Bach,  92,  New  Bond 
Street. 

Portmanteaus. 

Asprey  &  Son,  166,  Bond  Street, 
and  22,  Albemarle  Street. 

Barrett,  B.,  Bros.,  181,  Oxford 
Street,  W. 

Harrow  &  Son,  38,  Bond  St. 

Printers. 

Collingridge,  W.  H.  and  L.,  117 
to  120,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Publications. 

Herbert's  Illustrated  Guide  to 
London,  2,  Charterhouse 
Buildings,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Herbert's  Metropolitan  Cab 
Fares,  and  Pocket  Trade 
Directory,  2,  Charterhouse 
Buildings,  Aldersgate  Street. 

The  Buyers'  Guide. 

The  Hotels  of  Europe. 


Publishers. 

Collingridge,  W.  H.  and  L.,  117 
to  120,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Hatchards,  187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Herbert,  Henry,  2,  Charter- 
house Buildings,  Aldersgate 
Street. 

Longmans,  Paternoster  Row. 

Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Publishers  (Photographic). 

Elliott  and  Fry,  55,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

Window  and  Grove,  63a,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

Riding  Habit  Makers. 

Besch,   F.   &   Co.,   10   and    11, 

Hanover     Street,      Hanover 

Square. 
Hobson,  G.,  148,  Regent  Street, 

W.,  and  57,  Lombard  Street. 
Stovel   &   Grant,    23,    Conduit 

Street,  W. 

Rifles. 

Reilly,  E.    M.    &    Co.,    Oxford 

Street,  London. 
Parker,  Field  &  Sons,  233,  High 

Holborn. 

Robe  Makers. 

Smith,  Frank  &  Co.  (Church, 
State,  and  Law),  13,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Saddlers. 

Wilkinson  &  Kidd,  5,  Hanover 
Square. 

Scotch  Dresses. 

Davis  and  Goodman,  95,  Oxford 

Street, 
Scott  Adie,  115,  Regent  Street, 

W. 

Scotch  Plaid  Warehouse. 

Scott  Adie,  115,  Regent  Street. 

Sealskin  Jackets. 

Back,   W.   &   Co.,  241,  Regent 

Street. 
Lillicrap,    W.    P.,    27,    Davies 

Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
Williams,   W.    G,  102,  Regent 

Street,  W. 
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Second-hand  Books. 

Bumpus,  J.,  158,  Oxford  Stre  t. 


Wolff,  Phillips  &Co.,  77,  Eegent 
Street. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
4,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

Shawls. 

Farmer  &  Rogers  (Indian  and 
General)  [Speciality),  171, 173, 
and  175,  Rege  t  Street,  and 
117  and  119,  Regent  Street. 

Lewis  and  Allenby,  193  to  197, 
Regent  Street. 

Marshall  and  Snelgrove,  151  to 
157,  Oxford  Street. 

Swan  &  Edgar,  9  to  11,  Picca- 
dilly, and  39  to  53,  Regent 
Street. 

Shirt  Makers. 

Christian  &  Rathbone,  32,  Wig- 
more  Street,  W. 

Painter,  W.  &  Co.,  27,  Fleet 
Street. 

Sampsons',  130,  Oxford  Street. 

Swears  &  Wells  (Juvenile),  192, 
Regent  Street,  W. 

Tighe,  C,  42,  Lombard  Street. 

Wheeler  &  Co.,  1G  and  17, 
Poultry. 

Shoes. 

Lovelace,  J.,  11,  Tichborne 
Street,  and  6,  Sherwood  St. 

Shooting  Boots, 

Cording,  J.  C,  231,  Strand. 

Silk  Hosiery. 

Christian    and    Rathbone,    32, 

Wigmore    Street,    Cavendish 

Square. 
S\ve;irs    &  Wells    (Ladies'  and 

Childrens),   192,  Regent    St., 

W. 

Silk  Mercers. 

Ahlborn,  A.,  71,  Regent  Street, 
and  7  and  9,  Air  Street. 

Pickins,  C.  Sc  II.  &  Jones,  232 
and  234,  Regent  Street. 


Silk  Mercers— continued. 

Farmer  &  Rogers,  171  to  171, 

Regent  Street. 
Howell,  James  &  Co.,  5,  7,  and 

9,  Regent  Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Howitt  &  Co.,  226  to  230,  High 

Holborn. 
Lewis    &  Allenby,    193  to  197, 

Regent  Street. 
Marshall   &   Snelgrove,  151  to 

157,  Oxford  Street. 
Oswin,  T.  &  Co.,    {Speciality), 

5a,  Orchard  Street. 
Redmayne,  Gonner  &  Co.,  20, 

New  Bond  Street. 
Russell  &  Allen,  18  and  19,  Old 

Bond  Street. 
Swan  &  Edgar,  39  to  53,  Regent 

Street. 

Silversmiths. 

Barker,    W.,    164,    New    Bond 

Street. 
Howell,  James  &  Co.,  5,  7,  and 

9,  Regent  Street. 
Mappin  &Webb,  Mansion  House 

Buildings,  City,    and  76,  77, 

and  78,  Oxford  Street,  West 

End. 
Metcalf    &   Co.,   19,    Cockspur 

Street. 
Streeter,  E.  W.,  18,  New  Bond 

Street. 
Thornhill,  W.,  144,  New  Bond 

Street. 

Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses. 

Collins,  C,  corner  of  Gt.  Port- 
land and  Weymouth  Streets. 

Dollond  &  Co.,  l,Ludgate  Hill. 

Steward,  J.  H.,  406,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Spirit  Merchants. 

Leech,  G.  E.  &  Co.  6,  Ingram 
Court,  Fenchurch  Street. 


F arrant,  R.  E.,  17,  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Road,  S.W. 

Metcalfe,  Bin-Icy  &  Co.  (Sped- 
ality),  131,  Oxford  Street. 
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Steam  Ship  Agents. 

Smalpage  &  Son  ("Cunard" 
and  "White  Star"  lines),  41 
and  43,  Maddox  Street,  Bond 
Street. 

Stoves  (Portable). 

Williams  &  Bach,  92,  New 
Bond  Street,  W. 

Straw  Hats. 

Brown,  W.  C,  13  and  14,  New 

Bond  Street. 
Pa-is    Millinery   Co.,    25,    Old 

Bond  Street. 
Stewart,     Miss,     306,     Begent 

Street,  W. 

Surveying  and  Mathematical 
Instruments. 

Dollond  &  Co.,  1,  Lndgate  Hill. 

Table  Cutlery. 

Burton,  W.  S.,  39,  Oxford 
Street. 

Mappin  &Webb,  Mansion  House 
Buildings,  Citv,  and  76,  77, 
and  78,  Oxford  Street,  West 
End. 

Bodgers  &  Sons  (Brooks,  Lon- 
don Agent),  16,  Vere  Street, 
Oxford  Street. 

Thornhill,  W.  {Speciality),  144, 
New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Table  Decorations. 

Green,  James,  35  and  36,  Upper 

Thames  Street. 
Osier,  Show  Booms,  45,  Oxford 

Street. 
Phillips,  W.   P.   &   G.,   357  to 

359,  Oxford  Street. 
Storey  &  Son,  19,  King  William 

Street,  E.C. 

Table  Glass. 

Green,  James,  35  and  36,  Upper 

Thames  Street. 
Osier,  Show  Booms,  45,  Oxford 

Street. 
Phillips,   W.   P.   &   G.,   357  to 

359,  Oxford  Street. 
Storey  &  Son.  19,  King  William 

Street,  E.G. 


Tailors. 

Baynes  &  Holmes,  10,  Cork 
Street,  W.  (The  most  eco- 
nomical tailors  in  London). 

Cooper  &  Timewell,  8,  Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly. 

Davies,  James  (practical  and 
reasonable),  340,  Oxford  St. 

Davis  &  Goodman  (Juvenile), 
95,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Edwards,  Joel  &  Sons,  9,  Han- 
over Street,  Hanover  Square. 

Hobson,  G.,  148,  Begent  St.,  W. 

Kerslake,  J.,  &  Co.,  12,  Hanover 
Street,  Hanover  Square. 

Parfitt,  Koberts  &  Parfitt,  75, 
Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's. 

Pugh,  C.  H,  319,  Begent  St., 
(reasonable  and  practical — 
speciality  in  American  trade). 

Smalpage  &  Son,  41  and  43, 
Maddox  Street. 

Stovel  &  Grant,  23,  Conduit 
Street. 

Vaughan  &  Humphreys,  3,  Hay- 
market 

Tailors'  Drapers. 

Kennerley  &  Co.,  7,  Saville 
Bow,  Burlington  Gardens. 

Theatre  Tickets. 

Keith,  Prowse  &  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 
side. 

Lacon  &  Oilier,  168,  New  Bond 
Street,  W. 

Tobacco  (American). 

Wolff,  Phillips  &  Co.,  77,  Begent 
Street,  W. 

Toys. 

Payne    &     Son,    32,    Lowndes    . 
Street,  Belgrave  Square. 

Travelling  Bags. 

Asprey  &  Son  (Speciality),  166, 

Bond  Street. 
Brooks,  16,  Vere  Street,  W. 
F  arrant,  B.E.,  17,  Buckingham 

Palace  Boad. 
Howell,  James  &  Co.,  5,  7,  and 

9,  Begent  Street. 
Mappin&Webb,  Mansion  House 

Buildings,    City,    and   76,  77 

and  78,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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Travelling  Bags— continued. 

Metcalf  &  Co.,  19,  Cockspur 
Street,  Pall  Mall. 

Parkins  &  Grotto,  24  to  28,  Ox- 
ford Street. 

ThornhiU,  W.,  144,  New  Bond 
Street,  W. 

Trunks. 

Barrett,  B.,  Brothers,  181, 
Oxford  Street,  W. 


Turkey  Carpets. 


Watson,  Bontor  &  Co.,  35  and 

36,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Waugk  &  Son,  3  and  4,  Goodge 

Street,      Tottenham      Court 

Road. 

Umbrellas. 

F  arrant,  R.  E .,  17,  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  S.W.,  and  also 
at  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Oxford. 

Uniforms  (Diplomatic  and 
Consular). 

Kerslake,  J.  &  Co.,  12,  Han- 
over Street,  Hanover  Square. 

Upholsterers. 

Nosotti,  C,  397,  398,  399,  399a, 

Oxford  Street. 
Pavy's  Felted  Fabric  Co.,  13  to 

15,   Hamsell   Street,    Falcon 

Square. 
Rough    &    Son,   0,    St.    Paul's 

Churchyard. 
Waugh    &    Son,    65     and     00, 

Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Wanzer  Sewing  Machines. 

Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
4,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


Watches. 

Barker,    W.,   104,    New    Bond 

Street. 
Barraud  &  Lunds,  41,  Cornhill. 

E.C. 
Frodsham,  C.  &  Co.,  84,  Strand, 

London. 
Howell,  James  &  Co.,  5,  7,  and 

9,  Regent  Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Metcalf    &    Co.,   19,   Cockspur 

Street,  Pall  Mall. 
Streeter,  E.  W.,  18,  New  Bond 

Street,  W. 

Watch  Makers  {Speciality). 

Barraud  &  Lunds,  41,  Cornhill 

E.C. 
Frodsham,  C.  &  Co.,  84,  Strand. 

E.C. 

Waterproofs. 

Cording,  J.  C.  (George  Wilson), 
231,  Strand,  near  Temple 
Bar. 

Wedding  Trousseaux. 

Bourne,  Mrs.  Addley,  37,  Pic- 
cadilly. 

Wine  Merchants. 

Leech,  G.  E.  &  Co.,  0,  Ingram 
Court,  Fenchurch  Sti-eet. 

Wood  Engravers. 

Griffiths,  J.  C.  &  Co.,  29,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Nicholls,  J.  &  G.  &  Co.,  Al- 
dine  Chambers,  Paternoster 
Row. 

Watson,  W.  J.,  Whitefriars  St. 

Woollen  Merchants. 

Kcnnerley  ,&  Co.,  7,  Saville 
Row,  Burlington  Gardens. 

Zoological  Lamps. 

Williams  &:  Bach,  92,  New  Bond 
SI  roe t,  W. 
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by  London  and  New  York  Publishing  Company, 
Limited,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington. 


{Entered  at.  Stationers'1  Hall.) 
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~~  f^v'l  HE  author  of  this  Guide  has  sought  to 
compile  a  portable  Handbook  giving  all 
necessary  information  to  American  and 
English  travellers,  in  one  volume. 
^^^3V^M  It  is  arranged  to  take  in  the  maximum 
of  what  is  best  worth  seeing  with  the  minimum  of  travel, 
and  thus  save  the  tourist  both  money  and  time. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  travel  in  Europe  without  a 
Guide-book,  and  the  great  objection  there  is  to  the  carrying 
of  Guides  in  several  volumes,  make  us  think  a  work,  which 
gives  all  the  necessary  practical  information  as  to  routes, 
conveyances,  line  of  rail,  hotels,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  series  of  local  guides,  will  prove 
acceptable  and  valuable. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  editor  travelled  last 
summer  over  the  routes  herein  described,  and  gives  results 
of  his  personal  researches,  and  the  proof  sheets  have  been 
revised  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son's  manager,  who  has 
travelled  over  the  routes  described  many  times  for  these 
eminent  excursionists. 

Among  the  new  and  attractive  features  of  our  Guide 
are  engravings  of  the  coins  of  the  principal  countries, 
giving  their  value  in  American  and  English  money ;  this 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  tourists  who  are  unacquainted 
with  foreign  money. 

As  the  American  tourist  does  the  Continent  in  a  few 
months,  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  reliable, 
concise,  and  important  information  on  all  objects  which, 
by  ,  almost  unanimous  consent,  are  particularly  worth  a 
visit— giving  fewer  facts  on  matters  of  secondary  interest. 
The  editor  can  assure  travellers  that  this  Guide  has 
been  written  from  later  data  than  any  yet  published,  and 
that  they  will  find  it  one  of  the  best  Guides  in  English 
in  one  volume:  other  American  Guides  having  been  written 
from  five  to  twelve  years  ago.  The  editor  has  given  facts, 
leaving  the  tourists  to  form  their  own  judgments. 

We  have  considered  the  wants  of  the  pedestrian,  and 
told  him  where  it  will  pay  him  well  to  walk,  and  where  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.  This  is  quite  a  new  feature  not 
existing  in   the   other   European  Guides   for   Americans, 
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and  it  has  been  carefully  written.  The  author  has  tried 
most  of  the  pedestrian  tours  that  he  recommends,  as  well 
as  some  that  he  advises  the  reader  not  to  attempt. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  Guide  to  be  entirely  free  from 
errors,  new  routes  of  travel  are  being  opened,  new  rail- 
ways, new  hotels,  new  lines  of  steamers  being  started ;  but 
in  point  of  accuracy  it  will  compare  with,  if  not  excel, 
similar  works. 

The  large  map  of  Europe  is  the  latest  and  best  yet  pub- 
lished. The  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
publishers  of  the  following  works :  Appleton's,  Harper's, 
Baedeker's,  and  Murray's  Guides,  and  Marsh's  American 
Guide  to  London.  As  it  is  impossible  in  the  text  to 
always  mention  whence  extracts  have  been  made,  we  name 
the  above  works  which  have  been  used.  This  is  men- 
tioned so  that-editors  of  the  above  cannot  make  tfee  charge 
of  borrowing  without  acknowledgment. 

Tourists  should  beware  of  hotels  and  shops  that  do 
not  pay  their  bills  promptly,  especially  their  advertising 
accounts. 

A  star,*  or  asterisk,  against  the  name  of  a  hotel  or 
establishment,  shows  that  a  full  account  of  it  is  in  our 
advertising  pages. 

Tourists  may  rest  assured  that  none  but  first-class  hotels 
and  houses  are  inserted.  They  may  not  in  all  cases  be  the 
largest,  but  possess  some  advantage,  either  in  location  or 
first-class  accommodation,  with  moderate  charges. 

An  unique  feature  of  this  Guide  is,  the  full  and  specific 
information  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  travel  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  without  sacrifice  of  real  comfort. 

We  would  advise  a  little  preparatory  studying  of  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  Gothic  architecture.  The  tourist 
should  know  the  difference  between  a  groin  and  a  gable. 
The  great  cathedrals  are  very  interesting,  but  the  tourist 
cannot  thoroughly  appreciate  them  unless  he  knows  the 
alphabet  of  Gothic. 

Take  note  of  the  meals  you  have,  and  see  that  no  others 
are  charged  in  the  hotel  bill.  Look  at  your  bill  some 
time  before  your  departure.  Extras,  lunches,  &c,  are 
charged  at  a  high  rate. 

If  you  visit  a  place  merely  for  a  day,  not  intending  to 
spend  the  night,  don't  go  to  a  hotel ;  leave  your  baggage  at 
the  station,  at  the  cloak  or  parcel  room. 

Candles  are  usually  a  separate  charge.  Many  tourists, 
familiar  with  this  trick,  take  the  first  bougie  (candle)  with 
them,  and  let  it  do  service  for  successive  nights.  Soap  is 
also  extra ;  take  it  with  you,  or  you  will  have  to  pay  hotel 
prices  for  it. 
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Those  desiring  to  save  expenses  can  purchase  a  rubber 
cushion  for  six  shillings,  which  makes  a  third  class 
■car  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  second  class. 

In  travelling  by  rail,  always  get  a  return  ticket,  if  you 
are  coming  back  the  same  way  within  the  time  allowed  for 
such  tickets  ;  the  saving  is  considerable. 

Tor  the  railway  time  tables  in  Great  Britain  you  will 
want  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide,  6d.,  and  when  you  go  to 
the  Continent  his  "  Continental  Railway  Guide"  at  3s.  6d. 
We  have  always  depended  on  Bradshaw,  and  never  found 
many  errors. 

A  shilling  or  franc  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the  guard 
(conductor)  or  porters,  will  induce  them  to  secure  you  a 
good  seat  in  the  train  or  a  compartment  to  yourselves. 
In  diligences  the  seats  in  the  coupe  are  to  be  preferred. 

Guides,  commissionaires,  and  the  entire  herd  of  pro- 
fessional cicerones  are  to  be  avoided,  if  you  can  possibly 
get  on  without  them.  If  you  must  have  one  get  one  from 
a  respectable  hotel.  Never  take  one  with  you  when  you  are 
shopping,  especially  not  into  the  shop,  as  the  dealer  adds  to  your 
bill  and  pays  him  a  commission. 

In  Germany  get  rid  of  your  local  small  change,  or  else 
you  might  as  well  throw  it  away,  as  Tom  Hood  advised. 

Conform  to  the  local  customs  and  usages,  and  you  will 
be  served  at  established  rates.  If  you  insist  that  foreigners 
shall  try  and  do  things  for  you  in  the  Yankee  fashion, 
you  will  have  to  pay  well  for  it. 

In  Home  do  as  the  Romans  do,  and  you  will  pay  only 
what  the  Romans  pay. 

Some  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  very  useful, 
but  tourists  can  make  their  way  everywhere  with  English. 

Lay  out  your  whole  route  before  leaving  home,  deciding 
upon  your  entire  line  of  travel,  and  the  time  you  will 
spend  at  each  point. 

Common  sense,  courtesy,  and  the  Christian  graces,  are 
good  virtues  to  have  on  shipboard.  Do  not  indulge  in 
sea-sickness ;  fight  manfully  against  it,  keep  on  deck  as 
much  as  possible ;  lie  there,  well  wrapped,  in  preference  to 
the  close  air  of  your  state  room.  Avoid  the  upright 
posture.  A  person  lying  down  with  his  head  towards  the 
bow  is,  during  the  descent  of  a  ship,  in  a  position  of  one 
descending  backwards  in  a  swing,  in  which  case  the 
pressure  by  the  blood  will  be  towards  the  feet,  and  there- 
fore relief,  rather  than  inconvenience,  will  be  experienced. 
Lie  down  with  the  head  to  the  bow.  This  position  should 
be  taken  before  the  ship  begins  to  move — closing  the  eyes 
shuts  out  the  confusion  of  surrounding  objects. 
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Cheap  cablegrams,  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  pas- 
sengers in  Europe,  can  be  sent  for  about  hco  dollars  (eight 
shillings)  by  making  arrangements  with,  the  agent  at  the 
wharf  just  before  sailing. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook,  and  Son  have  recently  removed  their 
tourist  agency  to  their  large  and  convenient  quarters 
in  Fleet  Street,  opposite  their  former  offices.  They  have  a 
reading-room,  with  every  facility  for  furnishing  informa- 
tion concerning  their  extensive  system  of  excursion  tickets, 
hotel  expenses,  etc. 

All  mistakes  or  omissions  noticed  by  tourists  may  be 
transmitted  to  "  Editor,  American  Guide  to  Europe,"  care 
of  his  Publishers,  for  which  he  will  be  extremely  thankful. 

It  is  much  more  pleasant  and  economical  to  travel  in  a 
party  of  four;  it  costs  but  a  trifle  more  if  four  hire  a 
carriage,  or  fee  a  custodian.  Never  ask  a  cabman  "  how 
much,"  but  look  at  the  table  of  fares  and  give  him  his 
right  fare.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  distance  offer 
him  a  trifle  more,  or  tell  him  to  summons  you,  which  he 
wont  do,  although  he  will  insist  he  will,  or  ask  the  nearest 
policeman.  It  takes  about  7i  minutes  to  travel  1  mile. 
Where  cabs  are  cheap,  and  you  are  a  stranger  and  pressed 
for  time,  it  is  a  matter  of  policy  to  employ  them.  At 
many  of  the  shops  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
insist  on  having  a  discount  for  cash,  as  it  is  often  customary. 
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THE  PASSAGE  FROM  AMERICA. 


|  HERE  are  about  twelve  lines  of  steamers,  some  of 
the  finest  vessels  afloat,  running  regularly  between 
America  and  Europe. 

The  Cunard  steamers  leave  every  Wednesday 
for  Liverpool  and  Queenstown.  First  cabin,  130 
dollars ;  second  cabin,  80  dollars  gold.  They  are 
safe,  comfortable,  seaworthy,  and  are  under  command  of  the  best 
seamen  in  the  world.  They  have  carried  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
passengers  and  have  never  lost  a  life. 

The  Wliite  Star  line  bears  an  excellent  reputation  for  comfort, 
convenience,  and  rapidity  of  transit,  "Safety,  speed,  and  comfort," 
being  their  motto. 

The  magnificent  state-rooms,  saloons,  bath-rooms,  &c,  are 
amidships,  where  the  least  motion  is  felt,  and  their  ventilation 
is  almost  perfect.  They  sail  on  the  Saturday.  Fares,  first  cabin, 
80  dollars  gold  ;  steerage,  30  dollars  currency.  J.  H.  Sparks,  Esq., 
is  the  manager  of  the  New  York  office,  19,  Broadway.  Smallpage 
and  Sons,  41  and  43,  Maddox  Street,  are  the  London  West  End 
agents  for  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines. 

The  Inman  vessels  leave  New  York  every  Saturday  for  Liver- 
pool and  Queenstown.     First  cabin,   90  dollars  gold. 

The  North  German  steamers  leave  New  York  every  Saturday  for 
Southampton  and  Bremen.  Fore  or  first  cabin,  120  dollars ;  second, 
72  dollars  gold. 

Hamburg  steam  vessels  leave  New  York  every  Tuesday  for 
Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburgh.  First  cabin,  140  dollars ; 
second  cabin,  75  dollars  gold. 

The  Guion  steamers  leave  New  York  every  Wednesday  for  Queens- 
town and  Liverpool.  Price  of  passage  in  first  cabin,  80  dollars 
gold ;  steerage,  30  dollars  currency. 

The  New  French  line  of  steamers  sail  direct  from  New  York  to 
Havre  and  Brest  every  other  Saturday.  The  agent  in  New  "i'ork  is 
Geo.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  68,  Broadway,  and  Lo.  Herbertt  Kane  and 
Co.,  33,  Eue  du  Quatre  Septembre,  Paris. 

The  National  line  of  vessels  sail  weekly  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  and  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  It  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  largest,  most  elegant,  and  powerful  steamers  afloat.  Offices, 
69,  Broadway,  New  York ;  21  and  23,  Water  Street,  Liverpool ; 
John  Arthur  and  Co.,  10,  Rue  Castiglione,  Paris. 
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The  London  and  New  York  line  boats  start  for  London  direct  from 
New  York  twice  a  month.  Fares,  75  dollars,  65  dollars,  and  30 
dollars  in  currency. 

The  boats  of  the  Anchor  line  leave  for  Londonderry  and  Glasgow 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fares,  first  cabin,  75  or  65  dollars  ; 
steerage,  23  dollars  currency. 

The  Allan  steamers  start  every  Saturday  from  Quebec,  but  from 
1st  November  to  1st  April  from  Portland.  Fares  80  and  70  dollars 
gold.  This  company  has  also  a  communication,  at  stated  intervals, 
between  Baltimore  and  Liverpool. 

In  addition  there  is  passage  twice  a  month  from  New  Orleans  to 
Hamburgh  by  vessels  of  the  Hamburgh  Company,  and  from  Baltimore 
to  Southampton,  or  New  Orleans  to  Bremen,  by  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  Company. 

As  far  as  the  vessels  of  the  different  lines  are  concerned,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  advice  ;  in  all  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
senger is  studiously  cared  for :  convenience  of  departure,  and  the 
desired  goal  are  the  things  to  consider.  A  few  hints,  however,  may 
be  useful.  Choose  if  possible  a  cabin  amidships,  as  this  lessens  the 
disagreeable  sensation  of  motion,  which  to  travellers  liable  to  sea- 
sickness is  a  great  consideration.  Always  provide  yourself  with  a 
comfortable  rocking  or  lounging  chair  for.  use  on  deck.  Of  dress 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  bxit  we  may  remark  that  what 
would  be  suitable  and  proper  on  shore  may  be  absurd  at  sea — the 
easier  the  costume  the  better.  In  respect  of  convenience,  as  the 
bulkier  luggage  will,  of  course,  be  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  it  is 
well  to  place  such  articles  as  are  needed  for  actual  use  in  one  or  two 
small  valises,  which  may  be  kept  in  the  cabin.  Some  people  think 
those  boats  more  comfortable  which  have  the  state-rooms  on  the 
main  deck  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  though  no  doubt  there  is  the 
advantage  of  fresher  air.  From  May  to  October  railway  and  steam 
vessel  companies  offer  travellers  unusual  advantages,  both  with 
regard  to  fares  and  special  trains.  This  time  of  year  is  therefore 
the  best  to  select  for  making  a  tour  economical. 
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^HOULD  the  traveller  intend  to  visit  Russia,  Portugal,  or 
"  France,  a  passport  will  be  absolutely  essential:  in  the 
last-named  country  it  is  true  a  declaration  to  the  police 
may  suffice,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  this  order 
may  be  revoked.  Under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  foreign 
country,  a  passport  will  often  prove  of  use  ;  it  is  in  itself  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  many  exhibitions,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  event  of  accident 
an  identification  of  the  bearer.  And  since  it  is  so  cheap  and  so 
easily  procured,  it  is  better  to  forestal  difficulties  by  obtaining  one. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  this  :  a  letter  should  be  addressed  to  A.  C. 
Willinarth,  United  States  Passport  Agent,  41,  Chambers  Street, 
New  York,  or  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  requesting  a  passport 
and  enclosing  the  following  statistics : — 
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Yours,  (Name.) 

Age    

Stature  

Forehead (high  or  low) 

Eyes    (colour) 

Nose (large  or  small) 

Mouth (do.) 

Chin (round  or  long) 

Hair    (colour^ 

Complexion (florid  or  sallow) 

Face (oval  or  long) 

These  must  be  rilled  up  as  the  subject  demands.) 

As  proofs  of  citizenship,  the  following  must  be  enclosed,  having 
been  previously  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary 
public. 


State  of 

County  of.. 


I, ,  do  swear  that  I  was  born  in 

on  or  about  the day  of ,  that  I  am  a  ( 

naturalized)  and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  am  about  to 
travel  abroad. 


77.  S.  Int. 
Revenue 
Stamp. 

5  cents. 


Sworn  to  before  me,  this  - 
day  of ,  187—, 


Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public. 


State  of...., 
County  of . 


I, ,  do   swear  that  I   am   acquainted  with  the   above- 
named -,  and  with  the  facts  above  stated  by  him,  and  that 

the  same  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this ) 

day  of ,  186—,  \ 

Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public. 


77.  S.  Rev. 
Stamp. 


It  will  also  be  necessary  to  enclose  the  following  oath  of  allegiance, 
having  been  previously  sworn  to  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above : 

I,  ,  of ,  do   solemnly   swear    that  I 

will  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
and  that  I  will  bear  true  faith,  allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  same, 
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any  ordinance,  resolution,  or  law  of  any  State,  Convention,  or  Legis- 
lature to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and,  farther,  that  I  do  this 
with  a  full  determination,  pledge,  and  purpose,  "without  any  mental 
reservation  or  evasion  whatsoever ;  and,  farther,  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  perform  all  the  duties  which  may  he  required  of  me  hy 
law  :  So  help  me  God. 


U.  S.  Eev. 
Stamp. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  ) 
this   day of  ,  187—,       } 


Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public. 


One  passport  will  suffice  for  husband,  wife,  and  children  under  age  ; 
all  other  members  of  the  party  must  have  separate  ones.  The  rela- 
tionship of  all  the  members  must  be  distinctly  stated  in  the  applica- 
tion. After  the  first  outlay,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mind  that 
on  reaching  any  country,  and  quitting  it,  the  visa  of  the  American 
Minister  or  Consul,  and  of  the  Minister  of  the  country  to  be  visited, 
is  attached  to  the  document. 

EXPENSES. 

yT  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  of 
N ;  expenditure  ;  it  must  depend  on  the  means  and  inclination 
:  of  the.  traveller.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  travel  at 
moderate  charges  may  do  so  by  a  little  management. 
Hotel  charges  on  the  Continent  and  in  Scotland  are 
rather  higher  than  in  England ;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  at  a  good  hotel  accommodation  may  be  had  for  from 
3  to  4  dollars  a  day  per  head,  if  a  sitting-room  is  not  required  ; 
less  noted  hostelries  charge  less,  but  for  this  a  man  may  stay  at  the 
Langham  in  London.  The  living  is  proportionately  moderate — a 
decent  dinner,  without  liquor,  may  be  had  in  a  London  hotel  for 
about  a  dollar  and  a  half;  on  the  Continent,  the  table  d'hote  system 
lessens  the  expense.  Eailway  travelling  is  more  expensive  in  Great 
Britain  than  on  the  Continent ;  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  cost, 
first  class,  will  be  about  7  dollars  a  day  in  the  former,  and  6  in  the 
latter.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  avoid  the  second  or  third  class 
carriages  ;  they  are  now  frequently  used  by  people  of  position,  and 
the  expense  may  thus  be  seriously  diminished.  A  fair  average  price 
for  all  expenses  would  be  one  pound  (4.84  gold)  per  day. 

KOUTES. 
•S>$*4rfT  is  essential  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  trip  that  you 
M$lVl>  sncmld  make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  time  you  will  devote  to 
j^'ft^  it,  and  then  arrange  your  routes  in  accordance  therewith. 
y^S^  Having  matured  your  plan  adhere  to  it.  "We  do  not  say  that 
you  should  allot  so  many  hours,  or  so  many  minutes  to  see 
each  place  you  visit,  or  to  get  over  so  many  miles  in  a  given  period  of 
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time.  That  would  be  wearisome  and  hateful  in  the  extreme,  penance 
rather  than  pleasure,  and  would  keep  your  mind  chained  to  the  mere 
business  of  coming  and  going,  leaving  it  no  leisure  for  enjoy- 
ment or  quiet  observation.  But  we  would  strongly  impress  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  a  reasonably  thorough  understanding  of  where 
you  are  going  to,  and  what  you  are  going  to  see,  to  prevent  loss  of 
time  and  that  continual  wavering  in  opinion  and  altering  of  inten- 
tion under  chance  directed  influences  by  which  many  a  holiday 
tour  is  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  enjoyment. 

BAGGAGE. 

^AKE  with  you  as  little  as  possible  but  provide  suitable  clothing 
'  of  a  comfortable  kind,  and  pack  in  two  or  three  small  port- 
manteaus rather  than  in  one  large  one.  Small  portmanteaus 
— say  about  two  feet  long  and  ten  inches  high,  can  be  put 
away  in  your  berth  at  sea,  or  under  the  seat  of  your  railway 
carriage  ashore,  and  be  always  to  hand,  whereas  a  large  one  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  guards  and  porters,  or  packed  away  where  it  would 
be  often  troublesome  to  yourself  and  others  to  get  at.  The  amount 
of  personal  luggage  allowed  by  the  steam-packet  companies  is  limited 
to  twenty  feet  and  only  a  certain  weight  is  allowed  by  rails,  every 
additional  pound  or  two  having  generally  to  be  paid  extra  for. 
The  American  will  find  one  very  disagreeable  change  in  respect  to 
luggage  when  travelling  on  the  railways  of  Great  Britain. and 
Ireland.  He  cannot  as  at  home  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  luggage 
from  his  mind  and  be  sure  of  finding  it  duly  placed  in  the  hotel  at  the 
end  of  each  journey.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  his  business  to 
see  it  properly  labelled  and  directed,  to  see  that  it  is  put 
into  the  luggage  van  at  starting  and  removed  from  it  on  stopping, 
and  often  to  escort  it  to  the  vehicle  which  conveys  him  to  his  hotel. 

COURIEKS. 

SERVANTS  who  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country  you 
'  ■  are  in  will  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to 
(  you.  If  a  servant  is  required  select  one  who  belongs  to  the 
country.  A  courier  is  a  costly  luxury,  but  he  is  a  luxury 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  your  tour.  He 
will  revise  your  bills,  secure  you  proper  hotel  accommodation,  take 
railway  tickets,  and  attend  to  a  hundred  little  minor  details,  all  of 
which  detract  from  the  pleasures  of  travelling  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  take  all  the  responsibility  and  trouble 
of  securing  conveyances,  packing  and  unpacking,  cleaning  and  brush- 
ing clothes,  &c.  His  wages  commonly  average  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  (English)  a  month.  It  will  at  once  be  apparent  that 
opportunities  and  contemplations  are  here  afforded  which  render 
honesty  a  most  important  quality  in  a  courier,  and  therefore  due 
care  should  be  exercised  and  unusually  strict  enquiries  instituted 
by  those  who  employ  them.  There  are  several  agencies  in  London 
and  New  York  where  couriers  and  travelling  seivanta  may  be 
obtained. 
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PEDESTKIAX  TOURS. 


% NDEB,  this  head  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  opinions 
of  one  who  has  made  many  excursions  afoot  and  is  an 
excellent  practical  authority. 

He  says,  "  Pedestrian  tourists  often  make  one  grand  mis- 
take. They  fancy  they  must  always  he  walking.  That  they 
must  walk  over  uninteresting  as  well  as  interesting  ground.  The 
greatest  wisdom  in  pedestrian  excursions  is  exhibited  injudiciously 
making  U6e  of  the  railway,  boat  or  diligence.  Rise  early,  walk  an 
hour  or  two  before  breakfast ;  rest  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  if  the 
road  offers  no  attractions  take  the  diligence,  etc.  Have  lunch 
about  11,  rest  till  12.30,  and  then  keep  on  till  4  or  5.  Take 
as  little  luggage  with  you  as  possible.  A  knapsack  with 
broad  shoulder  straps  that  will  hold  2  white  shirts  and  1  flannel 
one,  4  pairs  of  socks,  1  pair  of  drawers,  slippers,  4  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  a  change  of  clothes  is  amply  sufficient.  Above  all 
things  keep  your  hands  free.  No  rug  strapped  up  to  carry.  Let 
your  boots  be  easy,  not  too  wide  nor  too  thick.  If  you  carry  a 
stick,  have  one  with  a  curved  handle,  it  will  be  useful  in  climb- 
ing. If  your  feet  become  tender  rub  them  with  brandy,  and  pour 
half  a  glass  of  brandy  into  your  shoes  before  putting  them  on.  If 
you  should  have  a  blister,  draw  a  needle  and  worsted  carefully 
through  it  before  going  to  bed,  and  if  in  Germany,  anoint  it  with, 
a  little  deer  fat  (Hirsch  Talg),  which  you  can  get  at  any  apothe- 
cary's for  a  couple  of  half -pence,  and  will  find  invaluable.  Don't 
drink  too  much  water.  The  difference  in  various  places  is  often 
very  great,  and  the  mixture  is  apt  to  disagree.  Always  have 
a  flask  of  cognac  by  you.  Paper,  pen,  ink,  and  soap  especially 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  equipment.  The  socks  ought  to 
to  be  woollen  ones,  cotton  cuts  the  feet  too  much.  A  very  con- 
venient and  useful  article  is  that  which  the  Germans  call  a 
"  Kittel,"  "Reise  Eattel,''  "or  travelling  blouse,"  worn  over 
the  coat,  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  and  yourself  from  the 
sun.  They  can  be  bought  in  every  German  town,  as  well  as 
the  knapsack,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  and  better  than  in  England. 
The  weight  of  the  knapsack  should  not  exceed  14  to  16  pounds. 
Take  an  umbrella,  both  for  sunshine  and  storm,  which  can  be 
strapped  on  to  the  knapsack.  Provide  yourself  with  divers  boxes 
of  fusees,  if  you  are  a  smoker,  and  do  not  forget  a  few  rhubarb 
pills  in  case  of  constipation,  and  some  tincture  of  opium  (tinctura 
opii  simplex)  against  diarrhoea. 

If  travelling  in  a  party,  it  is  always  advisable  to  s«nd  one  or 
two  on  ahead  when  approaching  night  quarters  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  inn  keeper.  A  party  is  always  better  attended 
to  thaji  a  single  person,  and  the  road  is  always  more  cheerful ; 
but  the  best  number  is  three.  For  if  two  quarrel  there  is  always 
one  to  make  it  up  or  turn  to.  I  have  known  two  friends  quarrel 
and  travel  for  three  days  together,  sulking  and  not  speaking  to  each 
other. 
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LANGUAGE. 

wO  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  any  country  you  visit  is 
of  course  a  great  advantage,  which  will  save  money,  and 
protect  }j'ou  from  many  of  the  occasional  minor  inconveni- 
ences and  annoyances  to  which  travelling  in  foreign  lands 
subjects  us  all,  more  or  less ;  but  one  need  not  keep  at  home 
through  fear  of  what  may  arise  from  this  species  of  ignorance.  There 
are  English  speaking  people  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  places  you  will 
visit,  English  servants,  guides,  couriers,  &c,  and  often  English  land- 
lords in  the  hotels. 


CUSTOMS. 

tflTTLE  real  trouble  will  be  experienced  at  the  Custom 
House  by  ordinary  travellers.  The  search  is  often  a 
matter  of  form,  and  a  declaration  of  anything  which  may 
be  liable  to  duty  will  prevent  any  unpleasantness,  or  rum- 
maging of  the  luggage.  Any  traveller  may  carry  sufficient 
wine,  spirits,  or  tobacco,  for  his  own  immediate  use  ;  larger  quan- 
tities must  be  paid  for  at  the  Government  rates.  American  or  other 
reprints  of  English  books — such  as  the  Tauchnitz  edition — are 
rigorously  stopped  in  Great  Britain.  In  France,  tobacco  is  most 
sought  for,  the  manufacture  being  a  Government  monopoly.  But, 
as  a  rule,  frankness  and  civility  to  the  officials  will  free  the  traveller 
from  any  discomfort  on  this  score. 

The  chief  articles  charged  with  duty,  and  the  sums  payable,  are — 

s.  d. 

Tea per  lb.      0  6 

Coffee per  cwt.  14  0 

Cocoa  per  lb.      0  1 

Spirits — brandy,  Geneva,  rum    pergall.10  5 

Spirits — rum  from  British  Colony per  gall.  10  2 

Wine  containing  less  than  26  degrees  spirits per  gall.    1  O 

"Wine  containing  26,  and  less  than  42  degrees    per  gall.   2  6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   per  lb.      3  2 

Cigars per  lb.      6  O 

Reprints  of  English  books  are  liable  to  confiscation. 

Gentlemen  importing  cigars  into  England  for  their  own  use  will 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  customs  more  than  one  pound 
free  of  duty ;  and  although  the  manufactured  tobacco  made  in  the 
United  States  is  infinitely  preferable  to  most  that  is  sold  in  English 
towns,  it  scarcely  pays  to  import  American  tobacco  for  personal  use. 

The  Return  Home. — Americans,  who  leave  this  country  for  the 
first  time,  may  not  be  aware  that,  on  reaching  an  American  port, 
every  passenger  is  required  to  state  truthfully  the  number  of 
separate  pieces  of  luggage  he  has  with  him,  and  the  contents  of 
each,  and  also  what  articles  he  has  upon  his  person.     The  blank 
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form  on  which  these  statements  are  to  he  made  can  he  procured 
from  the  captain.  The  articles  which  pass  free  of  duty  are, — 
wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  trunks,  &c,  stationery,  one  watch  for 
each  person,  personal  jewellery,  hooks  taken  for  reading  on  the 
passage — they  must  he  few,  anything  that  may  he  fairly  claimed 
under  the  head  of  personal  effects,  including  tools  of  trade,  house- 
hold effects,  unless  they  are  new,  and  hooks  for  professional  use. 
The  columns  headed  "appraisement"  are  left  hlank.  Legal 
penalties  and  the  confiscation  of  the  haggage  will  he  tolerahly  sure 
to  follow  any  attempt  at  smuggling.  Baggage  containing  over  §500 
worth  of  articles,  subject  to  duty,  will  be  detained  for  examination. 
By  filling  in  the  form  of  declaration  before  landing,  and  delivering 
it  to  the  revenue  officer,  time  will  be  saved.  The  fares  by  vessels 
carrying  emigrants  are  cheaper  than  are  those  of  vessels  conveying 
no  emigrants.  The  dinar cl  Line  (office,  6,  St.  Helen's  Place, 
London,  E.  C.)  for  ISTew  York,  via  Queenstown  for  JSTew  York,  on 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  Boston,  via  Queenstown,  every 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  steamers  return  to  America,  from 
England  as  follows  : — 

Inman  Line  (office,  6,  King  William  Street,  London)  leave  Liver- 
pool and  proceed,  via  Queenstown,  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  White  Star  Line  (offices,  41,  Maddox  Street,  and  7,  East 
India  Avenue,  City,  London),  Liverpool,  via  Queenstown,  on 
Thursdays. 

The  National  Line  (office,  17,  G-racechurch  Street,  London), 
Liverpool  via  Queenstown,  on  Wednesdays. 

Galon  Line  (office,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  London),  on  Wednesdays. 

Anchor  Line  (office,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  London),  Glasgow,  via 
Moville,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Allan  Line  (office,  17,  Gracechurch  Street,  London),  via  Queens- 
town and  Quebec,  Tuesday. 

Ditto,  via  Londonderry  and  Quebec. 
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POSTAGE  AND  TELEGRAPH. 
)AILS  are  despatched  from  London  for  the  United  States 
on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  in 
every  week.     The  rates  of  postage  are — 

Letter  rate.      Newspapers.     Books  and  patterns. 
Per  h  oz.         4  oz.     8  oz.      1  oz.    2  oz.     4  oz. 
3d.  Id.        2d.         Id.       2d.       3d. 

Newspapers  must  be  posted  within  seven  days  of  publication. 
On  the  same  dates  a  mail  starts  for  Canada  at  the  following 
rates : — 

Letter  rate.  Newspapers.  Books  and  patterns. 

Per  i;  oz.  4  oz.     8  oz.  1  oz.     2  oz.     4  oz. 

4d.  2d.        4d.  Id.         2d.        4d. 

Another  mail  starts  for  the  same  destination  every  Thursday, 
postage  as  follows  : — 

Letter  rate.  Newspapers.  Books  and  patterns. 

Per  ^  oz.  4  oz.     8  oz.  1  oz.     2  oz.     4  oz. 

3d.  Id.        2d.  Id.        2d.        3d. 

Telegrams  may  be  sent  to  the  United  States  at  a  uniform  charge 
of  four  shillings  per  word ;  the  addresses  are  counted  as  part  of  the 
message,  and  charged  accordingly.  Post  Cards  are  only  available  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

AMEEICAN  MINISTERS  IN  LONDON. 
fiNVOY  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary — Major- 
1     GeD.  R.   C.  Schenck,  58,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  Hyde 
Park,  W. 

Secretary  of  Legation  —  Hon.    Benjamin   Moran,    20, 
Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  AV. 

f  |  Assistant  Secretary— Brevet  Brigadier-Gen.  Maxwell  "Woodhull, 
o,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Consul- General   of  the  United  States — General  Adam  Badeau, 
Office,  1.  Dunster's  Court,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
Vice-Consul-General — Joshua  Nunn,  Esq. 

American  Consulate  elsewhere. 

Paris J.  Meredith  Read,  jun.,  Consul-General. 

Marseilles Milton  M.  Price. 

Bordeaux Charles  J.  Clinch. 

Lyons         P.  J.  Osterhaus. 

Boulogne   J.  de  la  Montaignie. 

Havre        S.  L.  Glasgow. 

Nice    W.  H.  Vesey. 

Southampton     ...  W.  Thompson. 

Plymouth H.  Fox. 

Falmouth   Alfred  Fox. 

Liverpool    ...      ...  Governor  Fair  child. 

Glasgow     J.  Jenkinson. 
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Leith J.  T.  Robeson. 

Belfast        James  Rea. 

Cork    W.  H.  Townsend. 

Dublin        "Wilson  King. 

Londonderry      ...  Arthur  Livermore. 

Rome  ...     ...     ...  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Consul-General. 

Frankfort W.  P.  Webster,  do. 

There  seems  to  be  little  more  that  we  can  say  as  an  introduction 
to  our  Guide.  As  far  as  money  is  concerned  there  need  be  no 
difficulty.  Letters  of  credit  are  easily  obtained  before  starting,  and 
we  advise  the  traveller  on  his  arrival  in  England  to  supply  himself 
with  English  money,  which  is  always  easily  changed  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Indeed,  owing  to  the  varying  price  of  gold,  the  advantage 
of  the  market  will  often  be  on  his  side,  and  he  may,  by  clever 
management,  do  as  we  have  ourselves  done  more  than  once — viz., 
change  just  as  much  English  money  as  is  necessary  for  current 
expenses,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  the  exchange,  and  return 
triumphant  with  English  money  again  ready  to  pay  on  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  it  is  required.  An  English  sovereign  represents 
$4.83. 

MONEY. 

EQUIVALENT  VALUES. 

English.  United  States. 

Gold — Sovereign 4  dols.  86|  cents. 

„       Half-sovereign 2    ,,     42 

Silver — Crown  Piece,  os 1    „     20 

„         Half-crown,  2s.  6d 0    „      60 

„         Florin,  2s 0    „     48 

One  Shilling 0    „      24 

,,         Sixpence 0    ,,      12 

,,         Eourpenny  Piece  ,...  0    „        8 

,,         Threepenny  Piece 0    ,,        6 

Copper — Penny  0    ,,       2 

,,  Halfpenny    0    „        1 

Greenbacks  can  be  changed  in  England,  but  it  is  far  better  for  the 
tourist  to  provide  himself  with  English  currency,  letters  of  credit,  ox- 
circular  notes,  before  leaving  America. 

One  other  thing  we  would  say  at  parting.  Before  going  on 
board,  if  you  are  likely  to  start  at  once,  above  all  things  make  a 
good  meal;  and  if  you  begin  to  feel  "bad,"  whatever  you  do,  do  not 
take  brandy  and  water !  It  is  simply  fatal !  Keep  on  deck  as 
much  as  possible — interest  yourself  in  something — it  does  not 
matter  what ;  do  not  brood  on  your  painful  sensations,  and, 
generally,  make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  good  time — in  which  case 
you  probably  will. 

And  so,  having  brought  our  traveller  to  the  ship's  side,  we  bid 
him  bon  voyage,  and  proceed  to  tell  him  how  he  may  best  employ 
his  time  when  he  shall  have  reached  the  Old  World. 


IEELAND. 


"  Any  one  tvho  wishes  to  form  an  estimate  of  Ireland  and 
Irish  people  will  best  form  it  from  personal  experience. 


IEELAND. 


KOUTES. 


Route, 
1. 


Queenstown  to  Cork  24 
Cork  to  Blarney  ...  27 
Cork  to  Killarney  (2 

routes)    

Cork  to  Dublin 
Cork  to  Limerick    ... 
Dublin  to  Belfast   ... 
Belfast  to  the  Giants 

Causeway     

Dublin  to  Kilkenny 


10 


29 

38 

45 

11. 

47 

12. 

50 

13. 

53 

Route.  Page 

9.     Cork  to  Yocghal  and 

Blackwater  ...  54 
Limerick  to  Galway, 

Cong,    Glenda- 

lough,andClifden  55 
Clifden  to  Sligo  ...  56 
Dublin  to   Holyhead 

(for  England)  ...'58 
Belfast  to  Glasgow...  58 


INTRODUCTION. 


RAYELLERS  visit- 
ing a  foreign  coun- 
try for  the  first 
time,  and  inspecting 
its  historical  relics 
and  antiquities,  -will 
invariably  find  their  interest  in 
its  scenes  and  people  considerably 
augmented  by  refreshing  their 
memories  of  its  history  to  however 
slight  an  extent.  A  Arery  few 
and  brief  notes  on  this  subject 
will,  therefore,  in  each  case, 
merely  as  aids  to  memory,  pre- 
cede our  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical matter. 

The  people  of  Ireland  owe 
their  origin  .to  the  same  Celtic 
stock  that  originally  peopled 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain.  There 
are  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  were 
familiar  with  Ireland,  or  Ierne, 
long    previous    to   the   time  in 


which  they  traded  with  the  Bri- 
tons. Tacitus  states  that  "  the 
waters  and  harbours  of  Ireland 
were  better  known,  through  the 
resort  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tors, than  those  of  Britain;"  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that, 
commercially  and  socially,  the 
Irish  were  anciently  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  less  civilized 
British  neighbours.  Most  of  the 
more  ancient  monuments  and 
fragments  of  antiquity  which 
our  tourist  will  inspect,  together 
with  the  ancient  language  and 
names  of  different  localities,  &c, 
all  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  .Romans,  although  they  pos- 
sessed England  nearly  400  years, 
do  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  In 
the  early  days  of  Christianity 
we  find  Ireland  celebrated  for 
the    piety    and    learning   of  its 
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inhabitants,  and  the  number 
of  its  schools  and  saints.  Jt 
was  divided  into  various  little 
kingdoms,  nominally  under  the 
control  of  a  supreme  monarch, 
whose  power  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  been  at  all 
equal  to  his  pretensions.  After 
the  Normans  had  conquered 
England  they  soon  turned  their 
attentions  to  the  annexation  of 
Ireland,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
constant  qxiarrels,  bitter  dissen- 
sions, and  sanguinary  broils  by 
which  that  unfortunate  country 
was  then  weakened  and  divided,  a 
comparatively  small  force,  under 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
consisting  largely  of  Walls,  or 
Welshmen,  and  with  the  for- 
mally given  permission  of  the 
Komish  Pope  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  king  (Henry  II.),  in- 
vaded the  country,  and,  greatly 
aided  by  the  natives  themselves, 
whose  quarrels  they  craftily 
adopted,  ultimately  sufficed  for 
its  conquest.  The  first  invaders 
landed  in  the  month  of  May, 
1170,  twelve  miles  from  Wex- 
ford, at  a  creek  called  the  Bann, 
the  entire  force  being  thirty 
knights,  sixty  men-at-arms  in 
mail,  and  three  hundred  Walls, 
as  the  Saxons  called  the  Welsh, 
lightly  armed,  and  famous  for 
their  skill  as  archers.  On  the 
following  day  they  were  joined 
by  ten  more  knights  from  Wales, 
and  as  many  more  archers  ;  and 
shortly  after  another  and  larger 
force,  under  Raymond  le  Gros, 
landed  under  a  rock  near  Water- 
ford,  where  a  few  months  after 
Strongbow  himself  appeared. 

In  October,  1172,  Henry  II. 
formally  ratified  the  conquest  in 
Dublin,  where  no  house  being 
large  enough  for  his  reception, 
one  was  specially  constructed  of 


wattles,  or  basket-work,  and  there 
was  much  jousting,  feasting,  and 
rejoicing.  The  English  king's 
right  of  conquest  was  duly  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Alexander  III. 
By  this  conquest  the  work  of 
ruin  and  degradation  long  before 
commenced  by  selfish  and  obsti- 
nate factions  was  completed  and 
confirmed.  Internal  commotion 
constantly  raging  generated  new 
scenes  of  blood  and  carnage 
during  the  reign  of  Prince  John, 
Henry's  son.  A  recklessly  evil 
foreign  government  added  the 
horrors  of  famine  to  all  the 
many  other  evils  which  afflicted 
this  unhappy  "  house  divided 
against  itself."  Amongst  the 
Normans  and  Saxons  the  Irish 
soon  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  pre-eminently  treacherous 
and  murderous,  and  the  hatred 
and  contempt  which  this  idea 
originated  in  the  minds  of  the 
conquerors  did  great  evil  then, 
and  has  never  since  been  wholly 
eradicated. 

Richard  I.  gave  all  his 
thoughts  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
had  none  to  spare  for  poor  old 
Ireland,  where  conspiracies  and 
insurrections  were  constantly  in 
progress.  Dublin  was  destroyed, 
robbers  abounded,  savage  factions 
spread  the  desolation  of  war  in 
every  direction,  and  there  was 
no  security  but  the  strong  hand 
for  either  lives  or  property 
throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  same  calamitous  doings  pre- 
vailed when  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenet  monarchs,  Edward  I., 
ascended  the  English  throne,  and 
when  Piers  Gavestone  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  The  Scottish 
nobleman  Edward  Bruce  aided  the 
Irish  to  throw  off  the  English 
invaders'  bonds,  and  at  first  with 
great  success.    The  English  were 
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savagely  massacred  throughout 
Ulster.  Terrible  scenes  of  war- 
fare followed,  characterized  by 
the  most  indescribable  horrors  of 
carnage  and  destruction.  Some 
of  the  Irish  chieftains  joined 
the  English,  some  remained  true 
to  the  Scots.  It  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  Camden's  remark,  "  Every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself 
shall  be  made  desolate;"  and 
desolate  indeed  poor  Ierne  had 
become.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Scots  was  followed  by  the  old 
scenes  of  internal  strife  and  dis- 
cord, by  the  old  horrors  of  slay- 
ings  and  burnings.  Time  went 
on,  but  there  arose  no  dawning 
of  better  things.  The  English, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  come  to 
regard  the  Irish  as  a  barbarous, 
irreclaimable  people,  only  to  be 
held  down  by  the  strong  hand  and 
kept  apart  from  the  law-abiding 
and  orderly.  jSo  man  of  English 
race  was  "  to  use  the  Irish  dress 
or  language,  or  take  an  Irish 
name,  or  observe  any  rule  or 
custom  of  the  Irish,"  on  pain  of 
suffering  heavy  fines  or  imprison- 
ment. Cruel  persecutions,  con- 
tinued through  successive  genera- 
tions, intensified  the  hatred  be- 
tween the  conquered  and  the  con- 
querors. "  It  was  made  highly 
penal  to  present  a  mere  Irishman 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or 
receive  him  into  any  monastery  or 
other  religious  house;  to  entertain 
an  Irish  "bard,  minstrel,  or  story- 
teller, or  to  admit  an  Irish  horse 
to  graze  on  the  pasture  of  an 
Englishman"! 

In  1393  the  Irish  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  win  back 
their  country,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  ultimate  success  ;  but 
the  mere  arrival  of  a  large  force 
of  trained  soldiers  from  England 
under  Richard   II.   terrified  the 


wild,  ill-trained  patriots  into 
submission,  but  only  for  a  time. 
Five  years  after  a  fresh  and 
better  arranged  effort  was  made, 
but  with  small  effect.  The 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.  did 
something  as  governor  or  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  allaying 
disturbances  and  strengthening 
the  law,  but  petty  commotions 
still  continued  to  disturb  the 
land.  Lord  Talbot  in  1447  put 
down  insurrections  with  a  force 
of  seven  hundred  men.  The 
contests  of  York  and  Lancaster 
were  taken  up  in  Ireland,  and 
generated  bloodshed  there.  The 
Duke  of  York  having  Irish  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  being  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Irish  by  reason 
of  his  love  of  justice,  and  the 
mildness  of  his  rule  over  them. 
Ireland  was  tolerably  tranquil 
under  the  government  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  feuds 
and  factions  were  soon  at  their 
ancient  work.  The  Irish  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  who  was  crowned  at 
Waterford  as  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  rightful  king  of  England. 
He  was  afterwards  turnspit  in 
the  English  king's  kitchen. 

"When  the  new  impostor  Per- 
kin  Warbeck  arose,  the  Irish 
also  espoused  his  cause,  and  Sir 
Edward  Paynings  in  1494  ad- 
vanced against  them  with  a  thou- 
sand men.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  governed  Ire- 
land with  a  considerable  degree 
of  prudence  and  wisdom,  we 
have  the  chronicle  of  internal 
feuds  and  bloodshed  resumed, 
and  frequent  changes  of  gover- 
nors contributed  to  the  country's 
unsettled  condition.  War,  famine, 
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and  pestilence  were  doing  their 
-work  when  new  horrors  dawned 
in  the  shape  of  religious  strife. 
The  English  Reformation  brought 
no  good  to  Ireland.  From,  this 
point  the  events  of  Irish  history- 
become  too  numeroiis  and  com- 
plicated to  be  briefly  summarized. 
Elizabeth's  government  of  Ireland 
was  one  of  comparative  apathy 
and  neglect,  although  she  doubt- 
less wished  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  law  there  and  ren- 
der property  secure ;  but  the 
successor  of  the  Popes  who  had 
authorized  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
now  joined  with  Spain  to  stir 
her  up  to  rebellion  and  civil  war. 
The  English  were  merciless. 
Mothers  fled  with  their  children 
to  the  woods,  where  they  perished 
with  hunger,  and  men  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands  as  if 
they  were  mere  cattle.  The 
brutal  soldiers  grew  weary  of 
their  bloody  work  of  extermina- 
tion. Hugh  O'Xeile  rose  in 
arms,  and  with  him  all  the  Irish 
Catholics,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
with  little  good  for  the  national 
cause.  Cromwell's  name  became 
a  curse  in  Ireland.  Ireland 
struck  a  weak  blow  for  James 
Stuart,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  there  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  rebellions  and  revolts, 
clearly  showing  that  many  years 
of  good  and  kindly  government 
must  yet  elapse  before  Ireland 
will  settle  down  into  a  state  of 
perfect  content  and  peace. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  thirty- 
two  counties,  nine  of  which  form 
the  province  of  Ulster,  twelve 
that  of  Leinster,  six  that  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  five  that  of  Connaught. 

It  is  governed  by  a  lord-Lieute- 
nant appointed  by  the  British 
Sovereign.     The  population    is 


nearly  6,000,000,  emigration  and 
other  causes  having  caused  a 
decrease  of  some  2,000,000  in  the 
last  20  years :  notwithstanding 
this  its  commerce  and  finance 
have  been  much  improved  during 
that  period. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  tra- 
veller proposes  to  visit  Ireland, 
the  most  convenient  way  of  doing 
so  will  be  to  disembark  at  Qxieens- 
town,  where  all  the  Liverpool 
steamers  stop :  the  more  inter- 
esting points  of  the  island  can  be 
visited  in  the  space  of  a  few  days. 
The  j  ourney  may  then  be  resumed, 
either  by  way  of  Dublin,  Holy- 
head, and  Liverpool,  or  by  Belfast 
and  Glasgow.  Both  lines  of 
steamers  are  excellent :  the  for- 
mer, which  starts  from  Kings- 
town, a  suburb  of  Dublin,  having 
been  bxrilt  with  an  eye  to  speed, 
the  passage  of  66  miles  takes 
about  four  hours  in  average 
weather. 

The  best  months  for  visiting 
Ireland  are  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust. The  weather  is  then  gene- 
rally fine,  and  the  temperature 
agreeable ;  but  before  the  middle 
of  May  and  after  August  it  is 
likely  to  be  damp,  and  the  fre- 
quent rains,  combined  with  the 
fogs,  make  sight  -  seeing  very 
disagreeable. 

The  physical  geography  of  Ire- 
land is  peculiar.  The  mountains 
— or  more  properly  the  hills,  for 
the  principal,  called  Magillicud- 
dy's  Reeks,  are  only  3,413  ft.  high 
— form  a  sort  of  belt  round  the 
coast,  leaving  the  inland  parts 
comparatively  flat. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Shannon,  the  Barrow,  Boyne, 
Suir,  Slaney,  Erne,  Foyle,  Bann, 
Blackwater,  and  Lifley.  The 
Shannon  is  the  largest ;  in  fact, 
it    is  the  largest  river  in    the 
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United  Kingdom,  its  length  being 
240  miles;  it  is  navigable  for 
barges  to  within  5  miles  of  its 
source. 

No  country  in  Enrope  contains 
so  great  a  proportion  of  land 
covered  with  fresh  water.  Lough 
Xeagh,  in  Ulster,  is  the  largest 
lake,  being  14  miles  in  length  by 
11  miles  in  breadth.  The  other 
principal  lakes  are  Corrib,  Dearg. 
Erne,  Mask,  and  Killamey.  These 
last-named  and  most  celebrated 
are  the  smallest,  the  three  cover- 
ing an  area  of  6,110  acres,  while 
Lough  Is  eagh  alone  covers  98,200 
acres. 

The  length  of  the  island  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  is  304  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  is  194  miles,  and 
it  comprises  a  total  of  20,322,641 
acres,  or  31,874  square  miles. 

Roete  1. 

QUEEXSTOWN  TO  CORK. 

£^^)UEEXSTOWX,  (Hotel: 
|,ra)iW  Queen's,)  originally 
7^u«)%  known  as  the  Cove  of 
i^^j^  Cork,  received  its  pre- 
sent name  in  honour 
of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  in  1849. 
It  is  distant  14  miles  by  road  from 
Cork,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  The 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  capable  of  sheltering  the  entire 
British  navy. 

Its  entrance  is  admirably  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  one  on 
either  side  the  channel.  There 
is  also  the  "Westmoreland  Port, 
on  Spike  Island,  which  con- 
tains a  convict  prison :  the  in- 
mates, numbering  nearly  1,000, 
are  kept  continually  at  work  on 
the  Government  works.  An  order 
from  the  governor  is  required  by 


travellers  wishing  to  visit  the 
island.  Rocky  Island  contains 
the  gunpowder,  10,000  barrels  of 
which  are  kept  in  chambers  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  solid  rock.  An 
order  from  the  Commandant  of 
Ordnance  is  required  to  visit  this 
island.  Haulbowline  Island  con- 
tains a  tank  capable  of  holding 
5,000  tuns  of  fresh  water  and 
very  large  government  stores. 
Xo  order  is  necessary  here.  The 
harbour  of  Cork  is  noted  prin- 
cipally for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
and  this  town  is  becoming  im- 
portant as  a  watering-place  on 
account  of  the  salubrity  and 
equality  of  the  climate.  The 
harbour  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  regattas  which  take 
place  annually.  The  splendid 
Inman  bine  of  steamers  are  arriv- 
ing and  departing  four  times  a 
week  for  Xew  York.  To  the 
west  of  the  town  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful promenade  formed  from  a 
substantial  quay  erected  in  1848. 
It  was  into  this  harbour  that 
Admiral  Drake,  of  the  British 
Navy,  retreated  when  chased  by 
the  Spaniards;  then  into  "Drake's 
Pool,"  up  a  creek  called  Cross- 
haven,  where  he  was  so  effec- 
tually hidden  that  the  Spaniards, 
after  several  days'  search,  gave 
him  up  in  despair,  thinking  he 
must  have  reached  the  Channel 
again  by  magic. 

Cork  may  be  reached  from 
Queenstown  either  by  road,  rail 
(trains  leave  every  half-hour 
during  the  day,  time  of  journey 
under  one  hour),  or  river.  We 
advise  the  last  as  far  the  plea- 
santest  though  not  the  most  ex- 
peditious. There  are  many  boats 
every  day,  and  the  distance  is 
only  11  miles. 

^  The  first  place  of  note  on  the 
river  Lee,  by  which  we  shall  pro- 
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ceed,  is  Moxkstown,  with  its 
ruined  castle,  built  in  1636.  A 
curious  legend  attaches  to  this 
place.  TheLady  of  Monkstown, 
variously  named  by  tradition  Ana- 
tasia  Gould  and  Anastasia  Arch- 
deckne,  bethought  herself,  during 
her  husband's  absence  in  Spain, 
that  she  would  prepare  him  a 
surprise  on  his  return  by  building 
him  a  new  castle.  He  had  pro- 
bably not  left  her  money  enough 
for  such  an  xmdertaking  :  to  pro- 
vide means,  she  arranged  with  all 
the  workmen  employed  to  receive 
in  payment,  at  prices  fixed  by  her- 
self, food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries.  The  tariff  of  prices 
fixed  was  so  liberal  that  she  cleared 
profits  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
costs  of  the  castle  within  four- 
pence.  The  castle  was  always 
thereafter  said  to  have  cost  only 
a  groat. 

Between  Monkstown  and  Pas- 
sage is  the  pretty  village  of 
Glenbrook,  containing  a  good 
hotel  and  bathing  establishment, 
boat  clubhouse,  &c. 

About  2  miles  further  on  we 
come  to  the  little  watering-place 
of  Passage,  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  port  whence  Sir  "Walter 
Raleigh  sailed  for  Guinea  in  1617; 
the  Sirius,  the  second  steamship 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic,  left 
Passage  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1858,  for  New  York.  Lover,  in 
his  "  Irish  Lyrics,"  pleasantly 
says  of  the  town  : — 

"The  town  of  Passage  is  both  large 
and  spacious, 
And  situate  upon  the  say ; 

'Tis  nate  and  daeent,  and  quite  ad- 
jacent 

To  come  from  Cork  on  a  summer's 
day." 

Passing  through  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  called  Lough  Mahon 
we  see  Blackrock,  a  picturesque 


promontory,  which  at  a  distance 
resembles  a  ruined  castle.  Black- 
rock  Castle  is  a  modern  structure, 
consisting  of  a  circular  tower 
with  a  small  turret. 

The  tall  round  tower  overlook- 
ing our  route  is  the  Mathew 
Tower,  erected  in  honour  of 
Father  Mathew,  the  great  apostle 
of  temperance. 

Cork  {Hotels :  Imperial  Royal, 
Hibernian,  Victoria. )  Popula- 
tion, 78,382. 

A  city,  port,  and  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  province 
of  Munster,  on  the  river  Lee. 
It  returns  two  members.  The 
rail  reaches  the  town  by  a  tunnel 
half  a  mile  long.  Its  splendid 
Naval  Harbour  is  11  miles  lower 
down.  Cork  is  not  older  than 
the  year  600,  when  an  abbey 
was  founded  on  a  low  island  in 
the  Lee,  where  most  of  the  city 
now  stands.  From  the  sur- 
rounding marshes  it  derives  its 
name  (Corcagh).  A  long  street 
or  walk,  lined  with  trees,  called 
the  Mardyke,  crosses  the  island, 
which  is  united  to  both  banks 
of  the  stream  by  nine  bridges, 
the  best  of  which  is  the  Angle- 
sea  iron-bridge.  The  New  Wall, 
which  runs  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  is  another  pleasant 
walk.  The  Mall  and  the  Grand 
Parade  are  good  broad  streets. 
The  suburbs  to  the  north  and 
south  stand  higher ;  on  the  soxxth 
bank  of  the  Lee  is  the  new  City 
Park  of  240  acres,  near  the  Bandon 
Bailway.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  either  thatched  or  slated, 
with  many  narrow,  dirty  streets, 
and  but  few  remarkable  public 
buildings.  St.  Finbarr's  Cathe- 
dral was  built  in  1735,  and  is 
quite  unworthy  of  the  city,  except 
the  tower  which  belonged  to  a 
former  building  on  the  same  spot. 
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A  new  cathedral  has  been  begun. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paxil  is  a  hand- 
some modern  Gothic  church,  by 
Pugin ;  and  there  is  a  fine  new 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  'which  was  founded  by 
Father  Mathew.  St.  Anne's 
Church  also,  from  its  command- 
ing situation,  is  a  notable  feature. 
It  is  also  historically  interesting, 
as  James  II.  of  England  at- 
tended service  there  when  in 
Cork ;  the  peal  of  bells  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty.  On  the  site 
of  G-ill  Abbey,  to  the  south  of 
the  Lee,  is  the  new  Queen  s  Col- 
lege, a  handsome  quadrangular 
Gothic  pile,  by  Sir  T.  Deane, 
opened  in  1849,  when  the  Queen 
visited  the  town  ;  her  statue  is 
here.  The  new  Model  School  is 
a  large  blinding,  291  ft.  long, 
built  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Theatre,  a  handsome  Gre- 
cian edifice,  will  hold  2,000  per- 
sons. The  Market  Place,  Com 
and  Butter  Markets,  large  Im- 
perial Hotel  and  City  Booms, 
County  Jail,  County  Prison, 
Custom  House,  Mansion  House, 
Bishop's  Palace,  may  be  men- 
tioned among  other  buildings. 
There  was  a  castle  where  the 
Court  House  stands.  A  large 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county  is 
on  Shannock  Hill.  The  Botanic 
Garden  is  now  a  public  Ceme- 
tery, established  by  Father  Ma- 
thew,  who  began  his  first  Tem- 
perance Society  here  in  1838  :  a 
statue  to  this  good  man,  in  his 
habit  as  a  Capuchin  friar,  stands 
in  Patrick  Street.  There  are 
also  large  Barracks  on  the  hill 
above  the  town;  a  Museum  at 
the  Loyal  Cork  Institute,  founded 
in  1807 ;  and  a  good  proportion 
of  benevolent  institutions  for  both 
creeds. 

Carriages    and     Cars    at    the 


station  and  hotels.     Tariff  of  Car 
rates : — 

Within  city  limits.  "Without. 
Per  mile.     Per  mile. 

For  a  drive   of 

not    over    20 

miles    0s.  9d.     Is.  Od. 

Do.  over  20 

and  under  40  Is.  3d.  Is.  6d. 
Do.  do.  40  60  Is.  6d.  Is.  9d. 
Everv  half -hour 

after  first  hour  0s.  9d.     Is.  Od. 

For  returning  the  same  road 
as  driven — if  not  kept  waiting 
beyond  half  an  hour — half  the 
above  rates  ;  if  detained  beyond 
the  half -hour,  Is.  to  be  paid  for 
a  one-horse  covered  carriage  ;  for 
a  jaunting  car,  6d.  for  each  hour 
detained,  and  half  fare  back.  If 
it  is  intended  to  hire  the  vehicle 
by  time,  intimation  of  such  must 
be  given  to  the  driver  prior  to 
the  engagement.  After  12  at 
night  the  fares  are  doubled. 

Tariff  of  Jaunting  Cars: — 
Four-wheel  carnage,  Is.  3d.  per 
mile ;  two-wheel,  9d.  per  mile. 
To  Blackrock  Castle,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s.  3d. ;  to  Blarnev,  2s.  9d.  to 
3s.  3d. ;  to  Glanmire,  2s.  3d.  to 
3s.  3d.  ;  to  Queenstown,  os.  9d. 
to  7s.  3d. ;  to  Passage,  2s.  9d.  to 
4s.  3d: ;  to  Queen's  College,  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.,  driver  included.  Tariff 
doubled  after  12  at  night. 

Cork  is  not  a  large  seat  of 
manufacture.  But  there  is  a 
good  export  trade  (to  the  value  of 
£3,000,000)  in  grain,  cattle, 
whisky,  provisions,  and  especially 
country  butter.  About  340,000 
firkins  of  the  last  went  to  market 
in  1866  ;  it  is  duly  classified  and 
branded  by  a  committee,  and  the 
prices  fixed  beforehand  every 
market  day. 

Maclise  and  Barry,  the  painters, 
Sheridan  Knowles,  the  dramatist, 
Dr.  Maginn,one  of  the  first  editors 
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of  Frasers  Magazine,  J.  "W. 
Croker,  late  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly, Murphy,  the  Spanish  tra- 
veller, Haynes  Bay  ley,  the  song- 
writer, "Wood,  the  antiquary,  Mil- 
liken,  Hogan,  Hastie,  the  Mada- 
gascar traveller,  and  Mabony, 
better  known  as  Father  Prout, 
were  natives.  The  mention  of  the 
last-named  reminds  us  that  Shan- 
don  Church,  whose  bells  he  sung 
so  sweetly,  is  close  at  hand,  and 
there  he  lies  buried.  The  steeple 
of  this  church  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  its  form 


seven  shillings,  is  the  more  usual 
conveyance.  The  castle  is  a  fine 
old  ruin,  with  a  donjon  keep  still 
in  goodpreservation,though  dating 
from  the  early  part  of  the  loth 
century,  when  it  was  built  by 
Cormac  McCarthy,  one  of  the 
original  royal  race  of  Ireland. 
The  celebrated  Blarney  Stone  is 
on  the  south  side  under  the  para- 
pet, and  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous of  access ;  yet  many  try  to 
reach  and  kiss  it  on  account  of 
the  traditionary  good  results  of 
such  a  proceeding.     The  origin 


JAUNTING    CAB. 


suggests  an  old-fashioned  pepper- 
box. 

Should  the  tourist  like,  as  he 
probably  will,  a  pleasant  row  on 
the  river,  boats  can  be  hired  for 
that  purpose  at  the  ferry  slip  on 
Penrose  Quay. 

Route  2. 
CORK  TO  BLARNEY. 

IVZ&g3{  HE  distance  from  Cork 
vr)j,d^  *°  -blarney  Castle  and 
©itpl  Groves,  celebrated  in 
l$£$£)j  song,  is  five  miles ;  there 
is  no  railway,  but  a 
jaunting  car,  which  costs  about 


of  the  superstition  is  quite  lost, 
but  it  has  furnished  our  language 
with  one  of  its  most  expressive 
epithets.  Who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  "  blarney  "  ?  Mil- 
liken,  in  his  amusing  old  song, 
"  The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  the  charm : 
one  of  the  more  recent  versions 
gives  it  thus : — 

"  There  is  a  stone  there, 
That,  whoever  kisses, 
Oh,  he  neTer  misses 

To  grow  eloquent. 
'Tis  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber, 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament. 
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"A  clover  spouter 
He'll  sure  turn  out,  or 
An  out  or  outer 

To  be  let  alone ! 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him, 
Sure  he's  a  pilgerim 

From  the  Blarney  Stone.' 


another  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
castle  :  he  says  it  does  just  a* 
well  as  the  old  one,  and  proba- 
bly he  is  right.  The  groves  are 
still  ven- pretty,  though  no  longer 


BLABNliT    CASTLE. 


The  original  air,  slightly  modi- 
fied, is  well  known  to  all  as  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer. ' 

Since  the  real  Blarney  Stone  is 
not  easy  to  get  at,  the  guide  keeps 


adorned  with  statues  or  fountains, 
but  left  to  the  care  of  Nature. 
The  caves,  under  the  castle,  said 
to  have  been  used  as  prisons,  de- 
serve a  visit,  and,  if  possible,  a 
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call  should  be  made  at  St.  Anne' 3 
Hill,  the  celebrated  hydropathic- 
establishment  of  Dr.  Barter,  situa- 
ted about  two  miles  off. 

A  short  distance  from  the  cas- 
tle lies  the  lovely  little  lake  of 
Blarney,  to  which  is  attached  ano- 
ther tradition.  It  is  said  that 
M'Carthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
whose  possessions  were  confis- 
cated    during    the    Bevolution, 


tiful  white  cows  rise  at  certain 
seasons  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  to  graze  on  the  bordering 
pastures  !  Blarney  Castle  is  the 
property  of  Sir  G.  Colt  hurst, 
M.P.,  and  is  freely  opened  to  the 
public.  This  once  strong  castle 
was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
William  of  Orange  when  the 
part  now  remaining  was  left 
standing. 


VIEW   EBOAI   THE    EOXaL    HOTEL   AT   KILLARtfEY. 


threw  all  Iris  family  plate  into 
the  lake  at  a  certain  spot;  that 
the  hiding-place  is  never  known 
but  to  three  of  his  descendants 
at  a  time;  and  that  before  one 
dies  he  connnunicates  it  to 
another  of  the  family.  The  se- 
cret is  to  be  religiously  kept  until 
one  of  the  descendants  again  be- 
comes possessed  of  the  property. 
It  is  also  said  that  herds  of  beau- 
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(Via  Mallow  Junction.) 
^^EAVIXG  Cork  from  the 
?Mfes  statiou  of  tne  Great 
te)  (cm  Southern  and  Western 
*zigg*J  Railway,  we  proceed  on- 
ward to  Blarney  station,  Mallow 
Junction   (19  £  miles)  at  which 
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point  our  road  branches  off  to 
Killamey.  Mallow  is  a  pretty 
town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  Black- 
water  river.  It  was  once  a 
fashionable  bathing-place.  The 
castle  on  the  river,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town,  is  the  residence  of 
Sir  C.  Norreys,  Bart.  The  line 
proceeds  by  Lombardstowk  and 
Kan turk,  where  is  an  old  castle 
on  the  Blackwater,  erected  by 
the  McCarthys,  thence  to  Mill- 
street,  near  which  is  Drishane 
Castle,  the  seat  of  J.  "Wallis,  with 
an  extensive  park ;  and  (41  miles) 
in  about  three  hours,  we  reach 

Killarney.  {Hotels  :  Royal 
Victoria  Railway,  Lake,  Kenmare 
Arms,  O'Learys.  The  first 
hotel(Yietoria)  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Lower  Lake,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  com- 
manding one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful views  in  the  world.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  the  requirements  and  comforts 
of  tourists,  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  wildly  grand  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Dunloe,  and 
close  to  the  famous  Gap. 

It  is  a  large  very  admirably 
managed  establishment,  adjoining 
the  railway  station,  and  occupying 
a  central  and  convenient  position 
for  visiting  the  best  scenery.  The 
manager  personally  supervises 
the  arrangements  of  boating  and 
other  excursions  with  a  view  to 
comfort  and  economy.  The  Vic- 
toria and  Lake  hotels  are  both 
well  kept. 

Killamey  is  44  miles  from 
Cork.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  market  house  and  as- 
sembly rooms.  Population  6,000. 
Lord  Macaulay  pronounced  Kil- 
lamey the  most  lovely  spot  in 
Britain. 


The  tourist  who  is  pressed  for 
time  may  see  in  a  single  day, 
cursorily,  of  course,  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  in  this  attrac- 
tive region. 

To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he 
should  start  early  from  his  hotel 
and  visit  Miickross  Abbey  and 
the  Tore  cascade  by  car,  and 
returning  to  his  hotel,  should 
take  another  car  to  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  having,  previous  to  start- 
ing, arranged  to  have  a  boat  to 
meet  him  at  Lord  Brandon's  cot- 
tage. 

If  the  tourist  has  two  days, 
the  excursion  to  the  Gap  and  his 
visit  to  the  various  places  of 
interest  on  the  Lakes  will  con- 
sume one,  and  the  excursion  to 
Muckross,  Tore,  and,  if  he 
desires,  the  ascent  of  Mangerton, 
will  occupy  the  second. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe 
Killamey,  we  shoidd  premise  that 
there  is  another  way  of  reaching 
it,  which,  where  time  is  no  object, 
we  advise  in  preference.  This  is 
by  way  of  Macroom,  Glengariff, 
and  Kenmare,  and  the  wild  gran- 
deur of  the  scenery  to  be  passed 
through  will  amply  repay  the  tra- 
veller for  his  loss  of  time.  A 
short  line  of  rail  conveys  him  past 
fine  old  ruins  of  castles  and 
abbeys  to  Macroom,  a  village  re- 
markable for  nothing  except  the 
ivy-covered  castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bantry.  To  Pennsylvanians 
this  venerable  building  will  have 
a  peculiar  interest,  apart  from  its 
picturesqueness,  for  within  its 
walls  was  born  Admiral  Penn, 
the  father  of  AVilliam  Penn.  It 
dates  from  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  suffered  greatly  diiring 
the  Civil  Wars.  Here  post-horses 
or  the  mail-car  must  be  taken ; 
to  reach  Inchageela,  a  private  car 
is  the  best  plan,  as  it  allows  more 
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time.  Inchageela,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Cork  mountains,  will  afford 
good  accommodation  for  a  night, 
and  there  is  charming  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Shortly  after 
leaving  this,  we  stop  for  a  short 
time  to  visit  Gongane  Barra,  i.e. 
the  Holy  Lake,  with  the  ruins  of 
St.  Finnbar's  Abbey,  where  there 
is  a  holy  well,  which  in  former 
times  was  held  in  high  reverence 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  was  a 
piace  of  pilgrimage  for  the  pea- 
santry, who  believed  its  Avaters 
were  a  sure  cure  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  tradition 
is  this :  St.  Patrick,  after  ban- 
ishing the  reptiles  out  of  the 
country,  overlooked  one  hideous 
monster,  a  winged  dragon,  which 
desolated  the  adjacent  country, 
and  power  was  conferred  on  St. 
Finnbar  to  drown  the  monster  in 
the  lake  on  condition  of  erect- 
ing a  church  where  the  waters 
of  the  lake  met  the  tide,  which 
accounts  for  the  present  cathe- 
dral of  Cork.  A  little  way  from 
Gongane  Barra,  we  enter  the 
wild  pass  of  Keunaneigh,  with 
its  overhanging  rocks  ;  and  now 
begins  the  most  lovely  part  of 
the  drive,  along  the  coast  of  Bantry 
Bay  to  Glengariff,  picturesquely 
situated  near  the  head,  and  pos- 
sessing a  good  hotel.  The  special 
attractions  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  Cromwell's  Bridge,  an  inter- 
esting ruin,  erected  by  the  Pro- 
tector when  in  pursuit  of  the 
0'  Sullivans ;  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Bantry,  the  Glen,  and  the 
Peep-hole.  The  tourist,  if  time 
permits,  should  take  a  boat,  on 
a  fine  summer  evening,  and  be 
rowed  across  to  Bantry.  The 
distance  is  but  nine  miles,  and 
the  scenery  is  most  superb.  The 
picturesque  island  of  Garnish, 
crowned  with  a  fort  and  martello 


tower,  erected  shortly  after  the 
French  made  their  appearance  in 
the  bay  sixty  years  ago,  is  at  first 
the  most  conspicuous  object  after 
leaving  the  inn  ;  but  as  the  boat 
proceeds  on  its  course,  the  island 
and  the  fort  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  lofty  Glengariff 
mountains.  As  these  seem  to 
recede,  the  low  island  of  "Whiddy 
appears  in  front,  with  its  solitary 
ruin  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
0' Sullivans,  while  between  its 
hills  lies  the  bay,  from  Hungry 
Hill,  2,100  feet  high,  to  the  wooded 
cove  that  hides  the  town  of  Bantry. 
From  Glengariff  to  Ken  mare  is 
17  miles.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  journey  is  the 
road  itself,  which  is  a  triumph 
of  engineering  skill.  It  attains 
a  height  from  Kenmare  of  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
a  gradual  ascent  of  150  feet  in  a 
mile.  Itpasses  through  two  tun- 
nels, a  rather  unusual  circumstance 
on  a  ny  road ,  exc  ept  railroads .  One 
of  them  is  200  yards  in  length  ; 
and  passing  through  it  in  the  open 
car,  the  tourist  will  obtain  at 
either  end  a  view  of  the  hilly 
country,  which  will  make  him 
wish  that  tunnels  on  common 
roads  were  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent. After  passing  the  largest 
tunnel,  which  stands  on  the  con- 
fines of  Kerry,  the  road  enters  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  winds  amid 
the  rugged  mountains  of  Glen- 
garifF to  the  sea,  at  the  head  of 
Bantry  Bay.  Barley  Lake  and 
the  Windy  Gap  will  also  be 
passed  on  the  road  to  Kenmare 
(Hotel:  Lansdowne  Arms.)  The 
town  is  small,  but  clean,  and 
is  entered  by  a  fine  suspension 
bridge,  470  feet  in  length :  the 
property  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.    From  this  place, 
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until  Killarney  itself  is  reached, 
a  distance  of  some  10  or  12 
miles,  the  finest  scenery  occurs, 
embracing  the  whole  range  of 
the  Kerry  mountains,  with  the 
Black  Valley,  the  Gap  of  Dunloe, 
and  the  chain  of  lakes,  all  of 
which  are  passed  before  the 
journey  ends  at  Killarney. 

Apropos    of    this    route,   two 


one  of  the  picturesque  beggars 
who  will  pursue  the  car,  he  will 
be  backed  by  a  perfect  rabble, 
who  will  flock  like  ravens  round 
a  prey,  to  clean  you  out  of  your 
last  coin.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  still,  those 
who  are  troubled  with  giddiness 
had  better  ride  on  the  right  side 
of  the    car  after   leaving  Glen- 


oid DUNLOE. 


words  of  caution  are  necessary — 
always  be  provided  with  plenty  of 
wraps,  and  have  the  umbrellas 
handy  ;  the  mountain-storms  are 
sudden,  and  the  wind  in  the 
passes,  and  especially  in  the 
tunnels,  cuts  like  a  knife.  In 
the  next  place,  do  not  be  too 
soft-hearted  !       If  you   give   to 


gariff ;  the  left  gives  better  views, 
especially  if  you  have  a  weakness 
for  calculating  the  depth  of 
precipices. 

But  behold  us  safely  arrived 
at  Killarney,  and  prepared  to 
explore  its  thousand  beauties. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  suppose  that 
the  tourist  can  afford  only  one  day. 
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In  this  ease,  he  will  start  from  his 
hotel  hetimes.  He  passes  by  the 
workhouse,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
the  Boman  Catholic  cathedral, 
and  reaches,  at  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  2  miles,  the  venerable 
ruins  of  Aghadoe,  which  stand  on 
a  rising  ground,  comprising  a 
castle,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown,  and  of  which  there 
remains  only  the  fragment  of  the 
tower,  about  30  ft.  in  height,  and 
the  church,  which  is  an  oblong 


in  1838.  The  stones  forming  the 
roof  of  this  Cave — supposed  to  be 
Druidical — are  thickly  inscribed 
in  the  Ogham,  or  ancient  Irish 
character.  When  first  entered  it 
contained  some  human  bones  and 
skulls. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a 
church  and  round  tower  at  Agha- 
doe, called  the  "Bishop's  Chair" 
and  "  The  Pulpit."  Beyond  the 
cave  and  about  4  miles  further  on 
is  the  Gap  op  Dunloe,  which  we 


TEE  EAGLE'S  NjiST. 


structure,  comprising  two  chapels, 
one  erected  in  1158,  the  other 
being  of  more  recent  date.  "We 
next  pass  Aghadoe  House,  the  seat 
of  Lady  Headley.  Five  miles 
onward  we  arrive  at  the  ruined 
church  of  Fullaloe,  then  Dunloe 
Castle,  recently  restored,  once  the 
residence  and  the  stronghold  of 
the  O'Sullivans.  It  was  erected 
to  protect  the  Gap,  and  endured 
many  sieges.  In  a  field  near  by 
is  the  cave  of  Dunloe,  discovered 


have  already  casually  mentioned- 
It  is  a  wild,  gloomy  defile,  4  miles 
in  length,  through  which  there  is 
no  carriage  road.  The  little  river 
Loe  runs  through  it,  spreading 
out  into  5  lakes,  and  seeming  a 
mere  brook  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  precipitous 
rocks  on  either  side,  which  appear 
as  if  they  would  topple  down 
upon  the  spectator.  The  gap  lies 
between  Magillicuddy's  Peeks 
and  the  Purple  Mountains,  and 
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it  was  into  one  of  these  small 
lakes  that  the  ruffian  whose 
crime  has  been  made  the  plot  of 
Gerald  Griffin's  novel,  "  The  Col- 
legians," and  Boucicault's  drama, 
"  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  threw  his 
unhappy  victim. 

At  different  points  small  cannon 


either  hand  over  two  thousand 
feet. 

Hard  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Gap  stands  a  little  cottage,  cele- 
brated as  the  traditional  residence 
of  the  charming  Kate  Kearney ; 
a  middle  -  aged  woman,  who 
claims  to  be  the  granddaughter 
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are  fired  off  by  the  natives,  which 
produce  a  fine  effect.  As  powder 
costs  something,  a  small  fee  is 
expected.  At  some  points  the 
height  of  the  suiTOunding  rocks  is 
3,414  feet,  and  a  greater  portion 
of  the  pass  is  through  a  chasm, 
the  precipitous  rocks   rising  on 


of  the  wily  beauty,  lives  there, 
and  supports  herself  by  supply- 
ing refreshment  to  travellers.  We 
trust  our  friends  will  have  poetry 
enough  in  them  to  patronize  her 
humble  store  for  her  grand- 
mother's sake ! 

At  about  9  A  miles  from  Killar- 
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ney,  and  soon  after  passing 
Cosaun  Lough — the  lowest  of 
the  little  lakes  referred  to— the 
stream  is  crossed  as  it  issues  from 
the  Black  Lough ;  it  is  here  that 
St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  ban- 
ished the  last  Irish  snake.  "We 
keep  to   the  left  of  Cushvally 


Emerging  from  the  pass,  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  gloomy  amphi- 
theatre called  Black  Valley,  of 
which  Kohl  says,  "  had  there 
been  at  the  bottom,  among  the 
rugged  masses  of  black  rock, 
some  smoke  and  flame  instead  of 
water,  we  might  have  imagined 


OLD   WEIK  BJUDGJJ. 


Lough  and  Auger  Lough,  and 
reach  Pike  Eock  (11  miles),  at 
which  point  the  cars  are  left,  and 
the  tourist  proceeds  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  to  Lord  Brandon's 
cottage  (4  miles),  where  the  boat 
is  taken. 


we  were  looking  into  the  entrance 
of  the  infernal  regions." 

The  "  water "  of  which  he 
speaks  consists  of  several  pools, 
or  small  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  is  known  as  "  The  Lake 
of    the    Char"  —  a    species    of 
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red  trout.  Pursuing  the  road 
we  arrive  at  Lord  Brandon's 
cottage,  to  take  boat.  This 
is  a  good  point  from  which  to 
ascend  the  Purple  Mountains — 
a  thing  worth  doing,  if  time  per- 
mit, as  the  view,  extending  to  the 
sea  itself,  is  one  of  the  finest  there- 
abouts. 

The  Lakes  op  Killarney  are 
three  in  number,  called  the  Upper 
Lake,  Tore,  or  the  Middle  Lake, 


through  the  lake  we  enter  a  river 
about  2^-  miles  in  length,  called  the 
Long  Range,  which  connects  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Lakes. 

Passing  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a 
precipice  700  ft.  high,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  eagle  still 
builds  its  nest,  there  is  a  remark- 
able echo  from  this  and  sur- 
rounding rocks. 

A  little  way  beyond  we  gain 


and  the  Lower  Lake,  called  also 
Lough  Leane. 

The  length  of  the  Upper  Lake  is 
2|  miles  ;  it  contains  twelve  small 
islands,  the  principal  ones  being 
M'Carthy'sand  Arbutus, the  latter 
so  called  from  the  great  quantity 
of  the  arbutus  plants  which  cover 
it.  The  Upper  Lake  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  finest  of  the  three, 
on  account  of  the  variety  as  well 
as  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Passing 


the  "  Meeting  of  the  "Waters  ;" 
and  inclining  to  the  right,  and 
passing  under  the  arches  of  the 
Old  Weir  Bridge,  we  enter  the 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Tore,  or 
Middle  Lake.  It  covers  an  area 
of  680  acres,  and  contains  four 
islands,  the  largest  being  Dinish 
and  Brickeen,  which  separate  this 
lake  from  the  Lower  Lake.  There 
is  a  cottage  on  Dinish,  to  which, 
if  an  arrangement  is  made  before 
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starting,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
will  send  lunch  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  tourist. 

Our  route  now  lies  across  the 
Lake  to  one  of  the  three  pas- 
sages from  it  to  the  Lower  Lake. 
Before  leaving  it  the  tourist  will 
have  time  to  admire  its  charm- 
ing scenery,  which  is  thought  by 
many  to  surpass  even  that  of  the 
Upper  Lake.  The  passage  usually 


of  these  is  20  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  falling  into  a  natural  rock 
basin;  then,  foaming  between 
precipitous  rocks,  the  water  takes 
a  second  leap  of  nearly  the  same 
height,  to  vanish  for  a  while,  and 
reappear  in  the  third  fall.  A 
small  grotto  near  the  foot  of  this 
last,  gives  a  particularly  fine  view 
of  the  waterfall.  Ross  Island  may 
also  be  visited,  and  the  traveller 


MTJCKKOSS   ABBEY. 


taken  is  that  between  Dinish  and 
Brickeen  Islands. 

The  Lower  Lake  is  5  miles  long 
by  3  miles  in  width.  It  contains 
about  30  islands,  on  the  principal 
of  which,  Innisfallen,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  abbey,  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  year  600,  by 
St.  Finian.  About  2  miles  from 
this  is  0' Sullivan's  Cascade,  with 
three  distinct  falls.     The  highest 


should,  if  possible,  partake  of  the 
salmon,  which  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive an  especial  flavour  from 
being  broiled  on  skewers  of  the 
native  arbutus  wood. 

It  will  be  the  best  plan,  in 
order  to  visit  Muckross  Abbey, 
the  next  point  of  interest,  to  re- 
turn to  the  inn  and  take  a  car, 
so  as  to  save  time.  The  abbey, 
founded  in  1440,  is  in  the  grounds 
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of  H.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
comprises  both  church  and  con- 
ventual buildings. 

The  cloisters  of  the  abbey  sur- 
round a  court-yard,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  an  immense  yew- 
tree  of  great  age,  and  measuring 
12  feet  in  circumference.  In  the 
church  are  the  tombs  of  many 
of  Ireland's  greatest  chiefs,  and 
several  of  the  kings  of  Munster 
are  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 
In  the  centre  of  the  choir  may 
be  seen  the  tomb  of  M'Carthy 
More,  also  that  of  O'Donoghue 
More.  A  fee  is  expected  by  the 
custodian. 

In  the  kitchen  is  shown  the 
corner  where,  aboutthe  year  1760, 
John  Drake,  a  hermit,  made  his 
abode  for  eleven  years.  His  good 
humour  and  piety  made  him  a 
favourite  with  the  people  of  the 
vicinity,  among  whom  many 
anecdotes  of  him,  handed  down 
by  tradition,  are  still  related. 

The  tourist  will  pass  through 
Captain  Herbert's  grounds  to 
reach  the  Tore  Cascade,  one  of 
the  finest,  in  point  of  surround- 
ings, of  any  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  60  feet  high,  and  descends 
over  a  wall  of  jagged  rocks,  be- 
tween beautifully  wooded  cliffs, 
rich  with  ferns  and  undergrowth. 

The  ascent  of  Mangerton,  a 
mountain  2,756  feet  high,  may 
be  made  on  foot  by  whose  who 
are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  or  on 
ponies.  The  approach  is  close 
by  the  inn  at  Muckross,  and  the 
view  from  the  summit  is  well 
worth  all  the  trouble,  embracing 
on  the  east  all  the  district  of 
Tipperary;  north  and  east,  Tralee 
and  the  Gliebhuish  mountains  ; 
west,  Tore  Mountain,  Magilli- 
cuddy's  Becks,  and  the  Purple 
Mountains  ;  and  south,  Bantry 
Bay,    Kenmare    Bay,    and    the 


broad  Atlantic.  While  ascending 
Mangerton,  at  an  elevation  of 
2,206  feet,  we  reach  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,  a  sequestered  lake 
in  a  very  deep  hollow.  It  is  said 
never  to  freeze.  Carrantual,  the 
highest  summit  in  Ireland,  is 
about  15  miles  from  Killamey, 
and  may  be  ascended  by  those 
who  love  chmbing;  it  is  3,414 
feet  high,  and  of  course  gives  a 
proportionately  extensive  view. 
The  expedition  will  require  an 
entire  day,  and  can  only  be  made 
on  foot.  A  guide  should  be  en- 
gaged to  ensure  safety.  He  will 
charge  3s.  6d. 

In  a  rocky  wild,  a  mile  east- 
ward from  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl, .  is  Glennacappul,  where 
the  scenery  is  very  romantic.  It 
is  a  place  which  should  not  be 
visited  without  a  guide,  as  the 
mountains  often  become  en- 
veloped in  mist,  and  are  only 
safe  to  those  who  are  particularly 
familiar  with  their  paths. 

Route  4. 

CORK  TO  DUBLIN. 

jlHE  route  from  Cork  is  by 
way  of  Mallow  to  Btjt- 
_  tevant.  The  place  was 
^^  once  of  some  importance, 
and  there  still  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  large  abbey,  founded  by 
David  de  Barry  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. ;  the  clock  tower  is 
nearly  all  that  is  perfect.  The 
castle  is  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  C. 
Anderson,  Bart.  At  Charle- 
ville,  9  miles  further,  the  line 
diverges  to  Limerick.  Five  miles 
on  we  reach  Kilmallock,  now 
a  poor  place,  but  once  in  high 
favour  with  the  neighbouring 
gentry  for  the  beauty  of  its  situ- 
ation;  here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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Dominican  convent,  founded  in 
1291,  and  dismantled  by  Crom- 
well. The  partly  renewed  church 
has  a  fine  bell-tower,  and  contains 
tombs  of  the  Fitzgerald  family. 
The  older  houses  of  the  town  are 
ornamented  with  battlements,  and 
the  fortifications,  though  in  a 
niinoxis  state,  may  still  be  traced. 
It  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
great  families  of  Limerick,  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  beauty. 
Limerick  Junction  (57f  miles), 
where  the  main  line  from  Cork  to 
Dublin  is  intersected  by  the  rail- 
way from  AVaterf ord  to  Limerick. 
GooLD  Cross  (69 J  miles).  Eight 
miles  distant  from  this  station  is 
Cashel  (population  4,37-1),  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  kings  of 
Munster.  If  possible  a  visit 
should  be  made  to  this  place.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  300  feet 
high,  on  the  summit  of  which 
stand  the  ruins  of  Cormac's 
Chapel,  built  bv  a  king  of  Mun- 
ster, in  1134,  a'Eound  Tower  90 
feet  high,  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Cathedral,  and  the  old  Cross, 
bearing  a  sculptural  figure  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  present  Cathedral  is 
a  modern  building;  the  old  one 
was  burned  by  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  killing  the  Archbishop ;  luckily 
for  him,  he  was  not  there  that 
day.  Holy  Cross  Abbey  (75  f 
miles),  founded  by  Donald 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  in 
1182  ;  so  called  from  the  alleged 
possession  of  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross.  Thurles  (78  miles),  an 
important  market  town  for  grain. 
(Pop.  5,500).  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese 
of  Cashel.  St.  Patrick's  College 
is  one  of  the  several  educational 
establishments  here.  The  Danes 
were  defeated  here  in  the  10th 


century  by  an  O'Brien,  who  built 
the  castle.  There  are  ruins  of  two 
castles  and  an  abbey.  At  Tem- 
plemore,  some  7  miles  further, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  preceptory  of 
the  Knight's  Templars,  from . 
whom  the  place  derives  its  name. 
There  are  large  infantry  barracks 
in  the  town.  Maryborough  (114 
miles),  a  market  town  of  no  im- 
portance. Portarlington,  for- 
merly called  Coltoldry,  a  town 
given  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord 
Arlington,  who  disposed  of  it  to 
Sir  P.  Coote,  in  whose  hands  it 
was  afterwards  confiscated,  and 
given,  by  William  III.,  to 
General  Ruvigny,  who  settled 
in  it  Protestants  driven  from 
France  and  Germany  by  religious 
persecutions.  It  possesses  a  beau- 
tiful Protestant  church  and  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel.  The  great 
Duke  of  "Wellington  was  educated 
here  as  a  boy.  Kildare,  Hotel ; 
Railway.  The  town  (population 
1,399)  is  a  mile  from  the  station. 
The  ruins  of  its  Cathedral  contain- 
ing the  Fitzgerald  tombs,  bespeak 
the  former  splendour  of  the  place. 
Here  also  -are  the  remains  of  St. 
Bridget's  cell,  and  of  a  castle  built 
by  the  English  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  a  remarkably  fine 
Round  Tower,  132  feet  high. 

Newbridge  (139 £  miles),  the 
railway  crosses  the  LifFey.  On 
the  left  of  the  bine  is  the  well- 
known  Ciu-ragh  Camp,  and  the 
racecourse  of  the  same  name,  6 
miles  long.  After  passing  five 
small  stations  without  meeting 
any  object  of  interest  to  the 
tourist,  we  reach 

Dublin. — The  earliest  authen- 
tic notice  of  Eblana  or  Dublin  as 
a  city  occurs  in  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy,  who  flomished  in  the 
second  century.  Its  name  is  due 
to  two  Irish  words — dubh,  black, 
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and  linn,  water,  the  river  Liffey, 
which  here  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  being  of  a  dark  colour,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  flowing  over  a  hog. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
•century  is  is  supposed  that  the 
Danes  settled  in  Dublin.  They 
obtained  so  much  power  that  in 
1014  they  were  expelled  from  the 
city  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Meath  and  Leinster. 
The  city  was  then  pillaged  and 
partially  destroyed.  The  Danes 
returning  retook  the  city  and 
fortified  it,  crowning  their  leader 
Amlaffe  king  of  Dublin ;  but  they 
were  constantly  at  war  with  the 
natives.  Edgar  the  Peaceable, 
King  of  England,  subdued  the 
Danish  King,  and  in  980  the 
Danes  were  routed  in  a  great 
battle  by  Malachi.  They  how- 
ever returned,  and  were  after- 
wards for  a  time  expelled  by 
Brian  Boroimhe,Kingof  Munster, 
with  powerful  assistance  from 
the  native  King  of  Leinster. 
They  returned,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  Irish  history 
was  fought  out  on  the  plains 
of  Clontarf ,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  the  great  poet,  musician,  and 
warrior,  Brian  Boroimhe,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  and  the 
slaying  of  11,000  of  his  army. 
His  burial-place  is  said  by  tra- 
dition to  have  been  at  Kilmain- 
ham,  close  to  Dublin.  It  was  at 
Dublin  that  Strong-bow  formally 
ceded  his  conquest  of  Ireland  to 
Henry  II. ,  when  Hugh  de  Lacy 
was  appointed  its  first  Governor. 
Henry  also  held  a  parliament  at 
Dublin,  where  he  gave  the  laws 
of  England  to  his  new  subjects, 
and  established  the  four  courts  of 
Chancery.  His  temporary  palace 
was  constructed  with  wattles,  on 
a  spot  where  Dame -lane  enters 
George-street. 


The  ancient  city  of  Dublin  is  now 
distinguished  mainly  by  the  fine 
proportions  of  its  handsome  streets 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  Liffey  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  city  has  an  interesting  neigh- 
bourhood, the  scenery  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  being 
exceedingly  fine.  All  that  is  of 
especial  interest,  including  the 
Phcenix-park,  may  be  seen  in  one 
day,  with  the  aid  of  a  hackney 
coach  or  car.  The  fare  from  any 
one  point  to  another  within  the 
borough  is,  for  a  car  with  one 
horse,  carrying  two  persons,  6d. 
The  drivers  are  generally  intelli- 
gent and  civil.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  may  be  visited  in  the 
following  order. 

Commencing  at  Sackville- 
street,  where,  or  near  which,  are 
situated  the  principal  hotels  and 
shops,  we  remark  the  General  Post 
Office,  built  in  1818,  a  building 
of  considerable  beauty,  with  a 
portico,  223  feet  long,  supported 
by  six  Ionic  columns. 

Nelson's  Monument,  a  column 
of  granite,  121  feet  in  height,  sup- 
porting a  statue  of  the  admiral  by 
Thomas  Kirk,  1 3  feet  high :  6d.  is 
charged  for  admission,  and  there 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  top.  But 
perhaps  the  best  general  view  may 
be  had  from  Carlisle  Bridge.  In 
front  extends  Sackville-street, 
with  its  fine  rows  of  buildings, 
the  Nelson  Monument,  and  the 
Rotunda;  on  the  other  side  the 
view  extends  up  Westmoreland 
and  D'Olier-streets.  In  the  latter 
are  Trinity  College  and  the  Bank 
of  Ireland. 

Up  the  river,  on  the  right,  are 
the  Four  Courts,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  Wellington  Obelisk,  in 
Phoonix-park.  Down  the  river 
are  seen  the  Custom  House  and  the 
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shipping.  In  College-green  is  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  the  ancient  Par- 
liament House,  in  which  sat  the 
Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union 
in  1800,  and  in  front  of  the  Bank 
are  the  buildings  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1591  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  rebiult  by  Sir  W. 
Chambers.  The  principal  edifice 
is  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  f  agade 
is  308  feet  in  length.  There  are 
three  quadrangles.  In  Parliament- 


amongst  b}^gono  celebrities  were 
Archbishop  Usher,  Bishop  Ber- 
keley, Swift,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
O'Connell,  and  Moore. 

In  Dame-street  is  the  Exchange, 
the  interior  of  which  is  elegantly 
decorated.  The  hall  contains  a 
statue  of  Grattan,  and  in  front  is 
Hogan's  statue  of  O'Connell. 
Turning  into  Castle-street,  we 
soon  reach  Dublin  Castle,  the 
viceregal  residence  since  the  time 


DUBLIK   CASTLE. 


square  are  the  museum,  dining- 
hall ,  and  chapel ;  in  Library-square 
is  the  library,  containing  over 
150,000  volumes,  besides  other 
curiosities,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  harp  of  the  great 
Brian  Boroimhe.  The  Magnetic 
Observatory  at  Trinity  College 
was  the  first  ever  established. 
The  number  of  students  of  the 
College     is     about     1400,     and 


of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  enter  by 
the  principal  gateway  the  upper 
quadrangle,  containing  the  vice- 
roy's apartments  and  offices  of  the 
Secretary  and  other  functionaries. 
The  apartments  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  Viceroy,  consist  of 
the  presence  chamber ;  St.  Patrick's 
Hall,  which  is  the  State  ball-room, 
and  is  decorated  with  historical 
and  allegorical  paintings ;  and  the 
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Council  Chamber,  containing  por- 
traits of  all  the  viceroys,  from 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1800.  Not  the 
least  attraction  is  the  chapel,  built 
of  Irish  limestone,  and  decorated 
with  fine  oak  carvings.  The  gallery 
is  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  the 
various  viceroys  from  1173  to  1814. 
The  altar  window  represents  the 
Passion,  and  above  are  figures 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  Castle  is 
the  Birmingham  Tower,  where 
the  records  are  kept,  dating  from 
1411.  In  Christ  Chinch  Place  is 
Christ  Church,  or  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  oldest  of 
the  cathedral  chinches  of  Dub- 
lin, some  portions  of  it  dating 
from  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
230  feet  long,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  in  the  Norman  style. 
The  liturgy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was  first  read  in  Ireland 
in  this  church.  The  music  on 
Sundays  is  very  fine.  Among 
the  tombs  in  the  church  is  one 
which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Earl 
Strongbow,  the  first  conqueror  of 
Ireland,  dated  1170;  the  effigy 
represents  a  warrior  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  recumbent,  with  his  wife 
by  his  side.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  authorities  that  this  tomb 
is  much  later,  and  is  indeed  that 
of  Earl  Desmond,  who  was  be- 
headed at  Drogheda  in  1467. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. — This 
church,  which  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  was  erected  in  the  year 
1362;  it  is  300  feet  long,  "and 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  The 
original  structure,  however,  ante- 
dated this  by  many  hundred  years ; 
in  fact,  it  is  affirmed  that  St. 
Patrick  erected  a  place  of  worship 
here,  which  was  the  site  of  the 
well  where  he  originally  baptized 
his    converts.     Having    become 


exceedingly  ruinous,  the  building 
was  about  ten  years  ago  tho- 
roughly restored  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin 
Guinness,the  well-known  brewer, 
at  a  cost  of  £150,000.  The  par- 
titions were  removed,  a  groined 
ceiling  added,  the  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  all  suitable , 
appointments  supplied.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  in  the 
interior  of  this  cathedral ;  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Cork  is  particularly 
deserving  of  notice.  The  earl 
and  his  lady  are  represented  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  of  their  chil- 
dren. Close  by  are  two  marble 
slabs,  which  cover  the  resting- 
places  of  Dean  Swift  and  Mrs. 
Johnston,  the  "  Stella "  of  his 
poetry.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
formerly  used  as  the  chapter- 
house for  the  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  here  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  installed  in  the  year 
1868.  The  principal  other 
churches  are  St.  George's,  St. 
Michan's,  St.  Audeon's,  St.  An- 
drew's, St.  TVerburg's,  and  St. 
Anne's,  containing  the  tomb  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  the  poetess.  Be- 
hind the  cathedral,  in  Aungier- 
street,  at  No.  12,  the  poet  Moore 
was  born  28th  May,  1780.  His 
father,  a  well-to-do  grocer,  kept 
a  shop  which  remains  in  its  iden- 
tical condition  at  the  present  day, 
and  on  the  first  floor  is  the  room 
where  many  of  the  "  Irish  melo- 
dies" were  written. 

St.  Stephen' s-green  is  one  of 
the  finest  squares  in  the  city.  On 
the  west  side  is  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  with  a  Doric  front, 
the  museum  of  which,  readily 
accessible,  contains  some  objects 
of  interest.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Green  is  Van  Nort's  statue  of 
George  II.  On  the  east  side  is  the 
Irish   Industrial   Museum,   con- 
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taining  a  collection  of  Irish  build- 
ing-stones, and  of  various  articles 
used  in  manufacturing  pottery, 
colours,  textile  fabrics,  &c. 

Turning  into  Earlsfort-terrace, 
we  soon  reach  the  Exhibition 
Palace,  in  which,  in  1865,  the 
International  Exhibition  was 
held.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
remain  as  a  permanent  institution 
of  Dublin.  They  consist  of  an 
exhibition  hall,  concert  rooms, 
winter  garden  and  promenade, 
and  ornamental  pleasure  grounds: 
open  daily,  admission,  Is.  Return- 
ing along  the  east  side  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's-green,  we  enter  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Green,  Merrion-row, 
passing  along  which  to  the  right 
we  reach  Merrion-street,  in  which, 
at  No.  24,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  born  in  1769.  Close 
by,  at  No.  30,  Merrion-square, 
Daniel  O'Connell  formerly  re- 
sided. On  the  N.  side  of  the  Lein- 
ster  Lawn  is  the  Irish  National 
Gallery,  containing  some  fine 
paintings  and  statues ;  and  oppo- 
site is  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  station  of  the 
railway  to  Kingstown  is  in  West- 
land-row,  a  little  further  on. 
turning  to  the  right  along  Great 
Brunswick-street,  and  following 
Clarence-street,  we  reach  the 
river  Liffey  at  Sir  John  Roger- 
son's  Quay:  those  who  wish  it 
may  cross  the  river  here  by  the 
ferry.  Returning  to  Sackville- 
street,  the  tourist  in  going  from 
thence  to  Phoenix-park  will  pass 
on  his  way  the  few  objects  which 
remain  unvisited.  Turning  out 
of  Sackville-street,  and  following 
the  river,  we  pass  Wellington, 
Essex,  and  Richmond  bridges, 
and,  on  King's  Inn  Quay,  reach 
the  Four  Courts,  a  magnificent 
building,  in  which  the  courts  of 
justice  are  held.  The  river  f ac,ade 


is  450  feet  long ;  the  portico,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  is  supported 
by  six  columns,  surmounted  by 
a  figure  of  Moses,  flanked  by 
Justice  and  Mercy.  The  grand 
hall,  64  feet  in  diameter,  is 
crowned  by  a  fine  dome,  and  is 
the  great  resort  of  lawyers  during 
term  time.  Phoenix-park  contains 
1,750  acres,  of  which  1,300  are 
open  to  the  public.  The  name 
is  derived  from  two  Gaelic  words, 
" fionen  uisge"  i.e.  clear  water; 
referring  to  a  spring  in  the  park. 
Here  is  a  statue  of  Lord  Carlisle 
by  Foley,  and  a  monument  to 
Lord  Chesterfield.  Not  far  from 
the  entrance  is  the  Wellington 
Testimonial,  erected  in  1817  by 
the  citizens  of  Dublin.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  obelisk  of  granite. 
On  each  side  of  the  pedestal  are 
sunken  panels  with  metallic  re- 
presentations, in  relief,  one  re- 
presenting Wellington  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  the  others  scenes 
in  the  military  life  of  the  great 
commander.  The  obelisk  is  205 
feet  high,  and  cost  £20,000,  or 
100,000  dols.  The  Zoological 
Garden  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  park  contains  a  small  col- 
lection only.  The  residence  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  called  "  The 
Lodge,"  is  in  the  park;  and  on 
the  south  side  is  a  military  school, 
at  which  400  boys,  sons  of  sol- 
diers, are  educated. 

If  a  member's  order  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
visit  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in 
the  museum  of  which  is  a  fine  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  The  Botanic 
Gardens,  at  Glasnevin,  about  two 
miles  off,  will  also  repay  a  visit : 
in  the  cemetery  close  at  hand  lie 
Curran  the  orator,  and  Daniel 
O'Connell. 

Besides  the  statues  already  men- 
tioned there  are  several,  but  none 
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of  any  conspicuous  merit :  perhaps 
the  best  are  those  of  William  III., 
and  the  late  Smith  O'Brien,  on 
Carlisle  Bridge. 

The  external  appearance  of 
this  handsome  city  has  been 
steadily  improving  ever  since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  four 
bridges  were  erected  across  the 
river,  and  when  Ireland  had  her 
own  parliament,  enormous  sums 
were  lavished  upon  the  adorn- 
ment and  improvement  of  Dublin. 
The  hotels  in  Dublin  are  as 
follows  :  —  Shelburn,  Gresham, 
Morrison's,  MacJcen's,  Imperial, 
Reynolds,  Belton,  Abbey,  AitJcen's 
and  the  Temperance.  Its  popu- 
lation is  319,985. 

There  are  numerous  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  which, 
if  the  traveller  has  time,  he  will 
rind  pleasant ;  and,  should  he  not 
intend  to  cross  the  Channel  from 
Kingstown  (eight  miles  from  Dub- 
lin), he  should  also  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  that  town,  which  is 
the  harbour  of  Dubbin,  where 
steamers  are  arriving  and  de- 
parting several  times  each  day 
to  or  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales. 

Kingstown  (population 

12,469).  This  is  a  somewhat 
fashionable  watering-place,  which 
was  in  1821  a  miserable  fishing 
village,  called  Dunleary.  On  the 
occasion  of  George  IV.  visiting 
Ireland  and  landing  at  this  port, 
its  name  was  changed  to  Kings- 
town, and  a  granite  obelisk  was 
erectedto  commemorate  the  event. 
The  harbour  is  entirely  artificial. 
It  is  enclosed  between  two  granite 
piers,  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  ; 
its  cost  was  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  railway  runs 
along  the  pier,  where  passengers 


may  change  immediately  to  the 
sailing  packet  under  shelter  during 
stormy  weather.  The  jetty,  facing 
the  harbour,  is  called  the  Victoria 
Wharf,  in  commemoration  of 
Queen  Victoria's  visits  in  1849 
and  1861.  The  principal  hotels 
are  Royal  Marine,  and  Angle- 
sea  Arms.  A  most  interesting 
excursion  of  three  days  may  be 
made  by  continuing  on  to  Bray, 
a  watering-place  of  very  modern 
construction,  Enniskerry,  the 
Dargle,  the  Seven  Churches, 
Vale  of  Avoca,  and  Wicklow. 
For  time-tables,  &c,  of  this  ex- 
cursion, see  some  of  the  railway 
local  guides  published  monthly. 

An  excursion  should  also  be 
made  to  the  Hill  op  Howth,  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  Dublin 
harbour.  It  •  rises  nearly  6  0  0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
castle,  ruined  abbey,  and  college 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
castle  is  the  family  seat  of  Lord 
Howth,  whose  family  have  held 
it  for  the  last  seven  hundred 
years.  The  family  name  was 
formerly  Tristrane,  but  Sir  Ami- 
rec  Tristrane  de  Valence  having 
won  a  battle  on  St.  Lawrence's 
day,  then  took  the  name  of  that 
saint.  The  sword  of  that  famous 
warrior  still  hangs  in  the  chapel 
of  the  castle,  where  are  also  the 
old  bells  of  the  abbey. 

There  is  rather  a  romantic 
story  in  connection  with  this 
family,  which,  if  true,  shows  the 
regard  posterity  has  in  some  in- 
stances for  a  pledge  given  by  their 
ancestors.  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Grace  O'Malley,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  queen, 
landed  at  Howth,  and  demanded 
hospitality  of  the  castle's  owner, 
which  he  refused,  it  is  said, 
because  he  was  at  dinner.  The 
amazon  determined  to  have  re- 
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venge  for  the  insult,  and  to  lie  in 
wait  for  an  opportunity,  which 
happened  in  finding  a  child,  the 
heir  to  the  house,  within  her 
reach.  Having  seized  him,  he 
was  kept  in  close  confinement 
until  she  abstracted  a  vow  from 
the  father  that  on  no  account 
hereafter  should  the  castle  gates 
he  closed  during  the  hour  of 
dinner,  and  the  promise  was  most 
religiously  kept  until  a  recent 
period. 

There  is   an    old    Irish   song 


To  swear  by  I'd  be  loth." 

If  the  tourist  should  he  at 
Kingstown  at  sunset,  let  him  visit 
the  end  of  the  east  pier  near  the 
lighthouse,  the  view  there  is  full 
of  beauty.  The  packets  leave 
Kingstown  at  6.50  a.m.  and 
7-15  p.ni. 

Dalkey  Island  is  reached  from 
Kingston  by  a  line  of  railway 
which  passes  over  the  old  atmo- 
spheric line.  In  olden  times  a 
curious  custom  existed  of  electing 
a  king  of  this  island,  and  cele- 
brating the  event  with  grotesque 
formalities  and  Bacchanalian 
orgies.  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  and  a  martello 
tower.  The  Hill  op  Killeney, 
474  feet  high,  situated  between 
Kingston  and  Bray,  may  be  as- 
cended by  first  securing  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  Warren,  of  Rutland- 
square,  Dublin.  It  affords  some 
very  interesting  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Ballybrack 
is  the  next  station  beyond  Dalkey, 
and  the  scenery  is  there  very 
beautiful.  Hotels  at  Bray : — the 
hotels  are  the  Royal  Marine  and 
International.  This  town  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow. 


From  here  a  jaunting  car  will 
convey  the  tourist  to  Bray  Bridge, 
which  affords  a  delightful  view 
of  The  Valley  of  Diamonds  to 
Dargle,  a  distance  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  (fare  half  a  crown)  ; 
the  Dark  Glen,  and  the  Glen 
of  Oaks.  Entering  the  place 
last  named  by  a  gate  for  foot 
passengers  oniy,  you  send  the  car 
on  to  meet  you  at  another  gate, 
and  enjoy  a  most  delightful  walk 
through  varied  scenery  of  the 
most  wildly  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic description,  imtil  you 
arrive  at  the  majestically  grand 
sight  of  Powerscourt  Water- 
fall, where  a  huge  fall  of  water 
dashes  from  rock  to  rock  a  dis- 
tance of  300  feet.  Orders  for 
admission  to  Powerscourt  must 
have  been  previously  obtained 
from  the  Agency  Office  in  Ennis- 
kerry.  Powerscourt  contains 

14,000  acres.  The  residence  on 
the  Lower  Hill  has  been  twice 
honoured  by  royal  visits.  From 
here  the  picturesque  chapel  of 
Kilmacanoge  may  be  reached, 
and  thence  the  Sugar-loaf,  of 
which  will  you  be  siu-e  to  hear, 
may  be  ascended. 

Route  5. 

CORK  TO  LIMERICK. 

SHE  route  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Killamey  as  far 
as  Mallow  Junction.  At 
Charleville,  as  we 
have  already  stated  in 
Route  4,  the  tourist  quits  the  Cork 
and  Dublin  line,  taking  the  Cork 
and  Limerick  Direct  Railway, 
and  proceeding  at  once  to  Limerick 
by  Bruree  (which  possesses  the 
ruins  of  a  strong  fortress  enclosed 
by  a  rampart  wall),  Croom  and 
Patrick's  Well.    There  is  little 
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of  interest  on  the  route  until  we 
reach. 

Limerick  (Hotels  i  Cruise's 
Royal,  Hoove's,  Clare.  Popula- 
tion 67,000),  which,  in  point  of 
commerce,  stands  fourth  in  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Ireland,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  Shannon 
Biver,  eighty  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic, and  consists  of  the  old  and 
new  town,  the  latter,  which  lies 
to  the  east,  huilt  ahout  80  years 


manufacture  of  leather  gloves, 
the  material  of  which  is  so  thin 
that  a  pair  may  easily  he  placed 
in  the  shell  of  a  walnut.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  butter  and 
other  provisions.  Vessels  of  600 
tons  can  lie  at  the  quays.  The 
commerce  of  the  city,  although  it 
has  recently  been  declining  is 
now  increasing.  The  principal 
object  of  interest  is  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  dates  from  the  12th 


CASTLE   OF    LIMERICK. 


ago,  and  containing  some  fine 
streets  and  squares.  The  old 
town  is  miserable  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  reached  by  Thomond 
Bridge,  rebuilt  in  1839.  Wel- 
lesley  Bridge,which  connects  the 
new  town  with  this  part,  is  a  fine 
structure  of  five  arches.  The  city 
depends  largely  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  flax.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  fish-hooks 
of  excellent  quality,  and  for  the 


century,  but  was  enlarged  by 
Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Lime- 
rick, in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th.  _  A  small  part  only  of 
the  original  structure  remains. 
Amongst  the  monuments  may  be 
mentioned  the  tombs  of  the  earls 
of  Limerick,  and  a  splendid  one 
of  divers  coloured  marble  to  the 
Earl  of  Thomond.  A  very  mag- 
nificent view  may  be  had  from 
the  tower,  120  feet  in  height.    A 
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touching  story  is  told  concerning 
the  bells  of  Limerick  Cathedral. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  an  Italian  artist,  who 
executed  them  for  a  convent  in 
his  native  place.  During  the  wars 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
V.  three  of  his  sons  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  music  of  these  bells 
was  the  sole  soother  of  his  melan- 
choly hours.  The  convent  becom- 
ing impoverished,  the  bells  were 
sold,  and  removed  to  foreign 
lands.  Sad  and  dejected,  the  old 
man  started  off  in  search  of  them. 
After  many  years  of  wandering, 
he  at  last  one  evening  took  a  boat 
for  Limerick,  and  as  he  landed, 
the  bells  rang  out  for  prayer.  The 
sudden  -joy  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  before  the  last  sounds  had 
vibrated  through  the  air  he  had 
joined  his  sons  in  their  peaceful 
resting-place  above.  The  other 
pxiblic  buildings  are  numerous, 
embracing  various  places  of  pub- 
He  worship,  a  custom-house, 
banks,  free-schools,  etc.,  etc. 
The  town  was  settled  by  the 
Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
remained  its  possessors  until  their 
final  overthrow  by  the  Irish 
under  Brian  Boroinihe  in  1014. 
Immediately  after  they  were  ex- 
pelled, the  town  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Thomond  up 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 
The  castle,  which  was  built  by 
King  John,  was  of  immense 
strength,  and  some  of  the  towers 
of  the  walls  which  still  exist 
show  traces  of  numerous  sieges. 
Cromwell's  general,  Ireton,  who 
took  it  by  treachery  in  1641,  died 
of  the  plague  six  months  later. 

Even  in  its  ruinous  state,  and 
disfigured  as  it  is  by  the  modern 
barracks  erected  within  the  walls, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  existing 
examples  of  a  Norman  keep. 


At  one  end  of  Thomond  Bridge 
is  the  famous  "  Treaty  Stone," 
on  which,  on  3rd  October,  1691, 
was  signed  a  treaty  between  the 
Irish  commander,  who  occupied 
the  town,  and  General  de  Ginkel, 
commanderof  "William  of  Orange' s 
troops,  by  which  the  religious 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  Catholics  were  secured  to 
them,  whilst  the  reigning  sove- 
reigns pledged  themselves  to  their 
future  protection.  Those  engage- 
ments never  having  been  fulfilled, 
Limerick  became  known  as  "  The 
city  of  the  violated  treaty." 

Route  6. 

DUBLIN   TO    BELFAST. 

§JjHE  station  of  departure 
for  Drogheda  and  Belfast 
is  in  Amiens  Street. 
Shortly  after  starting, 
we  pass  Malahide 
{Hotel:  Royal),  a  town  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and 
celebrated  for  its  oyster  beds,  and 
its  old  church,  containing  tombs 
of  some  of  the  Talbot  family. 

Near  the  village  is  Malahide 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  a  square  building 
flanked  by  round  towers.  The 
roof  of  the  grand  hall  is  richly 
carved,  and  one  of  the  chambers, 
called  the  "  Oak  Chamber,"  has 
a  large  quantity  of  elaborate  and 
curious  panelling.  The  collection 
of  pictures  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  among  them  being  a 
small  altar-piece  by  Albert  Durer, 
and  several  portraits  by  Van 
Dyke,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  others. 
Passing  over  the  harbour  on  a 
wooden  viaduct,  we  reach  Sker- 
ries, the  ancient  name  of  which 
was  Holm  Patrick.  According 
to  tradition,  it  was  here  that  St. 
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Patrick  sought  refuge  when  per- 
secuted by  the  Druids.  Bal- 
bbiggan,  our  next  station,  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
stockings,  whence  we  reach 
Dbogheda  (32 miles, pronounced 
Droyda).  {Hotel:  Imperial)  Po- 
pulation, 18,763.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  River  Boyne.  It 
was  once  siurounded  by  a  wall, 
of  which  considerable  fragments 
remain,  especially  St.  Lawrence's 
Gate  and  the  Butter  Gate.  Crom- 
well took  the  place  by  an  assault 
which  he  led  in  person,  in  1649. 
Clarendon,  speaking  of  the  assault, 
says,  "  Except  some  few  who 
during  the  time  of  the  assault 
escaped  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  there  was  not  an  officer, 
soldier,  or  religious  person  be- 
longing to  that  garrison  left  alive. 
In  fact,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  brutality  of  the  conqueror, 
who  even  fired  a  church  in  which 
a  hundred  people  had  taken 
refuge  and  burned  them  alive. 
The  massacre  lasted  five  days." 
About  one  mile  from  the  town, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Boyne, 
was  fought,  on  1st  July,  1690, 
the  great  tattle  between  James 
II.  and  William  of  Orange,  which 
finally  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
former,  who  fled  to  France.  Sixty 
thousand  men,  equally  divided, 
were  engaged,  and  the  prince's 
general  (Schomberg)  was  killed 
in  the  action ;  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory.  Flax- 
spinning  is  the  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitants .  A  visit  (if  you 
stop  at  Drogheda)  should  be  made 
to  Mellipont  Abbey,  distance 
five  miles,  and  Manastebloice, 
six  miles  distant.  The  round 
tower  of  this  last  dates  from 
the  ninth  century.  There  are 
some  fine  antique  crosses  here, 
the  largest  of  which  is  twenty- 


seven  feet  high,  and  contains  a 
Gaelic  inscription  concerning 
Muredach,  a  king  of  Ireland, 
who  died  in  534.  Dundalk 
{Hotel :  Arthur  s)  is  next  reached, 
a  thriving  town  of  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  doing  a  good 
trade  in  flax  and  corn.  Except 
the  magnificent  bay  on  which  it 
stands,  there  is  little  to  see,  but 
the  place  is  historically  interest- 
ing, for  here  was  the  last  native 
coronation  held,  viz.,  of  Ed- 
ward, brother  of  Robert  Bruce, 
in  1316.  He  reigned  only  two 
years,  being  killed  in  battle  with 
the  English  at  Fobghabd  Hill, 
close  by,  in  1318.  Dundalk 
House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Roden, 
with  its  grounds,  may  be  visited. 
Lisbubn  {Hotel :  Hertford  Arms) 
is  the  next  place  of  any  import- 
ance, but  hardly  demands  a  stay ; 
the  staple  of  trade  is  linen.  A 
monument  is  in  the  church  to 
the  good  bishop,  Jeremy  Taylor. 
We  may  now  hasten  to  our  desti- 
nation,— 

Belfast  {Hotels .-  Imperial, 
Royal,  Queen's,  Commercial.  Po- 
pulation, 174,394).  The  metro- 
polis of  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
great  seat  of  the  Irish  linen  trade, 
and  next  to  Dublin  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  Ireland.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Lagan,  where 
it  falls  into  Belfast  Lough,  on 
a  flat  plain  amongst  hills,  which 
at  Divis  rise  into  a  peak  1,513 
feet  high.  It  is  a  modern  city, 
its  origin  scarcely  dating  beyond 
the  17th  century.  The  growth 
of  its  trade  and  manufactures 
is  commensurate  with  its  in- 
crease in  population,  which  is 
about  five  times  what  it  was  some 
fifty  years  ago.  Its  tall  chimneys, 
immense  factories,  and  spinning- 
mills,  remind  the  traveller  of  the 
great    manufacturing   towns    of 
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England,  though  Belfast  is  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  smoke  which 
disfigures  Manchester  and  other 
purely  manufacturing  towns. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regu- 
larly laid  out,  well  kept  and  well 
lighted,  and  the  pxiblic  edifices  of 
the  city  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  their  number  but  their  ele- 
gance. Among  those  worthy  of 
particular  notice  are  the  new  City 
Hall,  the  Commercial  Buildings, 
with  an  Ionic  facade,  built  in 
1822 ;  the  Custom  House,  the 
Ulster  Bank,  and  the  Linen  Hali. 
Of  the  churches,  the  only  two 
which  will  attract  attention  are 
the  parish  church  (St.  Ann's)  and 
Christ  Church  ;  the  former  with 
a  lofty  tower  and  cupola,  the 
latter  with  an  octagonal  spire. 
Queen's  College  is  a  building  in 
the  Tudor  style,  with  a  front  of 
600  feet.  It  was  opened  in  1849. 
The  Museum  on  the  north  side  of 
College-square  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  Irish  antiquities,  or- 
nithological specimens,  and  a 
small  geological  collection.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  near  Queen's  Col- 
lege, was  established  in  1830.  It 
has  a  beautiful  conservatory,  con- 
structed of  iron.  Admission,  6d. 
Belfast  is  the  principal  depot  of 
the  French  linen  trade,  as  well  as 
the  chief  place  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  Ireland.  Its 
principal  exports  are  butter,  beef, 
pork,  linen,  and  oatmeal ;  and  a 
large  trade  is  carried  on  with 
America,  the  "West  Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
population  is  150,000. 

The  harbour  is  accessible  to  ves- 
sels drawing  16  ft.,  and  in  spring 
tides  to  those  drawing  20  ft. 
The  recent  street  improvements 
are  very  extensive,  and  cost  over 
£500,000.  The  quays  extend  on 
each  side  of   the  river— on  the 


western  side  5,000  ft.,  on  the 
eastern  3,500  ft.  There  are  two 
docks,  the  Prince's  and  Claren- 
don, where  foreign  vessels  have 
every  facility.  The  offices  of  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  are  in  a 
fine  Italian  building  of  cut  stone, 
the  principal  front  of  which  faces 
Clarendon  Dock. 

If  the  tourist  desires  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Belfast  and  its  en- 
virons, he  would  do  well  to 
make  a  visit  to  Cave  Hill,  2£ 
miles  from  the  town,  so  called 
from  three  caves  in  its  face. 
It  rises  1,140  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  view  over 
the  city,  Belfast  Lough,  and 
the  County  Down  is  very  fine. 
In  clear  weather  the  coast  of 
Scotland  is  included  in  the 
view. 

Tariff    of    Cars,    Hackney 
Coaches,  &c. 

By  distance.        Time 
s.   d.  s.  n. 

For  the  hire  of  a  2 
wheeled  car- 
riage (1  horse) 
per   mile  0     6 

Do.  do.  per  hour  1     0 

For  every  addi- 
tional half-mile     0     3 

Do.  do.  half -hour  0     4 

If  by  the  day S     0       8     0 

For  the  hire  of  a 
4-wheeled  car- 
riage (1  horse) 
per  mile 0     8 

Do.     do.  per  hour  1     4 

For  every  addi- 
tional half-mile     0     4 

Do.  do.  half-hour  0     6 

If  by  the  day  ...  10     8 

For  the  hireof  two- 
horse  carriages 

per  mile 1     0 

Ditt  >  ditto  per 

hour 1     8 
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By  Distance.  Time. 

s.     d.  s.     d. 
For    every  addi- 
tional half  -mile     0     6 

Do.  do.  half -hour  0     8 

If  hy  the  day    ...  13     6 

Luggage  not  exceeding  1121ds. 
is  carried  free.  The  tolls  must 
be  paid  hy  the  hirer,  but  no 
gratuities  are  tobe  given  to  drivers. 

Omnibus  Fares  between  Com- 
mercial Buildings,  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, and  Queen's  College,  once 
hourly,  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
2d.;  Castle  Place,  York  Street, 
and  the  Ballymena  railway  sta- 
tion, 2d. ;  Commercial  Buildings, 
Great  Victoria  Street,  and  the 
Ulster  railway  station,  2d. ;  Com- 
mercial Buildings,  Queen's  Quay, 
wid  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 
railway  station,  l^. 

Steamers.  —  See  Bradshavo  s 
Guide. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from 
Belfast  to  Donaghadee  and  to 
Shanes  Castle  on  Lough  Neagh, 
which  is  the  fourth  largest  lake 
in  Euiope.  Donaghadee  is  a  little 
seaport,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
coast  of  England. 

Route  7- 

BELFAST  TO  PORT  RUSH 
AND  THE  GIANTS'  CAUSE- 
WAY. 

/!@£3^HE  excursion  from  Bel- 
^^ipy  fast  to  the  Giants'  Cause- 
(o^jWl)  way  and  back,  via  Port 
^^5^^  Rush,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day  by 
taking  the  first  train  to  Port 
Rush,  where  cars  are  waiting 
to  convey  passengers  to  the 
Giants' Causeway,  passing  Dun- 
luce  Castle,  and  returning  to 
Port  Rush  in  time  for  evening 


train  to  Belfast.  If  time  permits, 
by  stopping  one  night  at  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  the  tourist 
may  visit  Bally  Castle,  and 
travel  by  public  car  to  Lame,  on 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway,  and  will  reach  Belfast 
by  the  next  evening.  On  leaving 
Belfast  the  train  skirts  the  shore 
of  Belfast  Lough,  Carrickfer- 
gus  Junction,  Antrim,  which 
city  is  near  Lough  Neagh, 
on  a  river  called  the  Six  Mile 
"Water.  The  manufactures  of 
Antrim  are  linen,  hosiery,  paper 
and  matting.  The  hotel  here 
is  the  Massareene  Arms.  Close 
to  the  town  is  Andrew  Castle,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  very  hand- 
some, and  visitors  may  walk 
through  them  to  the  shore  of 
Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  lake 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ballymena.  This  town  has 
a  large  linen  trade.  Coleraine. 
This  old  town  is  celebrated  for 
its  salmon  fisheries  and  linen 
fabrics,  called  Coleraines.  The 
population  is  6,000.  The  hotel 
is  the  Bridge  End.  We  next 
come  to  Port  Rush.  This  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  of  basalt, 
opposite  the  picturesque  rock 
called  The  Skerries,  and  is 
reckoned  as  the  seaport  of  Cole- 
raine. There  is  good  bathing 
here.  Cars  can  be  taken  here 
— as  we  said  before — for  visiting 
the  Giants'  Causeway.  Between 
Port  Rush  and  Dunluce  are 
the  "White  Rocks.  There  are 
some  twenty-seven  caverns  in 
these  rocks,  worn  by  the  action  of 
the  water  on  the  limestone. 
Three  miles  from  here  stand  the 
fine  old  ruins  of  Dunluce  Cas- 
tle, which  stand  out  100  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  a  precipitous 
insulated  rock,  the  sides  of  which 
are  perpendicular  with  the  sides 
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of  the  castle.  A  wall  eighteen 
inches  wide  is  the  only  means  hy 
which  the  castle  is  connected  with 
the  main  land.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  De  Courcy,  Earl 
of  Ulster.  Proceeding  from  Dun- 
luce  we  reach  Bush  Mills,  on 
the  Biver  Bush.  The  hotel  here 
is  the  Imperial.     We  next  reach 


northerly  line  with  and  some 
twenty  miles  distant  west  from 
the  lowest  point  of  the  Scottish 
Mull  of  Cantire.  It  consists  of 
nearly  one-fifth  of  a  mile  (1,000 
feet)  of  a  vast  collection  of  upright 
basaltic  columns,  stupendous  in 
size,  varied  in  shape  (as  to  the 
mimber  of  sides  of  each  crystal), 


PORTCOOX    CAVE. 


the  Giants'  Causeway,  a  won- 
derfully remarkable  region,  which 
the  tourist  should  contrive  to  in- 
vestigate, for  this  causeway  is 
really  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
and  wonderful  of  Nature's  freaks. 
It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
coast  of  Antrim  and  almost  at 
that  of  the  island,  nearlv  in   a 


and  so  fitted  to  each  other  that  no 
hands  but  those  of  the  Divine 
Architect  could  have  so  arranged 
them.  They  should  be  walked 
over,  boated  round  (and  into  the 
caves)  when  the  weather  and  a 
sea  smooth  enough  will  allow. 
The  breadth  of  the  principal 
causeway,  which  runs  on  in  one 
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continued  range  of  columns,  is 
from  20  to  30  ft, ;  at  one  or  two 
places  it  may  be  40  ft.  for  a 
few  yards.  "We  shall  not  attempt 
a  scientific  description  of  the 
peculiar  formation  of  this  mar- 
vellous freak  of  Nature,  nor  have 
we  the  time  or  space  to  embody 
the  conflicting  theories  of  different 
learned  writers  on  the  subject. 
There  is,  however,  one  to  whom 


causeway  we  walk  over  the  heads 
of  some  4000  columns,  all  beauti- 
fully cut  and  polished,  com- 
mencing with  the  triangular, 
and  ending  with  the  nonagon, 
nine-sided. 

A  fine  excursion  may  be  made 
along  the  coast  to  Belfast,  and 
from  there  to  Glasgow.  Or  by 
taking  steamer  at  Port  Rush  we 
may  go  on    to  Londonderry  via 
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the  thing  is  no  mystery — one 
John  M'Laughlin,  whose  name 
will  be  given  you  at  the  Antrim 
Arms,  one  of  the  best  guides  to 
the  causeway.  John  sells  photo- 
graphs, and  he  will  be  sure  to 
caution  you  against  a  poor  weird, 
w,ld,  laughing,  leaping  young 
rival  of  his — a  woman  who  way- 
lays you  with  photographs  for 
sale.       When      inspecting     the 


the  Junction  at  Coleraine,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles. 

There  is  from  the  Antrim  coast 
to  the  Rocky  Isles  a  swinging 
bridge,  which  consists  of  two 
parallel  ropes,  secured  to  rings 
lot  into  the  rock  on  each  side  of 
the  yawning  gulf.  Crossing-cords 
are  used  to  support  planks  la  d 
loosely  upon  them.  This  rmighly- 
construced    bridge  sways  in  ihe 
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wind,  and  the  planks  are  not  even 
tied.  It  is  principally  used  by 
the  fishermen,  who,  when  the 
season  is  over,  remove  their 
bridge.  We  pass  next  Bally 
Castle,  a  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  Antrim,  in  a  sheltered 
valley  between  the  high  sea-coast 
and  the  base  of  Knocklaid 
Mountain.  It  is  neat  and  well 
built,  and  has  several  excellent 
institutions  and  good  public 
buildings.  The  picturesque  ruins, 
Bonarnargy  Monastery,  are  at 
the  east  entrance  of  the  valley. 
Population  about  1,690.  We 
then  pass  Cushenden,  a  village. 
The  road  crosses  the  Glendrun 
river  by  a  viaduct  supported  by 
arches.  "We  next  come  to  the 
castle  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  at 
Glenarm,  close  to  the  town,  and 
surrounded  by  a  splendid  park. 
Twelve  miles  further  on  we  reach 
Larne.  {Hotel :  King's  Arms.) 
It  is  well  built,  has  an  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  lioen  manufac- 
tories, bleach  works,  rope  works, 
coal,  timber,  slate,  and  lime 
works,  and  does  some  trade  in 
provisions.  The  population  is 
3,422.  Between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  miles  further  on  we 
come  to  Carrickfergus.  (Hotel : 
Victoria).  The  castle,  built  by 
the  De  Coivrcys,  which  is  stiil 
habitable,  and  the  church,  are 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  here. 
William  III.  landed  here  in  1690, 
before  the  battle  of  Boyne. 

Route  8. 

DUBLIN   TO  KILKENNY. 

—  ^HE  route  from  Dublin  to 
3/>(1a    ^ildare  is  already  given 
wWo)   on  page  29.    At  Kildare 
we  proceed  via  the  Irish 
South  Eastern  Railway 
to  Kilkrnny,  l'eaching  Carlow, 


upon  the  river  Barrow.  The 
ruinous  castle  is  one  of  great  his- 
toric interest,  which  was  erected 
by  de  Hugh  Lacy. 

The  Club  House  is  the  Hotel. 
We  pass  on  to  Kilkenny.  The 
population  is  13,235.  The  streets 
arepaved  with  black  marble.  The 
ancient  ruins  of  its  monasteries, 
churches,  and  abbeys  are  all  in- 
teresting, and  its  walls,  bastions, 
and  towers  prove  it  to  have  been 
a  place  of  great  importance.  The 
industries  are  distifling,  brewing, 
flour-making,  and  tanning.  It  is 
a  telegraph  station.  Thirty  miles 
farther  on  is  the  seaport  of  Water- 
ford,  with  a  population  of  23,000: 
but  the  place  has  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  tourist. 

Route  9. 
DUBLIN  TO   GALWAY. 

fHE  first  place  of  interest 
is  Maynooth,  which 
contains  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic College  for  the 
education  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  It  receives  500  students, 
250  of  whom  are  maintained  free ; 
founded  in  1795.  The  popula- 
tion here  is  2,091.  It  has  a 
telegraph  station. 

We  next  reach  Mulllngar, 
containing  barracks  for  a  thousand 
soldiers.  It  is  a  large  market 
for  agricultural  produce,  cattle, 
and  horses. 

Ballinasloe.  Is  chiefly  noted 
for  its  great  wool  fair  and  cattle 
market,  held  every  October; 
12,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and 
90,000  sheep,  are  annually  dis- 
posed of  in  this  market. 

Galway,  a  city  of  16,446  in- 
habitants, separated  from  King's 
County  and  Tipperary  by  the 
River  Shannon.  It  has  important 
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fisheries  and  also  breeds  large 
quantities  of  cattle.  Its  products 
are  iron,  lead,  marble,  limestone, 
and  copper.  The  population  is 
16,478.  The  hotels  are  Railway 
and  Black's. 

Dublin  to  Holyhead,  leaving 
Dublin  by  the  "Western  Row 
Station  to  Kingstown.  The  hotels 
are   Royal  and  Anglesey  Arms. 

Dublin  to  London.  The 
entire  distance  from  Dublin  to 
London  is  done  in  twelve  hours, 
although  it  is  330  miles.  A 
splendid  view  is  obtained  when 
the  steamer  nears  the  Welsh 
Coast :  Holyhead  and  the  ad- 
joining coast  is  exceedingly  fine. 
On  landing  at  Holyhead  cars  will 
be  found  waiting,  and  very  little 
time  is  lost  in  changing  from 
steamer  to  train. 

Dublin  to  Greenock.  Start- 
ing from  Belfast  by  one  of  the 
Royal  Mail  line  steamers  which 
leave  at  8  p.m.  on  every  week- 
day, we  reach  Greenock  in  time 
for  the  early  morning  train  to 
Glasgow,  which  is  20  miles 
distant. 

Route  10. 

CORK  TO  YOUGHAL  AND 
BLACKWATER. 

Starting  from  the 

^•2  terminus  on  Summer- 
Vjj  hill  at  Cork  by  one  of 
t^)  the  trains  which  run 
between  Cork  and  the 
far-famed  river  Blackwater  three 
times  a  day ;  in  about  two  hours  we 
reach  the  famous  Munster  water- 
ing-place, Blackwater,  which  has 
been  called  the  Rhine  of  Ireland. 
Youghal  is  a  seaport  on  the 


south  side,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackwater,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Cork.  It  consists  of  one 
large  street  and  suburbs  built  on 
a  slope,  with  steep  cross  lanes 
and  alleys.  Here  is  the  house  in 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lived, 
called  Myrtle  Grove ;  it  is  a 
simply  constructed  old  house,  and 
contains  some  interesting  decora- 
tive carved  woodwork  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  In  the  gar- 
den attached  to  it  the  first 
potatoes  ever  seen  in  Ireland 
were  planted  It  is  said  that  when 
first  cooked  they  were  so  small 
andbad  as  to  be  considered  worth- 
less until  the  ground  containing 
the  remainder  being  again  dug 
up  for  the  reception  of  other 
plants,  the  roots  were  found  so 
large  and  promising  that  another 
trial  was  made,  to  which  all  the 
countless  wealth  of  potatoes  since 
grown  in  Ireland  owe  their  origin. 
It  was  while  smoking  in  his  gar- 
den that  one  of  Sir  Walter  s  maid- 
servants, observing  with  horror 
smoke  rising  from  her  master's 
mouth,  dashed  a  pail  of  water  into 
his  face,  supposing  him  to  be  on 
fire. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town  is  a  timber 
bridge  1,787  ft.  long  and  22  ft. 
wide,  uniting  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Waterford.  Hotel : 
the  Devonshire  Arms.  There  is 
a  pleasant  trip  by  steamer  from 
here  to  Cappoquin  {Hotel  : 
Morriseys). 
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Route  11. 

LIMERICK     TO     GALWAY, 

CONG,  GLENDALOUGH, 

AND  CLIFDEN. 

ft^MROCEEDING  by  steamer 
^/(ivy  ^°  Kilrush,  a  distance  of 
$)'rpS  48  miles,  we  pass  on  the 
^gp|  left  Tervob,  the  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Mon- 
sell,  M.P.,  on  the  right  Cratloe 
Wood,  and  reach  Foynes.  Two 
miles  onward  we  touch  at  Tar- 
bert,  cross  the  river,  leave  Carrig 
Island  on  the  left,  and  pass  Scat- 
ter// Island,  which  contains  the 
ruins  of  seven  churches  with  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Irish  round  towers,  and  arrive  at 
Kilrvsh,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  500.  Landing  here  we 
take  a  car  to  the  poor  little  village 
of  Kilkee,  two  miles  from  which 
is  the  famous  Cave  of  Kilkee,  a 
curious  and  interesting  place  sur- 
rounded by  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque scenery.  From  Kilkee  the 
road  is  pursued  to  Miltoivn 
Malbay.  On  the  rocks  of  this 
wild  coast  some  vessels  of  the 
invincible  "  Spanish  Armada  " 
were  dashed  to  pieces.  Two  miles 
north  of  this  village  is  the 
Atlantic  hotel,  where  summer 
visitors  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
sea  bathing,  bracing  air,  and 
splendid  scenery  of  this  locality 
usually  stay.  Near  here  is  the 
loftiest  cliff  on  the  Irish  coast, 
called  Horseshoe  Cliff.  Eight 
miles  beyond  this-  is  the  village 
of  Lochmell  at  Liscannas  Bay, 
from  whence  the  famous  Cliffs 
of  Moher  may  be  reached,  which 
at  one  point  attain  the  height  of 
668  feet.  From  thence  we  take 
the  road  along  the  coast  to 
Ballyvaughan  on  Galway  Bay. 


Galway,  "the  city  of  the 
tribes,"  is  a  picturesque  old 
c't ',  believed  to  be  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  one  which  in  olden 
time  was  famous  as  a  seaport 
where  a  great  trade  with  Spain 
had  its  seat.  Some  English 
families  settled  here  in  1172. 
Its  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
Queens  College,  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  the  choir  of  which  was 
built  by  one  of  the  town's  ancient 
benefactors,  the  Lynches,  some 
old  Spanish-looking  houses,  some 
remains  of  one  of  the  old  city 
gates,  and  Lynch  Castle,  to  a 
circumstance  in  the  history  of 
which  the  term  "  lynch  law  "  is 
probably  traceable.  In  1493'the 
owner  of  this  castle,  James 
Fitzstephen  Lynch,  the  head  of 
a  large  and  influential  family  in 
Galway,  was  Mayor  or  "Warder 
of  the  city.  His  son,  "Walter, 
had  secretly  been  guilty  of  piracy 
and  murder ;  and  one  of  his  con- 
federates, being  on  his  death-bed, 
made  known  these  horrible  facts 
to  the  Warder,  who,  finding  the 
charge  only  too  well  sustained, 
sternly  surrendered  his  son  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  He  was 
fairly  tried  and  justly  condemned 
to  die,  but  his  relatives  yielding 
to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
mother,  who  had  vainly  tried  to 
move  her  husband,  armed  their 
friends  and  relatives  on  the 
morning  appointed  for  the  young 
man's  execution  and  resolved  to 
rescue  him.  The  son  came  forth 
to  meet  his  doom  leaning  on  the 
father's  arm,  and  cries  for  mercy 
rent  the  air.  The  Mayor  recog- 
nizing the  citizens'  intention  to 
rescue  the  criminal,  earnestly 
besought  them,  in  the  holy  name 
of  Justice,  not  to  violate  their 
country's  laws,  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  .perceiving  that  his  son 
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would  be  torn  from  the  guards, 
he  drew  him  back  within  the 
castle,  and  leading  him  up  the 
tower  stairs  to  an  arched  window 
overlooking  the  street,  he  fastened 
a  rope  to  an  iron  staple  projecting 
from  the  outer  wall,  and  making 
a  noose  placed  it  about  the  neck 
of  his  son,  bade  him  adieu  with 
an  agonised  embrace,  and,  while 
a  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  the 
turbulent  citizens  beneath,  with 
one  desperate  thrust  launched 
him  into  eternity.  Then  he 
calmly  awaited  his  own  fate, 
expecting  nothing  but  death, 
lynch  Castle  is  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  over  the  front  door- 
way is  a  skull  and  cross  bones  in 
black  marble  with  the  motto 
"  Remember  Deathe — Vaniti  of 
vaniti,  and  all  is  but  vaniti." 
James  Lynch,  after  the  death  of 
his  son,  shunned  all  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  constant  prayer 
and  momTiing  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  While  at  Galway  the 
tourist  should  visitT  he  Cl ADD  AGH 
the  fishermen  of  which — a  pecu- 
liar race — had  for  very  many 
years  their  own  distinct  laws  and 
their  own  king,  together  with 
many  curious  and  interesting  cus- 
toms. From  this  spot  a  tour  to 
the  "Western  Highlands  of  Ire- 
land may  be  commenced  by 
taking  steamer  for  Cong,  a  vil- 
lage 24  miles  distant,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lough, 
Corrib,  and  proceeding  thence  by 
car  to  Clifden.  At  Cong  are 
many  places  worth  visiting  by 
lovers  of  natural  curiosities,  and 
there  is  an  old  abbey,  in  which 
resided  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Roderick  0  Connor,  the 
last  King  of  Connaught  and 
Ireland.  The  mai-ket  cross  of 
Cong  is  curious,  and  there  is  a 


cave  of  some  interest  in  the 
neighbouring  demesne  of  Ashford, 
which  is  always  open  to  visitors. 
The  twelve  miles  from  Cong  to 
Maam  will  introduce  the  tourist 
to  some  pleasantly  varied  scenery, 
and  five  miles  beyond,  by  a  side 
road,  he  will  reach  the  country 
cottage  in  the  mountains  known 
as  the  Half-way  Souse,  where  it 
is  well  to  bespeak  a  car  before 
leaving  Galway.  Seven  miles 
from  here  is  Glendalottgh. 
{Hotels  —  the  Glendalough  and 
the  Recess)  and  from  this  place 
to  Clifden  is  a  distance  of  14 
miles.  On  the  road  you  will  pass 
Lough  Ballynahinch,  where 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle.  Ballynahinch  was  an- 
ciently the  seat  of  the  now 
extinct  but  once  rich  and  power- 
ful Martin  family.  Six  miles 
beyond  the  marble  quarries  stands 
Clifden,  a  modern  town,  small 
in  size,  and  prettily  situated, 
founded  by  the  late  John  D'Arcy, 
Esq.  {Hotels — Mullarkey's  New 
and  Carrs).  In  1815  there  was 
but  one  house  standing  at  Clifden. 
From  here  a  ride  or  walk  of  a 
mile  along  the  cliffs  will  afford 
the  tourist  some  fine  views  of 
stormy  coast  scenery,  and  other 
excursions  will  provide  him  with 
a  variety  of  wild  mountain  scenes 
which  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  Switzerland.  A  fine 
view  may  be  obtained  from 
Cloughhanard  Hill,  and  the 
Clifden  falls  are  very  fine. 
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seven  miles  distant  from  Clifden. 
Hotel  —  Mrs  Casson's.  From 
here  the  Diamond  Mountain  may 
be  ascended.  Two  miles  onward 
we  cross  the  river  Dawcross  by  a 
bridge  from  which  we  obtain  a 
view  of  the  forest  Pass  of  Kyle- 
more.  We  next  reach  Killer)/ 
Bay,  in  the  midst  of  rocky  and 
mountainous  scenery  of  great 
beauty,  and  from  thence  Lee- 
nane,  in  the  midst  of  most 
romantic  scenery.  From  this 
place  a  visit  may  be  paid  by 
boat  to  Delphi,  Dhulough,  and 
Salruek  Pass,  or  to  the  islands  of 
Killery  Bay.  For  Delphi  and 
Dhulough  you  land  at  Bundarry 
Quay,  and  have  a  mile  and  a  half 
walk  to  the  former  place,  and 
one  of  a  mile  farther  to  the 
latter.  From  Leenane  we  wind 
along  the  shores  of  Killery  Bay 
and  the  Err  iff  through  wildly 
picturesque  scenery  of  a  varied 
kind,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  to 

Westport  {Hotels — Railway 
and  Imperial)  a  large  and  once 
flourishing  town  close  to  the 
domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
to  the  park  and  beautiful  gardens 
of  which  visitors  are  freely  ad- 
mitted. In  the  mansion  some 
interesting  curiosities  and  por- 
traits exist.  The  famous  ruins 
of  Castle  of  Carrig-a-Hooley,  one 
of  the  wonderful  amazon,  Granna 
Uaile's  strongholds,  and  Barri- 
shoole  Monastery  are  within  a 
walk  of  this  place.  AVhile  here 
you  should  take  a  car  to  the 
deeply  venerated  and  magnificent 
Reek  of  Croagh  Patrick.  Having 
obtained  a  guide,  in  commencing 
the  ascent  remember  with  the 
ambitious,  that 

"  To  climb  steep  hills,  requires  slow 
pace  at  first." 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  you 
reach  the  siunmit,  and  at  a  height 


of  2,530  feet  overlook  a  most 
extensive  and  interesting  expanse 
of  country.  It  was  on  this 
height,  if  tradition  may  be 
credited,  that  St.  Patrick  ciu-sed 
the  venomous  toads  and  reptiles, 
and  banished  them  for  ever  from 
the  "  Emerald  Isle."  On  Pattern 
day  (qneei'e  patron  ? )  and  Garlic 
Friday  it  is  said  that  thousands 
flock  to  this  holy  spot  from  all 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country 
to  go  round  it  on  bare  knees  or 
feet  over  a  rough  flinty  path  of 
loose  stones.  This  is  called  per- 
forming "  stations."  Here,  for 
fourteen  years,  lived  and  was 
buried  an  eccentric  character, 
called  "  Bob  of  the  heek,"  of 
whom  your  guide  will  probably 
tell  you. 

"  'Tvras  on  the  top  of  this  high  hill  St. 

Patrick  preached  his  sarmint, 
That  drove  the  frogs  into  the  hogs,  and 

bothered  all  the  varmint." 

A  considerable  number  of  coast- 
ing vessels,  called  Hookers,  carry 
on  trade  between  Westport,  Gal- 
way,  and  Sligo,  and  you  may 
here  avail  yourself  of  one  of 
these  to  visit  the  island-studded 
expanse  of  Clew  Bay  and 

Clare  Island,  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  fierce  west- 
country  chieftainess,  Granna, 
who  lorded  it  on  land  and  sea 
over  the  tribes  and  clans  of  Mayo, 
and  afforded  Queen  Elizabeth  so 
much  amusement  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  she  appeared  in  all 
her  savage  wildness  of  costume 
and  pride.  Her  skull  was  for- 
merly preserved  at  Burrishoole 
(the  place  of  owls),  and  after- 
wards, or  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  unless  she  had  two,  at  Clare 
Island.  It  is  not  there  now. 
Granna  Uaile  is  sometimes  called 
Grace  O'Malley ;  and  from  a  son 
of  hers,  born  at  sea  and  therefore 
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called  "  Tobaduah  -  na  -  Lung,' ' 
(Toby  of  the  snip)  the  present 
noble  family  of  Mayo  are  said  to 
be  descended.  There  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Cistercian  Abbey  on 
tbe  western  side  of  tbis  island, 
where  Grace  was  buried.  Tbe 
sea  cliffs  here  are  very  grand. 
From  Westport  train  is  now 
taken,  via  Castlebar,  the  princi- 
pal town  of  Mayo,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000,  to 

Sligo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  -which  are  a  series  of  beautiful 
drives  and  interesting  objects. 
Population,  11,000.  The  ruins 
of  Sligo  Abbey  are  well  worth 
visiting,  and  so  is  Lough  Gill 
about  three  miles  from  the  town. 
Hotels — Imperial  and  Victoria. 
If  the  tourist  is  inclined  to  visit 
Bundoran  and  Ballyshannon  he 
may  do  so  by  Walsh's  mail  cars, 
which  leave  Sligo  twice  a  day. 

Eolte  13. 

BUBLIX    TO     HOLYHEAD, 
FOR  ENGLAND. 

|£2^SJHE  mail  steamers  leave 
\ -.-j/ivls:  Kingston  every  morning 
(d^^FS  at  6.15,  and  every  even- 
%&$%&  ing  at  6.45,  starting 
from  Carlisle  P/er,which 
may  be  reached  by  train  from 
Dublin.  The  passage,  which 
usually  occupies  between  three 
and  four  hours,  affords  the  tourist 
a  series  of  the  most  interesting 
views,  ending  in  the  "Welsh  har- 
bour at  Holyhead,  from  whence 
railways  run  to  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  England. 
By  taking  train  to  Fleetwood 
passengers  may  book  through 
from  there  to  London. 


Eoute  14. 

BELFAST   TO   NEWEY. 

5EOM  the  Victoria  Station, 
or  from  the  Queen's 
Bridge  Station  at  Bel- 
fast, we  may  start  for 
Newry.  By  the  latter — 
Bangor  line— we  go  via 
Downpatrick  and  Newcastle, 
taking  car  for  Kilkeel,  and  thence 
round  the  Moume  Mountains  by 
the  coast  road.  By  the  former 
we  proceed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Lagan  to  Lisbum.  Passing 
over  the  principal  features  of 
this  route,  we  arrive  at  Newry 
and  go  on  to  Warrenpoixt. 
[Hotels — Victoria  and  Crown), 
or  proceed  beyond  by  omnibus 
to  the  delightful  little  watering 
place  of  Eostrevor.  When  we 
have  had  out  fill  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  this  interesting  lo- 
cality Ave  may  proceed  to  Kil- 
keel, whence  the  return  journey 
may  be  made  by  Cranfield 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Carling- 
pord  Bay,  Greencastle,  and 
Eostrevor. 


Eolte  15. 

BELFAST  TO  GLASGOW. 

)NE  of    the    royal    mail 

line  of  steamers  leaves 

Belfast    for     Greenock 

every  day  of  the  week, 

at   8   p.m.,    and   on    its 

arrival   meets    the    train  which 

leaves  Greenock  for  Glasgow,  a 

distance  of  20  miles. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HEN  the  Romans 
had  conquered  the 
Britons  and  extended 
their  sway  into  the 
south  of  Scotland, 
two  distinct  nations 
were  found  inhabiting  the  high- 
lands—  the  Picts  and  Scots, — 
who,  aided  hy  their  "barren, 
rugged  country,  into  which  the 
Roman  troops  found  it  too  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate,  not  oidy  defied 
their  power,  but  were  such 
troublesome  neighbours  that  a 
huge  protecting  wall  was  built 
with  towers  at  frequent  intervals 
between  the  two  great  Friths  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  to  hold 


them  in  check.  The  savage 
tribes  assemhling  in  their  full 
strength  swarmed  over  this  wall, 
carrying  terror  and  destruction 
into  the  cultivated  lands  and 
handsome  towns  of  the  Romans, 
and  easily  regaining  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  when  they  were 
in  danger  of  defeat.  Conse- 
quently a  new  and  stronger  wall 
had  to  be  built  in  a  situation 
more  remote  from  the  mountain 
strongholds  of  these  terrible 
savages,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  the 
remedy  was  found  an  effective 
one.  Afterwards,  the  Britons 
"being  unable  to  cope  with  these 
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foes  alone,  called  in  the  Saxons, 
■with  -whose  aid  they  drove  hack 
the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons 
themselves  then  settled  in  Eng- 
land, after  driving  off  the  Britons 
into  their  highlands,  -where,  like 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  they  too  held 
their  own.  Then  the  Scots  and 
Picts  fell  to  fighting  amongst 
themselves,  the  result  heing  that 
the  Picts  were  all  either  slain  or 
driven  out  of  the  country.  The 
land  -was  now  the  Scots'  — 
Scotland, — hut  to  them  came  the 
Danes,  burning,  killing,  and  de- 
stroying, and  settling  down  in 
their  towns  here  and  there  as 
colonists.  And  after  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans, 
there  came  to  them  droves  of 
terror-stricken  Saxons,  headed  by 
the  remaining  members  of  the 
Saxon  royal  f  amil}*.  These  exiles 
settled  down  in  the  lowlands, 
where  they  exercised  a  civilizing 
influence,  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, Malcolm  III.,  married 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Etheling,  who  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  English  throne. 
Many  of  the  N.ormans  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of 
"William  the  Conqueror  also  came 
into  Scotland,  and  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  king, 
who  granted  them  lands  on  cer- 
tain conditions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  feudal  system  in  Scotland, 
and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  are, 
like  the  English,  of  Norman 
descent.  Malcolm  was  easily 
induced  to  make  the  cause  of  his 
royal  brother-in-law  his  own, 
and  hence  arose  a  series  of  wars 
between  the  two  countries,  in  one 
of  which  both  he  and  his  son  were 
slain.  By  the  marriage  of  the 
learned  Norman,  Henry  I.  of 
England,  with  Maud,  the  daugh- 


ter of  Malcolm,  the  royal  families 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Nor- 
mandy became  united.  Upon 
Henry's  death,  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Montague,  seized  the  English 
crown  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
late  English  king's  daughter, 
Maud,  and  naturally  her  uncle, 
the  King  of  Scotland,  David  I., 
took  her  part.  Again,  therefore, 
war  raged  between  England  and 
Scotland.  David  assembled  a 
vast  army  consisting  of  Scots, 
Danes,  Saxons,  Normans,  Britons, 
or  Welsh,  and  the  savage  tribes 
of  Galloway,  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  sole  remaining 
representatives  of  the  Picts  ;  and 
the  English  made  great  prepara- 
tions to  meet  him.  "When  the 
two  armies  were  face  to  face  an 
aged  Norman  baron  whose  estates 
were  in  both  countries,  named 
Bobert  Bruce — ancestor  of  that 
namesake  of  his  who  was  so 
famous  a  King  of  Scotland — 
went  to  David  with  proposals  of 
peace,  but  being  insulted  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  Scot- 
tish king,  and  returned  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  English.  Then 
ensued  the  terrible  "  Battle  of  the 
Standard,"  which  forced  the 
Scotch  to  make  peace  with  Eng- 
land. At  the  time  of  his  death 
David  held  Lothian,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  "Westmoreland.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Mal- 
colm, called  from  his  gentleness 
"  the  Maiden,"  who  did  homage 
to  the  English  king,  Henry  II. , 
for  possessions  he  held  in  the 
north  of  England.  His  brother 
"William,  surnamed,  from  the 
armorial  bearing  he  adopted,  the 
Lion,  succeeded  Malcolm,  and 
being  taken  prisoner  while 
bravely  fighting  with  the  Eng- 
lish who   accidentally*   surprised 
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him,  received  very  insulting-  treat- 
ment, and  was  compelled  to  do 
homage  not  only  for  his  English 
possessions,  but  also  for  his 
crown.  This  cowardly  won  claim 
to  homage  for  the  Scottish  crown 
was  renounced  by  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  who  retained  his  right 
of  receiving  homage  for  the  Scot- 
tish king's  English  possessions 
only,  and  for  a  time  peace  reigned 
between  these  close  and  so  inti- 
mately allied  neighbours,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  two  nations 
began  to  blend  through  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  and  friendly 
intercourse.  William  the  Lion 
was  succeeded  by  his  Avise  and 
brave  young  son,  Alexander  II. , 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
English  barons  against  King- 
John,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  two  countries  were  so 
friendly  that  the  English  frontiers 
were  given  into  the  Scotch  king's 
charge  for  protection  during  the 
English  king's  visit  to  his  domi- 
nions in  France.  The  Danes 
and  Norwegians  invaded  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III.,  and  being  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Largs,  they  lost  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Man 
and  the  islands  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  which  up  to 
that  time  they  had  contrived  to 
hold  securely. 

Alexander  met  his  death  by  an 
accident  on  a  spot  which  to  this 
day  bears  the  name  of  King's 
Crag,  and  the  oldest  existing 
specimen  of  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage is  the  elegy  in  which  his 
death  is  mourned.  The  crown  of 
Scotland  then  fell  into  the  lap  of 
Margaret,  a  granddaughter  of 
Alexander's  and  daughter  of  Eric, 
King  of  Norway,  known  in  his- 
tory as  "  The  Maid  of  Norway." 
Edward  I.  of  England,  a  wise, 


brave,  and  just,  but  ambitious 
king,  proposed  a  marriage  be- 
tween Margaret  and  his  son, 
which  was  prevented  by  the 
Maid  of  Norway's  death.  There 
was  then  no  direct  heir  to  the  Scot- 
tish throne,  and  at  once  twelve 
powerful  claimants  sprang  up, 
each  demanding  the  crown  as  his 
sole  right,  and  each  opposed  by 
the  other's.  Trouble  and  civil 
war  in  its  most  terrible  aspect 
threatened  the  land,  and  its  per- 
plexed councillors  resolved  in  their 
despair  to  appoint  the  English  kin  g 
umpire  for  deciding  amongst  these 
fierce  rivals  which  should  reign, 
andforaid  to  enable  them  to  forci- 
bly put  down  opposition.  Unable 
to  resist  so  favourable  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  conditions,  Edward 
revived  the  old  claim  of  England 
to  the  homage  of  Scotland,  as  a 
just  right  which  he  would  never 
consent  to  waive.  Angry,  bitter, 
and  indignant,  but  helpless,  the 
Scottish  councillors  reluctantly 
assented,  and  the  greedy  candi- 
dates eagerly  did  so,  each  of 
the  latter  apparently  believing 
that  Edward  could  be  won  by 
bribes  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
adopt  his  special  cause.  Bruce 
was  one  of  the  disappointed 
claimants.  Baliol  was  the  chosen 
claimant,  and  duly  did  homage  as 
the  liege  vassal  and  subject  of 
England  on  the  20th  November, 
1292. 

But  the  Scottish  king  was  not 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  between 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Scotland 
and  the  exactions  of  England, 
Baliol  found  the  wearing  of  a 
crown  made  his  head  particularly 
uneasy.  Stung  with  fear  and  bitter 
with  shame  he  therefore  entered 
into  a  league  with  France,  and 
formally  renounced  his  state  of 
vassalage.     War  was  proclaimed, 
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and  Edward— with  whom  fought 
the  rival  claimant,  Bruce, — gained 
a  great  hattle  near  Dunbar. 
Baliol  made  a  most  humiliating 
submission,  Bruce  was  snubbed 
for  once  more  advancing  his 
claim,  and  Edward  removed  from 
Scotland  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  chair  or  throne  con- 
taining that  mysterious  stone 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Lon- 
don in  Westminster  Abbey  (see 
page  101).  Scotland  was  treated 
in  every  respect  as  a  conquered 
country,  and  the  chief  Scottish 
fortresses  were  garrisoned  with 
English  soldiers.  The  proud, 
brave  Scots  were  conquered  but 
not  submissive,  and  the  bitterness 
they  could  not  conceal  generated 
the  hatred  and  contempt  which 
made  their  bondage  increasingly 
cruel  and  degrading.  Then  arose 
William  Wallace,  daring  and 
brave,  but  remorselessly  cruel  in 
his  intense  hatred  of  the  English ; 
and  then  commenced  that  des- 
perate struggle  for  liberty  which 
the  world  ever  has  and  ever  will 
regard  with  feelings  of  deepest 
interest  and  admiration.  Never, 
did  men  right  more  obstinately 
and  fiercely,  or  revenge^hemselves 
more  cruelly,  than  the  Scots  did 
then.  Edward  hurried  from 
Flanders,  and  heading  a  great 
army  marched  rapidly  into  Scot- 
land. The  armies  met  at  Fal- 
kirk, and  the  Scots  were  defeated. 
Wallace  was  outlawed,  and  lived 
the  life  of  a  wild  hunted  animal 
in  caves  and  woods,  until  he  was 
at  length  taken  near  Glasgow 
through  the  treachery  of  a  sup- 
posed friend,  Sir  John  Menteith, 
brought  to  England,  tried  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  found  guilty 
of  treason,  condemned  to  death, 
and  duly  executed.  Robert 
the     Bruce,    grandson    of    the 


Bruce  who  fought  against  Baliol ; 
and  John  Comyn,  who  had  taken 
part  with  Wallace,  now  continued 
the  brave  resistance  Wallace  had 
begun.  Prudent  and  thoughtful 
as  well  as  daring  and  brave, 
Bruce  was  unscrupulously  ambi- 
tious. Comyn  was  the  rival  of 
Bruce  in  claiming  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  and  Bruce  first  quarrel- 
ling with  this  rival  murdered  him 
in  the  church  at  Dumfries,  and 
at  once  set  up  his  claim  as  the 
only  heir,  causing  himself  to  be 
at  once  crowned  King.  Edward 
hearing  this,  old,  feeble  and 
sickly  though  he  was,  promptly 
assembled  and  headed  his  hastily 
formed  army.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke met  the  Bruce  and  utterly 
routed  him  near  Methven. 
Bruce  and  the  Douglas,  with  a 
few  brave  adherents,  escaped  the 
slaughter,  and  lived  the  hard  and 
desperate  lives  of  outlaws,  endur- 
ing cold  and  hunger  and  meeting 
with  numerous  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  death  at  the  hands  of 
false  friends  and  merciless  foes. 
Driven  from  place  to  place,  per- 
forming prodigies  of  strength,  en- 
durance and  valour,  he  took  refuge 
in  Ireland,  during  the  winter  of 
1306.  In  the  island  of  Arran 
which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  he  and  Sir  James  Douglas 
formed  new  plans  for  returning 
to  Scotland,  and  for  making  a 
fresh  and  most  desperate  attempt. 
With  a  little  troop  of  about  sixty 
men  the  great  business  com- 
menced in  a  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare,  gradually  assuming 
greater  consequence  and  import- 
ance, until  once  more  the  brave 
old  lion  of  England  was  aroused, 
and  marching  for  Scotland,  but 
only  to  die  worn  out  with  age, 
fatigue,  and  sickness  before  his 
foes  were  in   sight,  three  miles 
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from  the  Scottish  frontier. 
Edward  II.,  his  son,  retreated 
without  righting,  and  the  canse 
of  Bruce  from  that  horn-  assumed 
a  more  hopeful  aspect.  The 
Scottish  nobility  losing  the  fear 
with  which  Edward  I.  had  in- 
spired them,  rose  in  great 
strength,  and  the  possession  of 
Scotland  was  slowly  but  surely 
won,  the  Scottish  army  swelling 
as  it  marched,  and  victory  after 
victory  inspiring  it  with  con- 
fidence and  valour.  The  crown- 
ing glory  came  for  Bruce  in  the 
great  battle  of  Bannockburn,  so 
nobly  sung  by  Bums,  and  once 
more  Scotland  was  a  free  and 
independent  country,  rapidly 
growing  in  power  and  greatness. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  dis- 
union which  soon  afterwards 
arose  xmder  the  regency  of  the 
stern  but  able  Randolph,  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  the  complications 
which  followed  in  the  regency  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  nephew  of 
Robert  Bruce,  or  the  long  story 
of  how  the  right  of  Baliol  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  was  revived 
and  successfully  established, 
we  must  note  that  once  more 
the  claim  of  England  to  the 
homage  of  Scotland  for  her  crown 
was  advanced  by  Edward  III. , 
which,  to  establish  himself  more 
firmly  on  the  throne  by  English 
aid,  was  admitted  by  Baliol.  Then 
the  patriots  arose,  headed  by  the 
great  Douglas,  and  drove  him 
out  of  Scotland.  War  wras  again 
proclaimed  between  the  two 
countries;  the  armies  met  near 
Berwick,  the  Scotch  were  beaten, 
and  once  more  Scotland  was  a 
conquered  but  still  desperately 
struggling  country.  But  France 
being  at  war  with  England  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  oppressed 
Scotch;   Edinburgh   Castle    and 


other  fortresses  were  retaken,  and 
at  length  the  nephew  of  king 
Robert  Bruce,  David  II.,  was 
crowned.  Truces  were  made  and 
broken,battles  after  battles  fought 
and  won,  sometimes  by  one  side, 
sometimes  by  the  other.  The 
first  of  the  Stuart  race  succeeded 
David  II. ;  the  war  with  Eng- 
land smouldered  or  flamed,  for  the 
Scotch  were  true  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Douglas,  who  said, 
"  Our  Scottish  people  will  endure 
pillage,  and  endure  famine,  and 
every  other  extremity  of  war ; 
but  they  will  not  endure  an  Eng- 
lish master."  The  lowland  and 
highland  Scotch  got  to  logger- 
heads, quarrels  and  dissension 
arose  amongst  the  nobles,  James 
I.  was  murdered,  the  young  Earl 
of  Douglas  was  murdered  by 
Chancellor  Crichton ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  wars  with  the  Dou- 
glasses, troubles  with  the  high- 
landers,  fresh  wars  with  England, 
the  marriage  of  James  IV.  with 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
the  invasion  of  England  by 
James  IV. ,  and  his  death  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Flodden,  the 
struggles  of  the  Douglasses  and 
Hamiltons  one  against  the  other, 
the  disquieting  effects  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  war  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England 
which  it  originated.  These  things 
we  can  but  mention.  To  end  our 
summary  we  need  only  the  last 
words  of  the  unhappy  James  V.: 
— "  It  came  with  a  lass  and  it 
will  go  with  a  lass,"  wrhen  he 
heard  of  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  hapless  Mary  Stuart, 
whose  son  was  the  first  Scottish 
king  of  Great  Britain.  James 
arrived  in  England  in  1603,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  and  from  that 
date  Scotland  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  kingdom. 
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Scotland  is  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  Great  Britain,  is  situated 
between  54°  37'  and  58°  42'  north 
latitude,  and  between  1°  47'  and 
6°  T  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich,and  is  surrounded  by  the  sea 
on  all  sides  except  at  the  south, 
which  is  separated  from  England 
partly  by  the  Tweed  and  other 
streams,  and  by  the  high  grounds 
in  that  quarter.  The  Caledonia 
of  the  Romans  was  that  part 
of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
from  which  name  the  people  were 
'ailed  Caledonians,  or  Picts.  The 
name  Scotland  came  from  a  tribe 
of  Scots  which  emigrated  to  Cale- 
donia in  the  11th  century.  They 
settled  in  the  county  of  Argyle, 
and,  though  small  in  number, 
their  chief  married  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Pictish  kings. 

Its  coast  presents  the  most  won- 
derful irregularities,  jutting  into 
the  ocean  in  high  peninsulas,  then 
receding  inland,  forming  gulfs, 
and  starting  seaward,  again  form- 
ing into  bold  headlands. 

The  extreme  length  of  Scotland 
is  280  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  about 
146  miles  more  or  less,  according 
to  position. 

A  late  writer  tries  to  prove 
that  the  actual  Scots  are  small  in 
number,  and  confined  mostly  to 
the  county  of  Argyle.  The  surface 
of  Scotland  is  most  varied  and  ir- 
regular. The  main  land  consists 
of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles,  with  nearly  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  fresh- 
water lakes.  One-third  of  the 
land  is  arable,  and  is  divided  into 
Lowlands  and  Highlands.  The 
latter  inchide  the  Hebrides,  Ork- 
ney, and  Shetland  Islands,  with 
the  northern  counties.  The  Low- 
lands, comparatively  level,  in- 
clude a  great    deal  of   country 


that  is  mountainous,  and  low 
when  taken  with  the  northern 
portion.  The  climate  of  Scotland 
is  extremely  variable  on  account 
of  its  seaward  exposure,  but  cold 
and  heat  are  not  so  intense  as  they 
are  in  similar  latitudes  of  other 
countries.  The  most  noted  of  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  is  the 
chain  in  the  Highlands  —  the 
Grampians — which  begins  near 
Loch  Etive  in  the  county  of 
Argyle,  and  ends  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee  on  the  eastern  coast. 

The  population  of  Scotland  is 
about  3,062,300  ;  the  increase  in 
the  years  from  1851  to  1861  was 
about  six  per  cent. 

Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  moun- 
tain, is  4,905  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  the  Lowlands  Heartfell  and 
Lowthers  are  more  than  3,000  feet 
high. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Forth,  Tweed,  Clyde,  Spey  and 
Tay.  The  Clyde  is  second  in  size  : 
the  River  Tay  coming  first,  it  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships  as 
far  as  Glasgow. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Scotland 
are  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Lomond, 
Loch  Tay,  Loch  Katrine,  Loch 
Earne,  Loch  Ness,LochLevenand 
Loch  Oich,  which  for  beauty  and 
Alpine  grandeur  is  not  surpassed 
on  the  Continent.  Loch  Leven  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  castle 
on  one  of  its  islands,  having  been 
once  a  prison  where  the  celebrated 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  im- 
prisoned ;  it  is  also  noted  for  its 
trout  fisheries. 

Scotland  is  largely  engaged  in 
cotton  linen  and  iron  manufac- 
turing. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
great  iron  ships  built  in  Great 
Britain  are  constructed  at  the  great 
ship  works  on  the  Clvde.  The 
ai  able  land  lies  along  the  sea  shore 
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and  the  rivers.  14,000,000  acres 
is  adapted  to  the  pasturage  of 
sheep. 

The   seasons  are  considerably 
later  than  they  are  in  England. 


respects  the  first.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand ;  is  busy  and 
thriving  in  every  detail  of  com- 
merce* and  industry j  and  is  pro- 
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Route  1. 

GLASGOW  AND  THE  CLYDE 
TO  GREENOCK. 

'  UPPOSING  our  tourist 
^  to  have  accompanied  us 
v)j,  from  Ireland  to  Glas- 
Jr-ks)  gow,  we  shall  now  make 
our  first  tour  in  Scot- 
land as  above. 

Glasgow,  situated  on  the  Clyde, 
is  second  in  importance  of  the 
cities  of  Scotland,  and  in  some 


bably  a  little  more  like  New 
York  than  any  other  city  of  the 
Eastern  World.  In  connection 
with  Greenock  and  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  is  an  immense  busi- 
ness in  iron  shipbuilding,  and  no 
small  amount  of  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  visiting  the  great  yards, 
with  their  foundries.  It  seems  le- 
gitimate, by  the  way,  that  these 
"  Clyde-built  steamers"  should 
supply  nearly  half  the  world,  as 
they  do — for  the  first  steamer  ever 
built  in  Europe  is  said  to  have 
been  launched  here  (in  1812).  It 
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has  a  very  extensive  shipping  and 
coasting  trade.  Hotels:  Maclean's, 
Queen's,  the  Royal  and  the  George. 

Architecturally,  and  in  public 
grounds,  Glasgow  has  many 
charms  and  much  historical  and 
romantic  interest.  The  Cathedral, 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  many  fine  monuments 
and  a  very  noble  series  of  painted 
windows,  by  Munich  artists.  A 
short  distance  from  it  is  a  fine 
cemetery  called  the  Necropolis. 
The  town  has  five  handsome 
bridges  crossing  the  Clyde,  and 
splendid  quays  along  the  river 
front.  Here  is  the  Broomielaw , 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  river- 
side drives  in  Europe. 

The  Glasgow  University  is  of 
high  repute  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Bishop  Turnbull  founded  it  in 
1450.  The  Cathedral,  St.  Mungo, 
is  a  very  noble  Gothic  edifice, 
built  by  the  celebrated  architect, 
Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. ;  it 
has  superseded  the  old  buildings, 
and  now  crowns  the  summit  of 
Gilmore  Hill.  Not  far  from  it, 
on  the  Great  "Western  Road,  is 
the  very  handsome  Episcopal 
Church  —  St.  Mary' s — by  the 
same  architect. 

The  Royal  Exchange  in  Queen 
Street,  a  magnificent  structure, 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  was 
erected ,"in  1829.  The  front  is  a 
fine  portico,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  chief  room  is  a 
large  hall,  supported  by  rows  of 
columns.  The  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
bronze,  by  Marochetti,  is  in  front 
of  the  Exchange,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £10,000,  by  subscription. 

Glasgow  has  two  fine  parks, 
West  End,  or  Kelvin  Grove  Park, 
and  South  Side,  or  Queen  s  Park. 
The  first  contains  forty  acres, 
situated  in  a  ^beautifully  pictu- 


resque locality.  Nearly  adjoining 
it  are  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

George  Square,  one  the  finest 
in  the  city,  has  various  monu- 
ments. One  of  them,  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  is  a  Doric  column, 
about  80  feet  in  height,  and 
is  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Sir 
Walter  on  top.  In  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  square  is  a 
statue  of  JameSjWatt,  by  Chant- 
rey. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  bronze  statue 
stands  in  the  north-west  comer. 
Near  these  are  the  statues  of 
Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
both  natives  of  Glasgow. 

The  only  picture  gallery  in 
Glasgow  is  "  Corporation  Gal- 
leries," in  M'Lellan  Buildings, 
Sauchiehall  Street.  It  consists 
of  three  handsome  rooms,  contain- 
ing copies  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  and  some  few 
originals  by  the  old  masters. 
The  best  pictures  in  the  gallery 
were  bequeathed  by  A.  M'Lellan, 
Esq. 

The  city  is  principally  supplied 
with  water  from  Loch  Katrine, 
40  miles  distant.  More  water  is 
used  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  than  in  any  city  in 
the  world,  the  daily  supply  being 
23,000,000  gallons'. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  has  a  fine 
library,  and  a  talented  corps  of 
professors,  who  lecture  to  young 
mechanics  on  the  subjects  of 
philosophy,  chemistry,  languages, 
and  subj  ects  of  ordinary  education. 

The  Royal  Bank,  situated 
behind  the  Exchange,  is  a  very 
beautiful  building. 

Steamers  leave  Glasgow  many 
times  a  day  for  Greenock. 

The  tourist  desirous  of  seeing 
the  great  iron  ship -building 
works,  should  take  the  trip,  as 
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it  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours. 
Two  miles  below  the  city,  at 
Govan,  the  great  establishment 
of  Napier  and  Sons  is  situated  ; 
further  below  is  Tod  and  Mc- 
Gregor's. The  banks  of  the  river 
are  dotted  with  fine  mansions 
and  pleasant  villas. 

Half-way  between  Glasgow 
and  Greenock  is 

Bowling,  where  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  enters  the  Clyde. 
Henry  Bell,  who  was  the  first 
to  introduce  steamvessels  on 
the  Clyde,  is  honoured  by  an 
obelisk  to  his  memory  here. 
After  passing  Bowling  the  large 
rock  of  Dumbarton,  560  feet  high, 
is  seen  rising  from  the  water  near 
the  junction  of  the  Leven  and 
the  Clyde.  The  castle  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  "Wallace  was 
imprisoned  here :  the  custodian 
will  show  his  two-handed  sword. 
Two  miles  below  is  the  old  Castle 
of  Newark.  Port  Glasgow,  the 
former  port  of  Glasgow,  is  next 
reached.  Three  miles  f  m-ther  on  is 

Greenock.  This  is  a  seaport, 
celebrated  for  its  dock,  22  £ 
miles  "W.N.W.  of  Glasgow,  from 
whence  it  may  be  reached  by  boat 
in  less  than  two  hours.  A  con- 
siderable business  is  done  here  in 
iron  shipbuilding  and  sugar  re- 
fining. There  are  also  iron  foun- 
dries, machine  works,  roperies  and 
sail-cloth  factories,  breweries,  &c. 
Great  facilities  are  afforded  for 
giving  motion  to  machinery  by 
two  lines  of  fall,  each  512  feet, 
from  extensive  waterworks  con- 
structed among  the  hills  over- 
hanging the  town.  The  water 
descending  the  falls  amounts  to 
1 ,200  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  is 
equal  to  1,843  horse  power.  The 
hills  are  800  feet  high.  The 
aqueduct  has  a  length  of  6|  miles 


from  reservoirs,  occupying  324 
acres,  at  a  height  of  630  feet.  It 
has  a  telegraph  station. 

The  range  of  hills  beyond 
Greenock  afford  some  very 
charming  views ;  and  in  the 
burying  ground  of  the  old  church 
is  the  grave  of  Mary  Campbell, 
Bums' s  "  Highland  Mary."  The 
Custom  House  is  a  splendid 
Grecian  edifice,  the  front  of  which 
is  120  feet  in  length,  and  the 
depth  more  than  50.  It  includes 
offices  for  the  Excise. 

The  herring  fishery  is  one  of 
the  oldest  branches  of  its  indus- 
tries. Its  population  is  42,000, 
and  the  principal  hotels  are  the 
Royal  Tontine -zxAihs  WhiteHart. 
Along  the  river  side  there  is  a 
very  handsome  esplanade  more 
than  a  mile  long. 

Here  was  born  the  great  im- 
prover of  the  steam  engine,  James 
Watt,  and  a  statue,  by  Chantry, 
has  been  erected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  his  memory.  Crossing 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  by  steam,  we 
reach 

Hunter's  Quay,  a  modern 
place,  somewhat  resembling  Sta- 
ten  Island,  which  is  connected,  by 
a  succession  of  small  neat  villas, 
with  the  very  beautiful  watering- 
place  of 

Dunoon.  The  chief  hotel 
here  is  Argyle.  It  is  really  a 
charming  village  of  5,000  in- 
habitants, with  pleasant  little 
slate-roofed  white  villas  embo- 
somed in  trees.  Here  Queen 
Mary  resided  in  1563.  Near  the 
pier  is  a  ruined  castle,  of  which 
the  family  of  Argyll  are  here- 
ditary constables.  Here  they 
lived  at  one  period.  The  bishops 
of  Argyll  afterwards  also  lived 
here. 
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Route  2. 

GLASGOW    AND     LANARK 
TO  AYR. 

^ROM  Glasgow,  by  train 
(the  station  is  in  Bucha- 
nan Street),  Ave  may 
have  a  very  agreeable 
excursion  to  the  supposed 
Oolonia  of  Ptolemy,  the  royal 
burgh  and  county  town  of 

Lanark,  near  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde,  which  has  been  called 
the  orchard  of  Scotland.  Here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
famous  in  the  annals  of  Border 
minstrelsy,  and  may  visit  the  cele- 
brated falls  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Tinto  Hills,  a  range  the  highest 
of  which  is  2,400  feet  above  the 
sea.  We  are  here  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Douglas  Dale,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  once 
powerful  house  of  Douglas,  and 
the  scene  of  some  terrible  and 
romantic  adventures,  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  embodied  in 
his  story  of  "  Castle  Dangerous." 
The  grandest  of  the  Clyde  Falls 
is  the  Corra  Linn,  which  has 
a  descent  of  84  feet;  but  the 
largest  is  Stone-byres.  On  the 
top  of  the  cliffs  is  a  little  mir- 
rored pavilion  ;  and  an  old  castle, 
said  to  have  been  the  stronghold 
of  Wallace,  overlooks  the  falls. 
The  distance  from  Lanark  to  New 
Lanark  is  a  mile.  To  Corra  Linn 
1|  miles ;  to  Bownton  Linn,  2 
miles ;  to  the  Fall  of  Stonebyres, 
2  miles ;  to  Cartland  Crags,  a  mile. 
Hamilton  is  a  town  10  miles 
from  Glasgow,  which  stands  on 
rising  ground,  commanding  fine 
views  over  a  rich  and  highly  pic- 
turesque country;  and  though 
the  streets  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, the  town  is  very  well  built, 


neat,  and  clean.  The  manufac- 
tures comprise  lace,  imitation 
cambric,  black  silk  veils,  check 
shirting,  and  hempen  fabrics. 
Immediately  adjoining,  on  the 
east,  is  Hamilton  Park,  contain- 
ing the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  Britain.  Population  of 
parliamentary  borough, ,  10,688. 
It  is  a  telegraph  station. 

Both  well  Castle. — This  is  a 
picturesque  ruin  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, which  consists  of  two 
enormous  towers  flanking  a  large 
quadrangle.  Portions  of  the  wall 
are  60  feet  high,  and  14  ft.  in 
thickness.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Edward  III.  when  invading  Scot- 
land. William  Wallace  lived  here 
during  his  governorship.  Visitors 
are  admitted  at  the  principal  gate- 
way, from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  An 
old  well  in  one  of  the  towers,  sunk 
deep  into  the  rock,  was  discovered 
some  years  ago.  The  entry  is  upon 
the  north  side.  This  castle,  the 
origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  is 
known  to  have  changed  owners 
frequently.  Edward  I.  of  Enp- 
lane!, made  it  a  grant  to  Amyer 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
his  governor  of  Scotland.  Robert 
Bruce  granted  Bothwell  Castle  to 
Andrew  Murray,  Lord  Bothwell, 
who  had  married  Christiana,  the 
sister  of  that  monarch;  next  it 
devolved  to  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Douglas,  upon  his  espousing  the 
heiress  of  that  marriage.  After 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglasses 
it  was  successively  acquired  and 
forfeited  by  the  Crichtons  and  by 
John  Ramsey,  a  favourite  of 
James  III.  It  was  conferred  by 
Japtes  IV.  upon  Patrick  Hepburn, 
Lord  Hailes,  whom  he  created  Eai  1 
of  Bothwell,  and  who  was  after- 
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wards  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  It  again 
returned  to  the  Crown,  upon 
forfeiture  upon  the  flagitious 
James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  for  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  James  VI. 
granted  it  to  Francis  Stewart, 
son  of  John,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  the 
natural  son  of  James  V.,  who 
having  also  incurred  forfeiture, 
his  estates  were  granted  to  the 
lairds  of  Buccleuch  and  Rox- 
burgh, from  whom  the  Marquess 
of  Hamilton  acquired  the  su- 
periority of  this  estate.  But  this 
castle  had  been  previously  con- 
veyed to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and 
thus  it  reverted  to  the  noble 
family  of  Douglas. 

Amongst  other  excursions  from 
Glasgow  there  is  one  which  most 
lovers  of  Burns  will  be  glad  to 
enjoy,  namely,  a  visit  to  Ayr 
and  the  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, to  which  this  poet's  works 
have  given  a  world-wide  popu- 
larity. The  trip  may  be  made  in  a 
single  day  by  rail.  Proceeding 
west  from  Glasgow  at  a  distance 
of  about  7  miles  we  reach — 

Paisley,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  market,  and  post  town, 
famous  for  its  ancient  abbey 
church,  which  contains  the  tombs 
of  many  great  historical  and  royal 
personages ;  amongst  others,  Mar- 
jory Bruce,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
I.,  and  mother  of  Robert  II.  Pais- 
ley has  a  population  of  about 
50,000  ;  it  was  founded  in  1160. 
It  has  some  pleasant  gardens  (the 
Fountain) ,  which  were  opened  in 
1868,  and  has  long  been  celebrated 
as  the  great  manufacturing  centre 
for  all  kinds  of  fancy  goods  in 
silk  and  cotton,  although  it  has 
large  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
soap  works,  distilleries,  and  other 
factories;  its  navigable  rivers,  the 
Clyde   and   Cart,  affording  con- 


siderable facilities  for  both  im- 
p  orting  and  exp  orting .  In  Paisley, 
Wilson  the  ornithologist,  the 
poets  Tannahill  and  Mother- 
well, and  Professor  Wilson  were 
born.  The  chief  hotels  here  are 
George  and  The  Saracen's  Head. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Paisley 
we  note  on  an  eminence  above  the 
Cart  the  ruins  of  a  castle  called 
Cruikstone.  Here  Darnley  and 
Mary  Stuart  passed  their  honey- 
moon. 

Ayr,  which  is  40  miles  from 
Glasgow,  is  a  clean,  healthy,  an- 
cient little  seaport  town.  An  in- 
teresting object  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Twa  Brigs,"  immortalized 
by  Burns.  The  Wallace  Tower 
is  in  the  High-street,  on  the  site 
of  the  dungeon  where  he  was  con- 
fined ;  with  a  statue  of  the  hero 
in  front,  executed  by  Thorn,  and 
the  clock  and  bells  of  the  old 
dungeon  at  the  top.  Statues  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton  and 
General  Neil  are  here  erected. 
The  Burns  Cottage,  a  very  hum- 
ble house,  is  about  2  miles  from 
Ayr,  with  two  rooms  in  bad  re- 
pair. Here  the  poet  was  born 
in  1759.  The  cottage  stands  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  reaching 
Alio  way  Kirk  and  the  Brig  o' 
Doon.  It  contains  only  two  rooms, 
and  is  thatched  and  whitewashed 
like  a  cabin  of  the  humblest  order. 
Over  the  door  is  a  portrait  of 
Burns,  beneath  which  is  the 
following  inscription:  "Robert 
Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Poet,  was 
born  under  this  roof  the  25th 
January,  1759.  Died  a.d.  1796, 
aged  37|  years."  The  poet  was 
born  in  what  is  now  the  kitchen, 
in  a  recess,  which  is  still  shown  to 
tourists.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond  is  Kirk  AUoway,  the 
haunted    church    in    "  Tarn    o' 
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Shanter;"  and  close  by  are  the 
"  Banks  and  braes  o'  Bonny 
Doon,"  crossed  by  the  single- 
arched  stone  bridge  where  "  Cuttie 
Sarb"  pulled  off  the  tail  of  Tani 
o'  Shanter' s  mare.  The  Burns 
Monument,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Doon,  close  to  the  haunted 
Kirk,  and  within  sight  of  the 
sea,  is  a  handsome  Corinthian- 
columned  structure  60  feet  high, 
designed  after  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates  at  Athens.  It  was 
erected  in  1820  at  a  cost  of  17,000 


given  by  Burns  to  Highland 
Mary,  a  snuff-box  from  the  wood 
of  Alloway  Kirk,  and  other  relics. 

Route  3. 

GLASGOW  TO  CARLISLE. 

g^Jg'  T ARTING  from  the  rail- 
*a^3^c?t  way  station  inBuchanan- 
fe^^v'  street  for  Carlisle,  about 
f|£^S$  6  miles  on  our  way  Ave 
note  Gae.nk.irk,  a  place 
celebrated  for  its  potteries.  At 
Gartsherrie  Junction,  2  miles 


BCBNS     BIRTHPLACE,    KLLISLA.ND 


dols.,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
neatly  kept  garden.  In  a  lower 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
monument  are  shown,  among 
other  things,  a  portrait,  the  Bible 


onward,  a  line  branches  off  to 
Edinburgh,  Perth,  Inverness,  and 
Aberdeen.  Fifteen  miles  be- 
yond that  we  reach  Mother- 
well,    where    the     Clydesdale 
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branch  from  Glasgow  by  Cam- 
buslang  joins  the  main  line  ;  and 
a  little  beyond  there  stands 
Wishaw  Castle,  the  grounds  of 
which  are  very  picturesque.  Pro- 
ceeding through  a  remarkably  rich 
and  lovely  expanse  of  country,  we 
see  at  a  distance,  Maudslie  Castle 
and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Oswald,  an 
ancient  hermitage,  on  a  peninsula 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Clyde,— Milton,  a  Tudor  building 
of  great  beauty  is  passed,  and  then 
we  reach  the  episcopal  city  of — 

Carlisle,  the  border  town  of 
Cumberland,  32  miles  from  Glas- 
gow, on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Eden,  which  runs  into  the  Caldew, 
near  Solway  Frith.  Interesting 
from  its  associations  with  border 
warfare,  and  for  the  remains  of 
the  old  Castle,  said  to  have  been 
built  as  a  defence  against  the 
Scots,  by  William  Riiius.  For- 
merly this  was  a  place  of  great 
military  importance .  Here  in  1 5  6  8 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  im- 
prisoned, and  the  remembrance  of 
her  favourite  promenade  is  still 
preserved  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Lady's  Walk.  The  cathedral  oc- 
cupies the  highest  ground,  and  is 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Saxon. 
It  has  recently  been  repaired 
and  restored.  The  town  has  a 
handsome  bridge  over  the  Eden, 
which  is  in  length  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  trade  of  Car- 
lisle consists  of  cotton,  woollens, 
linen,  leather,  hardware,  hats, 
&c,  and  it  has  some  large 
breweries  and  foundries. 

Leaving  Carlisle  and  continu- 
ing our  journey,  we  reach  Clek- 
horn,  notable  for  its  neighbour- 
hood to  an  ancient  chapel  and  a 
Roman  encampment.  A  line 
branches  off  here  to  Lanark, 
which  is  4  miles  distant,  Car- 
staibs  Junction  (30£  miles),  is 


where  the  Edinburgh  branch  of 
the  Caledonian  Railway  joins  that 
from  Glasgow.  We  next  cross 
the  Clyde  and  reach  Thanker- 
ton,  near  the  ruins  of  Coving- 
ton Castle,  a  village  to  which  the 
persecuted  Covenanters  often  re- 
treated for  shelter.  Near  Sym- 
ington (37?  miles)  we  see  the 
ruins  of  Fatlips  Castle,  and  the 
highest  of  the  Tinto  Hills,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred, 
anciently  known  as  the  "  Hill  of 
Fire,"  probably  from  its  having 
been  the  hill  on  which  the  an- 
cient Celtic  priests  ignited  their 
huge  bonfires.  Before  reaching 
Lamington  we  observe  some 
Druidical  remains,  some  signs  of 
a  Eoman  encampment,  and,  far- 
ther on,  the  old  tower  of  Laming- 
ton. Beyond  Elvanfoot,  the 
Lowther  Hills  rise  upwards  to  a 
height  on  the  right  of  3000  feet. 
On  the  left  are  the  sources  of 
the  Tweed,  the  Annan,  and  the 
Clyde.  We  now  pass  successively 
Beattock,  Nethercleugh,  and 
Lockerbie,  near  which  is  a  house 
called  Brick  Hall,  celebrated  in 
local  annals  as  the  place  where 
the  original  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Old  Mortality  died  at  a  greatly 
advanced  age  in  1801.  In  due 
time  we  leave  Lockerbie,  cross 
the  Water  of  Milk,  the  scenery  of 
which  possesses  charming  fea- 
tures ;  Skiddaw,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mountains  in  the  lake  dis- 
trict of  England,  here  becomes 
visible.  At  Ecclepechan  we  see 
a  large  tower  or  keep,  called  Hod- 
dam  House,  a  place  which  in  olden 
times  was  an  important  strong- 
hold, opposite  which,  on  a  small 
hillock,  stands  the  "  Tower  of  Re- 
pentance," built  by  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Lord  Hemes,  as  a 
mark  of  penitence  for  some  for- 
gotten crime. 
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Proceeding*,  we  pass  the  River 
Kirtle,  over  a  viaduct  of  nine 
arches,  near  which,  on  the  north 
side,  we  notice  the  Tower  of 
Robert  Gill,  a  noted  marauder, 
who,  with  a  daring  hand  of  fol- 
lowers, used  to  lay  waste  the 
country  round  ahout,  and  drive 
off  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
farm-steads.  Leaving  on  the 
right  the  hranch  line  to  Glasgow 
by  Dumfries  and  Kilmarnock,  Ave 
proceed  on  our  way,  with  the  Sol- 
way  Frith  and  the  mountains  of 
Westmoreland  in  the  far  distance, 
and  soon  reach  Giietna  Junc- 
tion, near  Gretna  Green,  a  vil- 
lage which  has  attained  celebrity 
as  the  place  where  clandestine 
marriages  were  entered  into  be- 
tween runaway  couples  from  be- 
yond the  border.  The  officiating 
minister,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
the  village  blacksmith,  and  the 
ceremony  consisted  merely  in  in- 
scribing the  names  in  a  register. 
Such  marriages  were  declared  il- 
legal by  Act  of  Parliamentin  1856. 

The  tourist,  passing  Floris- 
ton,  proceeds  along  an  embank- 
ment called  Guard's,  crosses  the 
Solway  Moss  (on  which  six  mil- 
lion tons  of  earth  had  to  be 
banked  up  before  a  sufficiently 
solid  and  safe  foundation  could 
be  secured  for  the  railway),  and 
crosses  the  river  Esk  over  a  via- 
duct of  seven  arches,  leaving 
Rockcliffe  behind,  and  so  arrives 
at  Carlisle. 

Route  4. 
GLASGOW  TO  CARLISLE  & 

ANNAN  BY  DUMFRIES. 

REAVING  Glasgow,  at  a 
distance  of  7  miles  we 
once  more  pass  the 
thriving  town  of  Pais- 
ley and  reach  John- 
stone,  a    manufacturing    town 


of  about  6000  inhabitants.  Near 
Beith  we  see  the  remains  of 
Giffen  Castle,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton. 
Kilburnie  is  the  next  station, 
near  which  is  a  loch,  2  miles  long, 
of  the  same  name.  At  Dalry 
Junction  there  is  a  branch  line 
to  Ayr.  At  Dairy  originated  the 
agitation  against  episcopal  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  which  led  to 
great  persecutions,  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism.  Leaving  Ste- 
warton  we  reach 

Kilmarnock.  This  town  has 
a  population  of  about  22,000,  and 
does  a  considerable  trade  in  wool- 
len and  cotton  stuffs,  carpets,  &c. 
It  communicates  by  rail  with 
Troon  and  Ayr,  and  is  a  telegraph 
station.  Pursuing  our  route  we 
pass  Hurlford  and  Mauchline, 
the  scene  of  several  of  Burns' 
poems.  Jean  Armour  was  the 
daughter  of  a  stonemason  at 
Mauchline,  with  whom  Burns  fell 
in  love,  and  who,  after  many 
troubles  and  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  his  family,  became 
his  wife.  Here  the  great  plough- 
man poet  wrote  many  of  his  finest 
poems,  which  were  first  published 
at  Kilmarnock. 

The  scene  of  his  "  Holy  Fair" 
is  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  Mauch- 
line, just  opposite  the  gate  of 
which  is  the  cottage  where  the 
"Jolly Beggars"  assembled;  and 
in  a  cottage  near  is  shown  the 
room  in  which  the  poet's  mar- 
riage was  celebrated,  and  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
satire  entitled  "  The  Calf."  On  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of 
the  Whitef  ord  Arms  Inn  he  in- 
scribed the  humourous  "Epitaph 
on  John  Dow,"  the  landlord. 

Auchinleck.  (12  miles  east 
from  Ayr,  and  47  £  miles  from 
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Glasgow)  we  may  note  in  passing, 
as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family 
to  which  belonged  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  biographer,  Boswell. 

C akron  Bridge  was  the  birth- 
place of  "  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton." 

Thornhill  is  a  remarkable 
clean  village,  with  a  population 
of  1,450 ;  near  here  is  Closeburn, 
and  next,  on  the  left,  is  "Wallace 
Hall  Academy,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Scotland.  Haly- 
wood  flits  by,  and  we  reach 
Dalswinton,  where  is  a  small 
lake  on  which  "Watt  made  his 
first  practical  experiment  in  steam 
navigation.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  a  farm  which 
was  occupied  by  Burns  when  he 
wrote  "T am O'Shanter."  Wenext 
come  to  the  royal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Dumfries,  which 
is  28  miles  north-west  from  Car- 
lisle, and  nearly  1 00  f  rom  Glasgow. 
Itis  the  principal  town  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  This  town,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  monument  erected 
over  the  grave  of  Burns  in  St. 
Michael's  church  (the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  Scotland),  which 
was  built  in  the  13th  century 
contains  the  house  in  which  the 
ploughman-poet  died,  and  where 
the  widow  resided  over  thirty 
years.  It  will  be  found  in  Burns 
Street.  The  allegoi  ical  sculpture 
on  the  tomb,  representing  the 
genius  of  Scotland  placing  the 
mantle  of  poesy  on  the  shoulder  of 
Bums,was  executed  by  Turnerelli. 
You  can  visit  from  here  Caerlave- 
roch  Castle,  Drumianrig  Castle — 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh, — Lincluden  House,  and 
New  Abbey.  The  ruins  of  Lin- 
cluden Abbey  and  Lincluden 
College  are  seen  from  the  rail- 
way j  ust  before  you  arrive  at  Dum- 
fries, on  a  gentle  eminence  near 


the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Nith 
and  Cluden. 

The  manufactures  of  Dumfries 
are  leather,  shoes,  baskets,  hats, 
woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  &c. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  in 
Dumfries,  tourists  who  are  con- 
stant playgoers  will  be  sure  to 
visit  the  theatre  in  which  the  great 
English  actor  Edmund  Kean  made 
his  first  appearance.  In  the  church 
is  the  shrine  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Bobert  III.,  and  wife  of 
Earl  Douglas.  Again  resuming 
our  onward  journey  by  raiL 
we  soon  pass  Ruthwell,  and  on 
the  right  we  note  Comlangan  Cas- 
tle, surrounded  by  a  well- wooded 
park ;  crossing  Lochar  Moss  we 
see  the  Lochar  flowing  along  its 
winding  course,  and  near  Cum- 
mertrees  view  Hoddama  Castle, 
built  by  Lord  Herries.  Soon  after 
we  arrive  at — 

Annan,  15  miles  from  Dum- 
fries, and  from  Glasgow  1064 
miles  ;  the  chief  hotel  here  is  the 
Queensberry  Arms.  The  town  has 
a  population  about  4,600,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scot- 
land. The  river  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  and  which  falls 
into  the  Solway  Frith  is  spanned 
by  a  handsome  bridge  of  three 
arches.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river  a  salmon  fishery  exists.  An- 
nan is  a  seaport  town,  has  a  goou 
harbour,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able coasting  trade.  Foreign  timber 
imports  are  largely  landed  here. 
It  contains  three  schools  and  two 
churches,  the  most  ancient  of 
which  has  a  fine  belfry.  Here 
are  also  shipbuilding  yards,  and 
a  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  gingham,  cotton 
goods  and  cordage,  &c.  It  is  a 
telegraph  station.  About  10  miles 
farther  is  Gretna  Green  Junction 
to  Carlisle  {see  page  73). 


Route  b.— GLASGOW  TO  OBAN. 


Route  5. 


GLASGOW  TO  INVERARY 
AND  OBAN. 


>BAN  is  a  pleasant  and 
popular  health  resort  in 
the  Highlands,  which 
during  the  summer 
months  is  filled  with 
,  Inverness,  and  other 
who  make  this  the 
starting-point  for  Staffa,  Iona, 
and  other  local  lions. 

There  are  several  routes  to  reach 
Ohan.  The  usual  one  is  via  In- 
verary  by  steamer  from  Glasgow 
up  Loch  Long  to  Arroquhar  (four 
hoiks'  sail) ,  thence  by  coach  round 
the  head  of  Loch  Long  via  Glen- 
coe,  round  the  head  of  Loch  Fine, 
and  down  to  Inverary,  a  distance 
of  20  miles,  and  a  most  lovely 
road.  Or  the  traveller  may  take 
the  cars  from  Glasgow  to  Bal- 
loch,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond, 
and  steamer  to  Tarbet. 

[Oban  may  also  be  reached 
when  returning  from  Inver- 
ness on  your  way  to  Glasgow 
(supposing  you  to  have  come 
to  Oban  by  the  Crinan  Canal 
route) .] 

There  is  yet  another  route  via 
Loch  Long  to  Loch  Goil,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  coach  starts  for 
St.  Catharine's  Pier,  a  ride  of 
8  miles.  A  steamer  which  waits 
for  the  coach  starts  on  its  arrival 
for— 

Inverary,  a  pleasantly  located 
town,  with  about  twelve  hun- 
dred inhabitants ;  famous  for  its 
herring  fishery  and  its  castle. 
The  grounds  of  the  castle  are 
open  to  the  public.  The  fol- 
lowing satirical  and  bitter  lines 


were  written  by  Burns  on  the 
window  of  the  hotel  here  :  - 

"  Who'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 
I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  lord,  their  god,  his  Grace. 
There's  naething  here  but  Highland 
pride, 
And  Highland  cauld  and  hunger  ; 
1  f  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
"JTwas  surely  in  His  anger." 

During  the  tourist  season  a 
coach  leaves  Inverary  every 
morning  for  Oban.  The  ride 
occupies  about  eight  hours. 

Kilchtjrn  Castle,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe, 
will  be  sure  to  attract  attention. 
This  castle,  founded  by  the  wife 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  brought  as  her  dower  to  Sir 
Colin,the  Black  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
and  founder  of  the  Argyle  family . 

The  territory  round  the  head 
of  Loch  Awe  was  formerly  in 
possession  of  the  clan  Gregor,  but 
now  possessed  by  the  Campbells. 
The  salmon  of  the  river  Awe 
are  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world.  The  "  Bridge  of  Awe" 
is  the  scene  of  Scott's  "  High- 
land "Widow."  Descending  to 
l.och  Etive,  we  pass  the  ruins  of 
Dunstaffnage  Castle. 

Steamers  ran  to  Staffa  and  Iona 
on  every  day  except  Sunday. 

The  ruins  of  Dunolly  Castle 
are  situated  about  a  mile  off,  upon 
a  precipitous  rock  overhanging 
Loch  Etive.  The  view  from  their 
summit  is  a  most  glorious  one. 

Dunolly  Castle  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  lords  of  Lorn,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of  Admiral 
M'Dougal,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  McDougals,  descended  from 
the  mighty  Somerled  who  was 
Lord  of  the  Isles  in  the  twelfth 
century. 
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Route  6. 

OBAX  TO  STAFFA  AXD 
IOXA. 

^|fp§j$2:16  journey  must  be 
^q/aBI^  taken  only  in  fine 
SVfc|)  weather,  as  it  is  impos- 
'\§j$£g  sible  to  land  at  Staffa 
if  the  sea  is  very  rough. 
It  is  generally  reached  from  Oban 
across  the  niouth  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
passing  the  island  of  Lismore  on 
the  left. 

The  steamer  leaves  Oban  har- 
bour about  seven  in  the  morning. 
The  ruins  of  Ardtornish  Castle, 
on  a  chain  of  rocks  overlooking 
the  sea,  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Aline,  once  a  stronghold  for 
the  "  lords  of  the  isle?'  "We 
then  pass  Salen,  near  which  is 
Aros  Castle,  and  on  the  right 
Killlindine  Castle,  and  arrive  at 
the  harboxu-  of  Tobermory,  the 
chief  village  of  "Dark  Mull,'* 
the  hotel  is  Mull.  Leaving  here 
we  pass  the  mouth  of  Loch  Stuart, 
and  on  the  right  we  see  Mingary 
Castle,  a  ruin  nearly  surrounded 
by  water. 

"We  may  here  remark  that  the 
coasts  of  M ull  abound  in  caves, 
with  some  of  which  are  connected 
many  stirring  tales  illustrative  of 
the  ancient  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  the  inhabitants. 

After  leaving  Tobermory  we 
get  free  from  the  Sound  of  Mull ; 
but  the  long  headland  of  Ard- 
namurchan,  extending  far  to  the 
westward,  hems  in  our  course  on 
that  side.  Rounding  the  point 
of  Cullich,  the  last  promontory  of 
Mull,  we  find  ourselves  moving 
freely  on  the  heaving  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
the  Dutchman's  Cap  and  Tresh- 


nish  Isles,  the  former  limits  of 
the  Sudereys,or  ancient  dominion 
of  the  Kings  of  Man,  prey,  CoU, 
Muck,  Eigg,  with  its  wild  and 
lofty  Scuir,  and  the  high  serrated 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  Island 
of  Rum,  like  those  of  Cuchullin 
and  of  Arran,burstupon  our  view, 
and  assiu-eus  of  our  near  approach 
to  the  sounding  caves  of  Staffa, 
and  the  last  resting-places  of  Iona. 
In  front,  the  great  ocean  is  ex- 
tended before  us  to  the  horizon  ; 
and  if  the  day  be  unusually  serene, 
we  may  descry,  far  to  the  north- 
west, the  faint  outlines  of  South 
TJist  and  Barra. 

Staffa  and  Iona  have  nothing 
imposing  about  them  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  former  ap- 
pears as  a  round,  lumpish  rock, 
and  the  latter  is  so  low  that  at 
first  it  seems  but  a  dark  speck  of 
cloud  resting  on  the  sruface  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  only  when 
we  approach  within  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  rocks, 
that  the  beauties  of  Staffa  begin 
to  unfold  themselves.  If  the 
visitor  is  in  a  sailing  boat  let  him 
not  be  in  haste  to  reach  the 
landing-place,  but  let  him  rather 
first  sail  along  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  He  will  thus 
pass  the  entrances  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  caves,  will  become 
familiar  with  the  general  charac- 
ters of  the  colonnades,  and  at  the 
south-  western  extremity  will  have 
a  most  imposing  view  of  the  main 
entablature  of  the  island,  support- 
ed by  the  continuous  cliff's  of 
basaltic  pillars. 

Staffa  is  of  an  irregular  oval 
shape,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  presenting  an  un- 
even table-land,  resting  on  cliffs 
of  varying  height.  The  greatest 
elevation  lies  towards  the  south- 
west, and  appears  to  be  about 
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144  feet.  The  island  is  com- 
posed of  a  fundamental  ledge  of 
rocks  of  conglomerated  trap  or 
tufa,  to  which  succeeds  a  greyish 
black,  hard,  and  compact  columnar 
basalt,  which  is  covered  by  a 
mass  of  shapeless  basalt  of  the 
same  description,  with  small  col- 
umns interspersed  through  it. 
The  whole  facade  of  the  island, 
the  arches  and  floorings  of  the 
caves,  strongly  resemble  architec- 
t  ural  designs,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed by  terms  taken  from  works 
of  art ;  and  even  the  surface  of 
the  summit  of  the  island,  pre- 
senting   in    several    places   the 


Herdsman  cave  and  Fingal's  cave, 
of  which  our  illustration  conveys 
but  an  imperfect  idea,  for  this 
cavern  is,  for  curiously  pictur- 
esque effects,  fairy-like  character 
and  grandeur  of  proportions,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world.  Returning  to  the  steamer 
we  proceed  some  distance  south- 
ward of  Staft'a,  Iona,  or  Icolmkill, 
"the  island  of  Columba's  cell," 
which  has  been  known  as  the 
"  Island  of  Waves."  The  cathe- 
dral spire  is  the  first  conspicuous 
object  visible  on  approaching  this 
island,  and  in  the  abbey  are  the 
reputed  tombs  of  forty-eight  Irish 


FIjNt&AL  s  cave,  staffa. 


ends  of  small  columns  jutting  up 
from  the  amorphous  basalt,  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  tessel- 
lated pavement.  So  numerous  are 
the  caves,  that  the  rock  may 
almost  be  described  as  perforated 
with  them  all  round,  but  the 
wonders  of  the  spot  are  concen 
trated  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the 
surge  which  constantly  beats  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  island  ren- 
ders the  examination  of  them  very 
difficult  and  dangerous .  On  land- 
ing from  the  steamer  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  tourists  usually 
visit  the   Scallop-shell  cave,  the 


kings,  together  with  many  stone 
crosses  and  other  interesting  re- 
lics. Return  is  made  to  Oban 
early  in  the  evening. 

Route  7. 
OBAN  TO  GLENCOE. 

JHE  distance  is  26  miles, 
and  in  summer  boats 
leave  Oban  every  week 
for  Ballachulish,  where 
vehicles  take  up  pas- 
sengers to  Glencoe,  and  return  in 
time  for  every  boat  to  Oban. 
The    excursion    occupies    about 
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twelve  hours.  On  returning,  the 
steamer  passes  Dunolly  Castle, 
the  island  of  Kerrara,  the  island  of 
Lismore,  and  through  part  of  Loch 
Linnhe,  north  of  Lismore,  thence 
into  Loch  Leven  back  toBallachu- 
lish  ;  the  hotel  here  is  BaUachu- 
lish.  After  a  short  drive  we  reach 

Glencoe,  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ossian,  and  noted  for 
the  massacre  of  its  hospitable  and 
unsuspecting  inhabitants,  com- 
mitted by  the  government  troops 
in  1691.  The  particulars  of  that 
transaction  are  familiar  to  every 
one  ;  it  fixed  an  everlasting  stigma 
upon  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mar}-,  and  combined  cruelty  and 
treachery  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  public  act  to  be  met 
with  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
The  scenery  of  Glencoe  is  the 
most  awfully  wild  and  romantic 
of  any  in  the  Highlands,  or  per- 
haps in  the  British  islands.  The 
valley  is  remarkably  narrow,  and 
on  every  side  black  rocks,  almost 
perpendicular,  rise  to  a  height  of 
3,000  feet.  On  one  side  their 
summits  are  jagged  and  broken 
for  many  miles,  in  some  places 
shooting  into  lofty  spires  ;  and  at 
many  parts  two  opposite  ranges 
approach  so  near  together,  that 
they  seem  to  hang  over  each  other, 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  glen  from 
the  light  of  day.  Among  the  hills 
on  the  south  side  is  Malmor,andthe 
celebrated  Dun  Fion,  the  hill  of 
Fingalis  conspicuous  among  those 
upon  the  north.  In  the  middle 
of  the  valley  is  a  small  lake, 
and  from  it  issues  the  stream  of 
Cona  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian. 

"  If  he  overcomes  I  will  rush  in 
my  strength  like  the  roaring 
stream  of  Cona  *  *  *  '  Why  bends 
the  bard  of  Cona'  said  Fingal, 
over  his  secret  stream ? ' " 


Route  8. 
OBAN  TO  INVERNESS. 

fEAVING  Oban,  Dun- 
olly, and  Dunstaffnage 
Castles,  with  Duart 
Castle  on  the  coast  of 
Mull,  we  observe  the 
hills  of  Appin  on  one  side,  and 
Moiven  on  the  other.  On  the  west 
of  Lismore  are  the  ruins  of  Auch- 
indown  Palace,  used  by  the  early 
Bishops  of  Argyll.  On  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  this  island  is 
Loch  Creran,  with  Airds  to  the 
north.  Passing  Slaker  Castle  and 
the  island  of  Shuna,  we  note  at 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Leven  Ard- 
gour,  to  the  westward  of  which 
are  the  mountains  of  Glencoe.  In 
fine  weather  Ben  Nevis  is  visible 
from  this  point.  Our  route  now 
takes  us  from  Connel  ferry  up 
Lochiel,  to  the  west  of  which  we 
see  Fort  William,  originally  con- 
structed by  General  Monk,  and 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  The  fort  contains  a  bomb- 
proof magazine,  and  will  accom- 
modate a  hundred  men.  The  hotel 
at  Fort  William  is  the  Caledonian. 
If  the  visitor  intends  to  ascend 
Ben  Nevis,  it  is  at  Fort  William 
that  he  will  land. 

Ben  Nevis.  —  This  gigantic 
mountain  is  no  less  than  4,380 
feet  in  height ;  and  a  great  part, 
of  it  is  composed  of  the  most 
beautiful  porphyry  or  red  granite. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  ridge  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  west,  a 
short  way  up  the  river  Nevis. 
The  hill  of  Glenurs  limits  the 
aspect  until  a  height  of  1,500  feet 
is  gained,  when  the  pastoral 
beauties  of  the  glen  open  to  the 
view.  Ascending  higher,  the 
prospect  enlarges  to  the   south- 
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west ;  the  Strait  of  Corran,  the 
isles  of  Shuna  and  Lismore,Mull, 
Seil,  and  Kerrera ;  and  beyond 
these  the  lofty  Paps  of  Jura  ap- 
pear within  sight.  To  the  north- 
west, the  isles  of  Rum,  Canna, 
and  Skye,  are  distinctly  seen ; 
and  westward,  the  mountainous 
territory  of  Lochiel.  At  the  al- 
titude of  1,800  feet,  vegetation 
ceases,  and  the  tourist  walks 
over  naked  rocks  or  gravelly  beds, 
called  scarnachs,  from  which 
gush  abundant  springs  of  excel- 
lent water.  Having  gained  the 
summit,  when  approaching  the 
north-east  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  flat,  he  finds  himself 
on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice, in  which  snow  lies  through- 
out the  whole  year.  The  height 
of  this  rock  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  a  third  of  that  of  the 
mountain.  Here  the  tourist  sees 
across  the  whole  island,  from  the 
German  ocean  to  the  Atlantic. 
Eastward  he  beholds  the  chain 
of  lakes  which  occupy  the  bottom 
of  the  great  glen,  and  to  the 
south-east,  Loch  Laggan  and 
Loch  Rannoch.  All  around  are 
lofty  mountains,  over  the  summits 
of  which  he  casts  his  eye  with 
conscious  pride  from  the  great- 
est point  of  elevation  in  the 
British  dominions .  Among  these 
he  will  discover  Ben  Cruachan, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe  in 
Argyllshire ;  Schihallien,  Ben 
More,  and  Ben  Lawers  in  Perth- 
shire ;  Bhillan  in  Glencoe,  Ben 
More  in  Mull,  Ben  Wyvis  and 
other  hills  in  Ross-shire  ;  each  of 
them  surrounded  by  an  assem- 
blage of  other  mountains.  At  the 
distance  of  90  miles  Colonsay 
seems  to  rise  from  the  sea  like  a 
shade  of  mist  over  the  opening 
of  the  Sound  of  Mull.  The  ver- 
dant Lismore  and  Shuna,  though 


distant  30  miles,  appear  as  if  im- 
mediately under  the  mountain. 
The  whole  extent  of  view  is  170 
miles  from  the  horizon  of  the  sea 
at  the  Moray  Firth  on  the  north- 
east, to  the  island  of  Colonsay  on 
the  south-west.  The  vistas  form- 
ed by  the  opening  of  the  moun- 
tains appearing  to  rise  like  ram- 
parts from  the  valleys,  are  very 
grand  ;  the  eye  travels  along  the 
course  of  noble  rivers,  and  marks 
the  relative  bearings  of  different 
lakes  and  islands.  Besides  all 
this,  conceive  the  ocean,  with  its 
numerous  firths  and  bays  ap- 
pearing in  repose,  the  serenity 
of  the  sky,  the  absence  of  all 
sound  but  that  of  the  rushing 
wind,  and  a  faint  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  glories  of  this 
scene.  It  is  proper  here  to  men- 
tion that  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  Ben  Nevis  and  re- 
turning will  consume  at  least 
seven  hours,  allowing  time  for 
making  observations. 

The  ruined  Castle  of  Lnver- 
lochy  is  one  mile  beyond  Fort 
William,  near  the  river  Lochy. 
It  was  here  Montrose,  1645,  de- 
feated the  covenanters  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  The  hotel  is 
the  Lochiel  Arms  The  Caledo- 
nian Canal  was  completed  1822  ; 
it  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  its 
average  depth  is  15  faet ;  it  con- 
nects the  North  Sea  with  the  At- 
lantic, and  was  first  carried  out 
by  Telford  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer, who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Walker.  The  canal  was  opened 
in  April,  1847.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  fought,  in  1428, 
the  great  battle  between  Donald 
Balloch,  brother  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  and  the  Earls  of  Mar 
and  Caithness,  in  command  of  the 
king's  troops,  which  were  totally 
defeated. 
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Route  9. 

LOCH  EIL  TO  LOCH  LOCHY- 

SvS  %g  AVING  traversed  the  8 
wtf^Aw  m^es  between  Loch  Eil 
f  )  ($}  it  anc*  ^ocn  Lochy,  we 
]^/!^  ascend  the  three  lochs 
of  Corpach,  the  eight 
others  called  Neptune's  Stair- 
case, leaving  on  the  right  the 
village  of  Corpach,  and  on 
the  left  the  Church  of  Kil- 
mallie,  near  which  there  is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  Colonel 
John  Cameron,  the  inscription 
on  which  was  written  hy  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Three  miles  far- 
ther we  come  to  Ton  Castle,  and 
on  the  left  the  lands  of  East  and 
"West  Moy.  At  the  point  where 
the  waters  of  Loch  Arkaig  enter 
Loch  Lochy  the  width  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half.  The  length 
of  Loch  Lochy  is  10  miles.  As 
we  advance  we  note  Auchna- 
carry,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of 
Clan  Lochiel.  Beyond  this,  some 
2  miles  or  less,  is  Loch  Oich  and 
the  little  village  of  Laggan. 
Loch  Oich  contains  some  little 
wooded  islands ;  its  breadth  at  the 
widest  part  is  nearly  the  sixth  of 
a  mile;  at  the  narrowest  it  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
Garry  enters  it  near  the  mouth, 
where  stand  the  ruins  of  Ia- 
A-ergarry  Castle,  underneath  the 
Craig  -  na  -  Philrick  (Haven's 
Rock),  which  was  burnt  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1745. De- 
scending for  about  two  miles,  by 
seven  lochs,  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  we  reach  Loch  Ness,  at  the 
western  point  of  which  stands 
Fort  Augustus,  built  in  1715. 

Loch  Ness  is  very  deep,  and 
tradition  states  that  in  the  most 
severe   winters   its  watcis   have 


never  been  known  to  freeze. 
The  banks  are  very  picturesque, 
and  its  length  is  nearly  24  miles, 
while  its  breadth  across  varies 
from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
about  half  a  mile.  Foyers  Pier, 
where  the  steamer.,  waits  to 
enable  tourists  to  visit  the  fa- 
mous falls,  is  about  nine  miles 
on.  The  hotel  bears  the  name  of 
the  place  ;  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  walk  introduces  us  to  the 
scene  so  beautifully  described  by 
Burns  in  a  poem  which  he  wrote 
on  the  spot,  the  famous  cataract 
called  the  Second  or  Lower  Fall, 
which  is  one  of  about  55  feet. 
The  higher  fall  has  a  descent  of 
little  more  than  half  that  distance. 
The  opposite  banks  are  connected 
by  an  archway,  from  beneath 
which  the  falls  can  be  most 
advantageously  inspected. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  pass 
Inverfarigaig,  beneath  the 
"  Black  Rock,"  crowned  by  Fort 
Duniardd.  This  rock  has  some- 
what the  shape  of  a  lion,  by 
which  it  is  recognised.  Another 
two  miles  journey  brings  us  to 
the  last  of  the  Scottish  castles 
taken  by  Edward  I.-^that  of 
Urquhart,  behind  which  is  the 
glen  of  that  name.  The  hotel 
here  is  called  JJrumnadrochef. 
Traversing  eight  and  a  half  miles 
from  Drumnadrochet,  we  enter  a 
strait  and  reach  Loch  Doch- 
eour.  Passing  through  this  small 
lake,  the  canal  runs  parallel  with 
the  river  Ness,  which  waters 
the  fertile  valley  of  its  name. 
We  leave  behind,  on  the  right, 
lirst,  Ness  Castle,  and  secondly, 
Ness  Side,  with,  farther  on, 
the  Craig  Phadrick  beyond 
which  stretches  Loch  Beauly. 
Gliding  on  between  the  heights 
of  Torvain  and  Tomnahurich, 
we  slop  one  mile  from  Inverness, 
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in  the  Mrra-rowN  Lochs  (6| 
miles  from  Loch  Ness),  and  there 
find  conveyances  stationed  to  take 
our  tourists  on  to  the  town  of 
Inverness.  The  three  hotels  here 
are  the  Railway,  the  Caledonian, 
and  the  Union. 

Eoutb  10. 

GLASGOW  TO  EDINBURGH. 

£F  from  Glasgow,  the  an- 
iiLTib  cient  metropolis  of  West- 
CN*rsis  em  Scotland,  we  now 
*  seek  the  fine  old  Scottish 
capital  itself — in  ahout 
two  hours  it  can  be  reached.  We 
shall  find  it  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  Europe.  Soon  after 
starting  we  enter  a  tunnel,  leading 
to  Cowlais,  wThich  is  in  length 
eleven  hundred  yards.  Flitting 
past  Bishop  Briggs,  Croy,  and 
Castlecary,  we  soon  arrive  at 
Falkirk,  a  well-known  market 
and  post  town,  which  contains  a 
popxuation  of  9,900.  It  is  near 
the  great  canal  between  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  principally  occupied  in 
the  iron  and  coal  trades.  The 
three  greatest  fairs  in  Scotland  for 
cattle, horses,  and  sheep,  are  held 
here  in  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  Pretender  defeated 
General  Hawley  here  in  1745. 
On  the  hill  behind  the  town 
Edward  I.  and  Wallace  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298, 
when  the  latter  was  defeated. » 
"  Wallace's  stone  "  marks  the  post 
which  that  chief 'sforces  occupied. 
Here  also,  in  1746,  the  Royal 
army  was  defeated  by  the  Stuart 
army.  Some  of  the  largest  corn 
works  in  the  world  are  to  be 
seen  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Falkirk.  We  next  near 
a  place  venerable  for  its  antiqui- 


ties, and  hallowed  by  their  mourn- 
ful memories,  viz., — 

Linlithgow,  the  Lindum  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  17  miles  (N.W.) 
from  Edinburgh.  Its  trades  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  leather,  glue 
and  cotton  trades,  and  it  numbers 
a  population  of  4,000.  Its  noble 
Gothic  chm'ch,  originally  built  by 
David  I.,  who  made  it  one  of  his 
principal  burghs,  was  rebuilt  in 
1412.  Close  by  it  is  the  roofless 
ruin  of  a  palace  built  by  James 
IV.,  a  large  quadrangular  build- 
ing with  four  towers,  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  view.  It 
wras  here  that  Hamilton  shot  the 
Regent  Murray,  and  it  contains 
the  room  in  which  Queen  Mary, 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1542, 
was  bom.  In  1746  the  Royal 
army  set  fire  to  it.  It  is  still 
grand  in  its  desolation,  and  yet 
reminds  one  of  the  words  of  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  James  Y.'s  queen, 
who  used  to  say  that  in  all  his 
realms  the  King  of  France  could 
show  no  palace  equal  to  this. 
Three  and  a  half  miles  from  here 
stands  Niddry  Castle,  the  place 
in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
remained  after  her  escape  from 
Lochleven  Castle ;  and  now  we 
reach — 

Edinburgh. — It  is  situated  on 
two  ridges  of  hills  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
contains  200,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  Scotland,  is 
the  Royal,  in  Princes  Street, 
opposite  the  Walter  Scott  monu- 
ment, a  beautifully  located  build- 
ing, of  which  Donald  Macgregor 
is  proprietor. 

Prior  to  the  year  1753  Edin- 
burgh was  a  city  of  very  circum- 
scribed extent,  occupying  only 
the  central  ridge  of  the  three 
upon  which  it  is  now  situated, 
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and,  for  centuries  before,  its  site 
was  the  same.  The  improve- 
ments projected  about  that  time 
for  extending  the  city,  and  open- 
ing communications  to  the 
grounds  on  the  north  and  south, 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  suc- 
cessive magistracies  "with  a  spirit 
proportioned  to  the  wants  re- 
quired by  a  change  of  manners 
and  an  influx  of  wealth ;  and 
consequently  it  has  been  extended 
to  far  more  than  thrice  its  former 


eastward  towards  Holyrood 
Palace,  on  which  ridge  or  its 
slopes  is  built  the  "  old  town  " 
of  Edinbiirgh.  The  second, 
commencing  to  the  south-west  of 
the  castle,  is  of  smaller  elevation, 
and  runs  in  the  south-east  line 
to  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags; 
while  to  the  north  again  is  the 
third  ridge,  upon  which  nearly 
all  the  new  town  is  built ;  this 
runs  nearly  due  east  and  west, 
terminating  at  the   Calton  Hill, 


LOCH   LBVB>'    CASTLE. 


size,  while  the  taste  with  which 
the  additional  streets  have  been 
laid  out,  the  numerous  improve- 
ments effected,  and  the  architec- 
tural skill  displayed  in  the  public 
buildings,  have  contributed  to 
render  it  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  picturesque  cities  in 
Europe. 

The  first  and  highest  hill  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  crowned 
by  the  castle,  gradually  decline 


and  slopes  gradually  on  the  north 
side  towards  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  old  parts  of  the  town — 
called  the  old  tovrn — are  those 
known  as  the  High  Street  and 
the  Lawnmarket,  and  the  old 
city  walls,  used  to  enclose  these 
parts  only. 

The  new  town  of  Edinburgh — 
commonly  called  "the  Modern 
Athens  " — occupies  rising  ground 
to  the  north  of  a  valley  which 
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formerly  was  filled  with  water, 
and  is  now  converted  into  beau- 
tiful gardens ;  on  the  east  it  is 
crossed  by  the  North  Bridge,  and 
on  the  centre  by  an  embankment 
called  the  Earthen  Mound. 
The  castle  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  tremendous  precipice,  cover- 
ing with  its  works  an  area  of 
seven  English  acres.  It  is  one 
of  those  fortresses  which,  by  the 
Articles  of  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  must  be  kept 
fortified.  Within  its  walls  2,000 
men  can  be  placed,  and  it  has  an 
armory  which  will  hold  30,000 
stands  of  arms.  The  crown  jewels 
of  Scotland  (found  in  1818)  are 
kept  here  in  a  strongly-guarded 
old  apartment,  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  visitors  ;  but  for  this 
purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
procure  an  order  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Eoyal  Exchange,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and 
three.  This  castle  is  teeming 
with  interesting  associations. 
Here  was  born  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land and  VI.  of  Scotland.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  description  of  its 
capture  from  the  English  by 
Kandolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  in 
1313,  is  well  worth  re-reading 
while  here.  Sir  William  Kirk 
ably  defended  it  for  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  thirty-three  days  against 
the  combined  forces  of  England 
and  Scotland.  In  one  of  its 
rooms  is  shown  the  window 
where  James  VI.,  when  only 
eight  days  old,  was  let  down  in 
a  basket  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety.  Here  is 
the  celebrated  old  gun,  Mons 
Meg — a  gigantic  cannon,  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bore, 
built  of  malleable  iron  staves, 
which  was  used  at  the  siege  of 
Norham  Castle  in  1514,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  Tower  of  London, 


where  it  remained  a  century  and 
a  half  until  it  was  restored  to 
this  castle  in  1829  by  George  IV. 

The  public  buildings  of  Edin- 
burgh are  very  stately  in 
design,  and  the  general  effect  of 
the  city,  owing  to  its  diversity  of 
outline,  and  to  the  lofty  houses 
towering  one  above  another,  is 
imposing  and  highly  picturesque. 

The  principal  street  of  Edin- 
burgh is  Princes  Street :  where 
most  of  the  hotels  are  located. 
In  theEast  Princes  Street  Gardens 
stands  the  elegant  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  designed  by 
George  M.  Kemp,  a  self-taught 
artist.  He  was  originally  a  work- 
ing mason,  and  died  in  1844, 
before  the  structure  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  200  feet  high,  and 
has  an  interior  staircase  ascending 
to  the  top  of  the  gallery,  where  a 
delightful  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
city  is  obtainable.  The  statues 
in  the  niches  illustrate  passages 
taken  from  the  principal  works 
of  the  great  Scottish  poet  and 
novelist. 

This  monument  cost  £15,650. 
Admission  to  the  galleries,  from 
which  a  series  of  the  finest  views 
of  the  city  can  be  obtained, 
is  given  on  the  payment  of  2d. 
The  Gardens  in  which  it  stands, 
called  the  East  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  are  elegantly  laid  out. 
Unrestricted  access  is  afforded  to 
the  public,  and  there  are  no 
public  gardens  in  the  United 
Kingdom  better  preserved  from 
injury- 

If  pressed  for  time  our  traveller 
should  "do"  Edinburgh  by  cab 
—an  open  one  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  a  close  one  in  the  op- 
posite event ;  the  driver  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Europe  (not  always 
in  America),  being  usually  one  of 
the  most    useful    and  civil  of 
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The  Bridewell  and 
Debtors'  Prison,  are  very  handsome 
emhattled  buildings — too  hand- 
some for  their  nse.  It  is  worthy 
of  particular  note  that  on  the  spot 
where  the  prison  now  stands 
stood  the  old  "  Kirk  of  Field," 
in  which  Damley,  Queen  Mary's 
husband,  was  blown  up  and  killed 
in  1567.  Passing  down  the  North 


House,"  as  it  is  oftener  < 
said  to  have  been  founded  by 
David  the  First,  the  Crusader 
(who  figures  in  Scott's  "  Talis- 
man"), about  1130  or  1140;  and 
it  has  ever  since  held  a  prominent 
place  in  Scottish  history,  being 
generally  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family  while  there  was  one 
to  reign,  and  especially  sacred  to 


HOLYEOOD    PALACE. 


Back  of  the  Canongate,  the  visi- 
tor will  be  in  a  moment  at  the 
Palace  op  Holyrood,  a  quaint, 
handsome  old  French  -  looking 
chateau,  with  pointed  pepper-box 
turrets,  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing building  in  Scotland.  There  is 
no  charge  for  entrance  on  Satur- 
days ;  on  other  days  6d.  is  the 
fee.     This  Palace  (or  "  Holvrood 


the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
Mary  Stuart.  The  gateway  of 
Holyrood  still  bears  the  arms  of 
this  unfortunate  queen.  Op- 
posite to  it  is  a  very  handsome 
fountain,  erected  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort  (Prince  Albert) ; 
and  across  the  courtyard  is  an 
humble  building  said  to  have  been 
Queen  Mary's  bath.     There  are 
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state  apartments  in  the  pal  ace  for 
the  present  Royal  Family  when 
visiting  Holyrood.  The  rooms 
especially  commanding  the  visi- 
tor's attention  are,  first  the  Picture 
Gallery,  a  very  long,lo\v-ceilinged 
chamber,  filled  with  dim  disco- 
loured royal  portraits  of  all  ages. 
This  gallery  was  once  the  great 
Hall  of  Holyrood,  and  the  spot 
where  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
the  Pretender,  when  holding 
Edinburgh  in  1745,  held  the 
"  Hunters'  Balls,"  one  of  which 
is  made  so  notable  in  the  pages 
of  "  Waverley."  Among  the  por- 
traits best  worth  observing  here, 
are  perhaps  those  of  Robert 
Bruce  (1306) ;  David  the  First 
(1124) ;  James  the  Fourth  (killed 
at  Flodden  Field  1513) ;  James 
the  Fifth  (the  "  Fitz-James  "  of 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and 
father  of  Queen  Mary)  ;  Charles 
the  First ;  Duncan  (murdered  by 
Shakspeare's  Macbeth) ;  Macbeth 
himself;  and  Malcolm  (Malcolm 
Canmore),  who  succeeded  the 
kingly  murderer.  Lord  Burnley's 
Rooms  come  next,  with  pic- 
tures and  tapestry ;  and  then 
the  Staircase  is  seen  —  that 
ominous  melancholy  narrow  stair- 
case up  which  the  assassins  crept 
to  murder  David  Rizzio.  It  is  on 
the  floor  above  that  the  two  most 
interesting  rooms  in  Holyrood  are 
to  be  found.  Of  these  one  is 
Queen  Mary's  Audience-room, 
where  that  unfortunate  queen 
gave  her  audiences  and  was  lec- 
tured by  John  Knox.  On  a 
magnificent  canopied  bed,  still 
standing  here,  with  its  rotten 
velvet  and  decaying  grandeur, 
Charles  the  First  slept  wrhile  at 
Holyrood ;  here  too  slept  his  de- 
scendant the  Pretender  in  1745, 
and  here  too  slumber  settled  upon 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after 


Culloden.  The  next  room  is  still 
more  interesting  and  mournful, 
for  it  is  Queen  Marys  Sleeping 
Chamber ;  a  room  with  a  panelled 
ceiling  and  tapestried  walls,  in 
which  the  bed  still  stands  as  the 
royal  lady  left  it,  its  canopy  and 
covering  rotting  to  its  end,  while 
several  other  sad  looking  relics, 
her  table,  her  workbox,  nay,  her 
very  work,  &c,  render  this  room 
one  of  the  most  sadly  attractive 
in  existence.  Close  adjoining  is 
the  Supper  room,  where  Rizzio 
was  stabbed  while  clinging  to  the 
very  skirts  of  the  queen.  Some 
rusty  stains  are  here  pointed  out 
strangely  mysterious  and  awe 
inspiring,  being  the  ineffaceable 
blood-stains  of  which  every 
schoolboy  has  read,  marking  the 
spot  where  Rizzio  was  dragged 
to  die.  Those  who  have  "faith" 
enough  may  believe  that  this 
evidence  of  murder,  which  will 
not  out,  has  lingered,  spite  of 
fading  and  scrubbing,  for  three 
hundred  years. 

Adjoining  Holyrood  House  are 
the  ruins  of  Holyrood  Abbey,  of 
which  the  roofless  walls  remain, 
with  very  handsome  Gothic  gate- 
way and  windows,  old  tombs  in 
the  pavement,  and  recollections  of 
the  altar  where  Queen  Mary  was 
married  to  Darnley. 

From  Holyrood  your  course 
should  be  resumed  up  the 
"  Queen's  Drive"  and  around  to 
Arthur's  Seat,ths  high  hill  over- 
looking Edinburgh,  with  a  collar 
or  ruff  of  rocks  under  the  brow, 
called  Salisbury  Crags.  Some  fine 
views  are  caught  in  skirting  the 
hill ;  and  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Europe  is  attained  on  leaving  the 
carriage  and  climbing  to  the  rocky 
top,  whence  Edinburgh,  the  Lo- 
thians,  the  distant  Highlands, 
the  Frith,  &c,  are  all  spread  be- 
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fore  the  eye.  Coming  round  the 
hill  toward  the  town,  excellent 
views  are  caught  of 

Jeanie  Deans'  Cottage,  the 
Wall  of  Dumbiedikes,  and  Mus- 
cat's Cairn  (near  Salisbury 
Jrags) ,  all  immortalized  in  Scott's 
"  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

Many  interesting  objects  pre- 
sent themselves  in  driving  from 
the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat,  up  the 
Canongate,  the  High  Street,  the 
Lawn  market  and  Castle  Hill,  to 
the  Castle  : — the  very  tall  old 
houses  (some  of  them  twelve 
stories!  the  narrow  alleys,  or 
"  wynds ;  "  some  of  the  churches, 
among  others  the  Tron  Church, 
in  which  may  be  seen  the  altar 
at  which  the  real  and  actual 
Annie  Laurie  was  married) ;  Dr. 
Guthrie's  St.  Giles  (with  its  splen- 
did spire)  ,the  Assembly  Hall,&c); 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  birthplace ; 
the  House  of  John  Knox,  Nether- 
bow,  open,  for  a  fee  of  sixpence, 
to  each  visitor  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  ;  Argyle's  balcony;  the 
Tolbooth  (prison);  the  old  Par- 
liament House  ;  and  many  other 
objects  of  interest. 
.  And  here,  as  you  will  have 
to  pay  your  cabman,  we  may  as 
well  speak  of  the  cab  fares. 
For  a  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile  and  a  half,  the  charge  will 
be  1*. ;  for  every  additional  half- 
mile  or  part  thereof,  Qd.  If  yoxi 
engage  your  cab  by  time,  the 
charge  will  be  for  the  first  half- 
hour  1*.,  and  for  each  additional 
quarter  of  an  hour,  6d.  Two- 
horse  carriages  are  usually  charged 
at  the  rate  of  one-third  more. 
The  hirer  pays  tolls. 

On  the  Mound  near  Princes 
Street  are  the  following  places  of 
interest  : — The  Museum  of  Na- 
tional Antiquities,  open  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Saturday, 


10  to  4  ;  Saturday  evening,  7  to 
9,  free ;  on  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days, 10  to  4,  admission  6d. ; 
closed  on  Mondays.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Art,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  10 
to  4,  6^. ;  Wednesday,  10  to  4 ; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  4 
and  6  to  9,  free.  Statue  Gallery, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  12  to  4, 
6d. ;  Saturday,  10  to  4,  free.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday,  10  to  4,  free; 
Saturday  evening,  7  to  9,  free  ; 
Thursday  and  Friday,  10  to  4, 
6d. ;  from  February  1  to  Septem- 
ber 3,  open  10  to  5.  The  Nelson 
Tower  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  Na- 
tional Monument  to  those  who 
fell  on  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo,  the  Observatory,  and 
the  monuments  to  Dugald  Stew- 
art and  Playfair.  The  University 
and  Museum  are  open  daily  free, 
except  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday,  when  the  fee  is  6d. 
The  Monument  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art is  on  the  top  of  Calton 
Hill.  The  Burns  Monument, 
which  stands  near  the  London 
Road,  was  erected  in  1833,  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton ;  it  was  raised  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Scotchmen  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Besides  a  large  collection  of 
MSS.,  letters,  and  poems,  here  are 
several  commemorative  paint- 
ings, and  a  marble  bust  of  the 
poet  by  Brodie,  Flaxman's 
model  of  the  poet,  the  sword- 
cane  which  Burns  carried  as  an 
exciseman,  his  snuff-box,  &c. 
This  Museum  is  open  daily  to 
the  public  at  a  nominal  charge  of 
Id.  The  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Museum  contains 
a  series  of  animal  paintings, 
geological   specimens,   models  of 
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agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments, and  a  fine  national  bota- 
nical gathering.  No  charge  for 
admission.  The  old  churchyard 
of  Greyfriars  contains  much  that 
is  deeply  interesting,  including 
tombs  of  famous  people,  and  the 
tombstone  on  which  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  signed 
by  the  excited  people  in  1638. 
George  Heriot's  Hospital,  founded 
by  James  VI.,  and  made  me- 
morable by  Scott  in  his 
■"Fortunes  of  Nigel";  Scott's 
old  residence ;  the  Antiquarian 
Museum  ;  George's  Square ; 
Bruntsfiehl  Links  (meadows) ; 
the  Edinburgh  Cemetery,  and 
many  other  places  in  the  city 
will  all  share  the  attentions  of 
observing  and  admiring  strangers. 
The  General  Post  Office  is  at  the 
fort. 

The  butts  of  the  Queen's  body- 
guard are  placed  in  The  Mea- 
dows, and  the  Bore  Stane  on 
which  James  IV.  fixed  his  stand- 
ard in  1513. 

In  a  work  of  this  comprehen- 
sive nature,  a  minute  description 
<of  all  the  public  buildings  and 
monuments  of  a  great  city  must 
not  be  expected.  Edinburgh  owes 
much  to  its  romantic  situation. 
The  Old  Town,  separated  from  the 
more  modern  part  by  the  deep 
valley  we  have  described,  is  a 
distinguished  object  when  viewed 
from  Princes  Street,  forming  a 
beautiful  terrace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley;  its  houses 
rising  above  one  another  on  the 
-ascending  ridge,  and  terminated 
on  the  west  by  the  Castle.  The 
view  of  the  city,  the  sea,  and  the 
scenery  for  twenty  miles  round, 
as  seen  from  tbe  Calton  Hill,  is 
magnificent;  and  the  hill  itself, 
rising  among  the  streets  by  which 
it  is  now  surrounded,  is  an  object 


of  no  ordinary  interest ;  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  which 
bound  part  of  the  city  to  the 
eastward,  afford  a  specimen  of 
wild  hill  scenery  with  buildings. 
The  Old  and  New  Observatory 
were  placed  here  by  desire  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  At  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  little 
valley  between  Arthur's  Seat 
and  Salisbury  Crags  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  Forth  and  intervening 
objects,  terminated  by  the  high 
grounds  on  the  opposite  coast: 
the  romantic  solitude  of  this  place, 
upon  the  verge  of  a  populous  city, 
renders  it  a  most  agreeable  re- 
treat. Salisbury  Crags  is  the  most 
westerly  of  these  hills,  and  forms 
a  semicircular  rocky  precipice  of 
great  height  and  extent,  seen  from 
almost  every  quarter.  Round  the 
base  of  these  crags  winds  a  foot- 
path, commanding  a  splendid  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  sce- 
nery. To  the  eastward,  Arthur's 
Seat  towers  to  the  height  of  822 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  corner 
of  the  enclosure,  and  next  to  the 
Nelson  Tower,  is  the  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Professor  Playfair. 
Close  by  is  the  National  Monu- 
ment, begun  in  1822,  to  comme- 
morate the  heroes  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  still  unfinished. 

The  antique  magnificence  of 
the  Old  Town  never  fails  to  im- 
press every  stranger  with  admi- 
ration and  wonder.  The  build- 
ings are  of  extraordinary  height 
and  those  in  the  High  Street 
owing  to  their  being  erected  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  are  of  much 
greater  elevation  behind  than  in 
front.  This  street,  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  extorted  the 
admiration  of  foreigners,  its  houses 
having  been  compared  to  palacesr; 
and  though  it  may  not  now  be 
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regarded  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm by  a  stranger,  owing  to  the 
great  improvement  which  since 
that  period  has  taken  place  in 
every  considerable  city  of  Europe, 
it  still  maintains  its  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  upon  which  the 
refinements  of  modern  art  have 
not  been  lavished. 

The  public  buildings  are  nu- 
merous, many  of  them  venerable 
from  their  antiqiuty.  The  modern 
ones  are  of  unequal  merit. 

We  have  space  merely  to  name 
a  few  other  of  the  numerous  at- 
tractions which  this  city  presents, 
The  Theatre  Royal  and  Opera 
House,  after  being  twice  burnt 
to  the  ground,  was  rebuilt  about 
1865.  Close  to  it  stands  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  worship  for  Eoman 
Catholics,  and$£.  Paul1  s  Episcopal 
Chapel.  A  little  beyond  stands 
St.  Mary's  Church,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  in  the  country,  with 
a  spire  186  feet  high.  Tanjield 
Hall  is  close  by  CanonmilVs 
Bridge.  It  is  now  a  wool  store ; 
but  there,  in  1843,  on  the  memo- 
rable day  of  disruption,  three  hun- 
dred ministers,  having  previously 
made  their  historical  protest, 
founded  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Not  far  off  we  find  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  which  cover  four- 
teen acres  of  ground,  to  which  free 
admission  is  given ;  but  the  hot 
and  palm  houses  are  open  on 
Sundaysonly.  N ear Ainslie Place, 
which  is  reached  through  Great 
Stuart  Street,  is  the  fine  Moray 
Place,  near  the  once  fashionable 
promenade  of  Queen  Street,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  Frith  and  the  coast  of 
Fife.  The  Bean  Bridge  was  fin- 
ished in  1831,  from  a  design  by 
T.  Telford.  It  has  the  peculiarity 
of  double  arches.  Stewart' s  Hos- 
pital was  endowed  by  Mr.  Daniel 


Stewart,  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  boys— preferably 
those  bearina;  the  name  of  the 
founder  and  his  family. 

In  Parliament  Square,  not  far 
from  the  castle,  are  the  Scottish 
Law  Courts,  formerly  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses.  The  Cathedral  of 
St.  Giles,  the  tutelary  saint  of 
Edinburgh,  is  at  the  entrance  of 
Parliament  Square.  Here,  until 
the  Reformation,  was  preserved 
the  arm-bone  of  St.  Giles.  In 
the  High  Church  is  the  throne 
and  canopy  prepared  for  the  sove- 
reign, but  used  by  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  during  the  sitting 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
spire  of  the  church  is  161  feet 
high.  On  the  stairs  of  the  pulpit 
sat  the  famous  Jenny  Geddes  on 
the  historical  stool,  or  creepie,, 
which  she  hurled  at  the  head  of 
the  minister,  crying  H  Deil  colic 
the  wame  o'  ye  !  "  The  Uni- 
versity and  the  Dean  Cemetery 
are  each  well  worth  a  visit. 
"The  Echoing  Bock"  will  be 
seen  when  following  "the 
Queen's  Drive."  Near  the  Pal- 
ace stand  the  venerable  ruins 
of  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  founded 
by  the  Queen  of  James  IV. ;  and 
in  a  rock,  at  the  side  of  the  path 
which  conducts  to  the  Chapel,  is 
St.  Anton's  Well,  celebrated  in 
Scottish  song.  The  low  ground 
in  front  of  the  chapel  is  called 
the  Duke's  "Walk,  from  its  having 
been  a  favourite  promenade  of 
James  VII.  when  Duke  of  York. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  walk  there 
is  a  rude  heap  of  stones,  called 
Nicol  Mtjshet's  Cairn,  immor- 
talized in  the  novel  of  "  The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian."  About  a  mile 
east  from  the  city  stood  the  ruins 
of  Restalrig  Church,  founded 
by  James  III.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion it  was  demolished.     In  the 
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middle  of  the  churchyard  there  is 
a  vaulted  mausoleum,  originally 
the  family  vault  of  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  afterwards  the  property 
of  the  Lords  of  B  a  lmerino ,  but  no  w 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Moray. 
Not  far  from  the  ruin  is  St.  Mar- 
garet's Well,  supposed  in  former 
times  to  have  been  possessed  of 
miraculous  efficacy. 

Ckaigmillar  Castle  stands 
about  three  miles  south  from 
Edinburgh,  on  an  eminence,  and 
commands  a  most  extensive  pros- 
pect. It  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Prestons  of  Preston,  one  of 
whom,in  the  reign  of  James  IT., 
bestowed  the  arm-bone  of  St. 
(riles  as  a  relic  to  the  community 
of  Edinburgh.  About  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Grilmour,  when  much  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  building  was  erected. 
The  origin  of  this  castle  is  un- 
known; but  the  rampart  wall 
which  surrounds  it  appears,  from 
an  inscription  on  the  gate,  to 
have  been  built  in  1427.  Here 
John,  Earl  of  Mar,  a  younger 
brother  of  James  III.,  was  con- 
fined in  1477.  James  V.  resided 
here  for  some  time  during  his 
minority.  In  1543  the  castle 
was  taken  and  partly  burned  by 
the  English.  Queen  Mary  fre- 
quently resided  in  it  after  her  re- 
turn from  Prance;  one  of  the 
rooms  is  still  named  Queen  Mary's 
Chamber ;  aud  the  circumstance 
of  he  i  French  servants  having 
been  quartered  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  Little  France. 

The  Bore  Stone,  in  which  the 
standard  of  James  IV.  was  fixed 
when  his  army  was  encamped  on 
the  Boroughmuir,  before  its  fatal 
march  into  England,  is  still  to  be 
seen,  built  into  the  wall  on  the 


left  hand  of  the  high  road  to 
Boroughmuir-head.  The  Baron 
of  Penicuik  is  bound,  by  his 
tenure,  to  stand  upon  the  Buck- 
stone,  which  is  a  rocky  fragment 
on  Braid  Hill,  and  give  three 
blasts  with  a  horn  whenever  the 
King  visits  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  was  the  occasional 
residence  of  Napier,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms. 

Inchkeith  is  a  small  island  in 
the  Forth,  opposite  to  and  about 
four  miles  from  Leith  harbour. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Keith,  and  is  now 
vested  in  that  of  Buccleuch. 
When  the  French  occupied  Leith 
in  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary, 
they  used  to  pasture  their  horses 
upon  it,  and  hence  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Isle  of  Horses  ;  and 
here  they  successfully  resisted 
the  English,  who  had  attempted 
to  make  a  settlement  upon  it. 

St.  Bernard's  Well  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  upon 
the  romantic  banks  of  the  Water 
of  Leith.  The  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  its  water  induced  Lord 
Gardenstone  to  purchase  the  pro- 
perty, and  to  erect  a  temple  over 
the  well. 

Duddingstone  Loch,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  Arthur's  Seat.  The  pre- 
cipitousness  of  the  hill  on  this 
side,  and  the  singular  disposition 
of  the  rocks  which  skirt  the  road 
leading  to  the  loch,  combine 
to  render  the  path  along  its 
margin  one  of  the  most  romantic 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

From  Edinburgh  the  tourist 
can  go  by  rail  to  G-ranton,  where 
steamers  run  to  and  from  London, 
Aberdeen,  Stirling,  and  Fife. 
Beyond  this  is  the  fishing  village 
of  Newhaven. 
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vantage  of  low  water.  The  village 
Route  11  is  cnieny  inhabited  by  fishermen 

and  their  families,  who  have  for 
ages  formed  a  distinct  commnnity, 
seldom  intermarrying  with  any 
other  class.  The  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  village  are  very  dirty, 
although  the  people  themselves 
are  cleanly  in  their  persons.  The 
characteristic  and  unique  dress  of 
the  fishwomen  is  universally  ad- 
mired, so  much  so  that  strangers 
after  visiting  the  village  generally 
carry  away  a  sketch,  engraving, 
or  photograph  of  Newhaven  fish- 
women.  This  village  is  the  scene 
of  Charles  Reade's  capital  novel 
of  "  Christie  Johnston."  About  a 
mile  along  is  Leith  Fort,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
Scotland,  containing  accommoda- 
tion for  350  men. 

Leith,  the  seaport  of  Edin- 
burgh, about  two  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  is  divided  by  the 
river  into  two  portions,  called 
North  and  South  Leith  Walk, 
connected  by  two  drawbridges, 
and  an  elegant  stone  bridge.  In 
its  old  part  the  town  is  irregularly 
built,  with  naiTOw  streets,  but  the 
new  streets  to  the  south  and  east 
are  more  spacious  and  regular. 

The  Exchange  Buildings  are 
at  the  bottom  of  Constitution 
Street  andf ronting  Bernard  Street, 
comprising  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Public  Reading-rooms,  and  the 
Post  Office.  The  Custom  House 
was  erected  in  1812,  at  an  expense 
of  £12,000.  The  Trinity  House 
in  the  Kirkgate  founded  in  1555, 
and  rebuilt  in  1817.  The  Piers 
reach  more  than  a  mile  into  the 
sea,  and  extend  past  the  Martello 
Tower,  forming  a  beautiful  pro- 
menade. On  the  way  to  the  pier 
on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour 
you  will  pass  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Graving  Dock,  one  of  the  finest  in 


EDINBURGH      TO      LEITH 
AND  ROSLIN. 

fG  render  our  Guide  more 
complete  we  shall  briefly 
point  out  some  of  those 
places  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  city  which  come 
within  range  of  a  visit  from  Edin- 
burgh. After  visiting  the  botani- 
cal and  experimental  gardens,  the 
stranger  may  either  return  to  the 
North  British  station  of  the  Gran- 
ton  Railway,  from  which  trains 
leave  Princes  Street  Station  for 
Granton  every  hour,  and  for 
Leith  every  half-hour,  arriving 
at  this  station  five  minutes  after 
starting,  proceed  onward  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Inverleith. 
Granton  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent port,  and  important  on 
account  of  its  piers  and  harbour. 
The  London,  Aberdeen,  Stirling, 
and  Fife  steamers  land  and 
receive  passengers  here,  and  the 
Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
Railway  extends  along  the  east 
side  of  the  pier,  conveying  pas- 
sengers to  the  sides  of  ths 
steamers. 

To  the  east  of  the  coast  is 
the  Chain  Pier,  constructed  in 
1831  by  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  at 
a  cost  of  £4,000,  and  sold,  with 
land  and  feus,  to  the  Colonial 
Insurance  Company.  It  is  now 
used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
accommodation  of  bathers  in  the 
summer  months,  who  pay  one 
penny  for  each  visit.  A  little  be- 
yond rises  the  village  of  New- 
haven,  which  was  long  the  prin- 
cipal harbour  for  the  London, 
Aberdeen  and  Fife  steamers,  al- 
though it  is  now  superseded  by 
Granton  Pier,  which  has  the  ad- 
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Scotland;  it  cost  £80,000,  can 
receive  one  of  the  largest  ships  in 
the  navy,  and  has  heen  much  used 
by  the  Hamburgh  and  New  York 
Shipping  Co.,  who  refit  all  their 
fleet  here.  Adjoining  this  is  a 
floating  dock,  covering  nearly 
thirteen  acres,  which  has  also  heen 
recently  constructed,  with  a  depth 
of  water  at  the  dock  gates,  in 
spring  tides,  of  27  feet :  it  cost 
about  £350,000.  An  excellent  view 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  may  be 
had  from  the  end  of  either  pier. 
The  trade  of  the  port  lies  chiefly 
in  com,  wine,  and  timber,  while  a 
large  traffic  by  screw  steamers  is 
earned  on  between  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam,  Christiania,  London, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  and  other  ports. 
After  seeing  everything  of  impor- 
tance in  Leith,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  stranger  to  return  by  one 
of  the  omnibuses  which  ply  be- 
tween Edinburghand  Leith  every 
ten  minutes. 

Another  pleasant  excursion 
from  Edinburgh  is  that  to  Roslin 
and  Hawthomden. 

Roslin.  A  coach  runs  daily 
during  the  summer  season  to 
Roslin  at  11  a.m.;  the  distance  is 
about  seven  miles,  and  the  road 
through  the  suburb  of  Newington 
affords  many  interesting  views. 
The  Peebles  Railway  from  Wa- 
verley  Bridge  station  toHa  wthorn- 
den  and  Roslin  stations  may  be 
substituted  for  the  coach.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  strawberries 
are  cultivated  at  this  popular 
resort,  and  sent  into  Edinburgh, 
■delicious  in  flavour  and  moderate 
in  price.  They  are  to  be  had  at  the 
inns  of  Roslin  and  Lasswade  with 
excellent  cream.  At  Roslin  will  be 
found  a  commodious  hotel. 

Passing  through  the  glen  sce- 
nery of  Roslin  to  Hawthomden, 
we  are  within  a  mile  of  Roslin 


Castle,  of  which  a  mere  fragment 
is  now  in  existence.  The  modern 
Hawthomden  dates  back  no 
farther  than  1638.  Over  the  en- 
trance door  of  the  house  is  an  in- 
scription by  the  old  Scottish  poet 
William  Drummond.  Hawthorn- 
den  was  held  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  by  the  family  of 
Abernethy  of  Salton,  and  from 
them  it  passed  to  the  Douglasses 
of  Strabock  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Drummond  family. 
On  the  west  gable  of  the  house  is 
the  following  inscription  :  "To  the 
memory  of  Sir  Laurence  Aber- 
nethy of  Hawthornden,second  son 
to  Sir  William  Abernethy  of  Sal- 
ton,  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier, 
who  at  the  head  of  a  party  in 
the  year  1338  conquered  Lord 
Douglas  five  times  in  one  day,  yet 
was  taken  prisoner  before  sunset." 
There  is  also  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Drummond,  the  poet 
and  historian.  To  the  north  of  the 
house  is  a  room  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  further  north  is  another 
artificial  cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  poet's  favourite  retreat.  For 
says  his  poem — 

"  Thrice  bappy  he  who  by  some  shady- 
grove, 
Far  from  the  clamorous  wold   cloth 
live  his  own."' 

Mr.  Chambers  said  of  the 
scenery  here,  "  If  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery  could  create  or 
nurse  the  genius  of  a  poet,  Drum- 
mond was  peculiarly  blessed  with 
means  of  inspiration.  In  all  Scot- 
land there  is  no  spot  more  finely 
varied,  more  rich,  more  graceful 
or  luxuriant."  To  the  east  of  the 
remains  of  old  Hawthomden 
Castle  stood  a  sycamore  tree 
known  as  "  the  four  sisters." 

It  was  under  this  tree  that 
Drummond  was  sitting  when  Ben 
Jonson,  the  ex-bricklayer,  ended 
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his  pedestrian  journey  from  Lon- 
don, undertaken  in  order  to  visit 
his  brother  poet  and  other  friends, 
and  accomplished  on  foot,  in  defi- 
ance of  Bacon's  hint  that  he  'loved 
not  to  see  Poesy  go  on  other  feet 
than  poetical  Dactylns  and  Spon- 
dseus."  The  tradition  rims  that  he 
had  tarried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  and  at Leith,  where 
he  encountered  Taylor,  the  "Water 
Poet,  and  gave  him  a  gold 
piece,  valued  at  two-and-twenty 
shillings,  wherewith  "  to  drink 
his  health  in  England ;"  and  after 
some  months'  delay  he  arrived  at 
Hawthornden  early  in  the  year 
1619.  Drummond  left  his  seat 
under  the  sycamore,  and  advanced 
to  meet  Shakspere's  friend  and 
the  new  Laureate  with  a  rhyth- 
mical salutation,  "Welcome,  wel- 
come, royal  Ben  !  "  To  which 
the  Laureate,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  politeness,  improvised  the 
rhyming  line,  "Thank  ye,  thank 
ye,  Hawthornden." 

Passing  through  the  grounds  of 
Hawthornden  along  the  river  we 
reach  Boslin,  where  the  scenery  is 
very  beautiful.  Roslin  Chapel 
is  always  open  to  visitors.  On  Sun- 
day divine  service  is  performed 
there.  The  charge  for  admission 
during  the  week  is  Is.  The  chapel 
was  founded  in  1446,  by  "William 
St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Roslin.  Its 
dimensions  are  69  feet  by  34  in 
breadth,  and  40  in  height.  It  has 
an  arched  roof  supported  by  two 
rows  of  elaborately  carved  pillars, 
designed,  says  tradition,  by  a 
Roman  architect.  One  of  the 
columns,  of  great  beauty,  called 
"  The  Apprentice's  Pillar;"  is  lov- 
ingly and  patiently  finished 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  all  delicately  carved,  and 
in  prominent  relief.  The  ap- 
prentice who  is  said  to  have  exe- 


cuted it  during  the  architect's- 
absence  thereby  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  his  master,  who  on  his 
return  to  Scotland  seized  the  poor 
young  artist' shammer,  and  basely 
slew  him.  To  this  day  jealousy 
appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  archi- 
tect's profession,  so  that  the 
legend  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable. 

Roslin  Castle,  romantically 
situated  on  a  steep  rocky  promon- 
tory, was  built  by  the  same  noble- 
man who  founded  the  chapel.  It 
was  burned  in  1554  by  the  Eng- 
lish under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford ;  andin  1650  was 
taken  by  Monk.  The  most 
ancient  parts  show  huge  masses 
of  picturesque  fragments.  The 
modern  part  is  that  which  was  re- 
built in  1652.  It  was  once  a  place 
of  great  strength,  moated  and  in 
other  ways  strongly  fortified.  A 
fine  description  of  it  will  be  found 
in  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel." 

Roslin  was  the  scene  of  three 
successive  victories,  all  obtained 
on  the  24th  February,  1303,  by 
Sir  Simon  Fraser  and  Sir  John 
Comyn,  with  10,000  men,  over 
30,000  English  invaders,  under 
the  command  of  Johnde  Seagrave. 
It  gives  its  title  to  the  sweet  mel- 
ody of  Roslin  Castle,  to  which 
Richard  He  wit,  amanuensis  to  the 
amiable  Dr.  Blacklock,  wrote  some 
beautiful  stanzas. 

The  tourist,  if  in  a  cab  or  coach, 
will  find  it  advisable  to  send  it 
round  to  Lass  wade,  and  to  descend 
the  valley  of  the  Esk  by  the  foot- 
path on  the  bank  to  that  village ; 
by  this  arrangement  he  will  en- 
joy a  delightful  stroll  through 
"themerrie  green  woods." 

To  parties  visiting  the  grounds 
of  Hawthornden    access  is   now 
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given  by  tickets  armed  with  which 
visitors  pass  freely  through  the 
grounds  from  Gorton  Lee  to  Ros- 
lin  on  every  day  excepting  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  ;  entrance  is 
by  Hawthornden  gate  only. 

A  short  way  from  here  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Lasswade,  athriving,  busy, 
beautiful,  snug  retreat,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  resided  in  a  small 
cottage,  for  some  years  after  his 
marriage.  It  is  supposed  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  Lass- 
wade in  his  eye  when  he  drew 
the  picture  of  Gander clench  in  the 
"  Tales  of  my  Landlord."  Here 
Professor  Tennant  taught  the  vil- 
lage school  when  his  great  philolo- 
gical attainments  were  unknown. 

The  manufacturing  of  paper  is 
the  principal  business  carried  on 
along  the  river  Esk,  there  being 
no  less  than  live  large  mills  with  - 
in  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 
Indeed,  in  this  district  there  is 
more  paper  made  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotland,  and  great 
quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  London. 

Route  12. 

EDINBURGH   TO   KINROSS 

AND   LOCHLEVEN 

CASTLE. 

KINROSS  is  38i  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  and 
1  the  excursion  may  be 
done  in  a  day  by  leaving 
by  first  train  in  the 
morning,  crossing  the  ferry  to 
Burntisland,  and  thence  again  by 
railway  via  Thornton  Junction. 
The  hotel  at  Kinross  is  Kirk- 
land's.  It  is  a  market  and  post 
town,  and  contains  a  county  hall, 
town  hall,  and  two  libraries.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Kinross-shire 
branch  running  from  Cowden- 
beath Junction  of  the  Dunfermline 


branch  of  the  North  British  Rail- 
way, and  is  situated  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Leven.  Boats  may  be 
had  for  visiting  the  island  and 
castle.  The  castle  is  on  the  is- 
land nearest  the  town.  Here  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  suffered  eleven 
months  close  confinement  after 
her  separation  from  Bothwell 
at  Carberry  Hill.  It  was  here  she 
charmed  the  heart  of  Douglas, 
who  assisted  her  to  escape  on 
the  2nd  May,  1568.  She  landed 
at  a  spot  called  Mary's  Knowe 
(Knoll),  accompanied  by  Douglas 
and  one  female  attendant,  where 
she  was  received  by  Lord  Seaton 
and  Lady  J.  Hamilton,  and  con- 
veyed to  Niddry  Castle,  in  a  few 
days  after  which  she  was  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men.  Ten 
days  afterwards  she  was  defeated, 
and  threw  herself  upon  Eliza- 
beth's protection,  only  to  find 
herself  a  prisoner  for  life. 


Route  13. 

EDINBURGH    TO    STIR- 
LING. 

)UITTINGEdinburghby 
the  Waverley  station, 
on  the  left  will  be  seen 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and 
on  the  right  Donaldson' s 
Hospital.  Corstorphine  Hill,  Cor- 
storphine,  Gogar,  and  Ratho  are 
seen  on  the  right.  Kirkliston  has 
a  church,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Templars.  As  we 
cross  Almond  Water  we  have  an 
extensive  view,  embracing  New- 
liston  Park,  where  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  who  was  so  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  Glencoe  Massacre, 
formerly  resided.  On  the  right 
will  soon  be  noted  the  ruins  of 
Niddry  Castle,  near  Winchburgh, 
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where  Edward  I.  halted  after  the 
terrible  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
Soon  after  we  reach  Linlithgow, 
and  from  thence  approach  the 
ancient  town  of  Falkirk,  in  old 
times  called  Eoglais  Bhreach,  or 
the  Speckled  Church.  Our  next 
pause  is  at 

Stirling,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  which  has  a  population 
of  14,276,  and  is  a  very  old,  pic- 
turesque town,  with  irregular 
streets,  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
rock.  James  VI.  was  crowned  in 
the  "West  Kirk.  The  principal 
hotels  are  the  Royal  and  the 
Golden  Lion.  On  first  approach- 
ing this  town,  and  at  a  distance 
it  has  a  resemblance  to  Edinburgh, 
but  as  you  near  it  that  resem- 
blance altogether  disappears. 

Stirling  Castle  is  a  mighty 
rock-bound  fortification  of  ir- 
regular character,  said  not  to  be 
less  than  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years  old,  overlooking  the  river 
and  valley  of  the  Forth,  the 
Carse  of  Stirling,  and  the  battle- 
field of  Bannockburn,  so  famous 
throughout  old  Scottish  history. 
The  ancient  apartments  within 
the  castle  are  well  worth  ex- 
amination. To  the  north  of  the 
castle  should  be  visited  the 
"  Heading-hill,"  where  many  of 
the  executions  of  old  took  place, 
especially  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  Earl  of  Lennox,  Walter 
and  Alexander  Stuart,  &c,  by 
James  I.,  1424. 

In  all  the  civil  wars  possession 
of  Stirring  Castle  was  regarded 
as  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
It  is  taken  notice  of  in  Buchanan's 
History  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  when  the  Scots,  having 
subdued  the  Picts,  and  being 
desirous  of  obliterating  every 
memorial  of  that  nation,  razed 
it  to  the  ground.      It  was  rebuilt 


by  the  Northumbrians,  upor> 
obtaining  from  Donald  the  Fifth, 
whom  they  had  made  prisoner,  a 
cession  of  all  the  territory  south 
of  the  Forth.  After  remaining  in. 
their  possession  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  it  was,  along  with 
the  ceded  territory,  restored  to  the- 
Scots  upon  their  engaging  to 
assist  the  Northumbrians  against 
the  Danes.  In  the  tenth  century 
this  castle  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Scottish  army  under  Kenneth 
the  Third,  who  defeated  the  Danes 
at  the  battle  of  Luncari  y .  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
it  became  a  royal  residence,  and 
long  continued  to  be  the  favourite- 
abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs. 
In  1174  Stirling  Castle  was  one 
of  the  four  fortresses  delivered 
up  to  the  English  as  a  token  of 
vassalage,  these  being  the  ransom 
paid  for  the  liberation  of  William 
the  Lion,  when  he  had  been  made 
prisoner;  it  was  restored  along 
with  the  others  by  Bichard  Cceur 
de  Lion.  In  1299,  while  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  L,  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Scots ;  next  year 
it  was  retaken  by  the  English, 
after  a  most  gallant  defence 
by  Sir  William  Oliphant,  the 
governor.  In  1303  the  Scots, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Soulis,  again  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  when  Oliphant 
resumed  the  command,  and  in 
the  next  year  it  sustained  a 
second  siege.  It  was  battered 
most  furiously  by  artillery,  using 
stones  of  two  hundred  pounds 
weight  as  balls,  which  made  vast 
breaches  in  the  ramp  nits  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  garrison  was 
reduced  to  a  very  few  that  the 
brave  Oliphant  submitted.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Robert  Bruce,  and  fell 
into  his  hands  as  one  of  the  fruite 
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of  the  great  battle  celebrated  in 
Bums'  song  of  "  Scots  wba  bae." 
It  -was  within  tbis  fortress  tbat 
tbe  youthful  monarch  James  II. 
treacherously  murdered  William, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  had 
trepanned  within  the  walls  by 
safe-conduct.  This  nobleman  had 
formed  a  rebellious  association 
with  others  of  the  nobility,  from 
which  the  king  implored  him  to 
withdraw  ;  and  upon  his  refusing, 
the  incensed  monarch  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  room  where 
this  bloody  deed  was  perpetrated 
is  still  called  Douglas's  Room.  In 
revenge,  the  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered earl  instantly  burnt  the 
town.  This  fortress  is  also  re- 
markable for  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  James  IV.  His  son, 
James  V.,  was  crowned  here ;  and 
here  also  the  unfortunate  Mary 
underwent  the  same  ceremony 
which  was  conducted  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  in  presence 
of  the  three  estates  of  Parliament. 
James  VI.  passed  almost  the 
whole  of  his  minority  here,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Buchanan.  By  some  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
Stirling  Castle  has  been  called 
Snowdoun,  derived,  it  has  been 
supposed,  from  some  romantic 
legend  connecting  Stirling  with 
King  Arthur.  The  stranger  visit- 
ing Stirling  Castle  will  be  struck 
with  delight  and  astonishment  at 
the  magnificent  prospect  it  com- 
mands. Every  traveller  has 
spoken  of  the  view  from  the  castle 
in  the  language  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  even  foreigners  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  is  at  once  luxu- 
riant, wild,  and  magnificent.  The 
Greyfriars  Church  was  founded 
in  1144  by  James  IV.  It  is  a 
building,  in  the  pointed  Gothic 


style,  of  a  type  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, but  of  a  somewhat  French 
character. 

Exclusions  may  be  made  from 
here  to  the  Field  of  Bannockbum, 
which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  south, 
where  Bruce  defeated  Edward  II., 
with  100,000  against  30,000,  on 
the  14th  June,  1314.  As  Stirling 
is  justly  admired  for  the  richness 
of  its  landscapes  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  sxirroimding  scenery, 
the  tourist  should  not  omit  to 
visit  the  interesting  objects  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Dumiat,  the 
highest  of  the  Ochil  hills,  at  the 
distance  of  a  morning's  walk, 
commands  one  of  the  noblest 
views  anywhere  to  be  met  with  ; 
or  you  may  have  the  same  view, 
somewhat  softened,  from  a  height 
in  the  grounds  of  Airthrey,  still 
nearer  than  Dumiat.  Should 
leisure  permit,  you  may  also  feel 
disposed  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Dunblane,  distant  six  miles,  and 
the  Roman  camp  of  Ardoch, 
about  twelve  miles  distant. 

Bridge  of  Allan  is  a  popu- 
lar watering-place,  three  miles 
from  Stirling,  which  is  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  healthiness  of  its 
climate  ;  at  Airthrey  are  some 
mineral  springs,  the  waters  of 
which  are  collected  in  an  old 
copper  mine.  The  grounds  and 
spa  belonging  to  Lord  Abercrom- 
by  possess  a  handsome  well- 
house,  with  a  billiard-room, 
reading-room ,  and  bowling-green. 
The  village  abounds  in  lodging- 
houses  which  are  noted  for  com- 
fort. There  are  three  excellent 
Hotels,  Royal,  Queen's,  and  Tem- 
perance. There  is  also  a  large  Hy- 
dropathic Establishment.  Three 
miles  from  Bridge  of  Allan  is 
Dunblane.  The  hotel  is  Mar- 
shall's.      Here     is     the    mag- 
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nificent  cathedral,  founded  by 
King  David  I.  in  1140.  The 
choir  is  used  as  the  parish 
church.  Two  miles  from  here  is 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  which  took  place  in  1715  ; 
the  battle,  of  which  the  old 
song  says — 

"  Some  say  that  we  wan, 
Some  say  that  they  wan, 

And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a', 
man; 
But  o'ae  thing  I'm  sure, 
That  at  Sheritfmuir 

A  battle  there  was  that  I  saw,  man, 
An*  we  ran,  an'  they  ran, 
An'  they  ran,  an'  we  ran, 

An'  we  ran,  an  they  ran  awa',  man.' ' 

A  large  block  of  whinstone  stands 
on  the  field,  enclosed  in  an  iron 
grating ;  it  is  called  the  "  Gather- 
ing Stone  of  the  Clans,"  and  is 
said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
Highlanders  sharpened  their 
dirks  before  the  battle. 

Doune  is  eight  miles  from 
Stirling,  and  contains  one  of 
the  largest  baronial  ruins  in 
Scotland  ;  a  fine  castle,  the  walls 
of  which  are  forty  feet  in  height 
and  ten  in  thickness. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Stirling  to  Castle 
Campbell,  the  Rumbling  Bridge, 
and  Falls  of  Devon  and  Kinross, 
returning  to  Edinburgh  by  way 
of  Dunfermline.  . 


Route  14. 
STIRLING  TO  GLASGOW. 

fAKING  our  place  once 
more  in  a  railway  car- 
riage, we  cross  the  Forth, 
leaving  the  Castle  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right  the 
Ochil  Hills.  Thence  we  leave 
behind    us    Bridge    of    Annan, 


Keir,  and  Kippinross,  with  the 
pleasantly  wooded  banks  of  Allan 
Water,  famous  in  song.  At 
a  distance  of  41  miles  from  Stir-  . 
ling  we  again  enter  Dunblane, 
beyond  which  the  first  station  is 
the  village  of  Doune,  eight  miles 
from  Stirling,  famous  for  its 
castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  Murdoch, 
Duke  of  Albany.  It  overhangs 
the  point  of  a  steep  and  narrow 
green  bank,  washed  on  one  side 
by  the  Teith,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  small  mountain  burn.  This 
interesting  structure  is  depicted 
in  the  pages  of  "  Waverley,"  as 
the  stronghold  whither  his  High- 
land captors  carried  that  English 
chevalier.  The  village  of  Doune 
was  of  old  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  Highland  pistols. 

The  Bridge  of  Doune,  was 
erected  across  the  Teith  by  Robert 
Spittal,  tailor  to  Margaret,  wife 
of  James  IV.,  and  the  founder  of 
Spittal' s  Hospital,  at  Stirling. 

Leaving  Doune,  we  pass  on 
the  right  the  Braes  of  Doune, 
Doune  Lodge,  or  Cambuswallace, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray ;  and  farther  on,  to  the 
left,  the  ruins  of  Kilmadock 
Church.  Cambusmore  being  left 
behind  us,  we  cross  the  Keltie, 
and  reaching  the  terminus  leave 
the  train  at  Callender,  13  miles 
from  Stirling,  where  the  chief 
hotels  are  Mr.  McGregors  and 
The  Dreadnought.  This  village 
stands  nearly  at  the  foot  of  Ben 
Ledi,  and  is  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  Trosachs,  or 
"bristling  country,"  through 
which  the  tourist  passes  on  his 
way  from  Stirling  to  Lock  Ka- 
trine, the  scenery  wherein  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  opens.  Its 
population  is  about  884.     Loch 
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Katrine    may    be    reached    by 
coach. 

Gartchonzie  "Wood,  "  the 
wood  of  lamentations,"  is  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  a  place  so  called 
from  a  legend  about  a  demon,  or 
"  water  kelpie,"  which  appeared 
there  to  a  number  of  children, 
and  dragged  them  with  it  un- 
derneath the  waters.  Near  the 
west  end  of  the  lake, — 

"  Vennachar  in  silver  flows." 

LochKatrine  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  the  world,  and 
is  reached  after  a  few  miles,  the 
carriages  being  left,  and  another 
steamer  taken  at  Stronaclachar 
(or  Coalbams).  There  is  a  little 
landing  at  the  extreme  end  of  the, 
lake,  from  which  a  glorious  view 
can  be  caught  of  almost  its  en- 
tire length,  and  of  the  historical 
mountains  that  gird  it. 

Leaving  the  strath  and  reach- 
ing Loch  Katrine,  we  pass  down 
the  lake  on  the  steamer,  noting 
first  Ellen's  Isle,  a  very  small 
wooded  island  to  the  left,  where 
the  meeting  between  Fitz  James 
and  Douglas  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  and  where  the  im- 
mortal young  lady  was  seen  with 
her  boat  and  paddles ;  and  a  little 
farther  onward,  to  the  right,  the 
giantmountain,BEN  Venu,  ragged 
and  craggy,  with  "  the  sunshine 
rippling  down  the  green,  between 
its  iretwork  of  bulging  crags." 
The  sharp-pointed  summit  of  Ben 
A' an  marks  the  pass  through  the 
Trosachs,  through  which  the 
Knight  of  Snowdoun  made  his 
way  towards  Stirling.  "We  soon 
land,  all  too  soon,  at  a  little 
covered  toy  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  where  open  carriages 
are  again  taken,  for  the  ride 
through  the  Trosachs  to  Callen- 
dar.     The  scenery  is  now  among 


the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  so  con- 
tinues for  miles — wild,  wooded, 
craggy,  mountainous.  A  halt  is 
usually  made  for  lunch  at  the  plea- 
santly situated  hotel  of  Ard- 
CHiNCHROCHDHAN,underthebrow 
of  Ben  A' an.  Two  or  three  miles 
away,  across  the  valley  and  loch 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  lies  The 
Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  so  well  re- 
membered by  all  readers  of  "Bob 
Boy ; "  and  those  who  remain  for 
a  day  at  Ardchinchrochdhan  (as 
many  do)  should  make  the  short 
excursion  to  the  little  Highland 
hamlet  of  Diana  Vernon  and  Cap- 
tain Galbraith. 

From  Ardchinchrochdhan 
the  tourist  pushes  on,  still  by 
carriage,  through  the  pass,  amid 
splendid  mountain  scenery,  much 
of  which  may  remind  you  of  that 
at  the  Franconia  Notch  of  the 
"White  Mountains.  Very  soon 
after  leaving  here,  Loch  Achray 
appears  on  the  right;  and  then 
the  Turk  "Water  is  crossed  by 
the  "  Brigg  of  Turk  $  " — 


Some  of  the  very  finest  of  the 
Highland  scenery  is  here,  for  to 
the  left,  shortly  afterwards,  are 
seen  the  tall  pines  of  wild  Glen- 
finlass,  the  back  of  the  heathery 
Craig  More  and  the  Glenfinlass 
hills ;  with  Loch  Vennachar  to 
the  right,  with  beautiful  Lanrick 
Mead  ("  Glendrig  ")  on  its  border, 
where  the  Clan  Alpen  always 
gathered,  and  whence  the  sum- 
mons of  the  fiery  cross  went  out 
in  the  poem. 

At  the  western  extremity  of 
the  loch  there  is  an  aqueduct, 
by  which  water  is  conveyed  a 
distance  of  thirty-four  miles  to 
Glasgow.  Ben  Lomond  is  here 
on  our  left,  and  at  Stronach- 
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lachar  Pier  a  coach  will  convey 
us  to  "the  queen  of  Scottish 
lakes,"  Loch  Lomond,  five  miles 
onward,  the  numerous  islands  of 
■which  are  very  beautiful.  The 
hotel  at  Loch  Lomond  is  Blair's. 
The  area  of  the  great  lake  is  45 
square  miles ;  it  is  nearly  thirty 
miles  long,  and  at  its  southern 
extremity  the  width  is  over  eight 
miles,  but  northward  it  is  less 
than  one.  Several  streams,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Endrick,  find 
their  way  into  the  lake,  the  over- 
flow of  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
Leven,  and  through  it  reaches  the 
Clyde.  On  the  loch  is  the  island 
of  Invertjglas,  on  which  stands 
the  remains  of  a  castle  once 
owned  by  the  Macfarlanes. 

At  Balloch,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
steamers  ply,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  loch  may 
be  visited. 

At  Inversnaid  is  a  waterfall, 
which  Wordsworth  described  in 
his  "  Highland  Girl."  Here  was 
erected  a  fort  to  dislodge  Bob 
Boy  from  his  hold  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  loch ;  and  here,  too, 
Wolfe,  the  great  British  general, 
served  as  a  subaltern. 

Rob  Boy's  Cave  is  a  short 
distance  up  the  lake;  and  this 
is  further  notable  as  that  in 
which  Bobert  the  Bruce  took 
refuge  in  1306,  after  the  battle 
of  Dalrigh. 

We  may  here  note  that  in 
Scotland  all  arms  of  the  sea  which 
advance  far  inland,  as  well  as 
fresh- water  lakes,  are  called  lochs. 
The  finest  view  of  Ben  Lomond 
will  be  obtained  at  Tarbet,  which 
is  a  favourite  resort  for  tourists, 
who  find  accommodation  at  the 
Tarbet  Hotel.  Those  who  are 
bound  for  Inverary,  via  Glencoe, 
land  here.    The  ascent  of  Ben 


Lomond  may  be  made  conve- 
niently from  this  place.  The 
distance  to  its  top  is  about  four 
miles.  Ponies  are  kept  for  the 
ascent. 

The    steamer    recrossing    the 

loch  Stops  at  BOWARDENNAN  PlER, 

where  an  excellent  hotel  exists. 

Again  crossing  the  loch,  the 
steamer  stops  at  Luss,  where  also 
there  is  a  good  hotel.  From  here 
to  Balmaha  Pier  we  pass  on  the 
right  Inchtavanach,  Inchconna- 
chan,  Inchfad,  and  Inchcailloch ; 
and  on  the  left,  Inchlonaig. 
From  Balmaha  to  Balloch  Pier 
we  pass  on  the  right  Inchmurrin, 
the  largest  of  the  islands,  which 
is  preserved  by  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  as  a  deer  park.  On  the 
left,  stands  Boturich  Castle,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  pier,  Bal- 
loch Castle.  At  Balloch  Pier 
we  take  the  railway  for  Glasgow. 
This  city  we  have  already  de- 
scribed— a  city  which,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  trade,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation, ranks  second  to  Liverpool 
and  London,  although  it  was 
anciently  nothing  more  than  a 
miserable  little  fishing  village. 
The  new  university  was  formally 
opened  in  1870.  Its  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1868.  In  1611  James 
VI.  granted  the  city  an  ample 
charter  by  which  it  was  erected 
into  a  royal  burgh. 

Of  this  fine  and  flourishing 
city  Andrew  Park  wrote — 

"  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  word 
And  might  of  every  merchant  lord, 
And  institutions  which  afford 
Good  homes  the  poor  to  nourish." 

The  manufactures  of  Glasgow 
consist  largely  of  coarse  linens 
and  sailcloth.  There  are  also 
sugar  refineries  here;  and  it  is 
the  principal  port  on  the  Clyde 
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for  the  importation  of  North 
American  timber. 

The  station  of  the  South-west- 
ern and  Greenock  Railway  is  in 
Bridge  Street,  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  in  Dundas 
Street,  and  the  Caledonian  in 
Port  Dundas  Eoad.  At  the 
Caledonian  south-side  station  you 
book  for  Bothwell  and  Hamilton. 

The  shortest  route  from  Glas- 
gow to  Edinburgh,  with  a 
glance  at  the  Highlands,  may  be 
made  in  a  single  day,  though  two 
would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Route  15. 

EDINBURGH     TO     PERTH 
AND   INVERNESS. 

^  MASSING  Dunblane  sta- 
rjjfr  tion,  through  a  moorland 
i  tract,calledSherriffMuir, 
we  reach  Greek  Loam- 
iNG,forty-nve  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  Leaving  this  place 
in  our  rear,  on  the  left  we  note 
Ardoch  House,  marking  the  site  of 
a  celebrated  Roman  camp.  The 
Grampian  Hills,  mentioned  in  the 
play  of  Norval,  grow  higher  and 
more  distinct  as  we  proceed. 
Near  Blachf  ord  stands  Kincardine 
Castle,  and  five  miles  farther 
on  Auchterarder  Fort.  Teviot 
is  a  few  miles  beyond  this, 
near  Forgandenny,  where  we 
enter  a  tunnel,  cut  through 
the  hills  of  Moncrieffe,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  long,  emerging  from 
which  we  reach  Perth. 

Perth  is  one  of  the  most 
ncient  and  handsome  towns  in 
Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tay,  upon  an 
extensive  level  plain,  divided 
into  the  North  and  South  Inches, 
each  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 


circumference,  and  where  three 
tracts  of  vast  fertility—  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  Strathmore,  and 
Strathearn — may  be  said  to 
terminate  and  unite.  "When 
Agricola  and  his  army,  in  advanc- 
ing into  the  territory  of  the 
Caledonians,  first  beheld  the  Tay, 
and  the  plain  upon  which  Perth 
now  stands,  they  were  so  struck 
with  the  resemblance  to  the 
Tiber  and  its  banks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  that  with  one 
consent  they  exclaimed,  in  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm,  "  Ecce 
Tiber  !  Ecce  Campus  Martius  /" 
Agricola  pitched  his  camp 
upon  the  present  site  of  Perth, 
and  afterwards  built  what  he 
intended  should  be  a  colonial 
town.  He  fortified  it  with  walls 
and  a  castle,  threw  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Tay,  and  filled 
the  ditches  with  water  by  an 
aqueduct  from  the  Almond, 
which  still  exists,  and  continues 
to  supply  the  mills  and  public 
wells  of  the  city. 

Perth,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, and  its  vicinity  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Scone,  was  long 
considered  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
before  Edinburgh  acquired  that 
proud  distinction.  It  possesses 
the  peculiarity  of  bein°;  a  city 
without  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop,  or  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Parliaments  and 
assemblies  of  the  Church  were 
frequently  held  here ;  and  here 
also  many  of  the  nobility  had 
their  residence. 

It  is  a  city  of  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotel  is  the 
George.  The  streets  are  regular 
and  well  built,  having  two  beauti- 
ful greens  or  commons  called 
Inches,  one  being  the  racecourse, 
and  the  other  being  planted  like 
a  park,   each  measuring  a  mile 
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and  a  quarter  in  circumference. 
The  houses  are  very  handsome 
and  commodious,  and  huilt 
principally  of  freestone.  It 
was  here  that  the  Pretender  was 
proclaimed  king  in  1745.  Here, 
in  1336,  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land stabbed  his  brother. 

The  principal  buildings  and 
the  public  monuments  are — the 
County  Hall,  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  house  where  the  con- 
spirators of  the  "GowriePlot" 
assembled;  the  Public  Library, 
erected  in  1823,  above  which  is 
the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and 
Antiquarian  Society ;  the  Aca- 
demy ;  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  &c. 
The  Queen  inaugurated,  in  1864, 
the  statue  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  The  suburbs  of  Perth 
afford  many  agreeable  excursions. 
The  views  from  Moncrieffe  Hill, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay ,  and 
Kinnoull  Hill,  on  the  left  bank, 
are  particularly  fine.  Visits  may 
be  conveniently  made  to  Dupp- 
lin  Castle,  the  Bridge  of  Earn, 
Pitcaithly  "Wells,  andthe Palace  of 
Scone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mansfield 
(2^  miles.)  Scone  is  called  by 
some  the  capital  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom,  and  it  unquestion- 
ably was  the  residence  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin.  On 
a  tumulus  still  existing,  termed 
the  Mote  Hill  of  Scone,  they 
held  their  courts  of  justice ;  this 
mound  is  sometimes  called  Omnis 
Ttrra,  probably  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Malcolm  II.  having 
there  conferred  hereditary  grants 
of  all  the  lands  of  Scotlaud  upon 
his  numerous  barons.  Otherwise 
it  is  called  Boot  hill,  in  allusion 
to  a  supposed  ancient  practice,  of 
bringing  to  this  place  a  bootful 
of  earth  from  different  estates, 
when   the    proprietors    were  to 


receive  their  investitures  from 
the  monarch.  Here  are  preserved, 
amongst  other  curiosities,  the 
bed  of  James  VI.  (James  I.  of 
England) ;  another  bed,  covered 
with  red  velvet,  reputed  to  have 
been  embroidered  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  while  confined 
in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  the 
Beauvais  tapestry,  several  valu- 
able pictures,  &c.  The  great 
gallery,  about  150  feet  long, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  hall 
where  the  sovereigns  were 
crowned. 

In  838  the  Culdees  founded 
an  abbey  here ;  soon  afterwards 
the  famous  stone,  reckoned  the 
Palladium  of  Scotland,  and  on 
which  the  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned,  was  transferred  from 
Dunstaffnage  to  this  abbey,* 
until  its  removal  in  1296  by  Ed- 
ward I.  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  with 
its  ancient  in  scription  upon  it, — 

'•  Ni  fallat    fatum,    Scoti    quocunque 

locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,   regnare  tenentur 

ibidem." 

In  1115  Alexander  I.  drove 
the  Culdees  out  of  the  abbey, 
dedicated  it  to  the  Trinity  and 
the  archangel  Michael,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  canons  regular 
of  St.  Augustine.  This  abbey, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
was  destroyed  by  a  mob  from 
Dundee ;  but  its  aisle  still  re- 
mains, and  is  used  as  a  cemetery 
by  the  noble  family  of  Mansfield, 
who,  inheriting  the  title  and 
estate  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Stormont,  are  now  the  proprietors 
of  Scone. 

*  This  stone  is  said  to  have  been 
Jacob's  pillow,  and  also  the  justice 
Beat  of  G-ethalus  in  Spain,  a  con- 
temporary of  Moses. 
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The  old  Palace  of  Scone,  which 
was  pulled  down  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  building,  was 
commenced  by  the  Earl  of  Gow- 
rie,   and  completed  in   1606  by- 


Lord  Scone,  afterwards  Viscount 
Stormont. 

Perth  contains  rope -waits, 
dye-works,  breweries,  tanyards, 
and     foundries.       Amongst    its 


THE   ANCIENT    COBONATION   CHAIR   OB    SCOTLAND, 


_ 

who  after  the  forfeiture  of  Gow- 
rie  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands 


NOW   IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 


manufactures  are  coloured  cotton 
stuffs,  ginghams,  shawls,  and 
cutlery.  Perth  is  also  a  tele- 
graph station. 
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Perth  to  Inverness. — Leav- 
ing the  Palace  of  Scone  on  the 
left,  we  cross  the  road,  and  at  a 
distance  of  7i  miles  pass  Stanley 
Junction,  soon  after  reaching — 

Dunkeld,  a  town  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tay,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  shut  in  by  lofty 
mountains,  wooded  from  base  to 
summit. 

This  place  has  a  population  of 
2,104.  It  is  fifteen  and  a  half 
miles  from  Perth,  and  contains 
the  remains  of  a  famous  cathe- 
dral ,  partly  Norman  and  partly  of 
the  first  pointed  period :  the  choir 
was  rebuilt  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Athol  on  the  original  model,  at 
an  expense  of  £5,000,  and  is  used 
as  a  place  of  worship.  At  the 
west  end  rises  a  buttressed  tower 
90  feet  in  height  and  24  feet 
square,  and  adjoining  it  a  small 
octagonal  watch-tower.  But- 
tresses project  between  the  win- 
dows, surmounted,  above  the 
church,  by  traceried  pinnacles. 
The  great  aisle  measures  120  by  60 
feet:  the  walls  are  48  feet  high, 
and  the  side  aisles  12  feet  wide. 
On  each  side  are  seven  spacious 
Gothic  arches,  with  fluted  soffits, 
resting  on  six  plain  Norman 
pillars,  having  shafts  ten  feet 
high  and  four  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  two  half-columns. 
Over  the  arches  there  are  two 
tiers  of  windows,  the  lower  semi- 
circular, the  higher  acute.  The 
windows  of  the  side  aisles  are  all 
of  different  designs.  There  is  a 
statue  of  a  bishop  in  his  robes, 
under  a  crocketed  canopy.  The 
new  church  is  handsomely  fitted 
up.  In  the  spacious  vestry  at 
the  east  end  is  the  gigantic  stone 
effigy,  arrayed  in  panoply  of 
mail,  which  formerly,  in  the  old 
church  of  this  place,  surmounted 
the  grave  of  the  notorious  Wolf 


of  Badenoch,  the  natural  son  of 
Robert  I. 

The  bishopric  of  Dunkeld  was 
established  by  David  I.,  a.d. 
1127.  Gregory  was  the  name 
of  its  first  bishop .  Eobert  Creigh- 
ton,  the  last  and  thirty-ninth 
bishop,  died  in  1550.  Bishop 
Sinclair  built  the  choir  in  1339. 
The  great  aisle  was  completed  in 
1450 ;  the  chapterhouse  added 
in  1469,  and  the  tower  in  1501. 
Immediately  behind  the  cathedral 
stands  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Athol.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  square  building ;  but  a 
magnificent  new  mansion  was 
commenced  by  the  late  duke,  the 
progress  of  which  has,  however, 
been  suspended  since  his  death. 
At  the  end  of  the  cathedral  the 
stranger  is  shown  the  first  two 
larches  introduced  into  this 
country :  they  were  originally 
treated  as  greenhouse  plants, 
but  are  now  90  feet  high,  and 
one  of  them  measures  15  feet  in 
circumference  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  Hence  the  visitor  is 
conducted  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tay,  by  a  terraced  walk  over- 
shadowed by  enormous  larches 
and  beeches. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
Dunkeld  is  where  stood  Ossian's 
Hall,  or  the  Hermitage,  by  the 
river  Braan,  whence  a  beautiful 
view  is  obtained  of  a  cascade 
formed  by  the  river  at  this  point. 
The  mirrored  pavilion  which  stood 
here  was  destroyed  maliciously 
in  the  year  1869.  Farther  up  the 
stream  we  come  to  Ossian's  Cave, 
and  to  another  cascade  of  about 
50  feet  high,  where  underneath 
Rumbling  Bridge  the  river  Braan 
precipitates  itself  in  several  dis- 
tinct falls. 

At  Pitlochry  is  FasJc  ally  House, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Turn- 
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mel  and  the  Garry.  Killiecran- 
kie  is  next  seen,  the  famous  Pass 
where,  in  1689,  Graham  of  Claver- 
honse  was  shot  hy  a  concealed  as- 
sassin, after  gaining  a  victory  over 
the  Royalists.  Three  miles  be- 
yond  is  Blair  A  tholl.  Ahout  1 
milefrom  Dalwhinnie  (58|miles 
from  Edinhurgh)  is  Loch  Ericht, 
20  miles  in  length  and  1  mile 
wide,  to  the  north  of  which  rises 
a  mountain  named  Benalder, 
where  Prince  Charles  Edward 
concealed  himself  in  a  cavern, 
after  the  disastrous  hattle  of  Cul- 
loden.  "We  next  reach  Kingus- 
sie, and  on  the  opposite  hank 
of  the  Spey  see  the  ruins  of 
Ruthven  Barracks,  destroyed  hy 
the  Highlanders  in  1746.  Two 
miles  off  is  Belville  House,  near 
which  is  an  ohelisk  raised  in  me- 
mory of  Macpherson,  the  trans- 
lator of  Ossian.  Passengers  who 
desire  to  visit  Cairngorm,  or  go 
hy  the  mountains  to  Braemar, 
descend  at  Aviemore. 

Fore.es  is  duly  reached.  This 
is  a  town  of  Elginshire,  holding 
4,000  inhahitants,  containing 
several  puhlic  huildings,  and  the 
remains  of  a  castle  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earls  of  Moray. 
Nairn  is  known  as  the  residence 
of  a  poetess,  Lady  Nairn,  authoress 
of  some  sweet  Scottish  hallads. 
The  manufacture  of  Forres  is 
woollen  fahric.  On  Cluny  Hill, 
near  the  town,  there  is  a  memorial 
to  Nelson.  The  Heath  of  Forres 
is  mentioned  in  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth.  Close  to  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  is  a  sandstone  pillar 
sculptured  with  figures,  called 
Sweno's  Stone.  This  is  supposed 
to  commemorate  a  victory  over 
the  Danes.  The  population  is 
3,508.  Forres  is  119£  miles 
from  Perth,  and  \2\  miles  from 
Elgin. 


Passing  Orunmossie  Moor,  or 
Culloden,  the  scene  of  a  great 
hattle  in  which  the  Pretender  was 
defeated,  we  reach — 

Inverness.  It  is  a  large  hand- 
some town ,  at  the  head  of  the  inner 
or  Inverness  Firth  (or  •"  Beauly 
Firth").  It  is  the  virtual  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Highlands,  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ness. 
The  town  is  a  seaport,  and  has 
many  advantages  of  location, 
presenting  strikingly  picturesque 
views,  especially  at  and  around 
its  port,  at  the  Ness,  and  the 
point  at  which  the  Caledonian 
Canal  commences.  Commercially, 
apart  from  its  being  the  terminus 
of  a  great  line  of  railway  and  a 
minor  port,  Inverness  is  notable 
as  supplying  one  of  the  largest 
wool  markets  in  Europe  (it  has  an 
immense  wool  fair  of  three  days 
every  year  in  July),  and  as  form- 
ing a  great  depot  for  the  sale 
of  highland  plaids,  dresses,  and 
ornaments.  The  castle,  a  pic- 
turesque modern  building,  stands 
near  the  port.  Shaksperian  stu- 
dents, who  make  any  sojourn, 
will  he  sure  to  visit  Cawdor  Cas- 
tle, at  some  distance,  alleged  to 
have  heen  once  the  residence  of 
Macheth — and  the  ruins  of  Old 
Inverness  Castle,  down  the  Ness, 
identified  as  the  residence  and 
scene  of  the  murder  of  King  Dun- 
can ;  while  the  lovers  of  Jacobite 
lore  enj  oy  opportunities  of  visiting 
Culloden,  and  many  other  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  un- 
fortunate last  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
principal  huildings  in  the  town 
are  the  Town  Hall,  the  Assembly 
Eooms,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the 
Royal  Academy,  endowed  hy  the 
Mcintosh  Fund,  a  theatre,  various 
schools,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
and  others.  Some  parts  of  the 
ancient  ramparts  of  the  castle  are 
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still  visible,  but  on  its  site  now 
stands  the  court-house  and  gaol. 
Inverness  being  the  great  tho- 
roughfare to  the  northern  coun- 
ties is  always  well  filled  with 
visitors  duriug  the  season.  It  is 
a  telegraph  station.  The  popula- 
tion is  over  15,000,  and  the  town 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  its  streets 
are  cleau,  and  the  houses  well 
built.  The  river  Ness,  both  sides 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  town, 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension 
bridge.  James  I.  held  a  Parlia- 
ment here,  at  which  nearly  all  the 
Scottish  chiefs  gave  in  their  alle- 
giance. The  castle  was  blown 
up  in  1746  by  the  troops  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  linen,  leather, 
hempen  cloth,  and  cordage.  Tar- 
tan cloth  is  largely  made  here, 
and  the  town  also  contains  rope- 
walks,  iron-foundries,  candle- 
works,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
The  shipping  of  Inverness  is  con- 
siderable, the  tonnage  of  the  port 
being  over  ten  thousand.  One  of 
the  principal  excursions  from  the 
city  is  to  Craig -Phadrick,  a  vitri- 
fied fort,  which  lies  about  a  mile 
to  the  west.  If  the  American  tra- 
veller should  be  at  Inverness 
about  the  20th  of  September  he 
will  witness  the  great  meeting  of 
the  clans.  The  Highland  games 
are  very  interesting,  and  several 
days  are  spent  in  such  amuse- 
ments. The  principal  hotel  is  the 
Caledonian. 

"We  are  here  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Urqlhart  Castle, 
which  stands  in  ruins  at  the 
mouth  of  Glen  Urquhart.  The 
Castle,  which  dates  back  to  the 
13th  century,  was  built  on  an 
isolated  rock,  and  separated  from 
the  hill  behind  it  by  a  wall  25 
feet  high  and  16  broad  :  its  situa- 
tion is  a  very  picturesque  ore. 


The  Wicks  of  Baiglie  should  be 
visited  here. 

Koute   16. 

PERTH  TO  ABERDEEN. 
gsJS^UR  next  journey  is  one 
/S^M^k  of  90  miles,  the  fares 
™||  for  which  by  ordinary 
\}^Mp  trains  are— -first  class, 
15s.;  second,  lis.  3d.; 
and  third,  8s.  "When  we  have 
got  2  miles  on  our  way  we  get 
another  glimpse  of  Scone  (see 
page  78),  pass  Luncarty,  and 
arrive  at  Stanley  Junction,  from 
which  Dunkeld  may  be  reached 
by  a  branch  line.  The  ruins  of  Kin- 
claven  Castle,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  "Wallace,  lie  near  Car- 
gill,  about  11  miles  from  Perth; 
and  a  few  miles  beyond  is  Cou- 
par  Angus,  where  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  monastery  founded  bv 
Malcolm  IV.  still  exist.  The 
hotel  there  is  the  Strathmore 
Arms,  and  there  is  a  branch  line 
running  between  this  place  and 
Blairgowrie,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  numerous  circles  of 
Druidical  stones  called  Her  Cairns. 
Leaving  Meigle,  the  churchyard 
of  which  contains  some  curiously 
carved  stones  in  •  memory  of 
Varona,  wife  of  King  Arthur,  we 
arrive  at — 

Gtlammis,  a  village  celebrated 
in  history  for  a  castle  in  which 
Malcolm  II.  was  assassinated  in 
1034.  Its  walls  are  15  feet  thick, 
and  it  has  a  staircase  consisting 
of  143  steps,  leading  to  a  lofty 
tower,  from  whence  you  get  a 
splendid  view.  In  1732  Robert 
II.  bestowed  it  on  John  Lyon, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  family. 
Here  is,  according  to  tradition, 
the  bedstead  on  which  King  Dun- 
can was  murdered  by  Macbeth, 
and  many  other  relics  of  anti- 
quity.    In  visiting  this  gloomy 
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vaulted  apartment,  called  "  the 
King's  Boom,"  a  feeling  of  super- 
stition "  comes  o'er  us  like  a  sum- 
mer cloud,"  awful  rather  than 
painful.  The  whole  place  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  the 
tourist.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Mal- 
colm II.,  who  died  here  1034,  after 
a  long  reign  of  30  years.  In 
Glammis  Castle  the  supposed 
sword  and  armour  of  Macbeth 
are  exhibited.  In  1537  the  young 
and  lovely  Countess  of  Glammis 
was  publicly  burnt  as  a  witch  in 
Edinburgh. 

Near  Meigle  is  DunsignanHill, 
where  Macbeth  was  besieged  by 
Malcolm  III.,  1057.  In  the 
churchyard  are  the  remains  of 
Pictish  monuments,  and  other  in- 
teresting objects  of  antiquity. 

Forfar  is  a  manufacturing 
town,  the  chief  in  Forfarshire,  in 
the  vale  of  Strathmore,  where 
linen  sheetings,  dowlas,  and  a 
kind  of  shoes  called  brogues  are 
made.  It  is  the  capital  of  Angus, 
has  a  population  of  9,258,  is  a 
telegraph  station,  and  is  32f  miles 
on  our  way.  Five  miles  be- 
yond is  Auldbar,  near  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  Eoman  encamp- 
ment and  the  Hill  of  Guthrie. 
Crossing  Lunan  "Water  we 
plunge  into  a  deep  cutting,  pass 
Guthrie  Castle  and  Junction, 
and  Farnell  Eoad,  near  Kinnaird 
Castle,  leave  behind  us  the 
Bridge  of  Dun,  and  arrive  at 
Dubton  Junction,  where  there  is 
a  line  to 

Montrose,  in  Forfarshire. 
This  town  stands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Esk,  34  miles  S."W.  from 
Aberdeen,  on  a  flat,  sandy  penin- 
sula, washed  on  one  side  by  the 
German  Ocean,  and  with  the 
basin  of  Montrose  on  the  other. 
Montrose,    which    is    somewhat 


suggestive  of  a  Flemish  town, 
has  two  lighthouses  at  its  en- 
trance, some  excellent  quays  and 
a  spacious  dock.  It  is  considered 
a  fashionable  place,  and  is  of 
some  importance  as  a  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  town. 
Here  were  born  Joseph  Hume, 
the  financial  reformer,  and  James 
Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
It  has  a  population  of  15,455,  and 
is  a  telegraph  station.  "We  next 
pass  Drumlithie  and  Stone- 
haven, where  stand  the  ruins  of 
Dunnottar  Castle  upon  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  160  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  built 
during  the  contention  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  by  Sir  William 
Keith,  the  great  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  but  many  additions 
were  subsequently  made  to  it. 
On  the  land  side  the  castle  has 
been  rendered  inaccessible,  ex- 
cepting by  a  narrow,  steep,  and 
winding  path  over  a  deep  gully. 
In  1296  this  castle  was  taken 
from  the  English  by  William 
Wallace;  it  was  re-fortified  by 
Edward  III.,  but  retaken  by  the 
guardian,  Six  Andrew  Moray.  In 
1651  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom 
were  deposited  here  to  preserve 
them  from  the  English  republi- 
can army;  and  a  garrison  was 
placed  in  the  castle  under  the 
command  of  Ogilvy  of  Ban-as. 
The  garrison  held  out  with  great 
resolution  for  a  long  period 
against  the  English,  commanded 
by  Lambert,  hut  was  ultimately 
reduced  by  famine.  Previously 
to  this,  however,  the  regalia  were 
conveyed  away  by  stratagem,  and 
hid  under  the  pulpit  of  KinnefF 
Church.  Mrs.  Granger,  wife  of 
the  minister  of  KinnefF,  having 
obtained  permission  to  visit  Mrs. 
Ogilvy,  the  governor's  lady, 
packed  up  the  crown   in    some 
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clothes,  and  carried  it  out  of  the 
castle  in  her  lap,  while  her  maid 
carried  the  sword  and  sceptre  in 
a  hag  of  flax  upon  her  hack.  At 
the  Restoration,  Ogilvy,  for  this 
good  service,  was  made  a  baronet, 
and  the  brother  of  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal  was  created  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore  ;  nor  were  honest  Mr.  Granger 
and  his  wife  forgotten. 

From  thence  to  Cove  we  pass 
on,  and  rounding  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity to  the  Grampian  Hills 
cross  the  Dee,  and  so  gain  our 
present  destination — 

Aberdeen,  the  chief  town  of 
Aberdeenshire,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dee,  about  a 
mile  from  its  entrance  into  the 
North  Sea,  and  92  miles  N.E. 
from  Edinburgh.  The  city  con- 
sists of  two  separated  parts  called 
respectively  the  new  and  the  old, 
the  latter  being  about  a  mile 
northward.  It  has  a  granite  pier 
l,500feetlong,and  at  its  excellent 
harbour's  entrance,  there  stands 
on  Girdle  Ness  a  lighthouse 
having  two  lights.  It  has  a  fine 
old  cathedral,  erected  in  the  old 
town  called  St.  Malacha. 

New  Aberdeen,  calledthe  Gran- 
ite city,  is  a  handsome  place, 
with  many  elegant  streets  and 
houses,  the  latter  generally  four 
stories  high,  built  of  granite.  The 
principal  street  is  Union  Street.  In 
the  middle  of  Castle  Street  is  the 
most  complete  ancient  market  cross 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  hexagon, 
ornamented  with  portraits  in  alto 
relievo  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
from  James  I.  to  James  VII.;  in 
the  centre  of  the  structure  is  a 
Corinthian  column  surmounted 
with  a  unicorn ;  it  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  high  preservation.  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  contain- 
ing the  east  and  west  churches,  is 
a  handsome  fabric ;  the  east  part 


originally  formed  the  choir  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  is  a  fine  relic 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  west 
church  is  a  modern  building. 
About  a  mile  from  Old  Aberdeen 
is  the  old  Brig  of  Balgownie,said 
to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  I.,  and  consist- 
of  a  single  arch.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Lord  Byron's  "Don  Juan." 

There  are  several, delightful  ex- 
cursions which  the  tourist  may 
make  from  Aberdeen  at  a  mode- 
rate expense.  If  fond  of  High- 
land scenery  he  should  not  omit 
going  up  the  Dee  to  Castletown 
of  Braemar,  which  lies  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains, from  which  he  can  either 
return  to  Aberdeen  by  Strathdon 
or  to  Edinburgh.  There  is  also 
a  road  from  Castletown  to  Blair 
Atholl.  Of  Strathdee,  Dr.  Mac 
Culloch  says  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  in  Scotland  in  the  displays 
of  its  wildly  alpine  boundary,  and 
yields  to  none  in  magnificence 
and  splendour. 

Aberdeen  was  known  to  the 
Romans  about  the  year  of  Christ 
84,  and  at  a  very  remote  period  it 
had  a  respectable  share  of  com- 
merce. In  1153  it  was  visited 
by  the  adventurous  Normans.  In 
1179  it  was  pillaged  by  the 
Normans,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  conqueror  "William  granted 
the  town  a  charter.  Aberdeen 
contains  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000  souls.  The  principal  hotel 
is  the  Royal.  Its  principal  manu- 
factures are  cotton,  flax,  wool, 
and  iron.  Shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
shipping  is  quite  extensive,  and 
"  Aberdeen  clippers,"  are  familiar 
to  all  naval  men.  There  are  regu- 
lar steam  lines  running  from 
here  to  London,  Leith,  and  Hull. 

Aberdeen  contains  nearly  fifty 
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different  religions  edifices.  King's 
College  University  was  founded 
in  1494  by  James  IV.,  and 
Marischal  University  in  the  Old 
Town  was  founded  by  the  Earl 
Marischal  or  Marshal  of  Scotland 
in  1593.  The  postoffice  is  in 
Old  Aberdeen. 


Route  17. 

ABERDEEN  TO  BALMORAL 
BY   BALLATER. 

REAVING  Aberdeen,  we 
'  reach  the  station  of 
Banchory  on  the  Dee- 
1  side  Railway.  It  was 
here  the  Battle  of 
Corrichee  was  fought  in  1562 
before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Then  we  come  to  Lumphanan, 
where  it  is  said  Macbeth  was 
buried  beneath  one  of  the  many 
cairns  in  this  vicinity.  Reaching 
Aboyne,  we  see  Loch  Kinnord; 
here,  on  one  of  the  islands,  is  a 
ruined  castle,  situated  on  a  rock 
rising  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Water  of  Cluanadh.  This  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Mal- 
colm Canmore.  We  now  arrive  at 
Ballater  railway  terminus, 
43  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The 
Invercauld  Arms  is  the  hotel 
here.  This  is  a  place  much 
esteemed  for  its  mineral  waters. 
The  romantic  pass  of  Ballater 
forms  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
H  ighlands .  In  winter  the  storms 
are  very  terrible.  Abergeldie 
Castle  is  about  eight  miles  above 
Ballater.  It  stands  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Dee,  with  the  tops  of 
Lochnagar  darkly  frowning  in 
the  distance.  IS  ear  Tulloch,  a 
village  two  miles  from  Ballater 
are  the  ruins  of  Dee  castle.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dee  at 


a  farm  house  called  Ballatrech, 
Byron  as  a  boy  passed  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  his  mother; 
but  there  is  not  much  of  the  old 
house  left  excepting  the  barn,  and 
the  bedstead  on  which  Byron 
used  to  sleep.  Twelve  miles  from 
here  Lochnagar  is  situated, 
which  is  often  visited  by  tourists. 
Balmoral  Castle  is  nine  miles  from 
Ballater  and  is  reached  by 
coach,  passing  through  charming 
scenery.  Abergeldie  Castle 
is  seven  miles  from  Ballater  : 
this  is  now  the  Scotch  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  After  passing  Aber- 
geldie Castle  we  see  the  spire  of 
Crathie  Free  Church,  where  the 
Queen  and  her  family  attend 
while  at  Balmoral.  Here  also  is 
an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Balmoral  Castle  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Prince  Consort 
from  the  Earl  of  Fife.  It  is  a 
castellated  building,  resembling 
the  old  baronial  castles  of 
Scotland.  A  private  bridge 
crosses  the  Dee  to  the 
castle,  situated  below  the  hill  of 
Craig-na-Gowan.  Admission  to 
view  the  castle  may  be  readily 
obtained  during  the  absence  of 
the  Royal  Family. 

Route  18. 

PERTH  TO  DUNDEE. 

^SITING Prince's  station 
we  cross  the  river  Tay, 
and  come  to  Kinnoull 
Hills,  and  Kinfanns 
by  keeping  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Tay. 
On  one  side  of  the  river  will 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  Elcho 
Castle.  We  next  reach  Glencase, 
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and  Errol  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  country,  and  known 
as  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Ten 
miles  farther  on  we  come  to 
Megginch  Castle,  also  Dunsig- 
nan  Hill,  where  once  stood  the 
Castle  of  Macbeth.  Three  and 
a  half  miles  farther  we  reach 
Inchture,  where  Rossie  Priory, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Kennard  stands. 
H  ere  there  is  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  Two  miles 
further  on  we  near  Longforgan, 
whence  on  an  eminence  to  the  left 
may  be  seen  Huntly  Castle, 
and  on  the  right  the  remains 
of  Dron  Chapel.  Four  miles 
farther  on  we  reach  Invergowrie 
and  see  the  ruins  of  Invergowrie 
Church,  and  farther  on  to  the 
left  Gray  House,  Camperdown 
Holtse  and  the  ruins  of  N aughton 
Castle.  A  short  distance  from 
Gray  House  may  he  seen  a  sin- 
gular church,  called  Fowlis 
Easter  Church. 

We  now  reach  Dundee,  8  miles 
from  the  open  sea,  and  three  miles 
from  Invergowrie.  The  Hotels 
are  the  Royal,  the  British.  It  has 
a  Town  Hall,  a  Trades'  Hall, 
and  Kennard  Hall  for  concerts. 
The  Albert  Institute,  erected  as  a 
monument  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
contains  a  free  library.  The 
Royal  Exchange,  a  new  Royal 
Infirmary,  a  handsome  Court 
house  and  several  other  buildings 
are  also  notable.  The  manu- 
factures here  are  linen,  canvas, 
sailcloth,  sackcloth,  cotton,  bag- 
ging, all  for  exportation,  there  are 
large  spinning-wheels  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Besides  these,  a 
large  trade  is  done  in  gloves  and 
machinery  ;  there  are  also  sugar 
refineries,  breweries,  tanyards, 
and  shipbuilding  docks.  The 
making  of  marmalade  formed  a 
large  addition  to  the  trades  car- 


ried on  here.  It  has  a  telegraph 
station.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  is  90,417. 
Dundee  is  very  accessible  from 
many  places  by  boat  and  rail. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dun- 
dee and  Arbroath,  Dundee  and 
Alyth,  and  Dundee  and  Perth  sta- 
tions of  the  Caledonian  Railway. 

Route  19. 

MELROSE  TO  GALASHIELS 

AND  PENRITH. 

§Y  taking  early  train 
this  excursion  may  be 
done  in  one  day.  From 
Melrose  a  drive  of  three 
miles  west  brings  us  to 
Abbotsford  and  four  miles  east 
to  Dryburgh.  Abbotsford  House 
is  open  from  ten  to  six,  or 
until  dusk  in  the  winter  (see  page 
111).  Three  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh is  Portobello,  where  are 
the  grounds  of  Dalhousie  Castle, 
with  tbe  Pentland  Hills  to  the 
right.  Two  miles  past  Gorbridge 
station  are  Crighton  and  Borth- 
wick  Castles.  From  Borthwick 
Castle  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  fled 
in  the  disguise  of  a  page  after  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell.  The 
next  place  of  importance  we 
reach  is  Galashiels,  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  has  sev- 
eral churches,  chapels,  Corn  Ex- 
change, Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
libraries.  Its  manufactures  are, 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  blankets, 
hosiery,  tweeds,  etc.,  and  in 
its  woollen  mills  it  employs  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  hands.  It 
is  a  telegraph  station.  Popula- 
tion 6,433.  There  is  a  branch  line 
of  rail  connecting  the  North 
British  with  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way via  Peebles.  We  now  reach 
Melrose.  The  hotels  here  are, 
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the  Abbey,*  George,  and  Xing' s- 
Arms.  Not  far  from  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Melrose  Abbey,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  is  in 
ruins,  with  a  single  exception  of 
the  church ;  yet  its  ornaments  and 
carvings  are  as  crisp  and  sharp 
as  if  newly  cut.  This  abbey  was 
founded  early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  King  David  I.  Many  of 


close  by  the  entrance  ;  it  is  usual 
to  give  her  a  small  fee. 

We  now  proceed  by  the  side  of 
Gala  Water,  passing  Heriot 
Fountainhall  and  Stow  which 
has  a  population  of  2,171-  At 
one  time  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Andrew's  resided  here.  Thorle- 
stone  Castle  lies  to  the  left  of 
Stow.  Passing  Bowland  we 
reach  Galashiels,  a  market  and 


MELROSE   ABBEY. 


the  Scottish  royal  families  were 
interred  here,  among  whom  was 
Alexander  II.  The  heart  of 
Robert  Bruce,  of  which  Scott  tells 
the  touching  story,  is  also  buried 
here.  The  Abbey  was  almost 
destroyed  in  1322  by  the  English. 
The  Monks'  Walk  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
woman  who  keeps  the  keys  lives 


posttown;  the populationis 6,433. 
This  has  a  telegraph  station.  We 
now  pass  Abbotsford,  Melrose, 
and  reach  St.  Boswell's  station, 
the  junction  for  Kelso,  Dundee 
and  Jedburgh.  We  proceed  from 
Belses  to  Hazeldean  or  Hassen- 
dean,  so  well  known  in  the  song 
of  "Jocko'  Hazeldean" — On  the 
left  are  seen  Ruber's  Law,  and 
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Minto  Castle  ;  passing  Hawick. 
During  the  border  raids  this  place 
suffered  much  from  the  frequent 
inroads  of  the  English.  The 
population  is  8,191.  The  chief 
manufactures  here  are  lambs- 
wool,  stockings,  gloves,  leather 
and  thongs.  It  is  a  telegraph 
station.  On  the  right  of  Hawick 
may  be  seen  the  Bbanksome 
Castle,  mentioned  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  last  Min- 
strel." At  Stobs  we  see  Stobs 
Castle.  Thence  we  come  to 
Biccarton  Junction,  where  the 
Border  Counties  Bailway  turns 
off  to  the  left  for  Newcastle. 
"We  then  enter  Liddesda  le  and 
pass  near  Steele  Bo  ad,  not  far 
from  Hermitage  Castle  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  Pass- 
ing New  Castleton  we  set  foot  in 
England  at  Kershope  Foot.  Pass- 
ing some  other  small  stations  we 
join  the  Carlisle  and  Dumfries 
Bailway  near  Longtown  and 
arrive  at — 

Carlisle,  a  muncipal  parlia- 
mentary borough,  the  county 
town  of  Cumberland,  with  a 
population  of  32,000.  It  is  a 
telegraph  station.  Carlisle  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Eden  and  Caldew.  In 
olden  times  it  was  a  military  post 
of  great  strength,  having  a  castle 
and  citadel ;  the  castle  so  situated 
as  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
river  Eden.  In  1568  Queen  Mary 
was  a  prisoner  here.  The  town 
suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars 
for  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  It  surrendered  to 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  in  1745, 
but  was  taken  by  "William,  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  The  castle  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Egfrid,  King  of  North- 
umberland, in  the  7th  century, 
but  the  present    building     and 


walls  are  ascribed  to  King  "Wil- 
liam Bufus.  The  Hotels  are  the 
County,  adjoining  the  Bailway 
Station,  the  Bush,  Red  Lion,  &c. 
The  city  contains  a  market-place, 
guildhall,  town-hall,  council- 
chamber,  infirmary,  dispensary, 
County  lunatic  asylum,  theatre, 
news-rooms,  libraries,  assembly 
rooms,  mechanics'  institute.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  venerable  edifice, 
partly  of  Saxon,  and  partly  Gothic 
architecture,  which  has  recently 
been  restored  and  repaired ;  it  has 
an  abbey  attached,  which  was 
completed  by  Henry  I.,  and  it 
contains  some  excellent  painted 
glass,  and  a  very  beautiful  monu- 
ment in  Sicilian  marble  to  the 
late  lamented  Bishop  "Waldegrave. 
There  is  also  a  quaint  runic 
inscription  of  ancient  date. 
In  1871  the  fine  old  Norman 
architecture  of  the  na\e  was 
restored,  and  a  costly  reredos  was 
added  in  1873.  Carlisle  possesses 
an  excellent  Grammar  School, 
several  high- class  Ladies'  Semi- 
naries, and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate  renders  it  an  attractive 
place  of  residence.  Silloth, 
a  watering  place  on  the  Solway 
Firth,  20  miles  west  of  Carlisle, 
boasts  of  a  temperature  as  mild 
as  that  of  Torquay.  There  is  a 
very  handsome  bridge  here  over 
the  Eden  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long.  Its  manufactures  are 
cotton  in  all  its  branches,  leather, 
hardware,  woollens  and  commodi- 
ties. It  has,  besides  breweries, 
foundries,  woollen  and  Tweed 
works.  Leaving  Carlisle  we 
pass  Penrith,  a  market  and  post 
town,  irregularly  built.  It  has  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1564.  A  market  place,  a  museum 
of  natural  curiosities,  assembly 
rooms,  bath  house,  mechanics' 
institute.    Its  manufactures   are 
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woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
The  hotels  are,  New  Crown  and 
George.  The  ruins  of  the  castle, 
overlooking  this  town,  are  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  and  roman- 
tic. For  along  time  Bichard  III. 
resided  here.  In  the  burying- 
ground  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
is  a  curious  monument  called  the 
Giant's  Grave,  which  consists  of 


am  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station,  where  coins  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Brougham  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Brougham,  is  a  fine  picturesque 
building,  a  short  distance  from 
the  castle.  The  connection  of  the 
old  Saxon  family  of  Brougham 
with  this  famous  castle  is  of  great 


ABBOTSFORD,   THE    SEAT   OF   SIE  WALTEB   SCOTT. 


two  stone  pillars,eleven  feet  high, 
standing  one  at  each  end  of  a 
grave,  if  grave  it  be,  fifteen  feet 
in  length.  Between  these  pillars 
are  four  stones  covered  with  un- 
intelligible carvings.  Another 
stone  close  by  is  called  the  Giant's 
Thumb.  Nearly  two  miles  from 
Penrith  are  the  ruins  of  Brough- 


antiquity,  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  Burgham,  the  ancient 
Brocavum  of  the  Bomans.  The 
estate  of  Burgham  belonged  to 
the  family  before  the  conquest. 
Between  one  and  two  miles  from 
Penrith  is  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  a  circular  area  more  than 
twenty  yards  in  diameter. 
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"  Long  Meg  and  her  daugh- 
ters," about  six  miles  from  Pen- 
rith are  interesting  relics  of 
antiquity.  They  consist  of  a 
circle  350  yards  in  circumference 
of  67  stones,  many  of  which  are 
10  feet  high.  A  square  column  of 
red  freestone,  eighteen  feet  high 
and  fifteen  feet  in  circumference 
is  the  Long  Meg  of  the  group. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith 
are  numerous  country  seats  of 
English  gentry  and  noble  fami- 
lies. 

Three  miles  west  of  Melrose 
stands  Abbotsford,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  of  world-wide 
renown,  and  dear  to  the  memory 
of  every  individual  who  speaks 
the  English  language  as  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Abbotsford  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter's  granddaughter. 
The  armory  is  hung  with  inte- 
resting relics  and  curiosities, 
comprising  nearly  every  kind  of 
known  weapon ;  in  the  dining 
room  are  many  handsome  por- 
traits and  pictures, — Cromwell, 
Charles  II.,  the  head  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  on  a  charger,  &c. 
The  library  contains  a  choice 
collection  of  20,000  volumes, 
and  a  case  containing  the  last 
clothes  Sir  Walter  wore  — white 
hat,  plaid  pantaloons,  striped 
vest,  shoes,  and  gaiters.  The 
study  remains  nearly  as  the  poet 
left  it.  The  drawing-room  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  furnished 
with  dark  antique  furniture. 
The  person  who  shows  the  apart- 
ments will  expect  Is.  6d.  from 
each  separate  visitor,  or  2s.  6d. 
from  a  party.  The  rooms  are 
not  shown  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January. 

Leaving  the  abbey,  and  driv- 
ing 4  miles  by  way  of  Newtown, 


St.  Boswell's,  and  the  Ferry,  we 
reach  Dryburgh,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  ruins  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  founded  during 
the  reign  of  David  I.  Its  last 
abbot  was  James  Stuart,  one  of 
the  Damley  family,  who  was 
buried  under  the  altar.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  buried  here  at 
his  particular  request ;  his  tomb 
— which  is  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  abbey — is  in  St. 
Mary's  aisle.  His  wife's  tomb 
is  on  his  left;  his  eldest  son, 
Colonel  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  on 
his  right ;  while  at  his  feet  lie 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Lockhart, 
his  son-in-law,  friend,  and  bio- 
grapher. The  nave  of  the 
church,  which  was  190  feet  long, 
must,  when  entire,  have  been 
extremely  beautiful.  In  one  of 
the  cells  a  hole  has  been  cut  in 
the  stone.  This  hole  was  of  old 
a  means  of  punishment;  into  it 
offenders'  hands  were  put,  and 
then  wedged  in  with  a  wooden 
mallet.  The  mansion  house  of 
Dryburgh  is  close  to  the  abbey. 
The  charge  for  hiring  a  one- 
horse  carriage  is  6s.  The  charge 
for  showing  the  abbey  is  Is.  for 
a  party  of  three,  and  4d.  for 
each  person  beyond  three. 


Route  20. 

EDINBURGH  TO  BERWICK- 
ON-TWEED. 

STARTING  from  the 
Waverley  station,  we 
£§©))£  see  Holyrood  on  the 
right,  and  reach  Porto  - 
bello,  a  beautiful  bath- 
ing place.  Here  there  is  a  branch 
line  of  rail  to  Musselburgh, 
having  a  long  range  of  sands 
called  Links,  where  races  are  run, 
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and  various  sports  conducted. 
This  is  another  very  fashionable 
bathing-place.  The  Covenanters 
assembled  here  in  1638  to  meet 
the  king's  representative ;  and 
Cromwell,  before  the  victory  of 
Dunbar,  encamped  here.  Near 
Musselburgh  is  the  residence  of 
Sir  Archibald  Hope,  Pinkie 
House.  The  next  place  we 
reach  is — 

Inveresk. — The  battle-field  of 
Pinkie  is  near  here,  where  the 
English  defeated  the  Scots  1547. 
Carberry  Hill  is  next  passed, 
where  Queen  Mary  surrendered 
herself  to  the  rebels  (1567). 
Proceeding  we  reach  Priests- 
town,  or  Prestonpans,  a  name 
derived  from  the  pans  in  which  of 
old  salt  was  manuf  actured.  The 
population  is  1,577.  It  is  a  tele- 
graph station.  It  was  here  Sir 
John  Cope— the  Johnny  Cope  of 
song — was  defeated  by  the 
Pretender  in  1745.  The  railway 
station  is  on  the  Edinbiu-gh  and 
Berwick  line  of  the  North  British 
Bailway  (South-coast  line).  We 
now  reach — 

Longniddry,  where  we  see  to 
the  right  Seaton  Ho\ise,  and  on 
the  left,  near  Firth  of  Forth,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  "Wemyss, 
Gosford  House.  We  next  come 
to  Drem,  five  miles  from  which, 
on  the  North  Berwick  bine,  are 
situated  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Tantallon  Castle,  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Douglas  family. 
Passing  by  East  Linton  we 
reach  Dunbar,  a  seaport, 
market,  and  post  town.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  great  safety  for 
shipping,  but  not  very  accessible. 
Its  manufactures  are  sail-cloth 
and  cordage;  it  contains  also 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  iron- 
foundries,  and  the  herring 
fisheries  form  a  large  item  in  the 


local  industries.  The  population 
is  3,311.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  projecting  out  into  the 
sea,  stands  Dunbar  Castle,  where 
Edward  II.,  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  took  refuge,  and 
afterwards  fled  by  sea  to  Berwick. 
Agnes,  Countess  of  Dunbar,  de- 
fended Dunbar  Castle  for  nearly 
five  months  against  the  Duke  of 
Salisbury.  David  II.  erected  it 
into  a  royal  borough,  and  in  1650 
Cromwell  here  defeated  the 
Scotch  Royalists.  We  shall 
next  come  to  Cockburn's  Path, 
where  there  is  an  ancient  castle, 
considered  to  be  the  Ravens- 
wood  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor."  Passing  by  Grant's 
House,  Preston  Junction,  and 
Aytoun,  a  post  town,  in  which 
are  supposed  ancient  camps,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Greenlaw,  we 
now  reach  Lamberton,  and 
thence  reach — 

Berwick-  on -Tweed.  —  The 
history  of  Berwick  reaches  to  a 
very  remote  period.  In  880  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Danes, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  Scots.  In  1099,  Edgar, 
King  of  Scotland,  granted  it  to 
Carilepho,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
but  afterwards  resumed  the 
grant,  the  successor  of  Carilepho 
having  made  a  plundering  incur- 
sion into  his  kingdom.  David  I., 
the  brother  of  Edgar,  estab- 
lished a  tribunal  called  "  the 
Court  of  the  Four  Burghs," 
which  had  the  power  to  determine 
all  appeals  from  other  burghs, 
and  was  composed  of  commis- 
sioners from  Berwick,  Roxburgh , 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  and 
the  king's  chamberlain.  Berwick 
was  one  of  the  four  fortified 
towns  delivered  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1174,  as  the  ransom  of 
William  the  Lion,  and  afterwards 
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restored  by  Richard  I.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John  it  was 
plundered  and  bnmt  by  the 
English,  and  in  1296  was  be- 
sieged by  Edward  L,  who,  after 
a  brave  resistance  by  the  gar- 
rison, took  the  place  by  storm ; 
the  same  year  he  convened  the 
estates  of  Scotland  in  the  Castle 
of  Berwick,  when  they  submit- 
ted to  his  pretended  claim  of 
sovereignty.  After  ihe  defeat  of 
the  English  at  Stifling  in  1297, 
the  town  was  taken  by  Wallace  ; 
but  the  castle  held  out  until  it 
was  relieved  by  Edward.  In 
1318  Berwick  surrendered  to 
Bobert  Bruce,  and  in  the  year 
following  it  wag  assaulted  by 
the  English  both  by  sea  and 
land,  but  was  so  ably  defended 
by  Walter,  the  High  Steward, 
that  they  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege,  after  sustaining  great 
loss. 

in  1333  Berwick  was  again 
besieged  by  Edward  III.,  who 
was  forced  "by  the  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  garrison  to  convert 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.  Re- 
duced to  the  utmost  extremity, 
the  garrison  obtained  a  truce  by 
agreeing  to  surrender  the  place 
at  the  expiry  of  twenty  days, 
provided  the  succours  expected 
from  the  Regent  Douglas  did 
not  arrive  within  that  period ; 
Douglas  attempted  to  raise   the 


siege,  but  was  defeated,  July 
19,  1333,  at  Halidon  Hill,  two 
miles  west  from  Berwick,  upon 
which  the  towm  and  castle  sur- 
rendered. 

In  1355  Berwick  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Earl  of  Angus 
and  March,  but  was  soon  after 
retaken  by  the  English.  During 
the  truce,  wrhich  was  afterwards 
concluded  between  the  two  king- 
doms, the  Castle  of  Berwick  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  forty 
lawless  Scotsmen,  who  main- 
tained it  for  eight  days  against 
an  army  commanded  by  tbe  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  In  1461, 
Berwick  was  ceded  to  the  Scots 
by  Henry  VI.  ;  but  in  1482  it 
was  restored  to  the  English. 

Berwick — usually  called  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed — is  in  Northum- 
berland, England,  at  a  distance 
of  47  miles  S.E.  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  connected  with  its  suburbs, 
Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Tweed  which 
has  15  arches.  The  newr  ceme- 
tery ^as  opened  in  1857.  The 
long  pier,  which  stretches  so  far 
away  into  the  sea,  was  begun  in 
1811.  Here  is  the  terminus  of 
the  North-Eastern,  Berwick  and 
Kelso,  and  North  British  Rail- 
ways. It  is  365-i-  miles  from 
London  by  the  Midland  line,  and 
57 i  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
telegraph  station. 


GLASGOW  TO  OBAN. 

N.B. — The  usual  route  from  Glasgow-  to  Oban  is  by  steamer  to 
.Ardrishaig,  then  by  the  Crirfan  Canal  to  Crinan,  and  from  Crinan 
to  Oban  by  steamer.  The  steamer  leaves  Glasgow  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  In  our  description  of  this  tour  Ave  omitted  this  important 
and  favourite  route. 


ENGLAND. 


"  Say  what  we  will,  an  American,  particularly  a  Netv 
Englander,  can  never  approach  the  old  country  without  a  kind 
of  thrill  and  pulsation  of  kindred.  Its  history,  for  two  centuries, 
was  our  history.  Its  literature,  laws,  and  language, — 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Milton, — were  a  glorious 
inheritance  ivhich  we  share  in  common.  Our  very  life-blood  is 
English  life-blood.  It  is  Anglo-Saxon  vigour  that  is  spreading 
our  country  from.  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  leading  on  a  new  era 
in  the  world's  development. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ISTORICAL    SUMMARY. 

HEN  the  mariners  of 
Tyre  first  visited  the 
shores  of  Britain  they 
took  back  with  them 
strange  weird  tales  of 
its  wonders  and  bor«- 
rors.  It  was  a  region  of  blinding 
fogs  and  thick  mist,  covered  wTith 
the  intense  darkness  of  impene- 
trable forests,  and  guarded  by  the 


dreadful  surges  of  an  always 
stormy  sea.  Its  inhabitants  were 
giants  and  enchanters,  devils  and 
monsters,  bred  of  the  storms,  and 
mysterious  wild  beasts,  whose 
bowlings  were  dreadful  to  listen 
to.  About  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era  the  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans  under  Caesar, 
and  finally  conquered.  For  four 
centuries  it  existed  as  a  Roman 
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colony,  being  at  first,  and  for  a 
long  time,  a  very  troublesome 
one,  by  no  means  easy  to  retain  ; 
but  during  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe 
Eoman  occupation  peaceable 
enough.  Then,  the  Romans  were 
called  home  to  meet  the  foes  of 
their  own  country,  taking  with 
them  all  those  sturdy  Britons 
who  had  been  trained  to  bear 
arms  in  the  Eoman  legions,  for 
the  need  of  Rome  was  desperate. 
Britain,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
conquests  in  Western  Europe, 
was  the  first  they  abandoned. 
Being  harassed  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  and  unable  to  get  help 
from  Rome,  the  Britons  called  in 
the  Saxons,  who,  defeating  the 
foes  of  tbe  Britons,  next  drove 
the  ancient  inhabitants  them- 
selves into  the  woods,  mountains, 
and  morasses,  the  great  bulk  of 
them  taking  refuge  in  that  part 
of  the  country  now  called  "Wales, 
which  they  succeeded  in  holding. 
The  Saxons  formed  seven  king- 
doms, called  the  Heptarchy,  each 
with  its  own  king,  till,  in  827, 
Egbert,  conquering  the  other 
kings,  united  the  whole  of  their 
country  with  his  own  under  the 
name  of  England,  a  name  which 
he  gave  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  chief  nobles  and  people  at  a 
general  council  held  at  Winches- 
ter in  829. 

The  country  had,  however, 
been  previously  known  as  the 
lands  of  the  Angles,  but  the  name 
was  then  for  the  first  time  for- 
mally recognised.  The  Angles 
were  a  Saxon  tribe,  deriving  its 
name  from  a  village  near  Sles- 
wick,  called  Anglen  or  Angli. 
They  joined  the  Saxon  pirates, 
and  founded  the  first  kingdom  of 
the  Heptarchy  in  Britain,  calling 
it  East  Anglia.  The  conversion 
of  the  English  Saxons  to  Chris- 


tianity was  the  first  stage  of 
then-  advance  in  civilization. 
The  rule  of  the  priest  opposed 
that  of  the  warrior.  Literature 
and  art  arose,  and  under  the  rule 
of  the  wise,  great,  and  good  king 
Alfred,  the  country  assumed  a 
condition  of  prosperity  and  peace, 
in  happy  contrast  with  the  long 
years  of  desperate  warfare  waged 
with  savage  hordes  of  pagan 
pirates  or  sea  kings,  who  came 
sailing  from  the  northern  shores 
to  pillage  and  destroy  wherever 
they  could  effect  a  landing. 
Large  numbers  of  them  settled 
ultimately  in  the  country.  Some 
of  these  fierce  Scandinavian 
pirates  also  settled  in  a  fertile 
province  of  France,  where  they 
founded  a  mighty  state,  became 
Christians,  and  grew  civilized  and 
refined,  abandoning  their  own 
language,  and  adopting  that  of 
their  neighbours.  These  were 
the  Normans,  who,  having  for 
years  been  intimately  associated 
with  England,  at  length,  under 
one  of  their  poweriul  dukes  — 
William  the  Bastard — on  the 
14th  of  October,  in  the  year  1066, 
defeated  the  Saxon  king  of  Eng- 
land—  Harold,  and  conquered 
the  entire  country.  About  four 
years  after,  the  Norman  rule, 
under  the  feudal  system  of  go- 
vernment, was  firmly  established. 
Henry  I.  was  the  first  king  who 
attempted  to  reconcile  the 
Saxons  to  their  conquerors  by 
restoring  the  best  of  those  good 
old  Saxon  laws  which  continue  to 
form  the  basis  of  Magna  Oharta. 
The  Normans  invaded  Ireland, 
and  received  the  homage  of  Scot- 
land. In  1204  Normandy  was  lost 
to  England  by  the  tyrannical  and 
cruel  King  John.  The  great 
troubles  which  arose  from  the 
conflicting  powers  of  the  throne 
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and  the  nobles  resulted  in  the 
gradual  creation  of  a  third  great 
power  —  that  of  the  Middle 
Classes,  due  to  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta  by  John,  at 
Famnymede,  near  Windsor,  in 
the  year  1215,  and  on  the  15th 
of  June.  It  was  many  times 
violated,  and  by  force  recon- 
firmed during  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  was  finally  established 
by  his  brave,  wise  son  Edward  I. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
two  races,  Saxon  and  Norman,  by 
a  natural  process  of  amalgama- 
tion, had  become  one ;  their 
languages,  laws,  and  customs 
were  all  combined.  Danes, 
Saxons,  Noimans,  and  Britons 
became  extinct  in  the  English- 
man, whose  warlike  bravery  and 
fine  physical  and  moral  qualities 
made  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  Great  wars  broke  out 
between  England  and  France, 
and  at  one  time  the  former's  con- 
quests made  the  latter  for  a  time 
a  mere  province  of  England. 
Tremendous  victories,  gained 
against  the  most  extraoidinary 
odds,  fed  the  national  vanity, 
and  increased  tbe  love  of  con- 
quest, for  tbe  sake  of  war.  An 
English  king  was  crowned  at 
Paris,  a  French  king  was  kept 
prisoner  in  London,  and,  as 
Macaulay  says,  "  the  banner  of 
St.  George  was  carried  far  be- 
yond the  Pyrennes  and  tbe  Alps. 
On  the  south  side  of  tbe  Ebro  the 
English  won  a  great  battle, 
which  decided  for  a  time  the  fate 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  the 
English  "  Companies"'  obtained  a 
ten  ible  pre-eminence  among  the 
bands  of  warriors  who  let  out 
their  weapon  for  hire  to  the 
princes  and  commonwealths  of 
Italy."  Nor  were  the  arts  of 
p'^ace    neglected  ;    many  of  the 


noblest  pieces  of  architecture  in 
the  land  were  then  erected,  and 
its  literature  had  an  auspicious 
dawning  in  the  works  of  a 
Chaucer  and  a  Wycliffe.  The 
first  regular  parliament  was  that 
held  in  1265.  In  1283  Edward 
I.  united  "Wales  to  England.  In 
1381  a  great  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Kent,  headed  by  a  priest 
named  John  Ball,  and  a  bold 
tiler  named  Wat,  when  a  pea- 
santry which  had  been  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  the  swine 
and  oxen  they  tended,  began  in 
a  rough,  rude  way,  resolutely  but 
not  arrogantly,  to  assert  their 
claim  to  a  certain  just  right,  ad- 
vancing also  a  few  ridiculous 
claims,  founded  upon  ignorance, 
to  supposed  rights.  They  gathered 
in  vast  numbers  in  Norfolk, 
Sussex,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  and 
joining  the  Kentish  men,  marched 
to  Blackheath,  near  London, 
sixty  thousand  strong.  The  re- 
volt was  distinguished  by  great 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  it  was  treacherously 
and  cruelly  extinguished.  Ano- 
ther insurrection  broke  out  in 
1450,  headed  by  a  leader  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer, 
better  known  as  Jack  Cade,  who 
marched  triumphantly,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  rebels, 
from  Blackheath  to  London, 
where  many  excesses  were  com- 
mitted. This  also  was  sup- 
pressed. In  the  same  century 
broke  out  the  great  civil  wars  of 
the  Roses,  which  plunged  the 
whole  country  into  a  state  of 
anarchy,  confusion,  and  blood- 
shed, and  were  due  to  the  rival 
claims  to  the  throne  advanced  by 
the  two  royal  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  although  the 
latter  family  had  filled  the 
throne  for  sixty  years,  with  the 
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entire  consent  of  the  whole 
nation.  In  these  horrible  wars 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  played 
a  foremost  part,  receiving  the 
suggestive  name  of  "the  king- 
maker," so  great  was  his  wealth 
and  power,  so  ambitious  and 
well  supported  were  his  preten- 
sions. '1  he  death  of  the  histori- 
cally and  poetically  aud  popu- 
larly maligned  although  tyranni- 
cal Richard  III.,  at  the  battle 
of  Bos  worth  Field,  resulted  in 
the  accession  of  the  Lancastrian 
family  to  the  throne,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  YII.  In  1486 
Lambert  Simnel,  said  to  have 
been  the  sun  of  an  Oxford 
tradesman,  set  up  'pretensions  as 
a  claimant  for  the  crown,  acting, 
it  is  supposed,  on  the  instigation 
of  Margaret,  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Burgundy,  a  sister  of  Edward 
IV.  of  England,  whose  hatred  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  was  a 
well-known  fact.  Lambert  was 
wrell  received  in  Ireland  by  the 
then  lord  deputy,  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  and  he  there  raised  a  force 
of  Irish,  Burgundians,  and  Ger- 
mans, with  which  he  landed  in 
Lancashire,  and  marched  iuto  the 
heart  of  England.  A  single 
battle  ended  the  attempt,  and 
Simnel,  being  contemptuously 
pardoned,  was  first  made  a  turn- 
spit in  the  royal  kitchen,  and 
afterwards,  curiously  enough, 
was  promoted  to  the  honourable 
post  of  falconer.  In  1487  the 
iniquitous  iStar  Chamber  was 
established,  in  gross  violation  of 
the  great  principle  of  Magna  Char- 
ta  and  continued  to  exercise  its 
illegal  power  until  1641,  when 
it  was  abolished.  A  standing- 
army  was  first  established  in 
1488,  at  a  time  when  standing- 
armies  had  long  existed  on  the 
Continent ;   up  to  that  time  the 


use  of  arms  was  common  to  all. 
every  man  received  his  martial 
training,  and  being  liable  tu  be 
called  upon  to  fight  his  country's 
battles.  This  was  an  element  of 
power  placed  in  the  royal  hands 
which  wras  most  likely  to  be 
sooner  or  later  abused,  but  had 
its  check  in  the  antagonistic 
power  of  the  purse,  which  waa 
retained  by  the  Government. 
Armies  are  of  little  use  to  those 
who  lack  the  means  of  paying! 
In  1492,  Henry  sold  the 
sovereignty  of  France,  and  in 
the  same  year  another  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  headed  by  another 
claimant  to  the  crown,  in  the 
person  of  Perkin  Warbeck  ;  and 
the  Irish,  fanatical  in  their 
attachment  to  the  House  of  York, 
again  took  up  arms  against  the 
Crown.  Perkin,  attempting  to 
land  at  Deal  with  a  small  force 
from  Flanders,  was  defeated  by 
the  people  of  that  port,  and  fled 
to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
favourably  received.  He  in- 
vaded England  at  the  head  of  a 
Scotch  army,  more  intent  upon 
plundering  than  fighting,  and 
again  failed.  He  also  tried  his 
fortune  with  a  few  followers 
once  more  in  Corn  wall,  and  there 
many  took  up  arms  for  him.  He 
marched  to  Wells,  through  Wilt- 
shire and  Hampshire,  entered 
Kent,  halted  at  Blackheath,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1497,  waa 
totally  defeated.  Still  the  strug- 
gle was  continued  with  but  small 
effect  until  149S.  Perkin  having 
sought  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Abbey  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hamp- 
shire, was  taken,  and  after 
enduring  many  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  the  populace  and  the 
law,  was  at  last  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  conspiring  while 
there  to  escape  with  a  son  of  the 
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Duke  of  Clarence,  murdered  in 
the  preceding  reign,  who  was 
also  a  prisoner,  he  was  executed, 
retaining  to  the  last  the  love  of 
his  wife,  an  unfortunate  and 
beautiful  lndy,  near  akin  to  the 
Scottish  king,  who  was  pityingly 
known  as  "  the  pale  rose  of 
England."  The  last  male  of  the 
great  Plantagenet  race  of  English 
kings,  the  poor  simple  joyless 
youth  with  whom  he  had  con- 
spired, was,  in  defiance  of  every 
feeling  of  right  and  justice,  also 
executed,  a  victim  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  base  and  unscrupu- 
lous tyrant.  Henry  VIII. ,  op- 
pressing bis  people  too  heavily 
with  taxes,  by  which  he  claimed 
one-sixth  of  every  man's  goods, 
yet  another  insurrection  broke 
out,  so  seriously  threatening  to 
his  throne,  that  he  was  glad  and 
discreet  enough  to  recall  his 
ordinances,  and  publicly  and 
solemnly  apologize  for  having 
infracted  the  laws.  In  his  reign 
the  Pope's  authority  was  abolished 
in  England,  monasteries  sup- 
pressed, the  Bible  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Reformation  pro- 
moted. In  1542  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland  was  confirmed  to  the 
English  sovereigns.  In  1552  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  es- 
tahlished.  In  1558,  Calais,  held 
by  the  English,  was  retaken  by 
the  French.  A  terrible  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  was  in- 
augurate d  when  Mary,  wife  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  ascended  the 
English  throne.  At  her  death, 
her  sister  Elizabeth  having  been 
crowned,  re-established  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  In  1568,  Mary 
Uueeu  of  Scots  was  executed. 
1587  was  the  year  of  the  great 
Spanish  Armada  invasion.  Eliza- 
beth cruelly  persecuted  the 
Puritans.    In  1603  the  kingdoms 


of  England  and  Scotland  were 
united  under  one  monarch,  James 
I.,  who  was  the  first  king  of 
Great  Britain.  In  his  reign  the 
unfortunate  Puritans  were  perse- 
cuted with  great  severity  and 
bitter  injustice.  The  great  gun- 
powder plot,  still  commemorated 
in  England  on  every  5th  of 
November  by  the  carrying  about 
and  burning  of  effigies  called 
Guy  Fawkes,  was  discovered  on 
November  5th,  1605.  In  1641, 
Charles  I.  occupying  the  throne, 
the  great  contest  for  supremacy 
between  the  king  and  Govern- 
ment arose,  which  terminated  in 
a  fearful  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Puritans  displayed  their  might, 
ultimately  resulting  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Lord 
Protector  of  England.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  1660,  the  monarchy 
was  re-established  in  the  person 
of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign 
omirredthe  great  fire  of  London. 
Popish  plots  arose ;  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  for  protecting  Eng- 
lish subjects  against  imprison- 
ment on  improperly  supported 
charges  was  established  (1679), 
and  the  Rye  House  plot  was  de- 
tected. The  great  rebellion, 
headed  by  :the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, ended  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgmoor  in  1685.  In  1689, 
James  II.,  having  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  country,  and  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  royal  power  beyond 
its  legal  boundaries,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  ;  on  which  his 
daughter  and  her  husband, 
William  Henry,  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Nassau,  was  placed 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1689. 
In  1692  the  national  debt  com- 
menced its  long  career.  In  1694 
the  Bank  of  England  was  estab- 
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lished.  The  great  victory  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  at 
Blenheim,  in  Bavaria,  was  gained 
hy  the  English  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  in  1704.  In 
1715,  when  the  crown  had  been 
settled  by  Parliament  on  the 
German  descendants  of  James  I., 
known  in  history  as  the  House 
of  Hanover,  the  son  of  James  II. 
headed  a  rebellion  io  Scotland,  a 
thing  he  had  before  attempted 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  which  was 
only  quelled  after  some  fierce 
fighting  and  much  bloodshed.  In 
the  next  reign,  that  of  George  II., 
after  twelve  years  of  peace,  a 
war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Spain,  which  involved  the 
whole  of  Europe.  At  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  George  headed  his 
army,  and  waving  his  sword  and 
crying  exhultingly  as  he  ad- 
vanced, "  Now,  boys  !  "  won  a 
glorious  victory.  This  was  the 
last  battle  at  which  an  English 
king  fouyht  in  person.  The 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 
brought  few  or  no  advantages  to 
the  countries  whose  lives  and 
money  had  been  lavished  away 
in  warfare,  and  it  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  for  France  and 
England  were  soon  once  more 
fighting  in  North  America  ar.d 
East  India.  Washington  took 
the  field  against  the  French 
Canadians,  and  their  allies,  the 
Indians,  and  at  length  Woolfe 
took  Quebec,  the  Canadian 
capital,  which  he  purchased  with 
his  life.  Clive,  fighting  in  India, 
took  Calcutta.  France  seized 
Hanover,  defeating  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  In  the  next  reign, 
George  the  Third's,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was 
proclaimed.  The  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  rise  of  the  first 
Napoleon,   his   attempts  to  con- 


quer and  invade  England,  and 
their  failure,  will  be  within  the 
memory  of  all,  as  will  also  the 
more  prominent  of  the  succeed- 
ing historical  events. 

The  British  Constitution. — 
Britain  is  governed  by  a  Monarch 
and  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Constitution,  as  we  now 
know  it,  originated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  There  are  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  namely, 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  either  hereditary  Peers  of 
the  Realm  or  are  summoned 
to  the  Peerage  by  the  King 
or  Queen  regnant.  Their  num- 
bers average  about  460.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  elected  by  the  people, 
whose  political  privileges  have 
been  greatly  extended  during  the 
last  few  years.  They  generally 
number  about  658.  The  Queen 
and  various  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  receive  fixed  an- 
nual sums  from  Parliament,  in 
lieu  of  the  rentals  of  property, 
once  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  Crown,  but  now  to  the 
nation. 

The  powers  of  Parliament  are 
politically  omnipotent  within  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies 
and  dependencies.  It  can  make 
new  laws,  and  enlarge,  alter,  or 
repeal  those  existing.  Its  author- 
ity extends  to  all  ecclesiastical, 
temporal,  civil,  or  miUtary  matters, 
and  its  powers  to  altering  or 
changing  its  own  constitution. 
It  is  the  highest  Court,  over  which 
no  other  has  jurisdiction. 

The  executive  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown  ; 
but  practically  in  the  council  of 
ministers,   commonly    called  the 
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Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  exists  only 
so  long  as  it  can  command  the 
confidence  of  Parliament,  particu- 
larly the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  as  its  acts  are  liable  to  be 
questioned  in  Parliament,  and  to 
require  prompt  explanation,  it  is 
essential  that  the  heads  of  the 
chief  departments  of  the  State 
should  have  seats  in  either  the 
Upper  orthe  Lower  House,  where 
they  become  identified  with  the 
general  policy  and  acts  of  the 
Government.  Hence  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  ministry  has  been  held 
to  include  all  their  adherents 
filling  political  offices,  and  also 
the  great  officers  of  the  Court, 
and  those  officers  of  the  Eoyal 
Household  who  have  seats  in 
either  House  of  Parliament.  The 
Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  more 
eminent  portion  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  it  does  not  constitute 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  those 
whom '  a  change  of  ministry  de- 
prives of  office,  the  person  in- 
cluded in  that  council  being 
rarely  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
fifteen.  The  Cabinet  being  more 
immediately  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  their 
deliberations  are  always  con- 
sidered confidential,  and  kept 
secret  even  from  their  colleagues 
who  are  less  exalted  in  office. 
The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who 
fills  the  situation  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  com- 
bined with  it  sometimes  that  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is 
the  chief  of  the  Ministry,  and 
therefore  of  the  Cabinet ;  he  is 
usually  styled  the  Premier  or 
Prime  Minister,  but  more  pro- 
perly designated  as  "  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  government."  It 
is  at  his  immediate  recommenda- 
tion that  his  colleagues  are  ap- 
pointed ;  and  he  dispenses,  with 


hardly  an  exception,  the  patron- 
age of  the  Crown.  Every  Cab- 
inet includes  the  following  high 
officers :  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  Several  other 
ministerial  functionaries,  how- 
ever, have  seats  in* the  Cabinet ; 
never  less  than  three,  and  rarely 
as  many  as  seven  or  eight  of  this 
latter  class  are  called  to  that 
station  :  Their  offices  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Master  of  the  Mint,  Judge 
Advocate- General,  Postmaster- 
General,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  President  of  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

Geographical. — En  gland,  the 
southern  and  most  considerable 
division  of  Great  Britain,  is 
on  the  north  bounded  by  Scot- 
land, on  the  south,  by  the  En- 
glish Channel,  east  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Irish 
Sea  (St.  George's  Channel).  It 
extends  425  miles  from  Ber- 
wick to  the  Land's  End,  Corn- 
wall, and  varies  in  breadth  from 
62  to  360  miles,  comprising  an 
area  of  58,320  square  miles. 
Eastward  are  the  Humber,  the 
Wash,  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames ;  westward  the  Bristol 
Channel,  Swansea  and  Car- 
marthen bays,  Milford  Bay, 
Cardigan  Bay,  and  St.  George's 
Channel,  with  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  Morecombe 
Bay,  and  the  Solway  Firth; 
southward  are  Southampton 
Water,  Torbay ,  Plymouth  Sound, 
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Falmouth  Harbour,  and  Mount's 
Bay. 

England  is  divided  into  40 
Counties  viz.,  Bedford,  Berks, 
Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  Corn- 
wall, Cumberland,  Derby,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Glouces- 
ter, Hants,  Hereford,  Hertford, 
Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northamp- 
ton, Northumberland,  Notting- 
ham, Oxford,  Rutland,  Salop, 
Somerset,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Warwick,  Westmoreland, 
Wilts,  Worcester,  and  York. 
The  last  is  divided  into  the 
North,  East,  and  West  Ridings. 
In  England  the  tourist  will  find 
the  greatest  variety  of  delightful 
scenery,  lofty  mountains,  craggy 
rocks,  bleak  moors,  and  wild 
heaths,  gardens,  fertile  tracts  of 
hill,  meadow,  valley  and  field,  very 
little  of  the  land  being  absolutely 
sterile,  or  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  richest  parts  are  per- 
haps the  midland  and  southern. 
North  it  partakes,  to  a  great 
degree,  of  the  barrenness  of  the 
neighbouring  portion  of  Scotland. 
The  east  coast  is,  in  many  parts, 
sandy  and  marshy.  A  ridge  of 
rugged  land  dividing  the  two 
countries  forms  a  natural  division 
between  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  kingdom.  Cornwall  is  a 
rough,  hilly  tract :  and  some  of 
the  adjacent  counties  are  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  English  mountains  are 
divided  into  the  northern,  Welsh 
and  the  Devonshire.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Thames,  Sev- 
ern, Medway,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne, 
Tees,  Wear,  Mersey,  Dee,  Avon, 
Eden,  Derwent,  Wye.  In  con- 
nection with  many  of  these,  is  a 
system  of  canal  navigation,  by 
which  traffic  is  carried  on  very 


extensively.  The  most  remark- 
able lakes  are  Windermere,  Ulls- 
water,  Derwentwater,  with  many 
others,  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland for  the  most  part. 

The  climate  of  England  is 
healthy,  but  from  its  humid 
insular  position  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  frequent  sudden  changes 
as  well  as  to  great  variations  of 
dryness  and  moisture. 

Population. — From  the  last 
Report  of  the  Census  Commission- 
ers of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  that 
much  fuller  information  is  now 
furnished  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
Commissioners  that  although  it 
has  been  contemplated  before, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  census 
has  been  taken  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  found  that  the 
population  of  the  Empire  in  the 
census  year  was  234,762,593  ; 
they  were  living  upon  7,769,449 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  the 
number  of  houses  inhabited  was 
44,142,651.  The  numbers  are 
not  mere  estimates,  such  as  are 
often  quoted,  but  absolute  facts. 
The  Commissiouers  say: — "The 
houses  are  sometimes  scattered 
wide  over  the  land,  but  they  are 
generally  under  the  influence  of 
the  social  instinct,  grouped  to- 
gether in  villages,  towns,  or  cities, 
with  some  political  organisation, 
the  number  necessarily  varying 
with  the  definition  of  town  or 
city  ;  but,  taking  the  words  as 
they  are  generally  understood  in 
England,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in 
India,  the  number  of  towns  and 
cities  in  the  Empire  exceeds  2,200. 
Many  of  them  are  great  cities, 
and  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire, 
within  its  natiu-al  circular  limits 
of  a  fifteen  miles'  radius,  has 
3,885,641  inhabitants.  Under  its 
political  organisation,  the  numbers 
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and  the  forces  of  England  have 
increased ;  and  the  stability  of 
the  population  is  not  only  secured, 
hut  its  development  is  proceeding 
uninterruptedly.  Besides  in- 
creasing at  home,  it  sends  out 
every  year  swarms  of  emigrants, 
and  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of 
diminution  in  the  flow  of  the 
stream."  The  enumerated  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom 
(excluding  the  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  seamen  abroad)  on  April 
3rd,  1871,  it  appears,  amounted 
to  31,629,299  souls.  The  popu- 
lation of  India  and  Ceylon  was 
193,712,357,  and  9,420,937  in- 
habited the  other  Colonies,  Pos- 
sessions, and  Dependencies. 
England  numbered  21,495,131 ; 
Wales,  1,217,135 ;  Scotland, 
3,360,018;  Ireland,  5,412,377; 
and  Islands  in  the  British  Seas, 
144,638.  There  were  also 
216,080  men  belonging  to  the 
army,  navy,  marines,  and  mer- 
chant service  abroad,  who  were 
natives  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  present  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  23,648,699, 
five  and  a  half  millions  more 
than  double  the  population  of 
these  countries  in  1801. 

Railway  Carriages  in  Eng- 
land are  composed  of  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  com- 
fort provided  for  passengers.  Al- 
ways ask  the  guard  if  you  will 
have  to  change  carriages  to  reach 
your  destination,  and  if  so,  where. 
When  you  intend  to  return  by 
the  same  route  secure  a  return- 
ticket  ;  on  most  lines  of  rail  these 
are  available  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  inclusive.  The  system 
of  issuing  tourist  tickets,  adopted 
by  the  English  railway  companies 
during  the  tourist  season,  greatly 
cheapens  the  cost  of  travelling. 
The  rate  of  fares  is  a  slight  in- 


crease upon  the  following,  viz. : 
3rd  class,  Id.  per  mile  ;  2nd  class, 
l^d.  per  mile ;  1st  class,  2d.  per 
mile.  Return  tickets  are  granted 
by  1st  and  2nd  class,  at  about  1^ 
fares,  for  limited  peiiods. 

Luggage.  —  First- class  pas- 
sengers are  allowed  to  carry  112 
pounds,  second-class  100  pounds, 
and  all  luggage  over  such  weights 
are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  Hd. 
per  pound.  Be  sure  to  see  that 
your  luggage  is  properly  labelled 
and  directed,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  station  place  it  in  the  charge 
of  a  porter,  who  will  then  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  being  put  into 
the  luggage  van,  or  who,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  accidentally 
left  behind,  will  consequently 
know  who  it  belonged  to. 

Time  of  Visiting  England. 
As  it  may  influence  the  tourist 
in  arrangiug  the  time  for  visiting 
England,  we  append  a  list  of  the 
chief  events  of  the  best  months  for 
travelling  through  that  country. 

May. — If  the  tourist  specially 
desires  to  see  the  British  Museum 
in  London,  he  must  remember 
that  from  the  first  of  May  it  is 
closed  for  one  week.  If  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  fine  arts,  he  will, 
however,  desire  to  see  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  opens  on  the  first  of  that 
month,  and  closes  in  July.  Dur- 
ing May  great  gatherings  of  the 
various  religious  societies  take 
place  in  London,  chiefly  at 
Exeter  Hall.  Our  botanical 
visitors  must  remember  that  the 
grand  flower  shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  held  at 
their  beautiful  gardens  in  South 
Kensington,  during  this  month, 
and  that  there  are  usually  flower- 
shows  during  this  month  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Musical  tourists 
may    be    glad  to  visit    London 
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during  this  month,  it  being  that 
in  which  the  concert  season  com- 
mences. These  are  most  fre- 
quently held  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  the  Queen's  Con- 
cert Rooms,  Hanover  Square,  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Horse  racing  takes  place 
duriug  this  month  at  Newmarket, 
Chester,  Bath,  and  Wye. 

June. — Great  cricket  matches 
are  often  played  during  this 
month  by  the  various  clubs  at 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  elsewhere.  This  is 
the  month  of  horse  races,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Derby,  the 
great  English  Saturnalia,  the 
Oaks,  and  Ascot, — the  last  being 
a  favourite  with  royalty, —  at 
Croydon,  Windsor,  and  Hampton. 
A  great  show  of  horses  opens  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
and  several  of  the  principal  picture 
exhibitions  in  London  open  their 
galleries  to  the  public.  The 
Henley  Regatta,  and  "  Com- 
mencement Day,"  at  Cambridge, 
are  also  amongst  the  attractions 
of  the  month. 

July. — Grand  operatic  concerts 
are  usually  held  this  month  at  the 
Floral  Hall,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  The  great  fete  of  the 
Dramatic  College  is  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  which  most  of 
the  chief  theatrical  celebrities 
take  part.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  encamps  on  Wimble- 
don Common,  where  reviews  and 
shooting  takes  place  for  prizes. 
On  the  last  day  of  this  month  the 
Royal  Academy  closes .  The  Eton 
and  Harrow  schools  play  their 
famous  cricket  match  at  Lord's, 
and  the  Goodwood  races  are  run. 
Horse  races  are  run  at  New- 
market, Goodwood,  and  West 
Drayton. 
August. — Amongst  the  London 


attractions  of  this  month  are 
concerts  at  Covent  Garden,  the 
ceremony  of  prorogueing  Parlia- 
ment (admission  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  a  peer),  and  the 
great  base-ball  match  of  the 
season  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground. 
At  Canterbury  some  great  cricket 
matches  are  played,  and  at  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Royal 
Yacht  Club  Regatta  may  be  wit- 
nessed. At  Birmingham  a  great 
musical  festival  will  be  held,  and 
in  1874  the  British  Association 
meets  at  Belfast.  Horse  races 
are  held  at  Croydon,  Brighton, 
Lewes,     Egham,      Oxford,     and 


September.  —  This  is  the 
popular  seaside  visiting  month, 
and  London  is  comparatively 
abandoned.  The  great  Sacred 
Music  Festival  of  the  Three 
Choirs  is  held  this  month  at  one 
of  the  Cathedral  cities.  On  the 
16th  Doncaster  Races  are  run ;  on 
the  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  the  Cattle 
Fair  is  held  at  Barnet ;  and  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  takes  place. 
At  Knowle,  a  very  attractive 
portion  of  Warwickshire,  the 
Agricultural  Show  of  that 
county  opens.  Horse  races  are 
run  at  Sutton  Park,  at  Rich- 
mond, Canter  bury,  Warwick,  and 
Hendon.  The  Highland  Games 
take  place  at  Inverness  in  Sep- 
tember (see  page  104),  and  are 
well  worth  seeing. 

Visiting. — The  proper  hours 
for  visitors  calling  with  letters  of 
introduction  at  private  houses  are 
from  two  to  four.  The  dinner- 
hour  amongst  the  professional  and 
wealthier  classes  range  from  five 
to  eight  p.m.  In  England  it  is  not 
usual  for  gentlemen  to  hand  ladies 
f i  om  table,  at  which  they  remain 
after  the  ladies  have  retired. 
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Excursion  Trains  run  from 
July  to  October  to  all  the  popular 
places  of  resort,  at  reduced  fares, 
especially  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Tostal.  —  Newspapers  sent 
abroad  from  England  must  be 
posted  within  seven  days  of  pub- 
lication (see  also  page  140). 

Telegrams  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  for  twenty  words,  and 
3d.  for  every  five  words  or  less  in 
addition,  prepaid,  names  and 
addresses  included.  The  sender 
may,  if  he  pleases,  pay  the  cost  of 
a  reply  to  his  message.  When 
the  parties  to  whom  the  message 
is  sent  reside  a  mile  beyond  the 
telegraph  office  at  the  other  end, 
a  charge  is  made  for  porterage. 
Blank  forms  for  telegrams  are 
usually  kept  at  the  chief  hotels. 
Telegrams  will  be  re-directed 
from  town  to  town  on  payment  of 
an  additional  charge  of  one-half 
the  ordinary  tariff,  fractions  of 
3d.  being  considered  as  2d.  (see 
also  page  140). 

Eminent  Preachers  : —  Rev. 
L.  D.  Bevan,  Tottenham  Court 
Boad  Chapel;  Rev.  J.  Cummings, 
D.D.,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Gar- 
den ;  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Surrey 
Chapel,  Blackf riars  Road;  Canon 
Liddon,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  City 
Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct ;  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  near  Elephant  and 
Castle  ;  Dean  Stanley,  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  Monseigneur 
Capel,  Kensington. 

Our  first  trip  shall  be  from 
Carlisle  to  Liverpool.  In  all 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  consult 
the  local  time  tables,  or  Brad- 
shaw's  Railway  Guide. 


Route  1. 

FROM     CARLISLE     TO 
LIVERPOOL  BY  PRESTON. 

TEAMBOATS  run  be- 
£$>.  tween  Carlisle  and 
Liverpool,  the  Isle  of 
'J2M  Man,  Dublin  and  Bel- 
5  fast,  but  we  will  take 
the  train.  Leaving  Carlisle  we 
pass  Penrith,  an  ancient  mar- 
ket town,  17|  miles  onward, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle.  On  the  left,  about  six 
miles  on,  and  near  Clifton  Moor, 
we  see  Brougham  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  late  Lord 
Brougham.  In  1745  there  was 
a  skirmish  here,  between  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  forces  and 
those  of  the  Pretender.  Passing 
several  other  stations  we  reach 
Kendal  Junction,  where  a 
branch  line  runs  to  the  beautiful 
lake  country,  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  visit.  From  here 
the  next  place  of  importance  is — 
Lancaster,  which  suffered 
much  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
Upon  the  crown  of  the  eminence 
occupied  by  the  town  stands  the 
castle,  an  ancient  edifice  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the 
River  Lune,  a  dock  has  been  con- 
structed, about  five  miles  below 
the  town,  at  Glasson,  through 
which  a  considerable  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  is  done.  Dr.  Whe- 
well  and  Professor  Richard  Owen, 
the  great  comparative  anatomist, 
were  born  here.  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  the  famous  barber,  was 
also  bom  here  in  1732,  and  com- 
menced here  some  of  his  great  im- 
provements in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. Hotels:  King' s  Arms  and 
Royal  Oak.  From  here  we  reach — 
Preston,  a  town  situated  in  a 
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fertile  country,  and  in  the  midst 
of  good  scenery,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  82,985.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  the  cotton  and 
Linen  manufactures. 

Earl  Tostig,  the  hrother  of 
King  Harold,  held  Preston  hef  ore 
the  Conquest,  and  it  was  probably 
a  Roman  station  before  his  day. 
The  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce 
partly  destroyed  it  in  1323.  The 
partisans  of  the  Pretender  occu- 
pied it  in  1715,  and  again,  when 
retreating,  in  1745.  During  the 
civil  war  it  declared  in  favour  of 
the  king,  and  was  taken  by  Fair- 
fax. The  hotels  here  are  the 
Bull  and  the  Victoria. 

Wigan  is  an  ancient  borough 
town,  situated  near  the  river 
Douglas,  15  miles  S.E.  from 
Preston,  where  cotton  fabrics, 
hardware  and  tools  are  made, 
together  with  machinery ;  but  it 
is  better  known  as  the  centre  of 
the  great  coal-field  of  England. 
It  has  a  population  of  between 
37  and  38,000.  The  principal 
church  of  All  Saints,  which  was 
built  before  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  has  undergone  restoration. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
there  is  a  pillar  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  T.  Tyldesley,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Wigan  Lane, 
August  25,  1651.  Hotels  :  Cla- 
rence and  Victoria. 

From  Wigan,  where  the 
country  looks  very  rugged,  and 
where  King  Arthur  fought  many 
battles,  we  soon  reach  Newton 
Bridge,  from  whence  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway 
conducts  us  to — 

Liverpool,  which  is  situated 
on  the  north-east  side,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Mersey,  of 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  said,  quoting 
Shakespeare,  "  the  quality  of 
not    strained."     The 


town  extends  three  miles  in 
length  along  the  river's  banks. 
It  is  the  second  city  in  England, 
and  contains  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  In  1207  its  popu- 
lation was  840  and  in  1800  it 
was  75,000.  The  hotel,  the 
Adelphi,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  houses ;  the  Washington, 
the  Adelphi,  Queen's,  and  North 
Western  are  also  good  hotels. 
Liverpool  is  noted  for  its  magni- 
ficent docks,  constructed  on  a 
most  stupendous  scale.  The 
dry-docks  cover  200  acres,  with 
15  miles  of  quays.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  its  trade  is  with  the 
United  States;  2,500,000  bales 
formerly  arrived  here  annually. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Assize  Courts,  Custom-house, 
St.  George's  Hall,  Exchange 
and  Town-hall,  which  contains 
statues  of  Roscoe  and  Canning 
by  Chantrey,  and  a  number  of 
portraits.  A  free  library  and 
museum  is  here  in  William 
Brown  Street,  the  gift  of  Sir 
William  Brown.  It  is  open 
every  week-day  except  Saturday. 
In  the  square  at  the  Exchange  is 
Westmacott's  monument  of  Nel- 
son in  bronze,  representing  the 
dying  hero  receiving  a  naval 
crown  of  victory,  and  an  enemy 
prostrate  and  crushed  beneath  his 
feet.  The  Collegiate  and  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  are  im- 
portant educational  establish- 
ments. The  Derby  Museum  and 
Philarmonic  Hall  are  well  worth 
a  visit,  as  is  also  St.  James's 
Cemetery  behind  St.  James's 
walk.  Castle  Street  is  the  site  of 
the  old  castle  of  Liverpool. 
There  are  five  theatres  in  Liver- 
pool, in  addition  to  the  amphi- 
theatre and  assembly  rooms. 
The  Wellington  rooms  in  Mount 
Pleasant    are    large  and    finely 
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arranged.  A  drive  through  the 
Princess,  Newsome,  Stanley,  and 
Sefton  parks  "will  be  very  plea- 
sant. The  American  bankers 
here  are  Baring,  Bros,  and  Co., 
India  Buildings,  Water  Street; 
Brown,  Shipley  and  Co.,  Chapel 
Street;  David  Stuart  and  Co., 
13,  Harrington  Street. 

The  iron  pier  and  promenade 
will,  of  course,  be  visited.  The 
engineer  was  Mr.  Burch ;  the 
builder,  Mr.  Dowson,  and  the  cost 
£27,000.  It  was  opened  Sep- 
tember 7,  1867,  and  completed 
and  handed  over  to  the  company 
it  belongs  to  on  April  9,  1868. 
Its  length  is  560  feet;  height, 
from  water  to  main  deck,  at  the 
east  end,  50  feet ;  and  at  the 
west  end,  20  feet.  The  saloon, 
ladies'  retiring  room,  first  and 
second  class  refreshment  rooms, 
measure  180  feet  in  length. 
There  are  two  wind  screens, 
panelled  with  plate-glass,  giving 
protection  and  freedom  of  sight 
to  the  promenaders. 

The  North-Western  hotel, 
Lime  Street,  is  well  worth  a 
visit ;  it  is  the  "  monster  "  hotel, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  Railway 
Company.  To  get  a  good  idea 
of  its  exterior,  the  \isitor  should 
mount  the  steps  of  the  colonnade 
of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  then 
walk  across  to  the  doorway  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  ironmongery  show 
rooms,  or  near  to  the  Washington 
Hotel.  It  was  opened  on  the  1st 
March,  1871,  and  was  more  than 
two  years  in  building.  Close  by 
St.  Nicholas  church  is  the  tower, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
tower  of  the  Stanleys',  lords  of 
Liverpool.  A  fine  exhibition  of 
waxwork,  known  as  Reynolds, 
18  in  Lime  Street.  The  Hereu- 
laneuin  Graving  Dock  is  at  the 


extreme  south  end  of  the  town. 
A  wet  basin  and  hydraulic 
tower,  and  two  dry  basins,  that 
will  receive  six  ships  at  one  time 
for  repairs  are  here.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  south  point  of  the 
Herculaneum  Dock  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Canada 
Dock  is  just  five  miles,  and  the 
whole  intermediate  space  is  filled 
with  docks  and  quays,  in  some 
cases  two  deep  ;  in  one  case  three 
deep.  In  1700  a  pool,  formed  by 
the  drainage  of  the  high  land  (now 
occupied  by  Everton  and  Brown- 
low  Hill),  was  opened  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Dock,"  now 
spoken  of  as  "  The  Old  Dock;  " 
a  ship  named  the  "  Marlborough" 
was  the  first  to  enter.  This  dock 
was  closed  and  filled  up  1826, 
and  on  the  site  thus  gained  the 
present  custom-house  was  erected. 
Canning  Dock  dates  from  1717 
Salthouse     „  „  1734 

George's       ,,  „  1771 

King's  „  „  1788 

Queen's        ,,  ,,  1796 

Brunswick        ) 

Queen's  Basin  \         "  18ii 

Prince's  Half -tide     „  1816 

These  are  the  oldest  docks,  the 
remainder  having  been  erected 
subsequently,  as  necessity  re- 
quired. At  the  present  time 
they  are  extending  northward, 
until  their  distance  from  the 
Exchange  has  become  incon- 
venient. 

The  Prince's  Landing  Stage, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
George's  Basin,  is  for  the  use  of 
Channel-going  steamers.  The 
George's  Landing  Stage,  at  the 
south  side  of  George's  Basin,  is 
for  the  use  of  the  ferry  steamers. 
Adjacent  to  the  above  are  the 
George's  Pier  Head  fresh  and 
salt  water  baths. 

From  the  north  and  south  ends 
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of  the  George's  Landing  Stage, 
according  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  ply  the  steamboats  in 
connection  with  the  Chester  and 
Great  Western  Railways,  landing 
the  passengers  at  a  terminus 
coming  down  to  the  river  on  the 
Cheshire  side. 

From  Lime  Street  station 
travellers  may  take  trains  to 
almost  any  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  London  (201  miles), 
about  5\  hours.  Fares,  1st  class, 
35s. ;  2nd  class,  26s. ;  3rd  class, 
16s.  9d.  Glasgow  about  9£ 
hours :  Edinburgh,  10  hours. 
Fares  for  the  former,  1st  class, 
33s.  ;  2nd  class,  23s.  3d. ;  3rd 
class,  15s. ;  for  the  latter,  1st 
class,  36s. ;  2nd  class,  25s. ;  3rd 
class,  18s.  3d.  Trains  to  Man- 
chester (32  miles),  run  very  fre- 
quently. Fares,  1st  class,  5s.  6d.; 
2nd  class,  4s.  6d. ;  3rd  class, 
2s.  7£d. ;  return,  1st  class,  9s.  3d.; 
2nd  class,  6s.  9d. ;  time,  1  to  2 
hours.  At  the  Exchange  Rail- 
way station  passengers  may  take 
tickets  for  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
the  North-Eastern  Counties,  Scot- 
land, and  north  of  Ireland. 

Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, via  Fleetwood  (sea  passage 
11  hours),  is  the  most  approved 
route  ;  the  principal  train  being 
at  5.30  p.m. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway 
has  a  terminus  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  passengers  proceed- 
ing thither  by  omnibus  from  the 
booking-office,  James  Street.  Pas- 
sengers may  book  here  for  part  of 
Yorkshire  and  the  Eastern  count  ies . 

A  large  new  railway  station  has 
been  made  for  this  company  in 
Ranelagh  Street,  in  the  centre  of 
the  towTn. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  Liverpool.  A 
castle  was  built   here  soon  after 


the  Conquest,  and  the  houses 
which  clustered  about  it  for  pro- 
tection are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  this  mighty  em- 
porium. Henry  I.  granted  its 
first  charter.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  "a  paved  town," 
the  chaplery  or  hamlet  of  Walton 
parish,  where,  in  consequence  oi 
its  convenient  position,  a  good 
trade  was  beginning  to  be  done 
with  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  had  but  138  house- 
holders, and  its  commerce  em- 
ployed but  12  barks,  navi- 
gated by  75  men.  When 
ship-money  was  levied  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Bristol  was 
rated  at  £1,000,  Liverpool  at  £25  ! 
It  was  besieged  and  suffered 
greatly  in  the  great  civil  war 
which  dethroned  Charles  I.  The 
improvement  of  its  position  as  a 
commercial  city  does  not  appear 
to  date  back  beyond  1710.  In 
1765  Liverpool  covered  an  area 
of  1,184,000  square  yards.  In 
1790  it  covered  4,000,000.  These 
facts  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of 
the  rapidity  of  this  town's  gigantic 
growth.  From  Liverpool  some 
very  pleasant  excursions  may  be 
made  to  Leasowe  and  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Route  2* 
LIVERPOOL 
TO  MANCHESTER. 
<?HE  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  opened  in 
1830,     at    a     cost     of 
£1,000,000,     was     that 
on    which    the     steam 
engine  was  first  used.     Leaving 
Lime   Street,   the    first    station 
reached  worth  notice  is  Huyton, 
a  town  famed  for  its  potteries,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  tools  em- 
ployed in  watchmaking,  and.  also 
the  works  of  watches.    We  then 
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pass  on  to  St  Helen  s  Junction,  two 
miles  from  which,  is  St.  Helen's, 
a  manufacturing  and  post  town 
and  telegraph. station,  withapopu- 
lation  of  45,240.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  plate  glass,  bottles, 
wheels  for  watches,  chemicals  and 
earthenware.  Here  are  the  works 
of  the  Union  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany. At  Newton,  33|;  miles 
farther  on,  are  the  printing  works 
of  Messrs.  M'Corquodale  &  Co. 
In  1684  the  Highlanders  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter  near 
Newton.  The  Grand  Junction 
railway  now  joins  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line.  We  next 
reach  Parkside.  The  North 
Union  E  ail  way  has  here  a  branch 
line  to  Wigan  and  Preston.  At 
Bury  we  begin  to  traverse — 

Chat  Moss,  a  morass  formerly 
considered  the  largest,  most 
dangerous,  and  treacherous  in 
Britain,  but  which  has  been 
drained,  and  produces  beautiful 
crops.  It  was  here  George 
Stephenson  met  with  great 
difficulties  in  laying  this  line 
(the  Liverpool  and  Manchester) 
in  consequence  of  its  boggy  na- 
ture, swallowing  up  as  it  did  im- 
mense masses  of  material  before 
a  bottom  could  be  found.  Several 
eminent  engineers  denounced  the 
attempt  as  a  perfectly  insane  one. 

The  next  place  is  Patri- 
croft,  which  contains  the  largest 
foundry  in  the  country,  the 
Nasinyth.  A  little  way  farther 
we  come  to  "Worsley  Hall,  which 
contains  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings ;  and  one  we  particu- 
larly noticed  was  by  Landscer, 
the  subject  "  A  Party  returned 
from  Hawking."  We  next  reach 
Eccles,  a  village  four  miles  from 
Manchester.  Its  population  is 
52,769,  and  it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irwell.     Its  manu- 


factures are  silk  and  cotton.  Its 
ancient  church  named  Ecclesia  by 
the  abbot  of  Whalley,  to  whom 
it  belonged.  "We  pass  two  more 
stations,  and  arrive  at — 

Manchester,  185  miles  from 
London.— The  hotels  are  Queen's, 
Palatine  and  Albion.  Manches- 
ter, the  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  is  con- 
nected with  Salford  by  eight 
bridges  over  the  river  Irwell,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mersey,  with 
which  it  constitutes  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  returning  two 
members.  Amongst  the  public 
buildings  are  the  Exchange,  the 
Town-hall  with  centre  cupola,  in 
imitation  of  Andronicus's  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  another  Corn  Ex- 
change, erected  after  the  model 
of  a  temple  of  Ceres  at  Athens. 
The  Assize  Courts  were  opened 
in  1864.  and  cost  £80,000. 

The  cathedral  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, containing  tombs  of  the 
Derby  and  other  historic  families. 
TheFreeGrammar  School  is  richly 
endowed.  There  are  three  public 
parks  and  a  botanical  garden. 

Manchester  has  a  very  ancient 
history,  which  some  writers  have 
traced  back  to  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  when  they  say  it 
was  founded  by  the  tribe  named 
Mancenion.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  was  known  as  Man- 
cunium.  In  Domesday  book  it  is 
mentioned  as  containing  two 
churches.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  its  cottons  and  friezes  are 
mentioned  as  the  materials  for 
woollen  cloths.  Its  trade  was  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition  in 
1650.  Arkwright's  patent  was  a 
most  important  one  for  the  trade 
of  Manchester,  and,  doubtless, 
laid  the  real  foundations  of  its 
present  great  commercial  import- 
ance.      The    spiudles    employed 
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here  just  before  its  introduction 
were  about  50,000,  and  the  annual 
produce  of  the  trade  was  under 
£200,000 ;  but  a  very  few  years 
afterwards  it  contained  200,000 
spindles  and  the  revenue  produced 
was  increased  to  more  than 
£7,000,000. 

The  Botanical  Garden,  and 
Peel  and  Victoria  Parks,  are  the 
principal  places  of  recreation  for 
the  inhabitants.  The  great  lions 
of  the  place  are  the  immense 
cotton  nulls. 

Adderly,  eight  or  nine  miles 
away,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Manchester  people.  Adderly 
Edge  commands  a  most  extensive 
prospect  over  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire and  the  valley  of  the 
Mersey.  The  old  church  of 
Adderly  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 
Bowdon  churchyard  is  very 
attractive.  AVorsley  Hall  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  Chat 
Moss.  Amongst  other  favourite 
resorts  from  Manchester  are 
Durham  Park,  Rostherne  Mere, 
Tatton  Park,  and  Knutsford. 

BoiTTE     3. 

LIVERPOOL  TO  LONDON. 
)UITTIXG  Liverpool 
\  from  the  Lime  Street 
station  we  pass  several 
i  stations,  and  arrive  at — 
"Warrington,  19^ 
miles  from  Liverpool.  This  place 
is  connected  with  all  the  consider- 
able towns  in  Lancashire  and  the 
midland  counties  by  the  Sankey, 
Mersey,  and  Irwell,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  famous 
canals,  constructed  by  Brindley. 
The  first  stage  coach  seen  in 
England  was  started  here.  The 
chief  hotels  are  the  Lion  and 
Patten  Arms.  In  1871  it  had 
33,053  inhabitants.    It  is  situated 


on  the  Mersey,  and,  during  the 
spring  tides,  vessels  of  150  tons 
may  be  seen  in  its  quays.  It 
was  formerly  a  Boman  stat  on, 
and  many  antiquarian  relics  have 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1648  the  royalist  army 
halted  here  to  surrender  prisoners 
of  war.  Its  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs, 
glass,  tools,  and  pins.  The  first 
newspaper  published  in  Lan- 
cashire was  printed  at  Warring- 
ton ;  and  the  first  post  office  in 
the  county  was  established  here. 
Leaving  "Warrington  we  pass 
Moore,  crossing  the  Mersey,  and 
the  Irwell  canal,  leave  Preston 
Brook,  where  there  is  a  junction 
between  the  Bridgeicater  and  the 
Great  Trunk  Canal,  put  Acton 
behind  us,  crossing  as  we  go  the 
river  Weaver  and  Button  Valley, 
on  a  viaduct  upwards  of  a  mile 
long.  Proceeding  past  Hart- 
ford, Winsford,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  are  consider- 
able salt  mines,  past  Minshull 
Vernon,  near  which  stands  Bees- 
ton  Castle  Sill,  we  leave  behind 
the  hills  of  Cheshire,  the  borders 
of  "Wales,  find,  on  a  clear  day,  the 
hills  of  Derbyshire  become  visible, 
and  shortly  afterwards  arrive  at 
Crewe,  a  distance  of  34  miles 
S.E.  from  Liverpool.  This  town 
has  a  population  of  over  12,000, 
although  a  few  years  since  it  was 
a  little  hamlet  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  houses.  We  next  reach — 
Stafford,  an  old  Saxon  town, 
the  chief  in  Staffordshire,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Low,  some  12 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Trent,  and  46  miles  S.  from 
Manchester.  It  has  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  established  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1556.  Izaak  Walton  was 
bom  here.  Sotels  :  Swan,  Tine, 
and  Maids.     From  Stafford,  at  a 
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distance  of  about  20  miles,  we 
reach — 

Lichfield,  a  neat,  well-built 
town.  The  cathedral,  originally 
founded  in  667,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  kingdom.  Inside 
it  are  a  number  of  most  interest- 
ing monuments,  including  one  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  born  here.  The  library  con- 
tains some  extremely  rare  MSS. 
Addison,  Ashmole,  Garrick,  and 
Johnson  were  all  educated  at  the 
free  Grammar  School  in  this 
town.  The  chief  hotels  are  The 
George  and  The  Swan.  In  due 
time  we  reach — 

Tamworth,  a  place  which  in 
olden  times  was  held  by  the  Mar- 
mions,  celebrated  in  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poems.  Here  ia  a 
grammar  school  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  fine  castle.  It 
will  be  recognised  by  politicians 
as  near  Drayton  Manor,  the  seat 
of  the  Peel  family.  In  the  Church 
of  St.  Editha  are  the  monuments 
of  the  Ferrers  and  other  old 
historical  families.  The  Town- 
hall  was  built  by  Thomas  Guy, 
the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital  in 
London.     We  next  reach — 

Rugby,  a  place  that  will  be 
recognised  in  connection  with  its 
Grammar  School,  with  which 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold  was  con- 
nected as  head  master.  Near 
stands  Bilton  Hall,  once  the 
home  of  Addison.  From  Rugby, 
if  we  are  travelling  by  express 
train,  we  make  no  further  stop 
until  we  arrive  in  London.     At 

Wolverton  the  line  is  car- 
ried over  the  Ouse  by  a  viaduct 
660  ft.  long.  The  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany have  here  one  of  their 
factories  for  the  repair  and  con- 
struction of  rolling  stock,  where 
2,o70  persons  are  employed. 


About  11  miles  from  London 
we  see  the  school  of  Harrow, 
which  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  in  the  kingdom. 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
were  all  educated  at  Harrow,  as 
also  were  many  other  eminent 
men.  In  the  church  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Dr.  Drury,  once  head- 
master of  the  school ;  he  is  repre- 
sented with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Byron,  as  his  pupils.  In 
due  time  we  reach  Camden  Town, 
proceed  to  the  Euston  Square 
Terminus,  and  soon  after  we  are 
in  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city 
the  world  contains,  namely  :  — 

LONDON. 
London  was  a  place  of  com- 
merce between  the  Britons  and 
their  kindred  Gallic  neighbours 
at  the  time  of  Jiilius  Caesar's  in- 
vasion. It  was  an  important 
Roman  station ;  and,  in  the  great 
insurrection  under  Boadicea,  the 
Roman  garrison  and  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  devastated  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots  during  the 
confusion  which  succeeded  the 
departure  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  Saxon  days  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex ;  but  under  the  Heptarchy, 
and  until  the  final  abandonment 
of  Winchester  by  the  Norman 
sovereigns,  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  minor  importance ;  it 
then  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  The  City  of  London, 
properly  so  called,  is  of  moderate 
extent,  and  was  originally  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  old  Roman 
walls  ;  excluding  the  11  parishes, 
described  to  this  day  as  "  with- 
out the  walls."  In  the  reign 
of   Elizabeth,    north    and   west- 
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ward  of  the'  Strand,  and  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  were 
fields  and  open  country.  Jn  the 
Strand  were  then  the  dwellings 
of  the  great  nobility,  the  locali- 
ties of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  names  of  streets  leading 
towards  the  river,  such  as 
Arundel  and  Surrey.  The  only 
one  of  these  remaining  is  Nor- 
thumberland House,  which  is 
now  being  taken  down.  Until 
old  Westminster  Bridge  was 
built,  in  1739,  London  Bridge 
was  the  sole  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  and  south  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Modern  London  has 
recently  undergone  great  changes, 
and  is  still  rapidly  extending  and 
improving.  Its  greatest  cala- 
mity, the  fire  of  1666,  in  which 
13,000  houses  were  consumed,  is 
commemorated  by  the  Monument 
on  Fish  Street  Mill,  near  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

The  grandeur  of  London  has 
been  of  slow  growth  and  by  no 
means  continuous.  It  commenced 
under  the  first  Norman  king  of 
England,  who  strengthened  and 
rebuilt  the  Tower.  Westminster 
Hall  was  rebuilt  by  William 
Rufus.     In  the  reign  of  Henry 

I.  and  Stephen  seveial  religious 
edifices  arose;   in  that  of  James 

II.  its  most  important  manufac- 
tures had  their  origin,  notably 
that  of  silk  in  Spitalfields.  In  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
Anne,  its  increase  in  size  was 
very  marked.  In  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  II.  foreign  wars 
and  domestic  troubles  kept  it  sta- 
tionary. In  that  of  George  III. 
its  growth  was  prodigious,  and 
its  commerce  and  manufactures 
made  great  and  rapid  strides. 
George  IV.' s  reign  was  marked 
by    the    rise    of    squares    after 


squares,  and  streets  after  streets 
of  buildings,  all  much  larger  and 
finer  than  London  had  previously 
possessed,  so  that  it  was  said  of 
him,  that  which  Augustus  said  of 
himself  in  connection  with  Rome, 
viz.:  "He  found  it  brick  and  would 
leave  it  marble."  This,  however, 
was  exaggeration.  The  greatest 
pitch  of  grandeur  in  beautiful 
architectural  additions  and  metro- 
politan improvements  has,  how- 
ever, been  attained  during  the 
present  reign,  and  these  additions 
and  improvements  are  now,  as 
the  tourist  will  perceive,  making- 
gigantic  strides,  so  that  London 
will  soon  be  not  only  the  most 
wealthy,  populous,  and  largest  of 
the  world's  great  cities,  but  also 
the  most  beautiful.  Even  now, 
if  it  were  possible  to  put  together 
all  the  fine  buildings  this  city 
contains,  they  alone  wotild  pro- 
bably form  a  city  three  times  as 
large  as  Paris,  and  quite  as  grand. 
It  would  not  be  possible,  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  many  objects 
of  interest  in  London.  Nor  has 
it  been  deemed  advisable  to  dictate 
to  the  reader  the  order  in  which 
objects  should  be  visited,  this 
being  a  matter  which  the  locality 
of  your  hotel  or  lodgings,  with 
other  matters,  will  best  decide. 
A  separate  guide-book,  and  that 
not  a  small  one,  will  be  required 
to  exhaust  all  the  sights  worth 
seeing  in  England's  mighty  me- 
tropolis. We  can  but  indicate 
the  principal  of  these  here.  A 
very  interesting  work  on  Old 
London,  full  of  the  most  interest- 
ing illustrations  and  exhaustive 
in  the  information  it  gives,  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Thornbury,  has 
recently  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,PetterandGalpin. 
The  burning  of  the  Royal  E  v- 
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a.  1838,  and  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  the  old  House 
of  Commons,  in  1834,  caused  the 
erection  of  two  of  the  finest  "build- 
ings of  which  the  metropolis  can 
now  boast. 

Early  in  the  present  century, 
the  squares  of  which  the  British 
Museum  may  he  considered  the 
nucleus,  were  not  in  existence ; 
Eelgravia  was  undreamt  of,  and 
there  are  numherless  persons  in 
existence  who  can  recollect  snipes 
heing  shot  in  the  marshes  which 
are  now  the  sites  of  densely  popu- 
lated districts.  We  may  now 
hrieny  direct  attention  to  the 
more  prominent — 

"  things  of  fame 

That  do  renown  this  city ." 

Hotels. 

The  Hotels  patronized  by 
Americans  are — The  *  Lang  ham, 
Portland  Place  ;  The  Charing 
Cross,  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Eailway  Station ;  The  Grosvenor, 
at  the  Victoria  Eailway 
Station  ;  The  Westminster  Pa- 
lace Hotel;  The  Palace  Hotel, 
near  Buckingham  Palace ;  Mor- 
ley's,  Trafalgar  Square  ;  Gol- 
den Cross,  Charing  Cross ; 
Craven,  Craven  Street,  Charing 
Cross  ;  Exeter  Hall  Hotel,  Strand. 
Royal  Cambridge,  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square ;  Fentons,  St. 
James's  Street;  St.  James's,  Pic- 
cadilly ;  Alexandra,  Hyde  Park 
Corner. 

The  City  hotels  are  The 
Castle  and  Falcon,  Aldersgate 
Street;  Queen's,  St.  Martin' s-le- 
Grand;  Cathedral,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard;  Radley' 's,  10,  New 
Bridge  Street. 

Boarding  Houses. 

We  specially  recommend  the 
following  for  location,  comfort, 
&c. : — Craven  House,  Porchester 


Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. :  Miss 
Tayler's,  51,  Weymouth  Street; 
Miss  Herring,  of  New  York  and 
Paris,  13  and  15,  New  Cavendish 
Street,  W. ;  Family  Boarding 
House,  56,  Torrington  Square, 
W.C.  Craven  House,  Porchester 
Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  is  an 
elegant  private  hotel;  has  an  un- 
rivalled situation  facing  the  park, 
easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
within  two  minutes  walk  of  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway.  The  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Nodskou,  has 
numerous  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  tbe  best  American 
and  English  families.  Gas  in  all 
the  rooms,  and  reasonable  charges. 

Eeliable  and  Eecommendable 
Shops. 

The  finest  shops  in  the  world 
will  be  found  in  Eegent,  Oxford, 
and  Bond  streets. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  London 
is  a  hetter  and  cheaper  place  to 
shop  than  Paris  since  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  especially  for 
gentlemen's  clothing,  hosiery, 
gloves,  silks,  hats,  woollen  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  articles  of  leather 
manufacture. 

The  following  recommendable 
houses  are  the  first  in  their  line, 
and  keep  such  goods  as  are  sought 
for  by  Americans.  No  second- 
class  house  will  obtain  mention 
in  our  text  notices. 

We  offer  to  the  tradesman 
wishing  to  build  up  an  American 
connection  the  best  means  of 
publicity. 

Tourists  should  commence 
shopping  as  soon  after  half -past 
nine  a.m.  as  possible,  remember- 
ing that  the  leading  shops  close 
on  Saturday  at  one  o'clock. 

Four  thousand  tailors,  thirty- 
five  hundred  shoemakers,  sixteen 
hundred  linendrapers,  and  seven 
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hundred  hatters  ply  their  voca- 
tion ;  some  few  are  pre-eminent 
in  their  speciality,  and  are 
termed  first-class  "  shopkeepers 
or  tradesmen."  Many  of  this  grade . 
have  obtained  the  right  "  hy  ap- 
pointment ' '  of  calling  themselves 
"  royal  tradesmen ;  "  few  possess 
it  who  are  not  entitled  to  it  by 
merit  and  upright  dealing. 

In  selecting  and  recommending 
the  establishments  named  here 
great  care  has  been  exercised  in 
giving  only  those  possessing  some 
peculiar  excellence  iii  their  speci- 
ality, and  no  name  will  be  found 
in  the  list  for  which  the  editor 
and  publishers  cannot  vouch, 
in  reference  to  all  those  qualities 
most  interesting  to  the  p  urchaser — 
respectability,  honesty,  and  fair- 
ness of  dealing  both  as  to  quality 
and  price;  no  increase  of  prices  to 
foreigners  will  be  permitted. 

Dry  goods,  shaivls,  silk  dresses, 
%c.,  §c. :  we  strongly  recommend 
Marshall  and  Snelgrove,  151  to 
156,  Oxford-street;  Lewis  and 
Allenby,  195,  Regent-street, 
61,  Conduit-street;  Hitchcock, 
Williams,  and  Co.,  opposite  St. 
Paiu'sCathedral,Pstablished  about 
half  a  century,  and  celebrated  as 
an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  silks, 
costumes,  mantles, dresses,  gloves, 
and  fancy  goods— medals,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Amsterdam,  and 
Vienna ;  A.  Ahlborn,  74,  Regent- 
street,  and  7  and  9,  Air-street; 
Howitt  and  Co.,  226  to  230, 
High  Holborn  ;  Debenham  and 
Freebody,  27  to  31,  "Wigmore- 
street;  Swan  and  Edgar,  Picca- 
dilly-circus ;  Chas.  Meeking  and 
Co.,  Holborn;  Shoolbred  and 
Co.,  Tottenham  Court-road. 

Marriage  trousseaux,  ladies' 
underclothing,  §c. :  Mrs.  Adley 
Bourne,  37,  Piccadilly. 

There  are  many  excellent  out- 


fitters, but  with  too  many  the 
charges  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  middle-class  pockets. 
The  house  recommended  most 
highly  is  that  of  Mrs.  Adley 
Bourne,  37,  Piccadilly,  where  all 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  out- 
fit lists  may  be  obtained.  The 
materials  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  work  admirable.  The 
lace  and  embroidery  trimming  are 
really  good.  All  pockets  as  well 
as  tastes  are  hen-  suited.  The 
requisites  for  ordinary  needle- 
work and  dressmaking  are  also 
to  be  obtained  here.  This  house 
is  far  more  usef  al  to  ladies  than 
any  known  to  the  water  (whose 
experience  in  such  matters  is  not 
inconsiderable) ,  for  it  is  not  com- 
mon to  combine  thoroughly  good 
material,  good  taste,  and  good 
work  with  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate prices. 

Mourning  goods,  made  up 
dresses,  and  millinery  goods  : 
Jays,  243  to  251,  Regent-street. 

Irish  poplins  and  Balbriggan 
hosiery :  Ingles  and  Tincklerr 
147,  Regent-street. 

Jewellery  :  Hancock  and  Co., 
Bond-street ;  Garrard,  Hay- 
market  ;  Streeter's,  Barker's,  and 
Benson's,  Bond-street ;  Howell 
and  James,  Regent-street  (Water- 
loo-] dace). 

Silver-ware,  plated  goods,  and 
jirst-class  cutlery :  Elkington's, 
22,  Regent-street ;  Lambert,  10, 
11,  and  12,  Coventry-street. 

Tailors,  <S,-c. — Poole,  Savile- 
row ;  Sandilands  and  Son,  12, 
Conduit-street,  W. ;  Smallpage 
and  Son,  Maddox-street ;  James 
and  Davies,  340,  Oxford-street, 
W.,near  Oxford-ckcus  (practical 
and  reasonable).  The  most 
economical  tailors  are  Bayne  and 
Holmes,  10,  Cork-street,  Burling- 
ton gardens,  W. 
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Messrs.  Sandilands  and  Son  we 
can  strongly  recommend  for 
strictly  first-class  goods  and  re- 
liable dealing. 

Articles  for  presents,  travelling 
bags,  and  stationery  of  all  kinds  : 
we  strongly  recommend  Parkins 
and  Grotto,  24  to  28,  Oxford- 
street.  All  the  goods  are  marked 
in  plain  figures,  so  that  a  cus- 
tomer can  see  the  price  for  him- 
self. Perfumery,  cosmetics,  rouge 
powders,  $c. :  Ladies  should  pay 
a  visit  to  38,  Great  Portland- 
street,  where  the  well-known 
house  of  Violet,  of  Paris,  have 
opened  spacious  premises  for  the 
sale  of  then  celebrated  perfumery , 
and  every  requisite  for  the  toilette 
(cosmetics  for  court  and  theatri- 
cals, rouge,  and  face-powders), 
and  various  secrets  of  beauty, 
soaps,  pomades,  essences,  Sec.  ; 
also  a  choice  collection  of  fans. 

Portmanteaus,  inmks,  bags,  toi- 
let bags,  and  hat  cases  (best  Eng- 
lish make)  :  we  recommend 
Harrow  and  Son,  38,  Old  Bond- 
street,  and  13a,  Chester-terrace; 
Allen,  Strand  (near  Charing- 
cross) . 

Millinery,  artificial  flowers, 
hats,  show  goods,  and  fancy 
goods:  Brandons,  137  to  140, 
Oxford-street;  Mme.  Louise  et 
Cie.  Regent-street. 

The  Rolborn  restaurant,  High 
Holborn,  one  of  the  newest,  best, 
and  most  reasonable  in  London. 
An  excellent  table  d'hote  is  served 
daily  at  6  p.m.  for  3s.  6d. ;  an 
orchestra  executes  a  well- selected 
programme  during  the  table 
d'hote  and  evening. 

The  Criterion  (Piccadilly-cir- 
cus), one  of  the  sights  of  London, 
and  probably  the  finest  in  the 
world,  has  an  immense  banquet- 
ing hall,  three  large  dining  halls, 
m  tgnificent  bar,  ball-room,  smok- 


ing-room, reading-room,  theatre, 
&c,  &c.  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond,  proprietors. 

Lapidary  and  Ornamental 
Stone  Cutter,  Seal  Engraving,  &c.  : 
H.  Lunan,  25,  Museum- street, 
who  cuts  and  polishes  specimens 
of  stones,  fossils,  &c,  for  jewellery 
and  for  examination  under  micro- 
scope. 

For  umbrellas,  Sangsters,  140, 
Regent-street,  and  75,  Cheapside ; 
94,  Fleet-street. 

For  microscopes,  binocular  mi- 
crosomes, opera  -glasses,  spectacles, 
and  scientific  instruments,  we 
specially  recommend  Chas.  Col- 
lins, corner  Great  Portland  and 
Weymouth  streets,  who  has  a 
competent  set  of  workmen,  who 
design  and  execute  on  the 
premises. 

For  Travelling  Bags,  Pressing 
Cases,  and  Writing  Cases,  we 
strongly  recommend  Messrs. 
Asprey  and  Son,  of  116,  New 
Bond-street,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  houses. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery  : 
Paris  Millinery  Company  ;  high 
class  French  dressmaking  and 
millinery  establishment,  (the 
largest  in  London),  25,  Old  Bond 
Street,  Piccadilly.  Real  French 
styles  can  be  obtained  here  at 
prices  less  than  in  Paris. 

Cabs  and  Carriages. 
Cabs  are  found  plying  for  hire 
at  all  hours  by  day  and  night,  or 
are  on  "stands"  in  the  streets 
ready  for  immediate  use.  One 
of  the  ragged  little  urchins 
always  to  be  found  in  the  streets 
will  be  glad  to  earn  a  penny  by 
fetching  you  one.  Cab  drivers 
are  entitled  to  charge  twopence 
extra  for  every  package  not  car- 
ried inside  the  vehicle,  sixpence 
for  every  person  over  two,  and 
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three  pence  for  each  child  under 
ten.  If  the  cab  is  hired  without 
a  circle  of  four  miles  from  Char- 
ing Cross,  instead  of  sixpence  per 
mile  the  charge  "will  be  eight- 
pence.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute 
arising  the  hirer  may  request  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  nearest 
police-court,  where  the  question 
may  be  at  once  decided  by  the 
sitting  magistrate,  or  if  no  court 
be  then  open  to  the  nearest  police 
station.  Property  found  in  a  cab 
by  the  driver  must  be  delivered 
up  by  him  at  a  police-station 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
doing  so. 

The  cab-system  of  London 
(though  grumbling  John  Bulls 
are  so  discontented  with  it)  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  excepting 
that  of  Paris.  Hansom  cabs 
(two-wheelers)  and  four-wheel 
cabs  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. Their  fares  vary  from 
Is.  sterling  to  2*.  and  3*.,  for 
either  one  or  two  persons,  ac- 
cording to  distance;  and  they 
can  be  employed  for  about 
2s.  6d.  per  hour.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  the  rider  is 
entitled  to  detain  a  cab  15 
minutes  in  the  course  of  a  two- 
mile  ride.  After  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  up  to  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  driver  is  not 
compelled  to  accept  hire. 

Carriages  for  larger  parties, 
or  those  who  wish  to  ride  more 
luxuriously,  can  be  obtained  for 
about  one-third  what  the  same 
vehicles  cost  in  New  York;  as, 
for  instance,  a  well-appointed 
open  carriage  and  pair, with  driver 
in  livery,  can  be  hired  from  any 
fashionable  coach-office,  for  the 
round  of  the  parks,  involving 
some  three  hours'  driving,  for 
two,  three,  or  four  persons,  for 
10s.  to  15s.  sterling— two  dollars 


and  fifty  cents,  to  three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents. ! 

A  cab  may  be  hired  for  a  day  of 
six  hours,  £1  ($5).  A  pair  of 
horses  and  carriage,  for  the  same 
time  will  cost  £1  11*.  6d.  ($7 
87c).  A  pair  of  horses,  carriage, 
and  coachman,  two  hours, 
13s.  6d. ;  each  hour  afterward, 
6*.  6d.  Single  horse,  carriage, 
and  coachman,  two  hours,  8s.  8d. ; 
each  hour  afterward,  3s.  6d.  To 
and  from  theatres  or  receptions, 
10s.  6d.  to  14s. 

Distances  and  Cab  Fares 
from  Charing  Cross. 

British  Museum,  Great  Rus- 
sell Street,  W.C. — 'Bus  from  the 
corner  of  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Charing  Cross ;  10  minutes. 

Kensington  Museum,  Crom- 
well Road,  S.W.-Open  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Saturday; 
free.  Open  from  10  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  By  underground  railway ; 
15  minutes. 

National  Gallery,  Charing 
Cross. — Free ;  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 

Dore  Gallery  (Picture  and 
Exhibition),  35,  New  Bond 
Street. — By  cab,  15  minutes. 
Admission  Is. 

Tower  of  London,  Tower 
Hill.  —  By  rail  to  Cannon  Street, 
thence  by  cab ;  10  minutes. 

Bank  of  England,  Thread- 
needle  Street.  —  By  'bus ;  20 
minutes.  Admission  by  order, 
obtainable  of  the  Governor. 

Houses  of  Parliament, 
Westminster.  — By  cab  or  rail, 
five  minutes.  Admission  on 
Saturdays  by  orders  obtainable 
at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office  (at  the  Houses.)  To  at- 
tend a  debate  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  member's  order,  or  one 
from  the  U.S.  Minister. 
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St.  Paul's. — By  'bus  ;  15 
minutes.  Sunday  Service,  10.3 
a.m.,  3.15  p.m. 

Westminster  Abbey.  —  By 
cab  or  Underground  Railway  ; 
five  minutes.  Sunday  Service, 
10  a.m.,  3  p.m. 

Madame  Tussatjd's,  58, 
Baker  Street,  W. — By  'bus  or 
Underground  Railway  ;  15 
minutes.     Admission  1*. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Re- 
gent's Park,  N.W.— By  'bus  ; 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  Taber- 
nacle. Newington  Butts. — Ser- 
vice, 10.15  a.m.,  6.30  p.m.; 
'bus  ;  20  minutes. 

Temple  Church,  Fleet  Street. 
— Service,  11  a.m.,  3  p.m. 

Foundling's  Hospital,  Guild- 
ford Street,  Russell  Square. — 
Service.  11  a.m.,  3  p.m.  Cab  ; 
15  minutes. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 
— By  rail  from  Charing  Cross  to 
London  Bridge,  tbence  to  Palace ; 
40  minutes. 

Omnibuses. —  Travelling  by 
these  vehicles  and  by  Tram  Cars 
is  very  cheap  and  convenient  in 
London.  They  run  in  all  direc- 
tions and  in  great  numbers.  The 
chief  points  at  which  omnibuses 
are  most  frequently  found,  are  at 
railway-stations,  at  the  Mansion- 
house  and  Bank,  Gracechurch- 
street  and  Bishopsgate  in  the  city, 
at  Charing-cross,  the  corner  of 
Tottenham-court-road,  the  Ox- 
ford and  Regent-circuses,  Oxford- 
street,  Piccadilly,  the  Angel  at 
Islington,  theElejdiant  and  Castle 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
and  at  the  different  bridges. 
Omnibuses  may  be  recognised  by 
their  colours;  the — 

Royal  Blue  omnibuses  run  be- 
tween Black  wall  and  Pimlico, 
going    to     Pimlico,    Piccadilly, 


Charing  Cross,  the  Strand,  Lud- 
gate-hill,  and  Cheapside — 

The  DarkBlue,  call  edWaterloo, 
will  convey  from  the  Zoological 
gardens,  Regent' s-park,Portland- 
road,Regent-street,Charing-cross 
and  Waterloo  to  the  Kent-road 
and  Camberwell  (Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle) — 

TheDark  Green  ("  Favourite  ") 
run  to  and  from  Islington, 
Chancery-lane, the  Strand,  Char- 
ing Cross,Whitehall,  Pimlico  aud 
Victoria-station — 

The  Light  Green  omnibuses 
called  the  "  City  Atlas  "run  from 
Charing  Cross  through  Regent- 
street,  Baker-street,  (passing 
Madame  Tussaud's)  and  Regent's 
Park  to  the  Zoological  Gardens — 

Olive  Green. — Run  from  the 
Surrey  side  of  London  Bridge 
through  Cheapside,  Newgate- 
street,  Holborn,  Oxford-street, 
andEdgeware-road  to  Bayswater. 

Bed,  or  "Royal  Oak"  omni- 
buses run  from  Bayswater  along 
the  Edg  ware-road  and  Oxford  - 
street  to  Charing  Cross.  The 
Hammersmith  and  Kensington 
omnibuses  also  run  from  the 
Bank  through  Cheapside,  Lud- 
gate-hill,  Strand,  Piccadilly, 
Hammersmith  and  Kennington, 
for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum — 

White.  —  Those  lettered 
"  Chelsea  "  run  from  the  Bank  by 
Ludgate-hill,  (St.  Paul's),  Strand, 
Charing  Cross, Piccadilly, King' 8- 
road,  and  Chelsea,  (Cremorne  Gar- 
dens). Those  lettered  "  Bromp- 
ton"  run  from  the  London 
Bridge  railway  station  through 
Cheapside,  Luclgate-hill,  Strand, 
Charing  Cross  and  Piccadilly  for 
Bronrpton.  Others  marked 
"  Richmond"  run  from  Piccadilly 
to  Richmond  and  Kew — 

Bright  Yellow  omnibusd     run 
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between  Camden  Town  and  the 
Victoria  railway  station,  through, 
the  Tottenham- court-road,  Seven 
Dials,  St.  Martin's-lane  (by  the 
National  Gallery),  past  Charing 
Cross,  the  Horse-Guards,  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Tram  Cars  may  be  taken  to 
most  of  the  suburbs,  but  these 
are  not  permitted  to  run  in  the 
more  crowded  and  narrow  tho- 
roughfares. 

Steamboats. — Boats  run  fre- 
quently from  Paul's  Wharf  near 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  Black- 
friars  Bridge  (close  to  the  Lud- 
gate-hill  railway  station  and  the 
Thames  Embankment),  to  the 
Temple  pier  (the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, Church,  etc.),  Waterloo 
Bridge  (the  Theatres  in  the 
Strand),  Charing  Cross,  Westmin- 
ster (Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Abbey),  Lambetn  (Lambeth 
Palace) ,  the  fare  being  one  penny. 
Beyond  here  to  Pimlico  the  fare  is 
twopence,  to  Chelsea  threepence, 
and  to  Kew  sixpence.  In  the 
other  directions  boats  run  to 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich  (fare 
fourpence),  and  Gravesend  (fare 
one  shilling  and  twopence). 

A  popular  public  carrier  is  the 
river  steamer,  and  London  can- 
not be  said  to  be  "  done  "  with- 
out a  transit  in  one  of  them  from 
Greenwich  to  Richmond.  For  a 
halfpenny  you  were  formerly 
whisked  from  the  Adelphi  to 
London  Bridge  ;  now  a  penny 
carries  you  from  the  latter  to 
"Westminster  Bridge;  whilst  for 
sixpence  you  are  transported  to 
either  extremity  of  the  metro- 
polis. From  these  steamers 
many  of  London's  important  his- 
torical points  and  noted  struc- 
tures may  be  seen. 

Coaches. — Several  four  -horse 


stage  coaches  have  been  lately 
established  by  gentlemen  drivers, 
in  imitation  of  those  which 
formed  the  means  of  communica- 
tion before  railways  were  intro- 
duced. 

At  Railway  Stations  are  The 
Euston Square  Hotel,  The  Victoria, 
Euston  Station ;  The  Cannon  Street 
Terminus  Hotel ;  Great  Western, 
Paddington  Station  ;  Great 
Northern,  King's  Cross  Station  ; 
Terminus  Hotel,  London  Bridge 
Station ;  The  Great  Midland,  St. 
Pancras  Station. 

Metropolitan   Railway. 

If  at  any  extreme  point  in  the 
city,  and  wishing  to  go  to 
another,  you  can  save  both  time 
and  expense  by  taking  the  Un- 
derground or  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, which  runs  nearly  round 
the  city  (see  map).  Although 
an  underground  railroad,  it  is  by 
no  means  disagreeble,  but  rather 
the  contrary ;  the  cars  are  com- 
fortable, with  no  smoke,  the 
engines  using  coke  and  conden- 
sing their  steam.  Nearly  every 
minute  you  arrive  at  a  spacious 
and  well-lighted  station.  Trains 
starting  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment stop  at  St.  James's  Park  ; 
Victoria  Station;  Shane  Square  ; 
South  Kensington  ;  Brompton  ; 
High  Street ;  Hotting  Hill  Gate; 
Queen  s  Road  ;  Bayswater  ;  Pad- 
dington, the  Great  Western 
Station,  where  you  take  the 
trains  for  Liverpool,  Wales,  &c. ; 
Edgware  Road;  Baker  Street, 
to  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibi- 
tion; Portland  Road  (for  Zoo- 
logical Gardens),  Gower  Street , 
Kings  Cross,  Farringdon  Street, 
Aldersgate  Street,  and  Moorgate. 
Street  (for  the  Bank,  Exchange, 
&c.) 

Postal. — Mails  are  made  up  iu 
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London,  for  the  United  States, 
three  times  every  week  on  Tues- 
day, _  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
evenings.  Newspapers  for  the 
United  States  must  be  posted 
within  seven  days  from  the  date 
of  their  publication. 

Letters,  &c.,  in  the  UnitedEang- 
dom,  reach  their  destination  on  or 
before  the  following  morning. 
Letters,  not  exceeding  1  oz.,  Id. ; 
2  oz.,  l^d.  ;  4  oz.,  2d.,  and  ^d. 
for  every  additional  2  oz.  Printed 
matter,  under  cover,  open  at  ends, 
^d.  per  2  oz. ;  post  cards  for  open 
messages,  |d  each.  There  are  re- 
gulations affecting  the  above  to 
the  effect  that  the  halfpenny  rates 
are  absolutely  restricted  to  the 
purposes  specified,  that  there  are 
no  mixed  postages,  and  that 
postages  should  be  prepaid.  Let- 
ters, unless  registered,  must  not 
contain  coins.  Fee  for  registra- 
tion of  letter,  4d.  Eemittances 
can  be  made  by  the  Post  Office 
Money  Order  Office.  Commis- 
sion-under £2,  3d.;  £5,  6d. ; 
£1,  9d.  ;  £10.  Is.  For  any  place 
in  Australia,  India,  or  the  British 
Colonies  three  to  four  times  the 
above  charge  is  made. 

Postage  to  America. — Mails 
are  despatched  to  America,  from 
Liverpool  by  the  Cunard  line 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
and  by  the  Inman  line  every 
Thursday.  Letters  can  be  posted 
at  the  General  Post  Office  un- 
til 8*30  p.m.,  addressed  "via 
Queenstown,"  and  until  9 -30 
p.m.,  with  a  late  fee  of  Id.  Let- 
ter rate,  3d.  per  half  ounce. 
Newspapers,  registered  for  trans- 
mission abroad,  Id.  per  4oz. 
Printed  matter  and  patterns,  loz. 
Id.,  2oz.  2d.,  4oz.  3d.,  every  ad- 
ditional 4oz.  3d. 

Postage  to  France. — Mails 
are  despatched  to  France  twice 


daily.  Letter  rate,  3d.  per  loz. 
Newspapers,  Id.  per  4  ounces. 
Printed  matter  and  patterns,  loz. 
Id.,  2  oz.  2d.,  4  oz.  3d.  ;  every 
additional  4  oz.  3d. 

DirectingLetters,Parcels,&c. 

Be  careful  to  mention  the  pos- 
tal district,  of  which  there  are 
ten,  viz.,  North,  South,  East, 
West,  North- Western,  South- 
western, North-Eastern,  South- 
Eastern,  Western  Central,  East- 
ern Central.  These  districts  are 
usually  represented  by  the  initial 
letters  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  N.W., 
S.W.,  N.E.,  S.E.,  W.CE.C.  ; 
as,  London,  N. ;  London,  E.C. 
As  there  are  numerous  streets 
bearing  one  name,  note  the  par- 
ticular street  thus  :  Charles 
Street,  St.  James's  ;  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.G.,  &c. 

Commissionaires. — This  trusty 
corps,  composed  of  retired  vete- 
rans, is  disposed  all  over  the 
busiest  parts  of  London,  and  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  their 
uniform.  They  may  be  hired  at 
6d.  a  mile,  or  an  hour,  and  may 
be  entrusted  with  messages,  let- 
ters, parcels,  or  any  service  de- 
manding promptness  and  intelli- 
gence. The  head  office  of  the 
corps  is  Exchange  Court,  419, 
Strand.  Captain  Walters,  super- 
intendent. 

Hiring  of  Dress-Clothes, 
&c. — This  can  be  effected  for 
the  opera,  where  full  dress  is 
compulsory,  or  any  emergency, 
at  Blackford's,  Clothiers,  13, 
Chandos  Street,  W.C.  ;  4,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  and  4  to 
8,  Strand  Hotel  Buildings, 
Holywell  Street. 

Telegraphs.  —  The  various 
telegraph  offices  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the   branch    post 
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offices  over  London.  The  cost  of 
a  message  anywhere  in  the 
kingdom  is  Is.  for  twenty  words, 
exclusive  of  signature  and  ad- 
dress. If  in  French,  or  any 
foreign  language,  each  syllable 
is  counted  as  a  word.  In  all 
cases  the  message  must  be  sent 
on  the  printed  form  provided. 
Telegrams  can  be  transmitted  to 
to  any  part  of  the  world  from 
any  of  the  branch  offices.  The 
principal  ones,  such  as  Vere 
Street  and  Charing  Cross,  are 
open  until  11  o'clock  at  night, 
and  all  night  at  the  main  office 
in  the  City. 

As  a  rule  all  post  offices  are 
telegraph  offices.  The  charge 
for  any  message  of  twenty 
words  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  is  Is.,  and  3d.  for  each 
additional  five  words  or  part  there- 
of.    Addresses  not  charged  for. 

Continental  Telegraphs. — 
The  rates  quoted  are  for  a  mes- 
sage of  twenty  words,  including 
names  and  addresses,  with  half 
rates  for  every  additional  ten 
words. 

Indian  and  American  Tele- 
graphs.— These  rates  are  for  a 
message  of  ten  words  only,  ad- 
dresses being  charged  at  the  same 
rate  extra. 

£   s.   d. 


Austria  and  Hungary 

0 

7 

0 

Alexandria 

1 

9 

6 

Bavaria  and  Baden   . 

0 

7 

0 

Belgium      .     .     .     . 

0 

4 

2 

Canada        .     .     .     . 

1 

10 

0 

California    .     .     .     . 

2 

5 

0 

Cincinnati        .     .     . 

1 

17 

6 

France 

0 

5 

0 

Holland       .     .     .     . 

0 

4 

9 

Italy 

0 

8 

6 

India      .  1  18     0  to 

2 

2 

0 

North  Germany    .     . 

0 

7 

0 

New  York  City    .     . 

1 

10 

0 

Russia  (in  Europe)    . 

0 

11 

0 

Spain  and  Sweden    .080 
Switzerland     .     .     .0     6  10 

United  States  Officials  in 
London. 

U.S.  Minister,  General  Robert 
C.  Schenck. 

Secretary  of  Legation,  Benjamin 
Moran,  Esq. 

Assistant-Secretary,  Colonel  Wm. 
H.  Chesebrough. 

Offices :  o,  Westminster  Cham- 
bers, Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Consul-General,  General  Adam 
Badeau. 

Vice  -  Consul  -  General,  Joshua 
Nunn,  Esq. 

Offices  :  1,  Dunster  Court,  Min- 
cing Lane,  E.C. 

U.S.  Despatch  Agent,  B.  F. 
Stevens,  Esq. 

17,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

American  Bankers  in  London. 

Messrs.  Baring  Bros,  and  Co.,  8, 

Bishopsgate  Street  (within). 
Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co., 

Founders'     Court,    Lothbury, 

E.C. 
Messrs.  Clews,  Habicht,  and  Co., 

11,  Old  Broad  Street. 
Messrs.   Jay  Cooke,   M'Culloch, 

and  Co.,  41,   Lombard  Street. 
Messrs.  Morton,   Rose,  and  Co., 

Bartholomew   House,  Bartho- 
lomew Lane. 
Messrs.  J.   S.    Morgan  and  Co., 

22,  Old  Broad  Street. 
Messrs.    M'Calmont    Bros,    and 

Co.,  3,  Crown  Court,  Philpot 

Lane. 

London  Offices  of  American 

Papers. 
New    York    Herald,    46,     Fleet 

Street. 
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New  York  Tribune,  13,  Pall 
Mall,  S.W. 

List  of  American  Papers  on 
File  at  the  American 
Beading  Eooms,  449,  Strand, 
and  Washington  Booms,  20, 
Regent  Street. 

Boston. —  Journal,  Advertiser, 
Globe,  Transcript,  Post. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Republican. 

New  York — Herald,  Tribune, 
World,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
and  Post. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Press. 

Baltimore,  Md. — American. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — Commercial. 

Chicago,  111.  —  Tribune. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Missouri  Repub- 
lican. 

Louisville,  Ey. — Courier,  Jour- 
nal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— Bulletin, 
Chronicle,  News  Letter. 

American  Newspapers,    Pub- 
lished  IN   LONDON. 

Anglo  -  American  Times,  127, 
Strand,  W.C.  (on  file.) 

American  Register,  4,  Langham 
Place,  W.  (on  file.) 

Cosmopolitan,  111,  Strand,  W.C. 
(on  file.) 

Suggestions  for  Seeing 
London. 

The  sights  of  London  may- 
be most  conveniently  seen  when 
arranged  in  groups,  so  that  a 
certain  number  sufficient  for  each 
day  may  be  visited  seriatim  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  time. 
We  give  a  few  instances. 

On  Saturday  the  House  of 
Lords  is  open  to  the  public,  it 
will  be  as  well  therefore  to  also 
visit  on  that  dny,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Westminster  Hall,  White- 
hall and  St.  James's  Park,  &c. 


On  the  day  you  visit  the 
Tower  of  London  it  will  be  as 
well  to  visit  also  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  Guildhall,  Post 
Office  and  Christ's  Hospital. 

When  visiting  the  British 
Museum  select  a  day,  so  that  in 
one  of  the  omnibuses  we  have 
described — the  yellow — you  may 
quickly  ride  from  here  to  the 
National  Gallery,  where  you  are 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Clubs  and  the  Park,  and 
not  far  from  the  Polytechnic,  the 
Picture  Galleries  of  the  Artist 
Societies  and  the  Boyal  Academy 
in  Piccadilly,  should  it  be  open 
and  time  permitting.  Another 
long  day  may  be  devoted  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Hyde 
Park,  Botten  Row  and  the  Albert 
Memorial.  One  day  may  be  con- 
veniently devoted  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  Mansion  House,  after  which 
a  trip  by  boat  to  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  (see  pages  177,  178), 
may  be  conveniently  made. 

Begent  Street,  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  Exhibition  and  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  may  be  grouped 
for  another  day's  wandering's. and 
Lambeth  Palace,  Kew  Gardens 
and  Richmond  will  do  for  a 
steamboat  trip,  &c,  on  another 
pleasant  day. 

The  prison  of  Newgate,  the 
Holborn  Viaduct,  Old  Temple 
Bar,  the  Temple,  Church  and 
gardens.  Gray's  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  are  all  reached  easily  and 
quickly  one  from  the  other,  &c. 
By  adopting  this  plan  and  with 
the  aid  of  information  we  are 
about  to  give,  the  tourist  will 
be  able  to  see  more  in  a  given 
space  of  time  than  sightseers 
contrive  by    a    less   systematic 
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plan  to  see  in  much  more  than 
double  the  time. 

Stray  Hints. 

Restaurants  and  Dixixg- 
Rooms. — The  most  convenient  of 
access  and  also  the  most  econo- 
mical and  comfortable  of  these 
places  will  be  found  in  the  Xew 
Holborn  Restaurant,  where  good 
food  is  served  in  a  large,  cheerful, 
well  ventilated,  and  beautifully 
decorated  hall,  at  separate  tables 
cosily  arranged  for  small  parties. 
An  excellent  ordinary  is  open  at 
six  o'clock  and  a  good  band 
attending  at  that  hour  "  dis- 
courses" sweet  music.  Here  are 
also  comfortable  smoking  and 
retiring  rooms,  with  special  ac- 
commodation for  ladies.  Amongst 
the  other  well-  known  restaurants 
we  may  name  B'anchard's,  Beak 
Street, Regent  Sti eet ;  Simpson's 
in  the  Strand ;  the  Rainbow 
Tavern  in  Fleet  Street;  Sp;er's 
aud  Pond's  adjoining  the  Ludnate 
Hill  Railway  Station;  the  Cri- 
terion in  the  Haymarket;  and 
the  Scotch  Stores  in  Oxford 
Street.  The  ordinary  Hotel  table 
d'hote  is  inferior  to  the  Ameri- 
can in  the  variety  of  its  fare, 
and  the  charges  are  higher. 
"We  may  also  enumerate  the 
following  : — The  Pa Inter ston,  un- 
der the  Palmerston  -  buildings, 
Broad-street,  and  93,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  has  one  of  the  best 
conducted  restaurants  in  Lon- 
don. The  extensive  suite  of 
rooms  embrace  a  spacious  dining- 
room,  on  the  Paiisian  plan;  a 
chop  and  steak  room ;  lunch  and 
oyster  bars  ;  coffee,  smoking,  and 
billiard  rooms.  The  cuisine  in 
both  English  and  Continental 
styles  is  excellent.  Full  files  of 
all  the  leading  English,  French, 


German,  and  Spanish  papers.  At 
the  Ship  and  Turtle,  129  and  130, 
Leadenhall-street,  they  are  cele- 
brated for  their  turtle  soup ; 
Richardson's,  under  the  Piazza, 
Covent-garden,  is  noted  for  good 
dinners  and  choice  wines  ;  Simp- 
son's, in  the  Strand,  now  a 
limited  company,  is  famous  for 
its  joints ;  a  reading,  smoking, 
and  chess-room  is  attached.  Ad- 
mission by  ticket,  6d.  At  the 
One  Tun  Tavern,  in  Billingsgate- 
market,  a  famous  fish  ordinary 
twice  a  day,  at  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  ; 
the  punch  is  a  speciality.  For 
chops,  steaks,  and  mealy  potatoes, 
Lolly  s  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Joe's,  in  Finch-lane,  andPvans's, 
are  equally  distinguished.  Rim's 
(Bell  and  Co.),  in  the  Poultry,  is 
the  place  for  oysters  ;  as  is  also 
Lyrni' siw  Fleet-street,  and  Qainns 
in  the  Haymarket. 

Lodgings  to  let  are  usually 
indicated  by  cards  placed  more 
or  less  conspicuously  in  the 
windows.  Families  may  look 
for  these  in  almost  any  quarter 
of  the  city.  If  you  intend 
dining  at  home  have  this  clearly 
understood  at  the  time  of  hiring, 
and  order  your  own  provisions  of 
the  tradesmen  who  call  regularly 
for  orders  every  morning.  The 
bills  are  usually  paid  once  a 
week,  and  the  landlord  always 
understands,  where  no  engage- 
ment to  the  contrary  exists,  that 
a  week's  notice  will  be  given  of 
your  intention  to  quit  the  apart- 
ments. 'I  he  higher  class  of 
lodging-letters  do  not  place  cards 
in  the  window  but  make  their 
wants  known  through  house- 
agents  or  advertisements  in  the 
daily  papers.  Furnished  houses 
let  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town, 
and  these  are  to  be  procured 
through  the  same  agencies.     In 
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many  of  the  street  leading  down 
to  the  Thames  embankment  from 
the  Strand  single  bed-rooms  are 
let  to  those  who  only  desire 
sleeping  accommodation. 


From  the  Docks  to  West- 
minster. 

Leaving  these  preliminary  mat- 
ters we  now  commence  our  tour 
of  inspection  in  a  region  eastward 
of  the  Tower  of  London  with  the 
Docks,  and  from  thence  we  shall 
progress  westward,  taking  the 
places  in  the  order  as  they  come 
one  after  the  other  until  we  reach 
Westminster.  When  in  the  city 
our  tourist  may  visit  a  little  group 
of  interestin  g  buildings ,  all  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other. 

The  Docks. — That  portion  of 
London  connected  with  the  port 
and  shipping,  differs  so  much  from 
the  various  districts  appropriated 
to  manufactures,  and  from  all 
others  possessing  a  special  cha- 
racter of  their  own,  as  to  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  distinct 
divisions  of  the  metropolis.  It 
embraces,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  wall,  a  district  extending 
eastward  from  Tower  Hill,  and 
comprising  Wapping  and  Eat- 
cliffe  Highway,  Shadwell,  Lime- 
house,  Poplar  and  Blackwall; 
and  on  the  other  side  commences 
Tooley  Street,  and  comprehends 
Rotherhithe  and  all  along  the 
river  to  Deptford. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  runs 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  commenced  in  1825,  and 
finished  and  opened  to  the  public 
in  1843.  Brunei  was  the  archi- 
tect. Its  total  cost  was  nearly 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  railway,  con- 
necting the   lines   on  the  north 


with  those   on  the  south  of  the 
Thames. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  as- 
sociated in  history  with  stirring 
events  and  terrible  incidents  as  a 
royal  palace  and  as  a  state  prison. 
Within  the  grim  walls  of  this 
vast  fortress,  in  the  old  days 
when  might  was  -right,  many 
acts  of  tyranny  and  ruthless 
bloodshed  have  been  perpetrated. 
No  building  probably,  in  a  still 
inhabitable  state,  in  the  whole 
world,  has  a  more  remarkable 
history.  The  two  murdered 
sons  of  Edward  IV.,  their  uncle 
Clarence,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  are  but  few  of  the 
names  of  those  who  have  met 
their  fate  here,  more  or  less  un- 
justly. To  enumerate  all  would 
here  be  impossible.  In  1841  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  armoury, 
where  an  immense  number  of 
small  arms  were  stored,  and 
many  interesting  curiosities  were 
destroyed ;  but  there  is  still  a 
remarkable  collection  of  ancient 
armour,  weapons,  and  trophies  of 
various  dates.  The  Jewel  House 
contains  all  the  crown-jewels  of 
England,  inclosed  in  an  immense 
case.  Among  them  is  the  crown 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$600,000.  There  is  the  large 
ruby  worn  by  the  Black  Prince  ; 
the  crown  made  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  the  crown  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  that  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort ;  crown 
made  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen  of  James  II.,  also  her 
ivory  sceptre ;  the  coronation 
spoon,  and  bracelets,  royal  spurs, 
swords  of  Mercy  and  Justice, 
&c.  Here,  too,  is  the  silver- 
gilt  baptismal  font,  in  which  is 
deposited  the   christening  water 
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for  the  royal  children,  and  the 
celebrated  Koh-i-noor  diamond, 
the  present  property  of  Queen 
Victoria,  which  was  the  object 
of  such  great  interest  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  chief  of  Lahore,  and  was 
called  the  "  Mountain  of  Light." 
On  Tower  Hill  is— 

The  Mint,  the  establishment  of 
which  dates  from  the  earliest 
period.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
coined  money  here,  and  speci- 
mens bearing  the  name  of  London 
in  an  abbreviated  form  still  exist. 
In  the  Saxon  times,  too,  we 
know  that  it  was  the  chief 
one  in  the  kingdom.  Close  by 
is — 

The  Custom  House,  an  ex- 
tensive building,  erected  between 
1814  and  1817;  the  principal 
front  being  towards  the  Thames, 
and  with  entrance  in  Lower 
Thames  Street ;  each  of  its  three 
porticoes  consists  of  six  Ionic 
columns ;  that  in  the  centre 
projects  beyond  the  others, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  parapet, 
with  a  clock  in  the  middle. 
Between  the  river  and  the 
building  is  a  spacious  gra- 
velled quay  or  terrace,  forming 
an  agreeable  evening  promenade 
for  families  in  its  vicinity ; 
it  commands  a  good  view  of 
London  Bridge,  and  of  that  part 
of  the  river  which  is  enlivened 
by  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  the 
numerous  vessels.  The  Custom 
House  is  480  ft.  in  length,  and 
100  ft.  in  breadth.  Almost 
one-half  the  custom  dues  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  amount 
to  some  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  are  collected  in  London. 
Liverpool,  which    is  the    next 


principal  city,  only  collects  one- 
fifth  as  much.  Two  thousand 
four  hundred  clerks  are  em- 
ployed here  at  an  expense  of 
§1,400,000.     Adjoining  is— 

Billingsgate,  also  in  Lower 
Thames  Street,  contiguous  to 
London  Bridge,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Charing  Cross.  Bil- 
lingsgate Market  should  be 
visited  when  it  is  in  the  full 
bustle  and  roar  of  its  business, 
from  about  six  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  fish  ordi- 
nary dinner  at  Simpson's  Ta- 
vern, close  to  the  market,  at  one 
and  four,  is  a  good  and  remark- 
ably cheap  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyable meal,  although  the  room 
in  which  you  partake  of  it  is  low 
and  mean.  From  Billingsgate 
a  short  walk  through  King 
William  Street  will  bring  us 
to  the — 

Bank  or  England,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  as 
being  close  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  Mansion  House, 
the  most  extensive  banking  in- 
stitution in  the  world.  1,000 
clerks  are  constantly  employed 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $250 
(£50)  to  $6,000  (£1,200)  per 
annum.  The  buildings,  with 
the  courts,  include  an  area  of 
about  eight  acres ;  some  of  the 
offices  are  open  to  visitors,  but 
the  private  ones  can  only  be 
visited  by  obtaining  an  order 
from  a  director.  The  most  in- 
teresting apartments  are  the 
bullion  ofiice,  weighing  office, 
treasury,  and  where  the  bank- 
notes are  printed  by  steam. 
The  management  of  the  bank  is 
invested  in  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  24  directors.  The 
machinery  of  the  weighing- 
machines  is  remarkable.  Ad- 
mission may  be  had  by  special 
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orders  of  a  director  or  the  gover- 
nor. 

The  Eoyal  Exchange  was 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1844.  The  building  cost 
$900,000.  The  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  is 
adorned  with  statues  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Exchange  is    a    statue    of    the 


number  of  subscribers  is  about 
2000.  Admission,  $125;  an- 
nual dues,  $21 ;  if  an  under- 
writer, $52.50.  At  the  Eoyal 
Exchange  we  are  within  sight 
of— 

The  Mansion  House,  the  re- 
sidence and  court  of  the  Lord 
Mayor ;  it  is  situated  at  the  Lom- 
bard Streetendof  Cheapside,  close 
to  the  Bank  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change.    It  was  erected  between 
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American  banker,  the  munificent 
and  wealthy  philanthropist, 
George  Peabody,  by  the  American 
sculptor,  Story.  Up  one  flight  of 
steps  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  building  are  Lloyd's  Sub- 
scription Rooms,  where  "  mer- 
chants most  do  congregate . "  All 
merchants,  shippers,  under- 
writers, and  others  discuss  news, 
and  arrange  business  here.     The 


1739  and  1741,  and  cost  about 
$350,000.  The  principal  hall,  in 
which  great  feasts  are  often  given, 
is  called  the  Egyptian  Hall.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  elected 
from  the  board  of  aldermen 
every  29th  of  September,  and 
serves  for  one  year  only ;  his 
salary  is  $40,000,  but  the  ex- 
penses of  keeping  up  his  state 
and   dignity    demand    a    much 
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larger  sum.  In  all  city  celebra- 
tions the  Lord  Mayor  may  take 
precedence  of  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  entire  city 
is  under  his  charge.  The  Mayor 
is  installed  in  office  on  the  9th 
of  November,  when  a  procession 
starts  from  Guildhall,  and 
escorted  by  cavalry,  goes  to 
Westminster  Hall,  where  his 
lordship  is  sworn  in  by  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  then  returns  by  the  same 
route  through  cheering  crowds 
which  line  the  streets,  and  crowd 
the  windows  and  roofs,  to  pre- 
side over  the  mayoralty  dinner. 

In  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Walbrook,  behind  the  Mansion- 
house,  lies  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
the  architect  and  wit. 

The  Guildhall  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  King  Street,  Cheap- 
side.  The  principal  hall  is  150 
feet  long  by  50ft.  broad.  _  The 
two  wooden  figures  of  giants, 
known  as  Gog  and  Magog,  were 
formerly  carried  in  the  procession 
on  the  "Mayor's  Show"  day. 
The  common  council  chamber 
contains  numerous  portraits  and 
statues  ;  in  this  hall  the  mayor 
gives  his  inauguration  dinner,  at 
which  the  government  ministers 
and  great  law  officers  of  the 
crown  attend.  The  banquet 
usually  costs  over  ten  thousand 
dollars,  paid  half  by  the  Mayor 
and  half  by  the  sheriffs.  In  the 
library,  which  is  free  to  all  who 
sign  their  names  -with  addresses 
in  the  visitors'  book,  are  some 
interesting  antiquities,  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  prints,  and  30,000 
volumes.  A  short  walk  from  the 
Guildhall  is  the — 

General  Post- Office,  St. 
Martin' s-le-Grand,  a  spacious 
Ionic  building,  with  a  lofty  cen- 
tral portico.     The  establishment 


employs  more  than  20,000  clerks, 
carriers,  etc.,  in  "different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  about 
600  millions  of  letters  are  de- 
livered annually — 150  millions 
in  London  alone,  in  addition  to 
74,000,000  newspapers  and 
8,000,000  book  parcels.  The 
annual  postage  revenue  amounts 
to  $17,500,000.  Opposite  are 
the  new  buildings  just  completed, 
the  old  ones  having  been  too 
small  for  the  increasing  business 
of  this  service.  We  are  now  in 
sight  of — 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  St.  Paul's, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  grandest 
cathedrals  on  earth;  only  sur- 
passed by  St.  Peter's,  at  Eome. 
It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  stand 
within  its  dome  and  look  up  400 
feet  to  the  angels  that  really  seem 
to  be  flying  in  the  blue  sky.  It 
has  some  fine  monuments,  and  in 
the  crypt  below  are  the  resting- 
places  of  both  Wellington  and 
Nelson,  and  the  funeral-car  of 
the  former.  Admission  to  the 
body  of  the  church  is  free,  but 
to  the  other  portions  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices  is  charged  : — 
Whispering-stone,  and  Golden 
galleries,  bd. ;  Ball,  Is.  6d. ; 
library,  great  bell,  and  Geome- 
trical staircase,  6d. ;  clock,  2d.  ; 
Crypt,  to  Wellington  and  Nel- 
son's tombs,  6d.  The  first  stone 
of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  in  1675, 
and  about  35  years  later,  the  top 
stone  of  the  lantern  was  placed 
by  the  architect  himself,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.    Close  by  is — 

The  Holborn  Viaduct,  which 
will  be  admired  as  a  remarkable 
engineerin  g  achievement  by  which 
the  steep  ascent  of  Holborn-hill  is 
avoided.  It  is  1,400  feet  long 
from  Hatton-garden  to  Newgate- 
street,  and  80  feet  wide,  and  was 
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carried  out  by  W.  Haywood,  en- 
gineer. The  bridge  over  Par- 
ringdon-street  is  of  iron,  resting 
on  polished  granite  piers.  The 
gas  and  water  pipes  and  telegraph 
wires  are  contained  in  vaults,  in- 
geniously lighted  by  an  American 
invention  known  as  Hyatt  s  pave- 
ment lights.     Returning  to  Lud- 


ENGLAND . 

city  of  London  and  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  is  occupied  en- 
tirely by  felons.  In  old  New- 
gate were  confined  "William 
Penn,  Titus  Oates,  Defoe,  Dr. 
Dodd,  and  Jack  Sheppard;  and 
opposite  to  it  lived  Jonathan 
"Wild,  the  celebrated  thief-taker. 
It  was  burnt  down  by  rioters 


st.  Paul's  fbom  the  biveb. 


gate-hill  from  the  Viaduct  we 
may  note  The  New  Meat  Market 
in  Smvthfield  (see  page  160).  As 
we  go  up  Ludgate  Hill  from  St. 
Paul's,  on  our  right  is  Newgate 
Prison,  which    belongs   to   the 


under  Lord  George  Gordon  in 
1780.  The  present  structure 
was  finished  in  1783.  Admission 
is  obtained  by  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the   Lord    Mayor  or  his 
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Sheriffs  (see  also  page  168). 
Making  our  way  back  to  Lud- 
gate-hill  we  turn  face  westward 
and  passing  into  Fleet-street, 
there  note — 

St.  Bride's  Church.— Here 
Wynkin  de  Worde,  the  printer  ; 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  author  of 
the  "  Chronicle; "  and  Lovelace, 
the  poet;  Ogilby,  translator  of 
Homer;  Sandford,  author  of 
"Genealogical    History;"    and 


1840.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Knights  Templars,and  monu- 
ments of  several  members  of 
that  order  may  be  seen  in  the 
triforium  of  the  church.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  was  buried  in  a  quiet 
little  stony  nook,  east  of  the 
choir,  where  his  gravestone  may 
be  seen.  The  incumbent  of  the 
temple  or  "  Master,"  occupies  an 
office  of  great  dignity.  Hooker, 
the  author,  held  this  post  sir 
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Richardson,  the  novelist,  were 
buried.  There  is  a  copy  from 
Rubens'  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  in  stained  glass. 

The  Templb  Church  is  near 
Temple  Bar.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  "  Round"  Church  and 
"  Choir."  The  former  was  conse- 
crated in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  church  was  restored 
at    a    cost    of   £75,000,    about 


years.  Anciently,  lawyers  re- 
ceived their  clients  in  the  Round 
of  the  church,  where  each  one 
occupied  his  own  place.  Benchers 
and  students  only  are  admitted 
to  the  choir.  The  Round  is  open 
to  all,  and  will  well  repay  a 
visitor  for  his  trouble.  The 
choral  services  on  Sunday  are 
finely  performed.  As  we  pro* 
ceed  down  Fleet  Street  from  the 
Temple,  its  church  and  garden, 
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leaving  behind  us  the  "  Devil's 
Tavern,"  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  the  haunts  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
we  reach — 

Temple  Bar. — It  is  just  be- 
yond, the  only  remaining  relic  of 
the  old  -walls  and  gates  which 
once  shut  in  the  city  of  London. 
It  was  built  by  Wren  in  1670. 

Passing  into  the  Strand  we  soon 
arrive  at  Somerset  House,  which 


spot  where  once  stood  Queen 
Eleanor's  Cross.  "While  here  we 
may  note  that  we  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lei- 
cester Square,  in  which  stands 
the  A  lhambra,&u(L  where  formerly 
Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds lived,  and  where  there  will 
shortly  be  a  pleasant  garden. 
We  are  also  near  Co  vent  Garden 
Market,  which  dates  from  1656. 


TRAFALGAR   SQT7ARB. 


we  describe  on  page  151,  we  come 
to— 

Charing  Cross,  and  there 
reach  a  point  where  a  cluster 
of  London  Lions  are  urging  their 
conflicting  claims  upon  our  at 
tention.  We  shall  note  a  few  of 
these,  and  then  turn  to  our  left 
towards  the  Horse  Guards. 

In  front  of  Nelson's  Monu- 
ment at  Charing  Cross,  stands 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
I.  by  Le  Sueur;  this  is  on  the 


A  visit  should  be  paid  to  this 
any  time  between  four  and  seven 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
or  Saturday  mornings.  The 
fruit  and  flower  market  may 
be  seen  any  time  during  the 
day  between  ten  and  five.  The 
Opera  -  house  and  Floral  Hall 
stand  there.  Tavistock  and 
Eichard son's  Hotels  are  on  the 
north  side ;  the  Bedford  Hotel  on 
the  east. 

In  Waterloo  Place,  at  the 
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north  side  of  St.  James's  Park, 
stands  a  Doric  pillar  of  granite, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  124 
feet  in  height.  From  the  summit 
a  fine  view  is  obtainable. 

As  we  pursued  our  way  along 
the  Strand  to  Charing  Cross, 
— past  the  Charing  Gross  Railway 
station  and  hotel  (a  large  and 
imposing  structure),  and  Nor- 
thumberland House,  unless  it  is, 
as  it  soon  will  be  removed, — we 
noted  Somerset  House.  It  is 
a  very  large  and  handsome 
edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Protector 
Somerset.  The  building  is  used 
for  government  offices,  such  as 
the  Audit  Office,  office  of  the 
Registrar  General,  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Admiralty.  This  being  passed 
and  we  now  being  at  Charing 
Cross,  our  attention  is  attracted 
to  a  line  of  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
which  is  on  our  right.  This  is 
the— 

National  Gallery,  which 
dates  from  1838,  and  was 
commenced  in  1832.  It  con- 
tains a  splendid,  interesting 
collection  of  choice  pictures 
by  eminent  masters,  which  all 
art-lovers  will  see  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Amongst  the  great 
painters  represented  here  are 
Van  Eyck,  Francia,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Raphael  (his  pupil), 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Giulio  Romano,  Garofalo, 
Baroccio,  Caravaggio,  Guercino, 
Mola,  Carlo  Maratti,  Pannini, 
Titian,  Giorgione,  Tintoretto, 
Bassano,  Leandro  Bassano,  Paul 
Veronese,  Padovanino,  Aless- 
andro       Veronese,       Canaletto, 


Correggio,  Parmegiano,  Andrea 
Mantegna,  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara, 
The  Caracci,Guido,Domenichino, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael, 
Teniers,  Vandyck,  Gerard  Dow, 
Hobbema,  Terburg,  Metsu,  Os- 
tade,  Paul  Potter,  Wouvermans, 
Both, Van dervelde,  Cuyp,  Claude 
Lorraine,  both  the  Poussins, 
Lancret,  Greuze,  Vernet,  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  Murillo,  Velasquez, 
Turner,  and  many  other  great 
masters  with  whose  names  our 
readers  will  be  familiar,  and 
engravings  of  whose  works  are 
common  all  over  the  world.  The 


gallery  is  open  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  and  to  students  only 
on  Thursdays  and  Fridays ; 
from  10  to  5  in  winter,  and  from 
10  to  6  in  summer.  During  the 
month  of  October  the  gallery 
is  closed  to  the  public.  The 
National  Gallery  owes  much  of 
its  importance  to  the  numerous 
bequests  of  artists  and  private 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Vernon  alone 
bequeathed  147  pictures,  known 
as  the  Vernon  Gallery;  the 
Turner  Collection  added  about 
100  more. 

Proceeding  from  the  Square 
towards  the  Horse  Guards,  where 
St.  James'  Park  is  entered,  we 
come  to — 

Thb  Government  Offices 
in  Downing  Street  ;  —  to 
Montagu  House,  the  town  re- 
sidence of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
containing  a  good  collection  of 
miniature  and  other  portraits, 
some  of  which  are  by  Van  Dyck, 
with  one  of  Canaletti's  photo- 
graphic-looking works,  a  view  of 
Whitehall,  all  that  now  represents 
that  celebrated  palace  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones  being  close  by. 

Whitehall  was  burnt  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.     The  por- 
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tion  preserved  being  that  we  here 
see,  viz.,  the  Banqueting  Sail,  in 
front  of  which  Charles  I.  was 
executed.  On  the  ceiling  of 
this  hall  the  apotheosis  of  James 
I.,  painted  by  Rubens  remains. 
The  building  has  since  been 
used  as  a  chapel,  although  never 
consecrated,  and  the  Maundy- 
Thursday  charities  of  the  Queen, 
in  accordance  with  old  custom, 
are  dispensed  here. 

The  Treasury  buildings,  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty, were  passed  on  our  right 
hand  as  we  walked  from  Charing 
Cross  and  Trafalgar-square.  We 
come  next  to — 

The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
sometimes  called  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  a  magnificent 
Gothic  structure,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  18 34,  and  covering  eight 
acres  of  ground.  It  has  a  river 
front  raised  upon  a  terrace  of 
Aberdeen  granite,  ornamented 
with  statues, shields, &c. extending 
a  length  of  900  feet.  The  House 
of  Lords  may  be  visited  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  by  ticket 
from  the  lord  chamberlain.  To 
hear  the  debates  in  the  House 
an  order  from  a  peer  is  indispens- 
able, and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  member's  order. 

The  Souse  of  Peers,  gorgeous 
with  gildings  and  paintings,  con- 
tains a  seriesof  frescoes,  represent- 
ing the  Spirits  of  Justice  and  Chiv- 
alry, by  Maclise  ;  the  Baptism  of 
Ethelbert,  by  Dyer ;  Edward  the 
III.  conferring  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  on  the  Black  Prince ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  committed 
to  prison  for  his  assault  on  Judge 
Gascoigne.  The  hall  is  100  feet 
long,  45  feet  wide,  and  45  feet 
high.    Between  the  windows  are 


eighteen  statues  of  the  barons 
who  signed  the  Magna  Charta. 
The  gorgeously  gilt  and  canopied 
throne  on  which  the  Queen  sits 
when  she  opens  Parliament,  the 
woolsack  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England — a  large,  square  bag  of 
wool,  used  as  a  seat,  without 
back  or  arms,  and  covered  with 
red  cloth  are  both  here. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the 
same  height  and  width  as  the 
Lords,  but  not  so  long,  nor  quite 
so  richly  decorated.  There  are 
galleries  along  the  sides  and  ends, 
one  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  newspaper  reporters.  The 
Libraries  and  Committee  Rooms 
are  in  that  portion  which  fronts 
the  river.  On  the  Westminster 
Abbey  side  of  the  building  are 
the  Victoria  Tower,  the  Royal 
Staircase,  St.  Stephen's  Porch 
and  Corridor,  and  Chancellor's 
Corridor.  At  the  south  end  are 
the  Queen's  Robing-room,  the 
Guard-room,  and  at  the  north  are 
the  Clock-tower  and  the  Speaker's 
Residence.  In  the  Queen's  Rob- 
ing-roomare  painted  frescoe  illus- 
trating the  story  of  King  Arthur, 
with  subjects  from  the  history  of 
the  Bible.  The  frescoes  in  the 
Poyal  Gallery  represent  events 
in  English  history.  The  first  is 
the  meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, by  Maclise,  45  feet  long  by 
12  feet  high.  The  Palace  of 
Westminster  is  surmounted  by 
three  towers. 

Westminster  Hall. — Close 
by  the  houses  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings 
of  England.  It  was  built  by 
William  Bufus,  and  rebuilt  by 
Richard  II.  in  1398,  and  still 
retains  its  original  timber  roof. 
It  now  serves  as  an  entrance  hall 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
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a  lobby  to  the  Common  Law 
Courts.  Opposite  the  Old  Hall 
we  here  see  that  glorious  relict 
of  past  magnificence  — 

Westminster  Abbey,  en- 
shrining the  ashes  of  England's 
most  illustrious  dead ;  those  who 
"inarms,  in  arts,  in  song,"  have 
contributed  to  the  country's  fame. 
The  Abbey  stands  on  the  site 
of    a   church    built    by  Sebert, 


ward  and  his  wife  were  both  buried 
here.  Henry  III.  built  the  abbey 
we  now  see,  but  it  exhibits  traces 
of  additions  at  various  times,  until 
the  erection  of  the  superb  chapel 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  western 
towers  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  renowned  architect  of  St. 
Paul's. 

The  interior  is  most  grand  and 
solemnly  impressive.  In  the  parts 


WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 


King  of  the  East  Saxons,  or 
Essex,  between  604  and  616, 
in  which  he  and  his  queen  were 
buried,  and  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  and  rebuilt  by 
Edgar,  who  made  it  an  abbey  for 
twelve  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  resided  at  Westminster,  built 
the  Abbey,  parts  of  which  edifice 
are  now  standing,  although  no 
longer  decisively  traceable.     Ed- 


of  the  Abbey  around  which  the 
visitor  is  allowed  to  visit  (ex- 
cept during  the  hours  of  ser- 
vice) without  an  attendant,  are 
the  monuments  of  men  whose  ex- 
ploits are  recorded  at  sufficient 
length  upon  their  memorials, 
erected,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
nation.  In  "  Poet's  Corner,"  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
will  be  found  the  memorials  of 
men  whose  names  are  familiar 
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wherever  the  English  language  is  a 
vehicle  of  thought.  Amongst  these 
are  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spen- 
ser, Drayton, "  Rare  Ben  Jonson," 
Sir  William  Davenant,  Prior, 
Gray,  Gay,  Dryden,  Eowe,  Addi- 
son, Cowley,  Mason,  Southey, 
Sheridan,  Campbell,  Charles 
Dickens,  &c.  David  Garrick, 
Macpherson,  the  translator  of 
Ossian,  Samuel  Johnson,  "  Old 
Parr,"  who  lived  152  years,  and 
numberless  persons  of  greater  or 
less  celebrity,  whose  names  will 
be  interesting  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  visitor's  knowledge  of 
English  art,  history,  and  litera- 
ture. The  Chapter  Souse  was 
for  300  years  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  it  was  made  a  receptacle  for 
records,  and  so  remained  until 
I860.  The  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
is  for  beauty  unequalled.  The 
latten  screen  around  the  tomb  of 
Henry  and  his  queen  is  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  artistic  metal- 
work  ;  and  the  effigies  and  deco- 
rations of  their  tomb,  also  of  metal 
gilt,  have  been  lately  restored 
from  their  former  blackened  state. 
In  the  mortuary  chapels,  or  chan- 
tries, are  some  most  interesting 
monuments,  including  the  tombs 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry 
III.,  Edward  I.  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  Edward  III.  and  Queen 
Philippa,  Richard  II.  and  his 
queen,  Henry  V.,  Edward  V., 
Henry  VII.,  and  his  queen, 
Anne  of  Cleves  (one  of  the 
queens  of  Henry  VIII.),  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Edward  VI.,  Mary  I.,  James  I. 
and  his  queen,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  his  daughter,  Charles 
II.,  William  III.  and  Mary  his 
queen,  Queen  Anne,  George  II., 
and  Queen  Caroline.  Here,  too, 
are  monuments  of  members  of  old 


English  baronial  families,  pre- 
lates, and  others  ;  together  with 
brasses,  which  afford  interesting 
examples  of  the  costumes  of  va- 
rious periods.  Amongstthe  states- 
men buried  here  are  Chatham, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Canning,  Castlereagh, 
Peel,  and  Palmerston.  The  desire 
expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to 
be  buried  in  his  quiet  village 
churchyard  was  disregarded  in 
order  to  do  him  honour,  and  Lady 
Palmerston  is  buried  by  his  side. 
The  estimation  in  which  the 
honour  of  being  buried  here  by 
the  nation  is  held  admits  of  no 
finer  illustration  than  in  the 
speech  of  Nelson  on  the  eve  of 
one  of  his  victories  :  "A  peerage, 
or  Westminster  Abbey !  "  He 
was  buried,  nevertheless,  at  St. 
Paul's.  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton) 
was  buried  in  St.  Edmond'  s  chapel, 
near  "Poet's  Corner,"  Jan.  25, 
1873. 

The  nave,  transept,  and  cloisters 
are  free,  and  the  charge  for  a 
guide  through  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  6d.  for  each  person. 

The  colossal  statue  of  James 
Watt  is  by  Chantrey,  and  there 
will  be  found  other  works  of  the 
same  sculptor,  as  well  as  of  Rou- 
biliac,  Flaxman,  Bacon,  West- 
macott,  and  other  celebrated 
artists. 

The  visitor  will  be  interested 
in  the  curious  old  chair  upon 
which  for  centuries  the  sovereigns 
of  England  have  been  crowned ; 
it  contains  the  stone  of  Scone  (see 
page  101),  brought  a  way  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  in  token  of  the  absolute 
subjection  of  the  Scots,  and  is 
shown  here.  There  is  a  more 
modem  throne,  which  was  made 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
older  one,  for  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Mary  with  her  husband, 
William  of  Orange. 
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Since  1856  a  large  number  of 
the  windows  have  been  put  up, 
illustrating  some  of  the  most 
touching  portions  of  the  Te  Deum. 
The  large  west  window,  painted 
in  1735,  represents  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  the  twelve  Patriarchs ; 
the  arms  of  King  Sebert,  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Queen 
Elizabeth,    King     George    II., 


Westminster  Abbey  stood  the 
sanctuary,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
criminals.  Edward  V.  was  born 
here. 

The  column  with  allegorical 
figures  upon  it,  a  few  paces  be- 
yond the  Abbey  enclosure,  at 
the  west  end,  is  a  monument  to 
officers  educated  at  Westminster 
school  who  fell  in  the  Crimea. 
The  school  is  close  by. 


THB   BNTBANCE    TO   HYDE    PABK. 


and  Dean  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  The  south,  or  mari- 
gold window,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.Ward  and  Nixon  in  1847  ; 
and  represents  subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament,  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
word  "  Jehovah,"  surrounded  by 
angels.  The  north,  or  rose  win- 
dow, is  commemorative  of  the 
Saviour,  and  twelve  Apostles 
and  the  four  evangelists.     Near 


London  Parks  and  Gardens. 

The  chief  parks  of  London 
date  from  a  period  anterior  to  that 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
parks,  which  are  mostly  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
comprise  Hyde  Park,  with  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  adjoining  ; 
St.  James's,  Green,  Regent's, 
Victoria,  Battersea,  Finsbury, 
and  South wark. 
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Hyde  Park  covers  395  acres, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
manor  of  Hida,  -which,  hefore 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  he- 
longed  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  at  Westminster.  Hired 
vehicles  are  not  allowed  in  this 
park.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
monument  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
which  cost  $120,000.  In  the 
season,  which  hegins  in  April 
and  lasts  until  July,  and  "between 


the  Horse  Guards,  in  Whitehall, 
or  hy  the  Duke  of  York's  Column, 
Waterloo  Place,  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  private  doings 
of  the  Merry  Monarch,  was,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
merely  a  nursery  for  deer,  and 
an  appendage  to  the  neighbour- 
ing tilt-yard.  The  guard  is  re- 
lieved at  the  Horse  Guards  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
sight  is  worth  seeing.     On  the 


st.  james's  fare. 


the  hours  of  five  and  seven 
o'clock,  it  is  thronged  with  gay 
and  fashionable  equipages. 
Apsley  House,  the  mansion  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
close  by,  and  in  the  park  stands 
the  statue  of  Achilles,  composed 
of  French  gun-metal,  erected  in 
his  honour  by  the  women  of 
England. 

St.  James's  Park,  entered  by 


parade  close  hy  are — a  cannon 
captured  in  Egypt  by  the  British 
in  1801,  and  a  mortar  taken  from 
the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.  St.  James's  Park 
was  laid  out  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  by  Le  Notre. 

Buckingham  Palace  is  the  re- 
sidence of  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  when  in  London,  and 
may  be  visited  by  obtaining  a 
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ticket  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. It  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  St.  James's  Park.  The  prin- 
cipal apartments  are  the  throne- 
room,  library,  green  drawing- 
room,  sculpture  gallery,  in  all 
of  which  are  some  fine  paintings ; 
the  principal  is  a  Rembrandt, 
for  which  5,000  guineas  were 
paid  by  George  IV. 

Regent's  Park,  laid  out  in 
1812,  is  at  the  foot  of  Primrose 
Hill,  the  south  side  being 
parallel  to  the  New  Road  ;  and 
the  east  side,  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  it,  extending  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
Gloucester  Gate.  The  Regent's 
Canal  passes  within  the  northern 
boundary,  and  a  sheet  of  water 
runs  parallel  with  its  south  side. 
Within  this  park,  are  the  gardens 
of  the  Botanical  Society,  and  on 
the  eastern  slope  those  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  Regent's 
Park  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
favourite  place  with  Londoners, 
"  To  walk  abroad  and  recreate 
themselves." 

Close  by  Cumberland  Gate 
stood  Tyburn  Turnpike,  and 
Tyburn  itself,  formerly  the  place 
of  execution  by  hanging,  was 
close  by. 

Victoria  Park  covers  about 
300  acres  in  the  north-east  of 
London.  In  the  summer  it  is  a 
great  resort  for  bathers,  cricket, 
football,  archery,  and  similar 
clubs  of  working  men.  It  con- 
tains a  fountain,  the  gift  of  Ba- 
roness Burdett  Courts  (it  cost 
£5,000),  ornamental  waters,  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs ,  &c .  Near 
the  chief  entrance  of  the  park 
stood  the  house  of  the  heretic- 
burning  bishop,  Bonner. 

Kensington  Gardens  were 
founded  by  William  of  Orange 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the 


English  throne.  It  then  com- 
prised 26  acres,  to  which  Queen 
Anne  added  30,  and  Queen  Caro- 
line 300  more,  which  were  laid 
out  by  Wise.  In  the  477th 
number  of  the  Spectator  will  be 
found  a  description  of  these  gar- 
dens by  Addison.  The  place  is 
now  a  delightful  one,  full  of 
varied  beauties  and  picturesque 
nooks  and  corners.  The  gardens 
are  separated  from  Hyde  Park 
by  the  well-known  Rotten  Row. 
The  waters  of  the  Serpentine 
form  a  very  pretty  feature  of 
the  scenery.  During  summer 
fine  military  bands  play  in  these 
gardens. 

The  Royal  Botanical  Gar- 
dens may  be  reached  by 
walking  up  Regent  Street  and 
Portland  Place,  and  then  cross- 
ing Regent's  Park.  These  gar- 
dens were  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1839.  Admission  is 
to  be  obtained  through  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Fellow,  which,  the 
Fellows  being  very  numerous,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  obtain.  Open 
until  dusk. 

The  Green  Park  is  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  James's  Park  ; 
Stafford  House,  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  Marlborough  House 
are  close  to  it. 

Battersea  Park  is  a  very 
pretty  and  interesting  one,  which 
dates  from  1852.  The  sub- 
tropical garden  is  a  very  fine 
one.  Can  be  reached  by  rail, 
boat,  or  omnibus.  Chelsea 
Bridge  will  be  noted  here  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  suspension 
kind. 

The  Zoological  Gardens, 
established  by  a  society  founded 
in  1826  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Lord  Auck- 
land, and  other  noble  patrons  of 
science,    were     opened    to    the 
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public  in  1828.  The  collection 
of  wild  and  domestic  quadrupeds, 
birds,  &c,  is  very  numerous, 
comprising  many  rare  specimens 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  includ- 
ing two  hippopotami.  The  gar- 
dens are  open  daily,  except  Sun- 
day, from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
sunset.  Admittance,  on  Mon- 
day, 6d.,  on  other  days,  Is. 
Members  of  the  Zoological 
Society  are  admitted  without 
charge  every  day,  including 
Sundays.  On  Saturday,  in  "  the 
season,"  a  military  band  plays  in 
the  gardens. 

There  are  other  parks,  at  Fins- 
bury  (Hornsey  Wood  formerly), 
and  Southwark  ;  and  other 
public  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
Kew,  and  elsewhere,  including 
small  ones  at  Camberwell  and 
Kennington  :  but  we  must  eco- 
nomise space  and  refrain  from 
describing  more. 


LONDON   CLUBS. 

The  principal  clubs  of  London, 
nearly  forty  in  number,  are  an 
important  feature  of  its  life,  they 
are  more  numerous,  more  ele- 
gant and  extensive  here  than 
they  are  in  any  other  city.  Many 
of  them  are  in  Pall  Mall  and  St. 
James's  Street.  They  have  on 
the  average  from  five  hundred 
members  to  two  thousand. 

Athenceum  Club  in  Pall  Mall  is 
essentially  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific club.  The  members  are 
chosen  by  ballot,  one  black  ball 
in  ten  excluding.  Number  of 
members,  1,200.  Entrance  fee, 
$130  ;  annua,   ee,  $37- 

The  Carlton  Club  is  also  in  Pall 
Mall.  It  contains  800  members 
in  addition  to  members  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 


Entrance  fee,  $80  ;    annual  fees, 
$50. 

The  Conservative  Club,  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  James's  Street, 
was  opened  in  1845,  and  cost 
$366,000.  It  has  1,500  members. 
Entrance  fee,  $131 ;  annual  fees, 
$42. 

Carlton  Junior,  in  Pall  Mall,  is 
a  beautiful  building,  erected  to 
accommodate  the  overflow  from 
the  Carlton.  It  has  some  1,200 
members. 

University  Club,  also  in  Pall 
Mall,  contains  1,000  members — 
five  hundred  from  Oxford,  and 
five  hundred  from  Cambridge. 
Entrance  fee,  $130  ;  annual  fee, 
$30. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
situated  in  Pall  Mall,  has  five 
hundred  members  from  each 
university. 

Amongst  the  minor  clubs  are 
the  Alpine,  Boodle's,  City  of 
London,  Cocoa,  Guards,  Gresham, 
New  City,  Naval  and  Military, 
Oriental,  Travellers' ,  Union,  New 
University,  Whittington,  Wind- 
ham, Brookes's  and  Whitehall. 

Washington  American  Tra- 
ders' Club  and  Deposit  Storage, 
20,  Regent  Street,  S.W.  These 
are  an  elegantly  furnished  suite 
of  rooms,  occupying  a  central 
position  in  the  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  metropolis.  They 
are  established  for  the  use  of 
visitors  from  America,  but  are 
equally  convenient  for  visitors 
to  London  generally.  Bankers, 
merchants,  medical  men,  law- 
yers, architects,  engineers,  and 
naval  and  military  officers 
resort  here.  They  are  open  on 
payment  of  a  small  subscription. 
Subscribers  have  the  advantage 
of  using  them  as  a  place  of 
address  for  their  letters,  as  a 
reading   and   writing  room,  and 
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for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  principal  American  and  Ca- 
nadian papers  are  kept  on  file. 
They  possess  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  Safe-Deposit 
Storage,  being  fitted  with  a  series 
of  Milner's  Fire  Resisting  Safes, 
in  which  money,  deeds,  papers, 
and  other  valuables  can  be  de- 
posited. On  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee  depositors  can  retain 
keys  of  the  safes  in  their  posses- 
sion. This  arrangement  is  found 
to  be  a  very  great  convenience 
for  travellers  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  as  well  as  for 
gentlemen  having  business  to 
transact  and  desiring  some  place 
of  security  in  which  to  deposit 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
papers.  Small  private  offices 
which  subscribers  can  rent  either 
by  the  hour  or  day,  and  re- 
tire for  the  transaction  of  business 
requiring  privacy  and  quietude. 
The  American  Exchange  and 
Reading  Rooms,  opposite  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  will  be  found  to 
have  the  best  assortment  of 
American  papers,  and  is  a  great 
resort  of  Americans. 

There  are  also  numerous  clubs 
of  a  social  nature,  devoted  to  the 
various  professions;  prominent 
amongst  which  are  those  of 
journalists,  literary  men,  actors, 
and  artists ;  the  Savage  Club, 
the  Arts  Club,  the  Hogarth, 
the  Arundel,  the  Circle,  the 
Crichton,  the  Temple,  and  many 
others. 

SQUARES. 

The  Squares  of  London  are 
open  spaces,  such  as  would  be 
called  Flaces  on  the  Continent. 
These  are  railed  in  and  occupied 
by  gardens.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  square  have  keys  to  unlock 


the  gates.  Amongst  these  the 
chief  are  Grosvenor  Square,  be- 
tween Bond  Street  and  Hyde 
Park,  approached  by  Brook  Street ; 
it  has  a  statue  by  Van  Nost,  of 
George  I.,  which  was  erected  in 
1726. 

Cavendish  Square  is  on  the 
north  side  of  Oxford  Street.  It 
was  planned  in  1715. 

Russell  Square,  near  the 
British  Museum,  was  built  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century, 
figures  in  Thackeray's  novel  of 
"Vanity  Fair."  George  III. 
was  born  at  Norfolk  House,  in 
St.  James's  Square,  which  is 
approached  from  St.  James's 
Street  by  King  Street. 

Leicester  Square  we  have 
already  mentioned.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  Continent, 
who  inhabit  London  more  or 
less  permanently.  Foreign  res- 
taurants and  cafes  abound  in 
its  neighbourhood.  It  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  Piccadilly  Circus 
approached  by  the  Regent  Quad- 
rant and  Coventry  Street.  Its 
appearance  up  to  1874  was  gro- 
tesque in  its  desolation  in  the 
midst  of  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
city.  The  fragmentary  remains 
of  the  equestrian  statue  of  King 
George  I.,  after  suffering  the 
greatest  indignities,  was  removed 
from  the  centre. 

Lincoln's  iNNFiELDSwas  laid 
out  in  1620,  by  Inigo  Jones,  but 
the  west  side  only  was  built 
upon  in  his  time.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, with  its  wonderful  Mu- 
seum ;  on  the  north,  Sir  John 
Soane's  Museum;  and  on  the  east 
side  the  new  hall. 

Portman  Square,  surrounded 
by  large  and  elegant  mansions, 
was  begun  in   1764,  and  com- 
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pleted  twenty  years  after.  At  the 
north-west  angle  is  the  mansion 
built  for  Mrs.  Montague,  where 
the  chimney-sweeps  of  London 
were  for  several  years  enter- 
tained on  Mayday. 

Hanover  Square,  was  built 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
nouse  of  Hanover.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Pitt,  by  Chantrey,  12  ft.  in 
height,  placed  on  a  granite  ped- 
estal. 

Belgrave  Square,  Pimlico, 
was  commenced  in  1825,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Marquis  of  "West- 
minster. It  is  864  ft.  long  and 
617  ft.  broad. 

Eaton  Square,  situated  to 
the  south-east  of  Belgrave-square 
is  a  parallelogram,  1637  ft.  by 
371.  At  the  north  end  is  St. 
Peter's  Church,  designed  by  Mr. 
Hake  well. 

MARKETS. 

These  are  numerous,  and  well 
supplied  with  the  staples  of  life, 
but  they  do  not  minister  to  the 
love  of  variety  as  those  of  New 
York  or  Paris.  The  Metropolitan 
Cattle-market,  opened  by  Prince 
Albert  in  1855,  covers  thirty 
acres  of  ground,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  over  fifty 
thousand  cattle,  sheep,  calves, 
and  pigs.  The  building  cost  over 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Metropolitan  Meat-market 
is  situated  in  Smithfield,  in  a 
handsome  building  of  red  brick, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  roofed 
with  iron  and  glass  ;  inside  it 
closely  resembles  that  at  Paris. 
It  covers  about  three  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground ;  has  a  poultry 
market  attached.  It  cost  one 
million  dollars,  and  was  finished 


in  1868.  Smithfield  Market  is 
the  spot  where  numerous  martyrs 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  A 
commemorative  monument  oc- 
cupies the  spot  on  which  the 
stake  used  to  be.  Wallace,  the 
"  hero  of  Scotland,"  was  also 
executed  here.  It  was  noted  for 
its  jousts  and  tournaments,  and 
as  the  spot  on  which  the  earliest 
horse-races  were  run. 

Billing sgaie  we  have  already 
noted  as  the  great  fish-market  of 
London;  it  has  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  been  the  fish-market 
of  the  city.  The  coarseness  of 
the  language  formerly  used  by 
the  occupants  of  this  market  has 
become  so  proverbial  that  profane 
and  vulgar  language  is  to  this 
day  termed  "  Billingsgate." 

Covent  Garden  Market  we  have 
also  noticed,  as  the  great  vegetable 
fruit  and  herb  market  of  London. 

Leadenhall  Market,  situated 
in  Gracechurch-street,  noted  for 
its  poultry,  butter,  vegetables, 
&c. 

TattersalVs,  in  Knightsbridge 
Green,  is  the  great  horse-market 
of  London.  Sales  take  place 
every  Monday.  The  Jockey  Club 
have  a  subscription-room  here ; 
days  of  meeting,  Monday  and 
Thursday. 


THE  BRIDGES  OF  LONDON. 

Of  these  there  are  now  fifteen, 
all  elegant  and  substantial  struc- 
tures. Note  the  boats  lying  at 
the  wharves,  the  mean-looking 
little  steamers  passing  up  and 
down  the  Thames,  etc.  After 
dark  it  is  quite  worth  while  to 
stand  on  any  one  of  these  bridges 
and  admire  the  lines  of  the  lights 
crossing  the  dusky  river  on  the 
others,  the  effect  is  highly  pic- 
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turesque.  The  first  and  most 
frequented  of  these  is  London 
Bridge,  connecting  the  City  with 
the  Borough  of  Southwark. 
Built  by  Rennie  in  1824-31,  and 
opened  by  William  IV.  in  the 
year  following,  it  consists  of  five 
great  arches,  exceeding  in  span 
those  of  any  stone  bridge  in 
Europe.  It  cost  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  About  8,000  foot  pas- 
sengers and  1,000  vehicles   cross 


"  Bridge  of  Sighs. "  Hungerford 
Suspension  Bridge  crosses  the 
river  at  Charing  Cross,  bearing 
the  South-Eastern  Company's 
trains  and  foot  passengers.  West- 
minster Bridge  is  the  finest  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  found  at 
a  distance  of  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  and  affords 
an  unrivalled  view  of  the  noble 
sweep  of  the  river,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  Victoria  Em- 


WUSTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 


it  on  an  average  every  hour.  The 
lamp -posts  were  made  from  cannon 
taken  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
The  next  bridge  up  the  river  is 
Southwark ;  then  the  fine  new 
bridge  of  Blackfriars,  erected  in 
1869.  Waterloo  Bridge  comes 
after,  on  a  level  with  the  Strand  ; 
it  is  the  property  of  a  private 
company,  and  a  toll  of  |d.  for 
pedestrians,  and  2d.  for  vehicles 
exacted.       This    is    Hood's 


bankment,  the  Albert  Embank- 
ment and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
etc.  There  are  also  Lambeth 
Bridge,  Vauxhall,  Pimlico  Rail- 
way Bridge,  Pimlico  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  others  of  less  im- 
portance. 


The  principal  of  these  are  Set 
Theatre,  or  the  Opera 
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House,  not  long  since  rebuilt, 
having  been  burned  in  December, 
1867.  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  or 
Eoyal  Italian  Opera,  Bow -street, 
Covent  Garden, — seats  for  2,000 
persons. 

Lrury-lane  Theatre,  tbe  oldest 
of  tbe  major  theatres,  is  close  by 
tbe  Covent  Garden  bouse. 

The  Haymarlcet  is  in  tbe  street 
of  tbat  name,  and  close  to  Her 
Majesty's  Opera  House  ;  The 
A.ddphi  is  in  tbe  Strand ; 
Eoyal  Lyceum,  in  tbe  Strand ; 
Princess's,  in  Oxford-street ; 
St.  James's,  in  King-street, 
St.  James's  ;  Olympic,  in  Wych- 
street ;  Strand ;  Queeris,  in 
Long-acre.  Tbere  are  several 
otber  theatres  among  which  may 
be  named  the  Globe,  the  Court, 
Royalty,  the  Alexander,  Maryle- 
bone,  Theatre  Royal,  Holborn, 
Astley's,  the  Gaiety,  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  Surrey,  and  Sadler's 
Wells,  the  oldest  minor  theatre 
in  London.  An  interesting  re- 
cord of  Old  Sadler's  Wells' 
theatre  will  be  found  in  Cassell's 
London.  Tbe  doors  of  the  Lon- 
don theatres  usually  open  at  6.30 
p.m.,  and  tbe  performances  com- 
mence at  7,  except  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  where 
the  doors  are  open  at  8  and  the 
performances  commence  at  half- 
past.  Tbe  ordinary  prices  of 
admission  are  publisbed  at  tbe 
doors.  From  the  Pit  tbey  range 
from  Is.  to  2s.  ;  Private  Boxes 
range  from  one  to  'four  guineas. 
The  Dress  Circle  is  usually  5s., 
and  the  ordinary  Dress  Circle 
from  4s.  to  5s.  Tbe  Galleries 
range  from  6d.  to  Is. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The 
Eoyal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts   is   now    settled    in    Bur- 


lington House,  Piccadilly ;  it  for- 
merly occupied  the  building  in 
whicbis  the  National  Gallery.  The 
exhibition  of  pictures  commences 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  is  con- 
tinued for  the  three  following 
months.  Admission  Is.  The 
pictures  on  view  are  selected 
from  those  sent  for  exhibition  by 
artists.  It  is  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  Piccadilly  Circus. 

The  National  Gallery,  Tra- 
falgar Square  (see  page  151). 

Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  5,  Pall  Mall. 
—From  9  till  dusk. 

Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  53,  Pall  Mall. 
—From  9  till  dusk. 

Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.— 9  till 
dusk. 

French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall. 
—9.30  till  6. 

Old  Bond  Street  Gallery, 
25,  Old  Bond  Street. 

The  Dore  Gallery,  35,  New 
Bond  Street,  contains  the  chefs 
d'ceuvres  of  this  world-renowned 
artist,  including  his  famous  pic- 
ture of  "  Christ  leaving  the  Prse- 
torium,"  a  vast  composition, 
measuring  30  by  20  feet,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  work 
of  modem  art.  Other  famous 
pictures  in  tbe  collection  are, 
"  The  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife," 
"  Christian  Martyrs,"  "  Night  of 
the  Crucifixion."  "Triumph  of 
Christianity,"  &c,  &c. 

Royal  Polytechnic. — Popu- 
lar lectures  and  various  amuse- 
ments. At  the  top  of  Regent 
Street.     Daily  at  12  and  7. 

Mad  ameTussaud'  s  Waxwork 
Exhibition,  Baker  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.— From  10  to  10. 

The  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  established  in  1858,  is 
at  South  Kensington.    Tbe  object 
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of  this  institution  is  to  collect  a 
gallery  of  portraits  of  persons 
of  note,  living  or  dead.  About 
two  hundred  portraits  are  on  view, 
in  the  selection  of  which  reference 
is  made  more  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  subject  than  the  skill  of  the 
artist ;  and,  to  establish  the  claim 
on  that  point,  three-fourths  of  the 
trustees  must  approve,  if  the  por- 
trait is  of  a  living  person  or  of 
one  but  ten  years  dead.  It  is 
open  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  10  to  4,  free. 

The  Arcades  are  the  Burling- 
ton and  Lowther ;  the  former  is 
in  Piccadilly,  the  latter  in  the 
Strand.  They  are  occupied  by 
shops. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. — This 
is  one  of  the  principal  public 
halls  in  London  for  the  perform- 
ance of  oratorios  and  the  holding 
of  religious  meetings. 

Annual  International  Ex- 
hibitions.—These  exhibitions  of 
fine  and  industrial  art  and  scien- 
tific inventions  took  place  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  and  extensive 
buildings  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Kensington.  They  are 
now  discontinued. 

The  Albert  Hall.— Situate 
in  Kensington  Road,  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Charing  Cross. 
May  be  easily  reached  from  the 
Charing  Cross  Metropolitan  sta- 
tion, or  by  Is.  6d.  cab  fare  from 
Piccadilly  Circus.  It  is  an  im- 
mense circular  building  of  red 
brick  dedicated  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  chiefly  used  for 
oratorios  and  concerts.  It  will 
hold  8,000  persons,  besides  the 
performers,  for  whom  there  are 
2,000  seats  in  the  orchestra.  It 
is  lighted by4,210gasjets,  which 
are  ignited  by  electricity.  Round 
the  fine  ample  gallery  are  hung 


engravings,  engineering  designs, 
photographs,  &c. ;  and  mechan- 
ical models  are  also  exhibited  in 
this  space,  which  is  virtually  a 
promenade  encircling  the  hall 
at  the  height  of  over  a  hundred 
feet.  The  Albert  Hall  was 
opened  by  her  Majesty  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1871,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  yearly  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  now  termi- 
nated. 

Palaces  and  Mansions  of  the 
Nobility. 

Lambeth  Palace  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  dates  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  palace 
is  situated  beside  the  Thames, 
facing  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  chapel  has  numerous  varieties 
of  architecture,  and  is  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building.  The  library 
contains  25,000  volumes  of  well 
selected  books.  The  palace  and 
library  can  be  visited  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  with  an 
order  from  the  Archbishop.  The 
income  of  the  Archbishop  is 
60,000  dollars  per  annum.  In 
Lambeth  church,  adjoining,  seve- 
ral archbishops  are  interred. 

Apsley  House,  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  the  town  residence  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
most  important  room  is  that  facing 
Hyde  Park.  Permission  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Duke  to 
visit  here.  There  is  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pictures  here. 

Bridgewater  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
It  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  pictures,  and  contains  over 
300  first  class  pictures.  The 
days  of  admission  by  tickets,  ob- 
tainable at  137,  New  Bond-street, 
every  day  except  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 
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Stafford  House,  "by  St. 
James's  Park  is  one  of  the  finest 
private  mansions  in  England,  and 
also  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  paintings. 

Marlborough  House,  Pall 
Mall,  St.  James' s-street,  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
builtbytheDukeof  Marlborough. 
It  was  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  King  Leopold,  and  was  also 
dwelt  in  by  Queen  Adelaide, 
widow  of  "William  IV. 

Kensington  Palace,  a  large 
building  purchased  by  William 
III.  Queen  Victoria  was  born  here 
in  1819,  and  held  here  her  first 
council  in  1837.  Queen  Mary, 
William  III.,  Queen  Anne, 
George  III.  all  died  here. 

Grosvenor  House,  in  Upper 
Grosvenor-street,  is  the  palatial 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  England.  It  contains  a 
gallery  of  pictures  by  ancient 
masters,  which  is  particularly 
rich  in  works  by  Claude  and 
Rubens. 

Holland  House,  in  Kensing- 
ton, is  two  miles  West  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  Here  William 
III.  and  his  queen  resided  while 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
Kensington  Palace.  During  the 
life  of  the  late  Lord  Holland  it 
was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
famous  Whig  politicians,  painters, 
poets,  and  scholars  of  his  time. 
It  is  of  red  brick  and  stone  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  and  was  built 
in  1607. 

Bath  House,  ~No.  82,  Picca- 
dilly, the  residence  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  is  also  noted  for  its  mag- 
nificent collection  of  pictures, 
which  includes  works  by  nearly 
all  the  great  masters,  especially 
in  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 


Manchester  House,  Man- 
chester-square, belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings. 

Hope  House,  Piccadilly, 
corner  of  Down-street,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  wealthy  Dutch 
banker,  Mr.  Hope. 

Peel's  House,  Privy-gardens, 
Whitehall- gardens,  the  residence 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  con- 
tains specimens  of  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  English  schools. 

Holdernesse  House,  Park- 
lane,  the  town  house  of  Earl 
Vane,  works  of  art  and  virtu. 

Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley- 
square,  the  residence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  is  noted  for 
its  fine  collection  of  statuary. 

Devonshire  House,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  Berkeley 
House,  destroyed  1733,  adjacent 
to  Lansdowne  House,  also  con- 
tains some  fine  pictures. 

Museums,  &c. 

The  British  Museum,  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  is  in  Great 
Russell-street,  Bloomsbury.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and 
is  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  7th 
of  January,  the  1st  to  the  7th  of 
May,  and  the  1st  to  the  7th  of 
September  inclusive;  also  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  Good-Friday, 
and  Christmas  day. 

The  Medal  and  Print  Room  can 
only  be  seen  by  particular  per- 
mission ;  the  last  named  is  closed 
on  Saturdays. 

The  British  Museum  was  in 
effect  founded  by  Hans  Sloane, 
who  left  by  his  will  his  valuable 
books  and  manuscripts,  his  col- 
lection of  works  of  art,  and 
natural   history,  on  condition  of 
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the  government  giving  £20,000, 
the  cost  of  which  was  not  less 
than  £50,000.  How  astonished 
Sir  Hans  would  be  if  he  could 
see  the  extent  to  which  his  col- 
lection has  swelled  since  the  first 
opening  of  the  old  museum  ! 
January  15th,  1759.  There  has 
been  a  continual  stream  of  ad- 
ditions to  every  department,  some 
of    which,   individually,   almost 


drawings, numerous  deeply  inter- 
esting and  curiousEgyptian,  Assy- 
rian Greek,  ancient  British  and  Ro- 
man antiquities.  A  comprehensive 
collection  of  specimens  of  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy, 
which  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed 
by  any  similar  collection.  The 
Elgin  marbles  here  are  unequalled 
by  any  sculptures  in  existing  col- 
lections. The  reading  room  is  only 
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equal,  whilst  two  certainly  far 
exceed  the  original  value  of  the 
entire  repository. 

The  library  contains  a  collec- 
tion, exceeding  750,000  volumes, 
and  is  second  only  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris.  On  its  shelves 
are  a  greater  number  of  American 
books  than  will  be  found  on  those 
of  any  library  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  an  exceedingly 
rare  and  valuable  collection  of 
MSS.,  collections  of  prints  and 


open  to  ticket-holders.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
hours  of  admission  are  from  10 
to  4. 

Bethnal  Green  Museum. — 
This  was  opened  in  1872  to  bring 
the  treasures  of  art  and  science 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  It 
may  be  reached  by  omnibus  from 
the  West  End,  and  is  within  a 
2s.  6d.  cab  fare  of  Piccadilly 
Circus.  All  lovers  of  art  will  find 
a  rich  treat  in  visiting  the  picture 
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collection  in  this  excellent 
museum. 

The  South  Kensington 
Museum. — This  famous  place  is 
at  Brompton.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting museum  of  art,  and  of  manu- 
factures connected  with  the  arts, 
and  must  of  course  be  visited. 
Originated  so  recently  as  1852,  it 
has  already  become  one  of  the 
most  extensive  important  and 
interesting  museums  in  the  world. 
Its  collections  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  art,  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, goldsmiths'  work,  jewels, 
carvings,  porcelain,  armour,  tapes- 
tries, furniture,  &c,  are  of  the 
finest  and  largest.  Most  of  the 
paintings  of  the  celebrated  Vernon 
gallery,  the  Sheepshanks  collec- 
tion, and  the  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  are 
now  exhibited  in  this  museum. 
Two  spacious  courts,  upwards  of 
eighty  feet  in  heigbt,  and  over  a 
hundred  in  lengtb,  have  been  re- 
cently opened,  and  contain  full- 
sized  casts  of  architectural  monu- 
ments, such  as  Trajan  columns 
at  Rome,  Porta  della,  Glosia  at 
Ssntiago.  Tbe  eastern  gateway 
of  the  Bhuddist  Tope,  at  Sandu 
in  Central  India.  The  Emperor 
Akbar's  Throne  at  Delhi.  The 
chimney-piece  from  the  Town 
Hall  at  Bruges,  and  various 
buildings  and  monuments  in 
Italy,  N.  Germany,  Spain,  and 
other  places.  Admission:  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Saturday,  free,  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  10 
to  4,  6d. 

The  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  40  and 
42,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  can  be 
visited  by  strangers  only  through 
the  introduction  of  members  of 
the  college.  Its  contents  are 
illustrative  of  the  structure  and 


functions  of  the  body,  both  in  the 
healthy  and  the   diseased   state. 

Admission  is  had  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  "Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  from  12  to  4,  on 
written  order.  During  Septem- 
ber, howrever,  the  Museum  is 
closed. 

Royal  Architectural  Mu- 
seum, 18,  Tufton-street.  Admis- 
sion, 9  to  4,  daily,  Od. 

The  Asiatic  Society's  Mu- 
seum, No.  5,  New  Burlington- 
street,  is  open  every  day  except 
Saturday,  from  11  to  4  to  visitors 
having  tickets  from  a  member. 

The  Missionaries'  Museum, 
Bloomfield-street,  Moorfields,  con- 
taining objects  of  natural  history, 
and  curiosities  picked  up  by  the 
various  missionaries,  is  open  free 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  10  to  4,  from 
March  24th  to  September  29th ; 
the  rest  of  the  year  from  10  to  3. 

The  United  Service  Museum, 
Middle  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall, 
supported  byprivate  subscription, 
is  open  every  day  except  Friday 
to  persons  bearing  a  member's 
ticket,  or  wearing  a  uniform.  It 
contains  some  curious  models  of 
great  engagements,  among  them 
those  of  the  Field  and  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  with  190,000  metal 
figures,  and  many  military  and 
naval  trophies. 

The  Soane  Museum,  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,  No.  13,  north 
side,  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Soane,  the  son  of  a  bricklayer, 
and  architect  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  Museum  con- 
tains valuable  curiosities  and 
pictures,  among  them  Belzoni's 
sarcophagus,  made  of  alabaster, 
and  Hogarth's  celebrated  series 
illustrating  "  The  Rake's  Pro- 
gress." This  Museum  is  open  on 
Wednesdays,      Thursdays,     and 
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Fridays,  to  general  visitors,  from 
10  to  4  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  ana  on  Wednesdays  only 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Tickets  are  obtainable  at  the  hall 
on  presentation  of  address  card. 

The  Royal  College  or  Sur- 
geons, Lincoln' s-inn-fields,  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1800.  The  building  presents  in 
front  a  noble  colonnade  and  por- 
tico of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
museum  is  a  magnificent  room 
with  three  galleries,  and  contains, 
among  many  valuable  and  curious 
objects,  the  collection  of  the  cele- 
brated anatomist,  John  Hunter. 

Geological  Museum.  —  The 
Geological  Museum  and  Eoyal 
School  of  Mines  is  at  27  to  31, 
Jermyn- street,  St.  James's,  with- 
in a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus,  by  crossing  Picca- 
dilly, descending  St.  James' s- 
street  for  a  short  distance,  and 
turning  to  the  left  along  Jermyn- 
street.  Open  daily,  except  Friday, 
10  to  4  winter,  and  10  to  5  sum- 
mer ;  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays 
from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Baths. 
London  boasts  of  some  excel- 
lent baths  and  convenient  wash- 
houses,  intended  principally  for 
the  poorer  classes ;  where  excel- 
lent baths,  hot  or  cold  can  be  had 
for  4d.  or  6d.  Ask  for  first-class 
baths.  The  Bloomsbury  and  St. 
Giles's  Baths  in  Endell  Street, 
Long  Acre,  near  Covent  Garden ; 
the  St.  Martin's  Baths,  Orange 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  behind 
Trafalgar  Square ;  and  St. 
George's  Public  Baths,  88,  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Road,  are  in  con- 
venient situations.  The  Lam- 
beth Baths,  156,  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  and  the  Metropoli- 


tan Baths,  89,  Shepherdess  Walk, 
City  Road,  between  Islington 
and  the  Bank  in  the  City,  are 
good  baths  with  swimming-baths 
attached.  The  Argyll  Baths, 
16  a,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street, 
are  within  half  a  mile  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus.  Turkish  Baths 
may  be  found  in  76,  Jermyn 
Street,  W.,  which  runs  parallel 
to  Piccadilly,  between  St.  James's 
Street  and  the  Haymarket ;  at 
42,  Somerset  Street,  W.,  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  also  a  fine 
New  Swimming  Bath  moored  in 
the  Thames. 

Colleges  and  Schools. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  at  Burlington 
House,  behind  the  Academy,  is 
a  mere  examining  body,  with 
colleges  affiliated  to  it  in  various 
parts  of  England.  In  London  its 
colleges  are  the  University,  in 
Gower-street,  which  encourages 
no  particular  form  of  religious 
faith ;  and  King's  College,  ad- 
joining Somerset  House,  in 
the  Strand,  which  professes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  larger  hospitals 
have  medical  schools  attached  to 
them.  The  old-established  and 
endowed  schools  are,  Westmin- 
ster, adjoining  Westminster  Ab- 
bey; the  Charterhouse,  Mer- 
chant Taylors',  the  Stationers', 
St.  Paul's,  and  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, called  the  Bluecoat  School, 
from  the  old-fashioned  costume  of 
the  boys  in  the  City.  The  City 
of  London  also  possesses  a  large 
modern  school  of  its  own,  and 
there  are  a  host  of  others  of 
various  descriptions  in  the  me- 
tropolis, including  those  estab- 
lished in  every  district  in  London 
by  the    newly  organized  school 
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The  Criminal  Courts. 
The  Central  Criminal  Court, 
usually  called  the  Old  Bailey,  is 
situated  between  Ludgate-hill 
and  the  eastern  end  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  and  adjoins  Newgate 
piison,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  gate  and  prison  of  Lud. 
It  may  he  reached  from  Charing 
Cross  by  omnibuses  along  the 
Strand,  and  is  within  an  eighteen- 
penny  cab  fare  of  Piccadilly 
Circus.  Many  London  cases  are 
tried  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
House,  close  to  Clerkenwell 
Green,  near  the  Farringdon-street 
station  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way. Stipendiary  magistrates 
hold  their  courts  in  various  parts 
of  London,  and  may  summarily 
dispose  of  minor  offences. 

Prisons. 

Newgate  is  the  great  gaol  of 
the  metropolis.  It  stands  grim  and 
strong  in  the  Old  Bailey,  close  to 
the  old  church  of  St.  Sepulchre 
(see  page  170),  to  Paternoster 
Row — the  little  great  book- 
publishing  thoroughfare — Smith- 
field,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Holborn 
Viaduct.  Originally  (1108)  it 
was  a  prison  in  the  city  gate.  It 
was  burnt  during  the  Lord 
George  Gordon  riots — as  the 
readers  of  Barnaby  Rudge  will 
remember.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  between  May, 
1770  and  1783.  It  was  designed 
by  George  Dance,  the  architect 
of  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 
fiist  stone  was  laid  by  Alderman 
Beckford.  Executions  formerly 
took  place  in  front  of  this  prison, 
they  now  take  place  within  it. 
The  condemned  cells  are  in  the 
portion  nearest  Newgate  Street. 
King  Edward  III.'s  chancellor, 


Robert  Baldocke,  was  the  first 
criminal  executed  here.  When 
hanging  at  Tyburn  was  aban- 
doned, the  gallows  was  transferred 
to  this  prison,  and  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1783,  the  first  execu- 
tion of  a  long  and  dismal  series 
took  place  before  its  walls. 
Amongst  those  who  figured  as 
prisoners  in  Newgate  are  Lord 
"William  Russell,  Penn,  the 
Quaker,  Daniel  Defoe,  Lord 
George  Gordon — the  Cato-street 
conspirators  —  Jack  Sheppard, 
and  many  others. 

Within  Newgate  is  the  Press 
Yard,  where  prisoners  who  re- 
fused to  plead  were  gradually 
squeezed  to  death  under  heavy 
weights.  The  last  man  thus 
tortured  to  death  died  in  1734. 
The  process  of  thus  cruelly  tor- 
turing to  death  used  sometimes 
to  occupy  several  days,  others 
only  a  few  minutes.  Most 
crimes  were  formerly  punished 
by  death. 

Coldbath  Fields,  House  of 
Correction,  is  in  Clerkenwell 
(which  is  the  great  centre  of  a 
branch  of  London  trade,  viz., 
watch-making)  near  the  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  Holborn.  The  oldest 
part  was  erected  in  1794. 

Clerkenwell  Prison  is  the 
general  receiving  prison  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  build- 
ing dates  from  1816. 

Westminster  Bridewell,  in 
Tothill  Fields,  was  completed  in 
1834. 

Horsemonger  Lane  is  in 
St.  Mary's,  Newington,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  It 
was  completed  in  1798. 

The  Millbank.  Peniten- 
tiary is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  a 
site  selected  shamefully  to  gratify 
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private  greed.  It  is  the  most 
unhealthy  prison  in  the  country. 
It  was  completed  in  1821. 

The  Model  Prison*  stands 
between  Pentonville  and  Hollo- 
way.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  in  1841.  An  order  to  visit 
a  prison  can  be  obtained  from  the 
sheriffs  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sabbath  Services  at  the  Ca- 
thedrals, Churches,  &c. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — Services 
on  Sunday  at  10.30  a.m.  and 
3.15  p.m.  ;  on  week  days  at  8 
and  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  Full 
chanting.  Sennons  on  Sundays. 
Cab  fare  from  Piccadilly  Circus, 
Is.  6d.  Omnibuses  may  be  taken 
along  the  Strand  from  Charing 
Cross. 

Westminster  Abbey. — Services 
on  Sundays  are  at  10  a.m.  and  3 
p.m. ;  on  the  week  days  at  7-45 
and  10  a.m.,  and  3  p.m.  Full 
chanting.  Sermons  on  Sundays. 
Cab  fare  from  Piccadilly  Circus, 
Is.  Omnibuses  may  be  taken  in 
Eegent-street  for  Westminster; 
or  an  agreeable  walk  may  be  had 
by  descending  St.  James's-street, 
and  entering  St.  James's-park  by 
the  Palace,  and  then  crossing  it, 
going  to  the  left  of  the  piece  of 
ornamental  water. 

Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's. — 
Sermons  on  Sunday  mornings  at 
10  and  12,  and  in  the  evenings  at 
5.30.  This  chapel  appertains  to 
St.  James's  Palace  at  the  bottom 
of  St.  James's-street,  which  opens 
out  of  Piccadilly  nearly  opposite 
Bond-street. 

Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall. — Ser- 
vice on  Sundays  at  11  and  3. 
This  edifice  was  originally  erected 
as  the  banqueting-hall  of  the 
Palace  at  Whitehall,  and  is  the 


only  part  of  it  remaining.  It  is 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Charing-cross,  towards  West- 
minster. 

Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, Guildford-street,  Russell- 
square. — To  see  the  children  at 
this  place  of  worship  and  hear 
them  sing  is  one  of  the  things 
which  few  -visitors  to  London 
care  to  miss.  Service  11  a.m. 
and  3  and  7  p.m. 

Chapel  Hoy al,  Savoy.— Services 
on  Sundays  at  8,  10,  and  11.30 
a.m.,  and  at  4  and  7  p.m.  This 
chapel,  which  has  been  recently 
restored,  is  the  sole  remnant  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Savoy. 
It  is  situated  between  the  Strand 
and  the  river,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  Waterloo  Bridge-road. 

St.  George 's  Cathedral,  South- 
ward (Roman  Catholic). — Ser- 
vices on  Sundays  at  6.30,  7.30, 
8.30,  9.  30  and  11  a.m.,  and  at  3 
and  6.30  p.m.  This  church  is 
situated  in  the  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  at  rather  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  It 
is  within  an  eighteenpenny  cab 
fare  from  Piccadilly  Circus. 

Jesuit  Church,  Farm-street, 
Berkeley-square.  —  Services  on 
Sundays  at  7,  7.30,  8,  8.30,  and 
9.30  a.m.,  and  at  3.30  p.m.  ;  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  3.30, 
and  on  Saturdays  at  5.30.  This 
church  is  within  half  a  mile  of 
Piccadilly  Circus,  and  may  be 
reached  by  going  along  Bruton- 
street  into  Berkeley-square,  then 
entering  Charles-street,  at  the 
opposite  corner,  and  taking  the 
first  tm-ning  to  the  right. 

National  Scotch  Church,  25, 
Crown-court  ,Little  Russell-street, 
Dr.  J.  Cununing. — This  chmch 
is  situated  in.  a  little  court  just 
opposite  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  is  a  little  to  the  east  of 
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Covent  Garden  Market,  and  is 
approached  from  the  Strand  hy 
Catherine-street.  It  is  within  a 
Is.  cah  fare  of  Piccadilly  Circns. 
Services  on  Sundays  at  10.45 
a.m.  and  6.30  p.m. 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  New- 
ington  Butts,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon. — Services  on  Sundays  at 
10.45  a.m.  and  6.30  p.m.  This 
chapel  may  be  reached  hy  tram- 
ways from  Westminster  to  Water- 
loo  Bridges.  It  is  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Elephant  and  Cas- 
tle Inn,  by  which  the  tramways 
pass.  It  is  within  a  2s.  cab  fare 
of  Piccadilly  Circus.  The  fare 
from  Charing  Cross  is  Is.  6d. 
The  four  roads  leading  from  Lon- 
don, Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  and 
Westminster  Bridges  all  meet  at 
a  point  near  Eewington  Butts. 

The  Temple  Church,  Fleet- 
street.  Services  11  a.m.  and  3 
p.m.  (see  page  149). 

St.  Bartholomew' s,  Smithfield 
(the  oldest  in  London).  Services 
at  11  a.m.  and  3  and  7  p.m. 

Surrey  Chapel. — Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  connection.  Origi- 
nally established  by  the  Eev. 
Bowland  Hill.  Present  pastor, 
Bev.  Newman  Hall,  L.L.D., 
situated  in  the  Blackfriars-road, 
within  a  Is.  cab  fare  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus. 

St.  Sepulchres  Church,  Snow- 
hill,  posesses  a  certain  amount 
of  historic  interest  a3  contain- 
ing the  bell  which  is  tolled 
to  announce  the  executions  of 
prisoners  at  Newgate.  It  has 
recently  undergone  a  process  of 
gradual  renovation  and  restora- 
tion. In  Messrs.  Britton  and  Bray- 
ley's  "  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,"  published  early  in  the 
present  century,  the  church  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  or,  as  it  ought  to 
be  called,  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 


chre, is  stated  to  have  been  rebuilt 
about  the  year,  1440,  when  one 
of  the  Popham  family,  tbe  Trea- 
surer of  the  King's  Household, 
added  a  beautiful  chapel  on  the 
north  side  and  the  porch  on  the 
south ;  and  the  remnants  of  the 
old  sculptured  decorations  dis- 
covered during  the  progress  of 
the  restoration  thus  far  tho- 
roughly carries  out  the  state- 
ment. The  same  writers  tell  us 
that  the  church  was  very  much 
injured,  though  not  demolished, 
at  the  Great  Fire  of  1665,  which 
ended  close  to  this  spot,  at  "  Pye- 
corner."  The  tower,  though  re- 
cased  and  otherwise  modernised 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is,  no 
doubt,  substantially  the  same 
structure  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
fire,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Reforma.- 
tion  itself;  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
church  itself  are  embedded  in 
the  present  edifice.  We  are  told 
that  the  parishioners  hope  in  the 
course  of  time  to  restore  the 
fabric  of  the  church  as  well  as 
the  tower.  The  church,  which 
is  one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's, 
is,  according  to  that  style,  a 
handsome  one,  and  has  now  been 
greatly  embellished,  and  made 
suitable  to  the  new  site  which 
the  construction  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street has  provided  for  it. 

The  City  Temple  Church,  a 
fine  new  building,  with  a  richly 
decorated  interior,  is  close  by  St. 
Sepulchre's.  The  erecting  of 
this  church  cost  £60,000. 

Dancing  Halls  and  Gardens. 

Argyll  Rooms,  Windmill- street, 
Haymarket. — Dancing,  &c.  from 
8  till  1,  except  Saturdays,  when 
it  closes  at  12. 

Cremorne  Gardens,  Chelsea. — 
Omnibus  from  Piccadilly  Circus. 
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No  dancing ;    ballet,   theatrical 
performances  and  concert. 

North    Woolwich   Gardens.  — 
Dancing,  &c. 

Posherville   Gardens,  Graves- 
end. 

The  People's  Gardens,  "VVilles- 
den. 

Music  Halls. 

The    Oxford,    Oxford     Street, 


Queen's       Hotel 
Bond-street. 


Cork-street, 

The  Thames  Embankment. 

The  Thames  Embankment  is 
a  solid  river- wall  of  stone  8  feet 
thick,  and  40  feet  high,  extending 
from  Chelsea  and  Westminster- 
bridge  on  the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  river,  and  to  Blaekfriars- 
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near  Tottenham  Court  Road. — 
Is.  Cab  fare  from  Piccadilly 
Circus. 

Metropolitan,  Edgware  Road. 
— Ballet  and  transformation 
scenes — within  a  Is.  6d.  cab  fare 
of  Piccadilly  Circus. 

Pavilion,  Tichborne-street, 
top  of  Haymarket,Regent-street ; 
within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 


The  roadway  is  100 
feet  wide,  and  underneath  it  are 
two  passages  or  tunnels,  one  for 
the  great  sewer,  the  other  for 
the  water,  gas  pipes  and  tele- 
graph wires.  The  Metropolitan 
or  Underground  Railway  runs 
parallel  with  the  Embankment. 

St.   John's   Gate,   Clerken- 
well. — This,  a  most  remarkable 
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relic  of  antiquity,  was  the  gate- 
way of  the  convent  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  an  older  edifice, 
and  finished  in  the  year  1504.  In 
the  principal  chamber  over  the 
gateway  Sylvanus  Urban,  in  the 
year  1731,  did  first,  "  project, 
edit,  print,  and  publish  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Magazine,"  which  is  still 
in  existence,  to  which  Dr.  John- 
son was  the  principal  contributor, 
and  in  which  appeared  some  of 
Goldsmith' s  most  charming  poetry. 
The  place  is  now  a  tavern.  Dr. 
Johnson's  arm-chair  is  still  pre- 
served here.  In  this  room  Garrick 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
actor  in  London.  The  proprietor 
is  much  to  be  commended  for  the 
care  with  which  he  has  preserved 
the  structure  and  its  associations. 
It  is  situated  in  Clerkenwell,  about 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Clerken- 
well Green,  a  great  place  for  de- 
mocratic meetings.  The  Gate  is 
within  an  eighteenpenny  cab-fare 
from  Bond-street. 

Peabody  Buildings.  — These 
buildings  are  at  Spitalfields,  Isling- 
ton, Shadwell,  "Westminster,  and 
Chelsea,  andtogether  they  provide 
tenements  for  nearly  600  families. 
The  Trust  has  acquired  other 
sites,  on  which  other  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection. 
The  amount  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
Gift  is  £500,000.  The  last  re- 
port of  the  Peabody  trustees  shows 
that  they  had  expended  up 
to  the  close  of  last  year  in  land 
and  buildings  £300,000.  Up- 
wards of  £66,000  of  this  sum  are 
at  present  unproductive,  as  two 
sites  are  not  yet  built  upon,  and 
the  dwellings  upon  two  other 
sites  are  not  finished.  The  num- 
ber of  families  now  in  residence 
at  the  trustees'  buildings  is  882, 
occupying    1875     rooms.       The 


average  rent  per  room  is  Is.  lOd. 
per  week,  and  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  head  of  each  family 
about  £1  3s.  Id.  The  net  income 
derived  from  the  buildings  is  about 
24  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
outlay. 

Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St. 
John's  Wood-road,  should  by  all 
means  be  visited  during  the  crick- 
eting season,  especially  on  the  day 
of  a  grand  match — such  as  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Eton  and 
Harrow,  or  the  Gentlemen  and 
players  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club  (see  former  page) .  The  charge 
for  admission  is  sixpence,  and  on 
great  field  days  thousands  of  per- 
sons congregate  to  see  the  finish, 
the  female  element  being  largely 
and  fashionably  represented. 
There  is  also  a  fine  ground  at  the 
Kennington  Oval,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Bichard  III.,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting 
relics  of  former  days.  It  is  ref  erred 
to  by  Shakspeare  in  his  play  of 
"  Bichard  III."  Although  built 
in  1466,  it  is  yet  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  Its  present 
proprietors  have  converted  it  into 
a  restaurant.  In  what  were  the 
great  Banqueting  Hall,  the 
Throne  Boom,  and  the  Council 
Chamber,  dinners,  luncheons,  and 
suppers  are  served,  while  on  the 
ground-floor  leading  to  the  Hall, 
is  an  extensive  luncheon  counter 
and  bar. 

Derby  Day  and  Paces. — The 
chief  race  meetings  within  reach  of 
London  are  those  of  Epsom,  in  the 
last  week  of  May,  the  Ascot,  in  the 
second  week  of  June,  Hampton 
in  the  third  week  of  June,  Good- 
wood on  July  30th,  and  New- 
market on  September  24th  and 
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October  7th.  All  these  places 
are  within  a  few  hours'  railway 
journey  of  London.  Trains  run 
frequently  from  the  Victoria  and 
London  Bridge  stations  of  the 
Brighton  Railway  to  Epsom 
Downs,  close  to  the  stands  erected 
thereby.  The  most  amusing  way 
of  going  is  by  road,  if  you  can 
make  up  a  party  for  an  open  car- 
riage and  pair  ;  all  other  ways  are 
tame  by  comparison.  Take  a 
hamper  with  lunch.  A  hansom 
cab  may  be  hired  to  do  the  dis- 
tance at  about  £2  for  the  day. 

Boat  Race. — The  great  annual 
boat  race  between  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
takes  place  about  a  fortnight 
before  Easter. 

Freemasons'  Lodges.  —  The 
head-quarters  of  Freemasonry  in 
London  is  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  61  to  63,  Great  Queen- 
street  ;  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Long  Acre  in  the  line  of  Coventry- 
street  and  Piccadilly,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  Lincoln'  s-inn- fields, 
within  a  Is.  cab  fare  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus. 


Concerts  and  Concert 
Rooms. 

Queen's  Concert  Rooms,  Han- 
over-square, Regent-street.  — 
First-class  concerts  and  Balls. 

Willis's  .Rooms, Langham  Place. 
—  Concerts  and  amateur  theatri- 
cal performances. 

St.  James's  Sail,  Picadilly 
and  Regent-street.  —  Concerts, 
balls,  public  meetings,  and 
Christy's  Minstrels. 

Royal  Albert  Sail,  in  front  of 
the  building  erected  for  the 
Annual  International  Exhibition. 
The  exhibition  of  '74  is  the  last 
one  that  will  be  held. 


Money.— The  coins  used  in 
England  oftentimes  confuse  the 
traveller.  A  description  of  the 
relative  value  of  English  as  com- 
pared with  American  money  with 
be  found  of  service. 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin ;  not  in 
general  circulation,  it  having 
been  discontinued  some  years. 
By  fashionable  shopkeepers 
guineas  are  still  quoted,  and  fees 
in  the  medical  profession  are 
usually  charged  in  guineas.  The 
purity  of  the  gold  is  greater 
than  that  at  present  in  use; 
value  21s. 

A  Sovereign,  or  pound  ster- 
ling, is  the  standard  gold  coin  of 


the  kingdom  ;  20s.  British  cur- 
rency, or  H  84c.  in  American 
money  (gold  basis). 


Half-sovereign, 


10s.: 


the  smallest  gold   coin  used  in 
England  ;  value  $2  42c. 
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The  Ckown  Piece.— From  its  decimal  system,  it  being  one- 
bulky  size  the  crown  piece  is  tenth  of  a  pound;  but  the  idea 
seldom   used;   it  is  larger  than 


the  silver  American    dollar ;   in 
value  $1  21c. 

The  Halfcrown.  —  Care 
should  be  taken  to  discriminate 
between  the  half-crown  and  the 
florin,   as    they     are   much    the 


abandoned. 


One  Shilling. — About  the 
size  and  value  of  a  silver  quarter- 
dollar  ;  25  cents-. 


Sixpence.  —  Travellers  are 
advised  to  carry  a  good  supply  of 
tbis  useful  little  coin,  as  by  so 


same  size,  although  the  stamped 
impression  of  the  two  coins  are 
unlike. 

The  Florin  was  first  coined 
some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proposed      to       introduce       the 


doing  they  often  avoid  being 
overcharged  by  cabmen  and 
others;  value  12-^ cents. 

Fourpence.—  The   distinction 
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between     the     Fourpenny     and  Half-penny.— Half  the  value 

Threepenny    piece    is    that    the      of  the  above,  and  twice  the  size 


Threepenny  has  a  smooth  edge 
and    the     Fourpenny    a    milled 


edge  ;  value  respectively  6  cents 
and  8  cents. 

One  Penny.— The  bronze 
coin  has  entirely  superseded  the 
old-fashioned       heavy       copper 


penny,  which  -was  drawn  from 
circulation  some  year3  ago  ;  the 
value  is  2  cents. 


of  the  American  penny,  or  one 
cent,  value  I  cent. 

COMMONS  NEAR  LONDON. 

These  are  places  to  which  the 
Londoners  resort  frequently  in 
great  numbers  during  the  summer 
months  for  fresh  air  and  rural 
amusements.  Foremost  stands 
Hampstead  Heath,  which  may 
be  reached  by  rail  from  any  of 
the  North  London  line  stations, 
from  Fenchurch  Street  in  the 
city,  from  Victoria  and  Kensing- 
ton, and  all  the  stations  on  the 
Metropolitan  line,  or  by  omnibus 
from  the  Victoria  station,  the 
Mansion  House,  and  Tottenham- 
court-road.  There  are  some  very 
pretty  and  interesting  walks  here, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

DOWNS  NEAR  LONDON. 

A  short  trip  from  London  Bridge 
or  Charing  Cross  stations  to 
Caterham  Junction  will  intro- 
duce the  tourist  to  the  fine  open 
chalky  downs  of  Riddlesdown, 
near  Croydon.  At  Coulsdon 
are  some  interesting  British 
barrows,  and  at  Caterham  are 
various  relics  of  ancient  encamp- 
ments, also  probably  British. 
Some  wild  scenery  of  a  pictu- 
resque description  will  be  found 
on  Banstead  JDoicns,  reached  from 
Sutton,    and    commanding    fine 
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views  of  Leith  Hill  and  the 
towers  of  Westminster  (same 
line).  From  Banstead  the  tourist 
may  go  on  to  Epsom  Eoivns,where 
the  celebrated  races  of  that  name 
are  run. 

Clapham  Common  is  a  place 
where  outdoor  sports  and  recrea- 
tions are  indulged  in,  as  also  is 
Wandsworth  Common.  The  fine 
avenue  of  old  elms  here  are  those 
under  which  Dr.  Johnson  often 
walked,  and  here  are  also  some 
very  fine  old  pollard  oaks.  Streat- 
tiam  Common  affords  some  pictu- 
resque landscape  views,  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  suburbs. 
Barnes  Common  is  famous  for 
the  variety  of  beautiful  mosses 
which  can  be  gathered  there. 
Wimbledon  Common  is  that  on 
which  the  volunteers  assemble,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  in  another 
page,  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  village  of  Wimbledon,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  common,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp, 
said  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
year  568,  where  a  great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  kings  of 
Kent  and  Wessex.  From  this 
common  the  tourist  may  enter 
Richmond  Park.  All  of  these 
commons  may  be  reached  by  rail 
from  the  stations  at  London 
Bridge,  Cannon  Street,  Moorgate 
Street,  and  Ludgate  Hill,  and  in 
the  City  from  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan line  in  various  parts  of 
London. 

To  Edmonton. 

This  place  is  about  eleven  miles 
from  London.  Charles  Lamb 
and  his  sister  Mary  were  buried 
in  the  churchyard  here,  where  the 
tombstones  may  be  seen  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  road. 
Readers  of  John  Gilpin's  ride  to 


Edmonton  will  smile  to  see  the 
old  Bell  Inn  here.  May  be 
reached  by  rail  from  Bishopsgate 
Street. 

To  Waltham. 

This  place  is  famous  for  its 
ancient  abbey  church,  dating  from 
the  old  days  of  the  Saxons,  its 
remains  of  monastic  buildings, 
the  cross  raised  by  King  Edward 
in  memory  of  his  queen  Elearjor, 
&c.  By  railway  from  Bishopsgate 
Street. 

To  Broxboukne. 

A  pleasant  little  place  within  a 
short  ride  by  rail  or  walk  of  the  old 
Eye  House,  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated  Rye  House  plot. 
Nice  gardens  and  good  fishing  at 
the  inn  here ;  19  miles  from 
London.  Rail  from  Bishopsgate 
Street. 

To  Cheshunt. 

This  place  is  about  sixteen 
miles  from  London,  and  one  from 
the  railway  station.  At  Cheshunt 
and  Great  House  lived  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  ' '  Theobalds  "  is  famous 
in  connection  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Lord  Burleigh,  James  I., 
and  Charles  II.  The  college 
here  was  founded  by  a  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  in  1792.  Near 
the  church  stands  Pengelly 
House,  in  which  Richard  Crom- 
well resided.  Albury  Walk  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  Dr.  Watts. 

To  Stanmoue  Heath. 

This  heath,  commanding  some 
very  fine  views  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor, 
and  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  is  best 
reached  from  Elstree  station,  on 
the  Midland  Railway,  by  a  walk 
of  two  miles. 
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LONDON  SUBURBS  AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The  northern  heights  of  Lon- 
don afford  some  very  pleasant 
drives,  and  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting  peeps  at 
rural  scenery,  ancient  buildings, 
notable  houses,  and  localities  in- 
teresting from  their  historical  as- 
sociations, may  be  caught  in  the 
course  of  brief  rides  into  the 
suburbs,  or  into  neighbourhoods 
adjoining  them  by  road,  rail  or 
boat.  Of  these  we  can  but  note 
a  few. 

To  Kew. 

Kew  may  be  reached  by  trains, 
which  run  frequently,  from  the 
Waterloo,  the  Ludgate  Hill,  or 
the  Bishop's  Road  station  of  the 
Underground  Line.  It  may  also 
be  reached  by  omnibus  from  the 
'  City  and  Piccadilly.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant village  in  Surrey,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  about  six 
miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
It  is  connected  with  Brentford — 
often  named  by  Shakespeare — by 
a  stone  bridge,  and  is  distinguished 
for  its  Botanical  Gardens,  chiefly 
designed  for  the  cultivation 
of  exotics.  It  is  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  and  is 
open  every  day  from  one  o'clock 
till  dusk,  except  on  Sunday,  when 
the  hours  are  from  two  to  sunset. 
Its  grounds  extend  over  75  acres, 
and  are  beautifully  laid  out.  The 
great  painter,  Gainsborough's 
grave  is  in  the  churchyard  at 
Kew.  A  tablet  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Gainsborough 
in  the  Church  by  E.  M.  Ward, 
R.A.  The  Winter  Garden  is  583 
feet  in  length,  and  extends  over 
10  acres.  The  Palm  Souse  mea- 
sures 362  feet  in  length  by  100 


in  breadth,  and  is  66  ft.  high,  and 
contains  some  noble  specimens  of 
various  kinds  of  palms.  One  of 
the  conservatories  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  ferns,  native  and  tro- 
pical ;  another  to  cactuses.  The 
Pleasure  Grounds  are  open  the 
same  hours  and  days  as  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  Near  here  is 
Kew  Palace,  the  favourite  retreat 
of  George  III.,  also  Cambridge 
Cottage,  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  Cum- 
berland Lodge,  where  the  late 
King  of  Hanover  lived  while 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  popu- 
lation is  1,099. 

To  Richmond. 
Richmond,  also  in  Surrey, 
stands  upon  an  eminence  about 
\\  miles  from  Kew  and  9  from 
London.  It  may  be  reached  either 
direct  from  London,  by  omnibus 
from  Kew,  or  by  rail  from  Kew 
Gardens  Station.  The  view;  of 
the  Thames  and  its  beautiful 
valley  from  Richmond  Hill  is  a 
famous  one.  Richmond  has  been 
the  seat  of  a  Royal  palace  for 
centuries.  Of  the  old  palace,  built 
by  Henry  VII.  in  1499,  anciently 
called  Sheen,  and  by  him  named 
Richmond,  nothing  remains,  its 
site  being  built  over.  Many 
families  of  distinction  have  seats 
in  this  lovely  neighbourhood, 
which  well  deserves  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  won  as  a  pleasant  re- 
sort for  town-wearied  Cockneys. 
The  town  of  Richmond  extends 
up  the  slope  of  a  hill  for  about  a 
mile  and  overlooks  the  Thames. 
Among  the  monuments  in  the 
parish  church  is  one  to  Kean,  the 
actor,  and  another  to  the  poet 
Thompson.  The  Thames  is 
crossed  here  by  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches.  The  famous 
deer-park  adjoining-the  town  has 
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a  circuit  of  eight  miles.  It  was 
formed  by  Charles  I.  The  old 
park,  which  belonged  to  the  old 
palace,  forms  a  dairy  farm  once 
occupied  by  George  III.,  who 
vainly  tried  to  exclude  his  people 
from  the  park ;  it  extends  along 
the  river  to  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at 
Kew.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  15,110.  The  gates  of 
Bichmond  Park  are  a  few  steps 
from  the  terrace,  from  which  the 
great  view  already  spoken  of  is 
obtained.  It  was  at  the  old  palace 
of  Sheen  that  Edward  III.  died. 
Chaucer  was  surveyor  of  works 
to  the  palace  of  Sheen,  the  his- 
tory of  which  is  deeply  interest- 
ing. 

Twickenham     akd     Hampton 
Court. 

Twickenham  is  a  village  on 
the  Tbames  in  Middlesex,  imme- 
diately opposite  Bichmond  and 
12  miles  from  St.  Paul's.  Twick- 
enham Ait,  an  island  in  the  river, 
is  a  favourite  holiday  resort  with 
Londoners.  It  has  a  population 
of  8,077.  Pope,  the  poet,  lived 
and  was  buried  here,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  church,  which  is  a  fine 
Doric  building.      Just  beyond  is 

Teddington,  a  little  quiet,  out- 
of-the-way  spot,  thoroughly  rural 
and  sequestered,  a  favourite  place 
for  anglers.  Teddington  lock  is 
the  first  on  the  Thames.  Here 
lived  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
Elizabeth's  day,  and  here,  in 
1618,  lived  the  great  Quaker, 
"William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  worthless 
Paul  "Whitehead  and  the  worthy 
Dr.  Stephen  Hales  both  resided 
in  Teddington.  The  latter  built 
the  church  tower  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.     Pretty  Peg  Woffington 


lived  here,  and  near  once  upon  a 
time 


The  readers  of  Boswell  will  not 
have  forgotten  Eltty  Clive.  Sir 
Horace  Walpole  (another  nota- 
bility of  this  neighbourhood), 
had  a  residence,  called  Straw- 
berry Hill,  here.  Of  Twicken- 
ham, Meadows  wrote : 

"  Twit' nam,  the  Muses'  favourite  seat, 
Twit'nam,  the  Graces'  loved  retreat  : 
There  polished  Essex  went  to  sport— 
The  pride  and  victim  of  a  court. 
There  Bacon  tuned  the  graceful  lyre 
To  soothe  Eliza's  haughty  ire. 

Twit'nam,  where  Hyde,  majestic  sage, 
Eetired  from  folly's  frantic  stage ; 
Twit'nam,  where  frolic  Wharton  re- 
velled, 
Where   Montagu,*  with   locks   dish- 
evelled 
(Conflict  of  dirt  and  warmth  divine) 
Invoked— and  scandalized  the  nine." 

etc.,  etc.,  for  the  poet  goes  on  to 
point  out,  as  intimately  associated  , 
with  this  pleasant  neighbourhood, 
Bolingbroke,  Henry  Fielding, 
George  II.,  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field and  others.  Cibber  wrote 
his  play  of  "  The  Befusal"  here. 
Pope's  grotto  is  still  here;  it 
stood  in  the  garden  of  his  house, 
which  was  long  since  pulled 
down.  Hoffland,  Jervas,  and 
Hudson,  the  famous  painters, 
lived  here,  and  so  did  a  greater 
than  they — Turner.  The  grounds 
on  the  left,  below  Bichmond 
Bridge,  are  those  of  Twit'nam  or 
Twickenham  Park,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Twickenham.  There 
Bacon,  the  great  Lord  Chancellor, 
lived.  This  part  of  the  river  is 
in  high  favour  with  those  who 
delight  to  spend  a  quiet  summer 
eveniog  in  a  rowing-boat.  Abcut 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  beyond  this 
place,  through 

*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
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Bushey  Park,  (a  right-of-way 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  a 
cohhler  and  not  a  king)  and  a 
noble  avenue  of  chest  iut  trees, 
at  a  distance  of  15  miles  south- 
west from  London)  we  reach 

Hampton  Court  Palace. — 
It  was  built  originally  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who  presented  it  in 
1526  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  built 
the  grand  hall  and  made  other 
additions.  Oliver  Cromwell  pur- 
chased and  made  it  his  favourite 
residence,  and  it  was  considerably 
enlarged  by  William  III.,  the 
architect  being  Sir  Christopher 
"Wren.  The  state  apartments  are 
open  from  ten  to  six  from  April 
1st  to  October  1st,  and  from  ten 
to  four  during  the  other  months, 
every  day  except  Friday ;  and  on 
Sundays  from  two  to  six,  and  two 
to  four  in  winter.  The  rooms 
contain  an  extensive  collection  of 
paintings. 

Hampton  Court  owed  much  to 
the  taste  and  munificence  of 
Charles  I.  Let' us  commence  our 
wanderings  by  enteriog  the  old 
hall,  which  is  reached  up  a 
dark  staircase  on  the  left-hand 
under  the  arch,  and  entered  by  a 
door  under  the  gallery,  "  Where 
the  music  did  play.' '  The  hall  is 
a  very  splendid  one ;  it  is  106 
feet  long  and  sixty  in  height. 
The  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  representing  the 
quarterings  of  Henry  and  his 
half-dozen  wives.  The  State 
apartments  are  reached  by  the 
"  King's  Grand  Staircase " 
through  a  colonnade  built  by 
Wren.  The  celebrated  cartoons 
of  Haphael,  which  were  here  so 
long,  have  been  removed  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  In 
the  apartment  adjoining  the  hall — 
the  withdrawing-room — are  some 
additional  specimens  of  tapestry, 


greatly  injured  by  age.  In  the 
gardeus  are  shaded  walks,  and 
terraces  overlooking  the  river. 
The  great  vine,  the  largest  in 
Europe,  is  here ;  it  measures 
110  feet  in  the  extent  of  its 
branches  from  the  stem,  the 
principal  stem  itself  having  a 
circumference  of  nearly  thirty 
inches.  It  frequently  yields  two 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  grapes 
a  year.  The  palace  contains  a 
magnificent  collection  of  histori- 
cal portraits  and  contemporary 
pictures.  The  ceilings  of  many 
of  the  apartments  were  painted  by 
Verrio — Holbein's  portraits  are 
particularly  fine.  There  are  others 
by  Titian  and  Velasquez.  Some 
of  the  trees  in  the  park,  beyond 
the  garden,  are  very  old  and  large. 
There  are  some  enormous  elms, 
oaks,  and  poplars.  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  maze  are  sources  of 
amusement  and  fun.  We  may 
return  to  London  direct.  The 
fares  are :  1st  class,  2s. ;  2nd 
class,  Is.   6d. ;  3rd  class,  Is.  3d. 

Near  Kew,  at  Chiswick,  is  the 
house  in  which  Hogarth  died.  By 
boat  we  may  readily  reach  Ful- 
ham,  where  is  the  quaint  old 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
by  the  river  Thames,  which  is 
there  comparatively  clear  and 
very  shallow.  In  many  places 
may  be  seen  large  flocks  of  stately 
swans,  belonging  to  the  various 
City  companies  and  private  in- 
dividuals. From  here  the  boats 
will  convey  us  to 

Chelsea  Hospital.  This 
most  meritorious  institution,  re- 
served for  retired  invalid  soldiers, 
was  founded  by  Charles  II.  and 
planned  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  faces  the  river,  and  consists  of 
a  main  structure  of  red  brick, 
and  two  wings,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  opening 
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fronting  on  the  river.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue  of 
its  royal  founder.  Over  400  pen- 
sioners are  maintained. 

We  group  all  the  above  famous 
places  together,  because  one  is  so 
near  the  other,  the  tourist  may 
therefore  readily  decide  how  many 
or  how  few  he  will  see  in  a  single 
day. 

London  to  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  by  Steamer. 
Leaving  the  landing-stage  at 
Charing  Cross  or  below  London 
Bridge,  having  taken  our  ticket 
(6d.  or  4d.),  we  steam  our  way 
down  to  the  Pool,  as  that  part  of 
the  river  is  called,  winding  our 
course  through  rows  of  colliers 
and  other  vessels  waiting  their 
turns  to  discharge.  We  pass,  on 
the  left,  the  Custom  House  and  the 
Tower,  and,  on  either  side,  the 
several  Bocks  of  which  mention 
has  been  made.  We  leave  behind 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and,  on  the 
right,  Deptford,  where  Peter  the 
Great  worked  as  a  shipwright. 
Until  opposite  Millwall,  on  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  we  see 

Greenwich. 
This  is  a  town  of  Kent,  five 
miles  S.E.  from  London  Bridge. 
This  manor  was  acquired  by  the 
Crown  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  royal  family  from 
that  remote  time.  Edward  I., 
Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  resided  here, 
and  Henry  VIII.  and  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  born 
here.  The  old  palace  which 
stood  here  was  taken  down  at 
the  Restoration,  when  the  mag- 
nificent building,  known  as 
"  Greenwich  Hospital,"  was  com- 


menced by  Charles  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  and 
added  to  by  different  sovereigns. 
It  consists  of  four  quadrangles, 
viz.,  King  Charles's,  King 
William's,  Queen  Mary's,  and 
Queen  Anne's.  In  1696  it  was, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Queen 
Mary,  converted  into  an  hospital 
for  disabled  and  aged  seamen; 
but,  in  1869  the  pensioners  were 
discharged  on  out-pensions,  and 
the  building  closed  as  a  Hospital 
for  Seamen,  and,  after  remaining 
unused  for  a  few  years,  was,  in 
1872,  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
a  Royal  Naval  College. 

Adjoining  the  College  is  the 
fine  establishment,  known  as  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  for  the 
education  of  1,000  boys,  sons 
of  persons  connected  with  the 
Navy.  In  the  "College"  is  a  fine 
picture  gallery  open  to  the  public, 
known  as  the  "Painted  Hall," 
which  contains  many  beautiful 
historical  paintings,  with  statues 
of  Nelson  and  Duncan,  and  in- 
teresting personal  relics  of  these 
heroes.  The  Royal  Observa- 
tory, established  fn  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  1675,  occupies  the 
top  of  some  steeply  rising  ground 
in  the  fine  old  park,  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river :  a 
glorious  view  may  be  obtained 
from  it.  Calculations  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  all  astrono- 
mical and  meteorological  obser- 
vations are  regulated  by  "  Green- 
wich time  "  all  over  the  world. 
About  three  miles  from  Green- 
wich is — 

Woolwich,  formerly  a  small 
village  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men ;  it  now  has  a  population  of 
nearly  50,000. 

The  Arsenal  is  only  shown  by 
tickets,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall, 
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and  are  available  on  Tiiesdays 
and  Thursdays,  from  10  to  ll£ 
a.m.  and  from  2  to  4^  p.m. 
It  contains  an  immense  store 
of  arms  of  all  descriptions,  es- 
teemed the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  Arsenal  consists  of  a  series 
of  corrugated  iron  buildings, 
covering  several  acres  of  space, 
and  enclosing  large  and  power- 
ful rolling  mills. 

Here  is  to  be  seen  the  most 
powerful  steam  hammer  in  the 
world.  The  completion  of  which, 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  great  artillery  of  the  future, 
was  completed  in  April,  1874, 
in  anticipation  of  the  visit  then 
about  to  be  and  since  paid  to 
England  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  when  in  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Campbell,  C.B.,  E.A., 
superintendent  of  the  department, 
and  other  officers,  the  steam  pipes 
were  charged  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  hammer  was  worked. 
At  the  first  trial  it  moved  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease,  and  tbe 
big  steam  cranes  on  either  side, 
each  of  which  will  lift  from  80 
to  100  tons,  swung  round  with 
perfect  freedom.  One  of  the 
cranes  lifted  into  its  place  a  huge 
steam  cylinder,  which  is  to  be 
employed  to  lift  one  of  the 
furnace  doors.  The  enormous 
power  of  the  new  hammer  can 
only  be  fully  realised  by  seeing 
it  in  operation ;  to  say  it  is  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world 
conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
capabilities.  Although  it  has 
been  described  as  a  30-ton  ham- 
mer, the  weight  of  the  falling 
portion  is  really  within  a  few 
pounds  of  40  tons,  and  the  force 
of  the  falling  weight  is  accele- 
rated many  times  by  the  use  of 
steam  to  drive  it  down  from  the 
top.     It  is  estimated  that  the  use 


of  "top  steam"  is  equal  to 
allowing  the  hammer  to  fall  of 
its  own  weight  from  a  height  of 
80  feet.  It  has  been  allowed  a 
striking  fall  of  15ft.  3in.,  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  determined 
what  is  the  actual  force  of  the 
blow  it  will  strike.  The  hammer 
is  46  feet  in  height,  and  covers 
with  it  s  supports  a  base  of  about 
120  feet  square.  Above  the 
ground  it  weighs  500  tons,  and 
the  iron  used  in  the  foundation 
below  weighs  665  tons.  It  has 
cost  altogether  about  £50,000, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  paid  to  Messrs.  Nasmyth, 
Wilson,  &  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
the  patentees  and  manufacturers. 
One  of  the  furnaces  from  which 
the  hammer  is  to  be  fed  has  also 
been  set  to  work.  It  is  large 
enough  to  make  a  comfortable 
dwelling-house,  and  an  omnibus 
might  be  driven  in  at  the  door- 
way. The  door  of  this  furnace 
weighs  seven  tons,  and  is  an  iron 
frame  filled  with  fire  bricks,  of 
which  it  required  1,500.  The 
construction  of  tins  furnace  has 
absorbed  altogether  no  fewer 
than  15,000  bricks  without  in- 
cluding the  chimney,  and  tbe 
casting  of  the  iron  framing  and 
other  work  connected  with  the 
hammer  has  occupied  the  work- 
men of  the  Dial  Square  in  the 
Rojral  Arsenal  incessantly  for 
several  months.  The  noise 
caused  by  the  steam  blast  when 
the  hammer  is  at  work  can 
be  heard  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  On  each  side  of  it  are 
enormous  furnaces  which  heat 
the  metal  to  be  submitted  to  its 
tremendous  stroke ;  and  tongs  of 
iron,  themselves  weighing  many 
tons,  lie  ready  to  grasp  the  glow- 
ing masses,  and  to  turn  them 
under    the    awful    blow.      The 
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head  of  the  hammer — which,  of 
course,  works  vertically  —  is 
detachable,  so  that  if  the  monster 
breaks  his  steel  fist  upon  coil  or 
anvil  another  can  be  quickly 
supplied.  These  huge  heads 
alone  are  big  as  a  sugar-hogs- 
head, and  come  down  upon  the 
white-hot  iron  with  a  force  of 
over  a  thousand  foot  tons.  For 
it  is  not  merely  with  its  own 
weight  of  thirty  tons  that  the 
shaft  descends ;  steam  is  injected 
behind  the  falling  piston  which 
drives  it  down  with  vastly  en- 
hanced rapidity  and  impulse ; 
while  more  wonderful,  perhaps, 
then  anything  to  be  seen  above 
ground  is  the  hidden  portion  of 
this  stupendous  forge.  There  is 
revealed  to  sight  nothing  of  this 
lower  portion  except  a  flat  table 
of  iron— the  anvil — level  with 
the  floor  of  the  foundry;  but 
underneath  this  has  been  built 
an  extraordinarily  solid  founda- 
tion. Huge  tablets  of  foot- 
thick  castings  alternate  with 
concrete  and  enormous  baulks  of 
timber,  and  with  lower  beds  of 
concrete,  and  piles  driven  deep 
into  the  solid  earth,  to  compose 
a  bed  for  the  uppermost  plate 
upon  which  the  giant  delivers 
his  terrible  stroke.  Less  than 
this  would  not  render  it  safe  to 
work  the  hammer  to  its  full 
power.  It  would  shake  down  its 
own  fastenings,  and  beat  the 
London  clay  basin  into  dust,  if 
all  that  prodigious  preparation 
were  not  made  for  the  earth- 
shaking  impact.  As  the  monster 
actually  works  —  soberly  and 
obediently  though  he  does  it — 
the  solid  soil  trembles,  and 
everything  moveable  shivers  far 
and  near  as,  with  a  scream  of 
the  steam,  and  a  turn  of  a  little 
lever- wheel,   our   "hammer    of 


Thor"  comes  thunde ling  down, 
mashing  the  hot  iron  into  shape, 
as  easily  as  if  it  were  crimson 
dough,  squirting  jets  of  scarlet 
and  yellow  yeast. 

The  Royal  Military  Repository, 
on  Woolwich  Common,  contains 
an  assortment  of  ancient  arms, 
and  models  of  the  various  forts 
within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  of  vessels  of  war, 
&c. 

At  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  to  the  S.E.  of  Wool- 
wich Common,  candidates  for 
commissions  in  the  Eoyal  Engi- 
neers and  Royal  Artillery 
receive  their  professional  educa- 
tion. Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  160  students. 

Woolwich  owes  its  prosperity 
originally  to  Henry  VIII.,  who 
first  established  a  dock  here, 
which  is  consequently  now  the 
oldest  in  the  country.  The 
branches  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  have  been  here  since 
the  accession  of  George  I. 
Originally  the  foundry  for  cast- 
ing brass  ordnance  was  in  Moor- 
fields  in  London. 


London    to    Windsor,     Stoke 
pogis  and  bubnham  beeches. 

By  the  Great  Western  or  North 
London  Line  we  travel  to  Wind- 
sor, a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Thames,  and  connected  with 
Eton  by  an  iron  bridge  across 
the  river.  The  streets  are  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  houses  are  old 
and  mean  in  appearance.  The 
parish  church  is  a  large  handsome 
Gothic  building,  and  has  recently 
been  restored,  so  also  has  the 
Guildhall,  which  is  a  stately 
building,  supported  by  arches 
and  columns  of  Portland  stone , 
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and  the  room  in  which  the  cor- 
poration meet  is  spacious  and 
convenient.  It  contains  por- 
traits of  the  sovereigns  of 
England  from  James  I.  to  Queen 
Anne.  There  is  a  barrack  here 
for  infantry,  and  a  large  building 
for  four  hundred  cavalry. 
Windsor  Castle  is  the  principal 
object  of  interest  in  the  town.  It 
was  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  stands  pleasantly  on 
a  hill,  the  base  of  which,  towards 
the  north,  is  washed  by  the 
Thames.  The  views  from  here 
are  very  varied  and  extensive. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the 
White  Hart  and  Castle.  In  the 
vault  of  St.  George's  Chapel  lie 
the  remains  of  many  English 
sovereigns,  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
George  III.  and  his  queen, 
William  IV.  and  his  queen, 
Charles  I.  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  others :  the  monu- 
ment of  the  last  is  universally 
admired.  In  this  chapel  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  takes  place.  The  Wol- 
sey  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  St. 
George's,  has  recently  been  re- 
stored and  decorated  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Prince  Consort.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  of  surpassing 
excellence,  and  may  safely  chal- 
lenge competition  with  any  of 
the  most  costly  and  elaborate 
specimens  of  decorative  art  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  The  castle 
is  rich  in  decorations  and  works 
of  art,  and  contains  pictures, 
statuary,  and  bronzes  of  great 
rarity  and  value.  The  principal 
gallery  in  which  these  works  are 
shown  is  over  500  feet  in  length. 
In  one  of  the  towers  James  I.  of 
Scotland  was  confined.  There 
is  a  beautiful  park,  which  you  of 


course  will  visit,  Virginia  Water, 
the  rotting  trunk  of  Heme's  Oak, 
described  in  Harrison  Ains  worth's 
story  of  Windsor  Castle,  &c. 
This  oak  was  blown  down  a  few 
years  since.  At  the  end  of  the 
"  Long  Walk,"  which  is  three 
miles  long,  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  George  III.  by  West- 
macott.  A  short  distance  from 
Windsor  is — 

Fkogmore,  the  residence  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Queen's  mother,  now  occupied 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian.  At  a  distance  of  five 
miles  from  Windsor  and  reached 
from  the  station  at  Slough  (the 
trains  are  however  few)  we  may 
visit 

Stoke  Pogis  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, the  manor  of  which  was 
once  held  by  W.  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
poet  Gray  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  tranquil  life,  and  was  buried 
here.  The  little  churchyard  is  the 
scene  of  his  best  known  poem, 
the  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard."  Close  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  park,  in  which  the 
church  is  situated,  is  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of 
Gray.  Some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  wild  forest  scenery,  of 
a  weird  and  remarkably  pictur- 
esque character,  exists  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  from  Stoke 
Pogis.  It  is  a  place  dear  to  Eng- 
lish landscape  painters,  namely, 

Burnham  Beeches,  a  ride  or 
walk  through  which  will  be 
most  enjoyable  by  way  of  em- 
ploying a  summer  afternoon. 
The  visitor  will  find  the  wood 
at  East  Burnham,  the  caniage- 
road  across  the  common  will 
take  you  into  the  midst  of  gigan- 
tic beeches  of  the  most  grotesque 
shapes.     Tradition   ascribes  the 
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pollarding  of  these  trees  to  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  and  the  native 
peasants'  idea  of  them  is  that 
they  are  as  old  as  the  world. 

To  Eton. 

Eton,  20  miles  from  London, 

S.W.,  is  noted  for  its  College, 

which  was  founded  in  1440,  and 


tern  and  George.)  Eton  College 
was  founded  in  1440  hy  Henry 
"VI.  The  library  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  books,  and 
a  fine  assortment  of  Oriental 
MSS.  In  the  ante-chapel  is  a 
marble  statue  of  the  founder,  in 
his  royal  robes,  and  another  of 
bronze   in  the    principal   court 
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for  the  many  celebrated  men 
who  received  their  education 
there.  It  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  opposite  Windsor, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge.  The  average  number  of 
boys  resident  in  the  College  is 
about  800,  chiefly  the  sons  of 
noblemen  and  wealthy  com- 
moners.     Motels :    Great    Wes- 


Among  eminent,  men  who  were 
educated  here  we  may  mention 
the  famous  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Boyle,  West,  Fox,  Canning, 
Hallam,  the  historian,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

To    the    Crystal    Palace   at 

Sydenham. 

Sydenham  is  eight  miles  S. 


LONDON  SUBURBS. 
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from  London  Bridge.  In  1854 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  opened 
here  by  the  Queen.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  London  Bridge  and 
Croydon  line  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Bail- 
way  ;  Sydenham  Hill  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Bailway,  and 
Lower  Sydenham  on  the  London, 
Bromley,  and  Bickley  line  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  take  our  train 
at  London  Bridge  Station.  The 
fares  including  admission  to  the 
palace,  are :  hrst  class,  2s.  6d.  ; 
second  class,  2s.  We  pass 
through  Bermondsey,  Peckham, 
and  Nunhead,  where  there  is  a 
large  cemetery.  At  the  Nunhead 
statioa  is  a  branch  line  running  to 
Blackheath  and  Greenwich  Park. 
Hotels  :  the  *  Queen's  and  a 
fine  family  hotel  (the  Crys- 
tal Palace)  adjoins  the  Palace, 
where  families  or  single  tra- 
vellers can  be  provided  with 
rooms  at  reasonable  rates.  In 
the  Palace  there  are  portions 
appropriated  to  tropical  trees  and 
plants  ;  to  courts,  illustrative  of 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  ancient 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Boman 
times,  with  courts  of  Assyria, 
Alhambra,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Italy :  containing  casts  and  copies 
of  various  interesting  and  mas- 
terly relics  of  the  past,  and  the 
sculptured  works  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  all  times,  ancient  and 
modern.  It  has  a  large  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  tropical  plants, 
museums,  reading-rooms,  re- 
freshment saloons,  bazaars,  con- 
certs, plays,  in  short,  everything 
to  please  both  the  eye  and  the 
appetite.  A  visit  to  the  palace 
and  its  grounds  will  very  well 
occupy  a  couple  of  days. 
Brilliant   displays   of    fireworks 


are  occasionally  added  to  the 
other  numerous  attractions. 

To  Bamsgate  and  Margate. 
(Hotels  :  Granville  and  Clifton- 
ville),  two  hours  by  rail  from 
London  via  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover,  are  two  of  the  chief 
seaside  resorts  in  the  summer, 
they  are  crowded  during  July 
and  August.  The  sea  bathing  is 
good,  the  views  beautiful,  the 
coast  of  France  can  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day.  The  Granville  Hotel, 
at  Bamsgate,  or  rather  at  St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea,  is  an  elegant 
and  commodious  hotel,  situated 
on  the  ease  cliff,  and  overlooking 
the  celebrated  sands  of  Bamsgate. 
The  mild  temperature  of  its  vi- 
cinity and  its  southern  aspect 
render  it  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing residences  at  the  sea-side, 
and  specially  adapted  for  winter 
residence.  There  is  a  complete 
Hydropathic  establishment,  and 
Turkish,  ozone,sea,  and  swimming 
baths  in  the  hotel. 

London  to  Dulwich  College. 
Dulwich  is  a  village  in  Sur- 
rey, five  miles  out  of  London 
from  Waterloo  Bridge.  The 
famous  College  is  that  founded 
by  the  good  old  actor,  Edward 
Alleyn,  in  1619.  It  is  a  free 
grammar  school,  consisting  of  the 
high  and  low  schools.  In  1869 
the  fees  for  the  higher  school 
were  raised,  to  this  exhibitions 
are  attached  for  boys  who  are 
going  to  the  universities.  The 
picture  gallery  is  the  great  at- 
tractive feature  for  tourists,  as  it 
contains  some  choice  pictures  by 
the  great  Flemish,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  masters,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  a  king  of  Poland,  and 
were  bequeathed  to  the  College 
by  a  nephew  of  the  purchaser. 
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London  to  Rochester. 
Rochester,  a  town  on  the  Med- 
way  (opposite  Strood),  is  well 
worth  a  visit  (by  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover,  or  S.  E. 
Railways),  for  the  sake  of  the 
splendid  old  Castle,  built  by 
King  Stephen,  which  is  one  of 
the  noblest  ruins  in  the  king- 
dom,— and  the  Cathedral,  notable 
for  its  architectural  beauty,  and 
as  having  been  made,  with  the 
town,  the  scene  of  Dickens'  last 
novel,  "  Edwin  Drood." 


Route  4. 

LONDON    TO    OXFORD 
AND  WOODSTOCK. 

'TARTING  from  the 
Paddington  Station,  we 
pass  the  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green,  Han  well, 
Slough,  and  through 
Reading  reach — 

Oxford,  an  episcopal  city  and 
one  of  the  great  English  seats  of 
learning,  delightfully  situated  on 
a  gentle  eminence  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chenvell,  Thames, 
and  Isis,  49  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  Its  population  is 
27,000.  The  Clarendon  hotel  is 
admirably  managed  hy  Mr.  At- 
wood.  This  place,  of  very  re- 
mote antiquit}'-,  possesses  no 
manufactures  of  importance,  and 
is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  Uni- 
versity, which  consists  of  nine- 
teen colleges,  five  halls,  and  two 
private  halls  for  the  residence  of 
the  students.  Pupils  are  re- 
ceived at  any  age  in  the  halls, 
but  they  must  be  over  18  years 
before  entering  the  colleges. 
The  colleges  are  principally 
situated  in  the  main  street.  The 
University  received    its   charter 


in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There 
are  four  terms  kept  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  degrees  are  taken  in 
divinity,  law,  physic,  music,  and 
the  arts.  All  Souls'  College  was 
founded  in  1437,  Baliol  College 
by  the  father  of  the  Scottish 
king  of  that  name  in  1236, 
Christchurch  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
in  1525,  Corpus  Christi,  founded 
in  1516  by  Bishop  Fox,  Exeter 
College  in  1314,  Jesus  in  1571, 
Lincoln  in  1427,  Magdalen 
College  was  founded  in  1548, 
Mertonin  1264,  New  College  in 
1386,  Oriel  College  in  1326, 
Pembroke  in  1264,  Queen's 
College  in  1340,  St.  John's  in 
1555,  Trinity  in  1554.  Univer- 
sity College  has  been  traced  to 
King  Alfred,  the  greatest  among 
the  greatest  of  kings  of  the 
world,  who  founded  it  in  872, 
Wadharn  College  dates  from 
1613,  Worcester  College  was 
founded  in  1714.  The  halls  are 
St.  Alban's,  St.  Edmund's,  St. 
Mary,  Magdalen,  and  New  Inn. 
The  private  halls  are  Charsley's 
and  Benson's.  The  Bodleianisa 
public  library  founded  here  by 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  increased  by  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley.  It  is  of  immense  value,  and 
contains  above  250,000  volumes, 
many  of  them  are  unique,  and 
20,000  MSS.  The  Radcliffe 
library,  founded  in  1749,  is  also 
a  very  fine  one.  Oxford  has  a 
large  handsome  theatre.  The 
Ashmolean  Museum  contains  a 
very  interesting  natural  history 
collection.  The  Astronomical 
Observatory  is  a  fine  building. 
The  walks  about  the  city  and 
along  the  river  banks  are  very 
beautiful.  There  is  a  noble  me- 
morial cross  here  to  the  memory 
of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 
who   were    burnt    in    front     of 
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Baliol  College.  An  excursion  of 
less  than  eight  miles  will  con- 
vey us  to 

Blenheim,  House  and  Park, 
the  magnificent  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  Parliament  grant- 
ing half  a  million  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  contains  a  fine  library  and 
collection  of  choice  pictures  and 
statuary.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Clarendon  Hotel  will  provide  car- 
riages for  the  excursion.  A  little 
to  the  west  of  Blenheim  is  the 
ancient  and  royal  town  of — 

Woodstock,  situated  on  the 
Glyne>  and  nine  miles  N.W.  of 
Oxford.  It  contains  8,000  in- 
habitants, and  from  very  ancient 
times  has  been  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  gloves.  The 
hotel  is  The  Bear.  Of  old  here 
stood  one  of  the  king's  palaces, 
inhabited  by  English  kings  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
story  of  "  Woodstock"  will  find 
much  here  that  is  interesting, 
and  a  thought  will  surely  be 
given  to  the  beautiful,  but  un- 
happy, "  fair  Rosamond,"  whose 
"  maze"  was  also  here. 

Route  5. 

LONDON  TO  CAMBRIDGE 
AND  ELY. 

rAMBRIDGE,  anciently 
called  Granta,  and  by 
somebody  the  "  seat  of 
all  the  interlects,"  is 
situated  on  the  river 
Cam,  44  miles  from  London.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  its  great 
University  ;  which  dates  back  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  although 
it  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  630  by  a  king  of  East 
Anglia.     It  has  15  colleges  and 


two  halls.  The  library  contains 
900,000  volumes.  The  "  lions  " 
of  Cambridge  are  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  the  Library  and 
Museum  of  Trinity  College, 
The  Observatory,  The  Botanical 
Garden,  The  Round  Church  and 
St.  Mary's,  The  Guildhall  and 
Free  Library.  Queen's  College 
was  founded  in  1446,  St. 
Catherine's  in  1447,  Jesus  in 
1496,  Christ's  in  1505,  St.  John's 
in  1511,  Mary  Magdalen's  in 
1519,  Trinity  in  1546,  Emanuel 
in  1584,  Sidney  in  1590,  and 
Downing  in  1800.  The  hotels 
here  are  the  Bull,  BZoop,  and  lied 
Lion.  The  schools  containing 
the  Arundelian  Marbles  and 
Pomfret  Statues  are  connected 
with  the  University.  In  the 
Museum  are  many  interesting 
antiquities  and  relics,  including 
Guy  Fawkes's  lantern.  At  a 
distance  of  16  miles  N.W.  of 
Cambridge  is — 

Ely,  noted  for  its  fine  and 
venerable  cathedral,  built  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  William 
Rufus  and  Edward  III.  This  is 
the  only  unrepresented  city  in 
the  English  Parliament.  It  has 
a  population  of  7,428. 

Route  6. 

SOUTHAMPTON   TO 
LONDON. 

,  S  steam-packets  ply  re- 
gularly between  Ame- 
rica and  Southampton, 
we  will  now  go  to  this 
town,  which  is  about 
75  miles  from  London,  to  fetch  a 
few  imaginary  friends,  who  may 
join  us  at  that  point  and  accom- 
pany us  on  our  future  excursions 
from  London  and  elsewhere. 

Southampton  is  a  large  town 
in  Hampshire*    Since  the  estab- 
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lisliment  of  ocean  steam-navi- 
gation, by  the  construction  of 
capacious  clocks,  and  a  direct 
communication  with  London  and 
the  more  important  inland  towns 
by  railway,  it  has  risen  from  the 
position  of  a  mediocre  port  to 
that  of  a  first-class  one.  It  is 
the  mail  and  passenger  station  of 
the  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
North  German,  Lloyd,  and  other 
companies.  It  has  a  large  gene- 
ral foreign   and  coasting  trade. 


and  liberally  endowed  for  the 
promotion  of  learning ;  The 
Bargate — a  relic  of  the  ancient 
walls,  the  Monument  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  The 
Assembly  and  Lecture  Rooms, 
the  Library,  the  Museum,  and  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  Some  ancient 
houses  still  standing  are  interest- 
ing things  to  see,  and  it  has  a 
regatta,  and  annual  races  on 
Southampton  Common.  The 
harbour  is  a  good  one.  South- 
ampton has  many  pleasant  walks 


TLEY    ABBEY. 


The  hotels  are  The  Dolphin  and 
liadley  s.  The  town,  which  has 
a  picturesque  appearance  from 
the  water,  is  ornamented  with 
the  figures  of  two  personages, 
famous  in  the  traditional  history 
of  the  place — Sir  Bevis  of  Hamp- 
tonne  and  the  Ascopart  Giant. 
It  has  a  population  of  47,000. 
Southamption  has  few  public 
buildings  of  interest.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
here.  Amongst  its  "  lions  "  are 
The  Hartley  Institute,  founded 


in  its  vicinity.  Cowper,  the 
poet,  spent  many  of  his  early 
days  in  this  neighbourhood.  But 
the  greatest  treat  for  the  visitor 
will  be  foimd  about  three  miles 
from  Southampton,  reached  by 
local  railway ;  this  is  the  pic- 
turesquely-situated remains  of 
Netley  Abbey,  which  readers  of 
"  Ingoldsby  Legends  "  will  pro- 
bably remember.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  ltoyal  Victoria  Hospital,  a 
noble  national  institution  for  the 
reception  of  invalid  soldiers,  of 
whom  it  can  accommodate  1,200  ; 
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it  cost  over  £400,000.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Queen  in  1856,  and  the  building 
was  opened  in  1863.  It  is  the 
depot,  and  forms  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  An  excur- 
sion might  also  be  made  from 
here  to  the  New  Forest.  At 
Stony  Cross  a  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  Sir  "Walter  Tyrrell's 
arrow  killed  "William  Rufus. 
Beautiful  drives  may  be  made 
through  the  Forest,  the  chief 
being  that  to — 

Lyndhtjrst,  the  situation  of 
which  is  exceptionally  lovely. 
From  the  tower  of  the  church 
a  fine  view  of  the  forest  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  about  eight  miles 
from  Southampton. 

Leaving  Southampton  f  orLon- 
don,  we  cross  the  river  Itchen 
by  a  viaduct  to  Bishopstoke, 
where  are  beautiful  gardens  with 
a  good  collection  of  Oriental 
plants.  (A  branch  line  turns  off 
to  Salisbury).  Just  beyond  we 
pass  Hursley,  the  late  vicar  of 
which  was  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 
axithor  of  "  The  Christian  Year 
Book." 

Steamers  leave  Southampton 
several  times  a  day  for  Cowes 
and  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight 
(see  page  197)  ;  also  for  Ports- 
mouth. The  best  route  to  the 
Isle  of  "Wight  is  from  London- 
bridge  to  Portsmouth,  this  being 
the  short  water-passage.  Through 
tickets  are  issued  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  island.  Twelve  miles 
from  Southampton,  and  63  from 
London  stands — 

"Winchester,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  river 
Itchen ;  it  was  a  royal  residence 
from  the  time  of  the  later  Saxon 
kings  to  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  cathedral    is    of  great  an- 


tiquity. Here  Doomsday  Book 
was  kept  until  transferred  to 
"Westminster;  and  here,  in  1554, 
Queen  Mary  was  married  to 
Philip  of  Spain.  The  County 
Hall  is  of  great  interest.  It  is 
119  ft.  long,  and  contains  a 
curious  relic,  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
called  Arthurs  Round  Table,  18 
ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  are 
paintings  said  to  represent  the 
king  and  his  knights.  Egbert  of 
"Wessex  was  here  crowned  king 
of  all  England,  and  Richard  I. 
was  also  crowned  here  on  his  re- 
turn from  Austria.  "William  of 
Wykeham's  College  is  worthy 
of  notice,  founded  in  1339 ;  the 
chapel,  hall,  and  cloisters  are 
very  fine.  The  scholars  are  regu- 
larly transferred  from  here  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  founded 
by  the  same  prelate. 

The  chief  hotels  are  the  George 
and  the  Black  Svwn.  Winchester 
has  a  population  of  14,776.  The 
glorious  old  cathedral  holds  the 
tombs  of  several  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  kings,  and  that  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus. 

At  a  short  distance  N.E.  from 
the  college  stand  the  ruins  of 
Wolvessy  Castle,  destroyed  inl  646 
by  Cromwell.  A  few  remains  exist 
of  the  old  castle  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  where  stands 
the  King's  House  of  Charles 
the  Second's  erecting.  About  a 
mile  south  from  the  city  is  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  founded  in 
1135,  where  all  travellers  have 
the  right  of  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving bread  and  beer.  The 
City  in  the  High  Street  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  restored  in  1865.  St.  Mary's 
College,  standing  to  the  S.'E. 
of  the  town,  was  founded  by 
William  of  Wickham.     In  the 
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town  hall  are  some  ciuious  old 
Saxon  relics,  some  of  which  are 
for  measuring  standard  lengths 
and  quantities.  The  obelisk  at 
the  -west  end  of  the  town  com- 
memorates the  plagues  of  941, 
1348,  and  1666. 

Winchester  being  left  behind 
we  plunge  into  a  tunnel,  and 
emerge  to  cross  over  a  lofty 
embankment  to  Andover  Road 
Station,  to  the  right  of  which 
is  Stratum  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Northbrook.  Near  Basingstoke 
are  the  ruins  of  Basing  Some, 


borough  we  pass  Aldershot 
Camp,  and  afterwards  other 
stations  of  no  importance,  until 
we  reach  Kingston.  In  this 
town  is  preserved  the  stone  on 
which  the  ancient  Saxon  kings 
were  crowned.  Six  miles  beyond 
here  is  Wimbledon  Station,  near 
which  is  the  common  on  which 
the  annual  shooting  matches  of 
volunteers  are  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterwards  we 
reach  the  Waterloo  terminus  and 


aeespeaee's  house. 


celebrated  for  the  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester against  the  parliamentary 
forces.  On  the  left,  we  see  from 
here  the  ruins  of  The  Holy 
Ghost  Chapel,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  promo- 
tion of  "  works  of  piety,  charity 
and  religion."  During  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  there  was  a  burial- 
ground  here,  and  tradition  says 
that  here  was  the  famous  Saxon 
church  in  which  at  one  time 
seven  kings  were  engaged  in 
their   devotions.      Near     Fam- 


rejoin  the  tourists  whom  we  left 
in  London. 

Route  7. 

LONDON  TO  STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON,  WARWICK, 
AND  COVENTRY. 

^TRATFORD  -  ON  - 
**   AVON,  8   miles  from 
Warwick,   derives    its 
world-wide  popularity 
as  the  birth  and  burial 
place    of    the    "  Bard    of    all 
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Time,"  whose  works  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written.  The  house  in 
which  Shakespeare  was  bom  is 
still  standing,  and  has  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription,  that  it 
may  be  preserved  for  future 
generations.    The  room  in  which 


of  the  author.  The  old  church 
is  a  large  handsome  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  early  English 
style,  situated  on  the  river  Avon. 
The  chancel  in  which  the  poet  is 
buried,  and  where  his  bust  is 
placed  is  in  a  style  known  ti 
architects  as  the  Late  Perpendi- 


STHATFOBD-ON-AVON   CHUKCHI. 


the  poet  is  said  to  have  been 
born  is  in  its  original  state. 
There  are  various  relics  in  the 
museum  (situated  in  the  house, 
admission  sixpence),  and  some 
deeds  which  prove  that  Shake- 
speare's father  resided  in  this 
house.  In  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  is  the  "  Stratford  portrait" 


cular.  ^  The  thatched  cottage  of 
his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Shottery,  and  the 
old  mansion-house  of  Charlcote 
is  still  in  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  descendants.  In 
the  Town  Hall  are  portraits  by 
Wilson  and  >  Gainsborough,    of 
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Shakespeare  and  Garrick.  A 
curious  old  bridge  of  14  arches, 
built  in  the  16th  century,  here 
crosses  the  Avon,  on  the  road  to 
London. 

Close  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
one  Robert  Eude  was  born  in 
"  Merrie  sweet  Locksley  town," 
of  which  his  father  was  Lord ; 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  personage  was 
the  Robin  Hood  of  tradition. 
The  present  writer  hopes  some 


rocky  hill  above  the  river  with 
an  ancient  gate  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  and  has  a  population 
of  10,570.  The  principal  object 
of  interest  in  the  town  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary's,  which 
contains  many  magnificent  mon- 
uments ;  that  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  two  finest  in 
England,  the  other  being  that  of 
Henry  VII.  Here  is  also  the 
monument    of    Elizabeth's    fa- 


CHAELCOTB   IN   WARWICKSHIRE. 


day  to  demonstrate  this.  At  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  from 
Stratford,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Avon  is  situated  WARWicK,~~the 
chief  town  of  Warwickshire,  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  prin- 
cipally noted  for  its  ancient 
castle,  the  magnificent  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
historical  associations  connected 
with  it.  Hotel :  The  Warwick 
Anns.     The  house  stands  on  a 


vourite,  Dudley.  A  quaint  half- 
timbered  quadrangle  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  now  forms  a  hos- 
pital for  old  soldiers,  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  this  pam- 
pered favourite  of  fortresses. 

Warwick  Castle  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
places  in  the  kingdom.  The  Ar- 
mory contains  many  curious 
relics.     The   celebrated  antique 
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vase,  found  in  the  Emperor 
Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  and 
known  as  the  Warwick  Yase," 
may  be  seen  in  the  green-house ; 
it  is  capable  of  holding  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  gallons. 
Guy's  Cliff  should  be  visited ; 
it  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  castle ;  here  the  famous  Earl 
Guy  (not  the  first  Beauchamp 


and  furniture.  This  hall  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  which  seri- 
ously damaged  the  castle  in  De- 
cember, 1871. 

Kenilworth  is  about  5  miles 
north-east  of  "Warwick.  The 
place  is  said  to  have  been  named 
after  a  king  of  Mercia  in  794. 
Its  Castle,  the  remains  of  which 
are  very  extensive,  plays  a  very 


WARWICK    CASILB. 


earl  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
the  father  of  Eobert  Eude's 
mother)  and  his  wife  are  buried. 
Erom  the  oldest  portion  of  Guy's 
Tower  the  views  are  exceedingly 
fine. 

The  Baronial  Hall  is  a  very 
spacious  apartment,  restored  to 
much  of  its   original   character 


important  part  in  English  His- 
tory. It  was  the  stronghold  of 
Simon  de  Montf ort,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, the  Cromwell  of  his 
day  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  splendid  gardens  in  which 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  Robert 
Dudley,  welcomed  his  royal  misr 
tress,  are  described  in  the  romance- 
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of  Sir  "Walter   Scott,  to  which 
this  place  has  given  its  name. 

Coventry. — Like  each  of  the 
two  preceding  towns,  Coventry- 
is  in  Warwickshire,  ahout  12 
miles  from  Rugby,  and  18  S.E. 
from  Birmingham ;  it  is  a  city  of 
great  antiquity.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence,  has  a  population 
of  41,647,  and  derives  its  name 
from  a  monastery  founded  by 
Leofric  the  Saxon,  and  his  wife 
Godiva,  in  the  eleventh  century. 


Last  of  the  Saxons."  The 
Miracle  Plays  were  acted  here 
by  the  Gray  Friars  at  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  were  fre- 
quently witnessed  by  Henry  VI. 
Coventry  carries  on  a  large  trade 
of  watches  and  ribbon  weaving. 
This  town  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Black  Prince.  From 
Coventry  there  is  a  branch  line 
to— 

Rugby,  15   miles  N.E.   from 
Warwick.     This    town,  situated 


KKNILWOKTH    CASTLE. 


The  beautiful  and  modest  lady 
Godiva  riding  naked  through  the 
town  to  take  away  a  heavy  tax 
from  the  impoverished  people  is 
a  well-known  story.  The  memory 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  town 
by  a  procession  and  pageant,  in 
which  a  lady  in  "fleshings" 
always  figures  once  in  every 
two  or  three  years.  Godiva 
was  the  mother  of  the  Saxon 
Hereward  le  Wake,  who  figures 
in  Kingsly's  famous  story,  "The 


on  the  Avon,  is  famous  for  its 
grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  has  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  owing  principally  to 
the  exertions  of  the  late  celebrated 
scholar,  Dr.  Arnold.  A  mile  and 
a  half  from  Rugby  is — 

Bilton  Hall,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Addison.  Addison's 
Walk,  a  long  avenue  in  the 
garden,  was  so  called  from  having 
been  his    favourite    promenade. 
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Dickens's  "  Mugby  Junction" 
may  be  seen  in  the  refreshment- 
rooms  at  Rugby.  From  Rugby 
it  is  a  brief  ride  by  rail  to — 

Leamington,  10  miles  from 
Coventry  and  2  from  Warwick,  is 
in  the  very  "  heart  of  England," 
easily  reached,  and  is  a  very 
"  garden-town  "  ;  renowned,  like 
Sarratoga,  for  its  medical  waters, 
yet  has  in  addition  a  fringe  of 
historic  memories  around  it,  with 
which  are  connected  the  battles 
for  liberty  of  representation  and 
liberty  of  thought.  The  battle- 
fields of  Evesham,  Tewkesbury, 
Bosworth,  Edge  Hill  and  Naseby, 
are  within  easy  distance,  and  not 
far  to  the  south  is  the  early  home 
of  the  Washingtons.  There  is 
an  ease  and  dignity  around  its 
garden,  promenades  and  tree- 
embowed  avenues,  which  give 
it  an  air  of  comfort,  retirement 
and  pleasurable  leisure,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  aspect  of  "the 
hardware  village,"  only  23£ 
miles  off,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  flourishing  town  of — 

Birmingham,  which  is  about  99 
miles  from  London,  and  was  early 
known  for  the  excellence  of  its 
manufactures.  Leland  says  of 
it, '  *  There  be  many  smithes  in  the 
towne  that  use  to  make  knives 
and  all  manner  of  cutting  tooles, 
and  many  lorimers  that  make 
hittes,  and  a  great  many  naylors, 
so  that  a  great  part  of  the  towne 
is  maintained  by  smithes;"  and 
tradition  asserts  the  same  of  it 
when  it  was  a  Roman  station  on 
Icknield-street,  and  the  towns- 
men     were     veritable     ancient 


Britons.  The  Birmingham  his- 
torian says  of  the  town  in  his  day, 
u  She  was  comparatively  small  in 
size,  homely  in  her  person,  her 
ornaments  wholly  of  iron  from 
her  own  forge."  The  Town 
Hall  is  a  Grecian  building,  and 
its  great  room  will  hold  seven 
thousand  persons.  The  Queen's 
College  is  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
and  the  Market  Hall  is  another 
of  its  chief  edifices.  The  Mid- 
land Institute  and  the  Grammar 
School  are  also  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  architectural  ability. 
The  oldest  church  is  St.  Martin's. 
Birmingham  has  three  public 
parks,  and  some  pleasant  botanic 
gardens.  The  brass  trade  of 
this  town  alone  gives  employ- 
ment to  upwards  of  10,000  of 
its  343,787  inhabitants,  and  there 
are  6,000  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons.  The  great 
manufacture,  however,  is  that  of 
arms,  and  this  branch  of  the 
trade  must  have  been  a  large  one 
even  in  the  days  of  Charles  I., 
when  15,000  swords  were  pro- 
duced for  Cromwell's  soldiers  in 
a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
Between  December,  1854,  and 
the  spring  of  1857,  Birmingham 
supplied  the  English  Govern- 
ment with  231,800  stand  of  arms 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  trade 
with  general  customers  and  for 
exportation.  A  great  quantity 
of  work  is  done  here  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  the  jewellery 
trade  is  one  of  its  prominent 
features,  employing  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  opera- 
tives. 
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Route   8. 

LONDON  TO  THE  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT. 

^ET  us  take  train  on  the 
Brighton  Railway,  either 
at  London-hridge  or  the 
Victoria  Station,  for 
Portsmouth.  FroniLon* 
don-hridge  we  reach  New  Cross, 
Lewisham,  and  Blackheath — 


of  Kent,"  and  reach  Dartford, 
an  ancient  place,  where  there  is  an 
extensive  paper  mill,  employing 
1,000  hands .  A  few  miles  south- 
west of  here  stands  Chislehurst, 
where  Napoleon  III.  died,  and  his 
son  and  widow  still  reside.  At 
G-reenhithe  stands  the  Tudor 
mansion  called  Ingress  Ahhey, 
which  was  built  out  of  the  ma- 
terials of  Old  London  Bridge. 
Northfleet  is  the  station  for 

ROSHERTILLE      GARDENS,      IUUch 


CANTERBURY    CATHEDBAL. 


a  wild  piece  of  common  land  on 
which  Wat  Tyler  encamped. 
We  see  on  our  way  the  hills 
of  Surrey  and  once  more  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Entering  a  long  tunnel  we 
emerge  at  Charlton,  pass  the 
Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  the  Plum- 
stead  Marshes,  where  artillery 
reviews  are  held,  enter  the  plea- 
sant country  called  "  the  garden 


frequented  by  Londoners  in  the 
summer  months.  Gravesend, 
opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  is  the 
next  station,  20  miles  S.E.  of 
London,  and  five  miles  farther  is 
that  of  Higham,  close  by  Gad's 
Hill,  and  the  residence  of  the 
late  Charles  Dickens.  From 
Strood  we  cross  the  iron  bridge 
over  the  Medway,  and  so  reach — 
Chatham,  where  the  arsenal, 
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dockyard,  and  barracks  will  be 
found  worth  visiting  :  free  admis- 
sion is  given  at  10  and  2  o'clock. 
The  tomb  of  Stephen  Borough, 
the  discoverer  of  the  passage  to 
Archangel,  is  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  Mary ;  and  in  Sheppey  Island, 
with  its  dockyard  and  fort,  siege 
operations  are  conducted  during 
the  summer  months.  The  hotels 
are  the  Gun  and  the  Mitre.  Pur- 
suing our  way  from  Kochester, 
we  reach  the  venerable  city  of — 

Canterbury,  where  the  great 
lion  is  of  course  the  cathedral, 
which  dates  from  the  6th  century 
(see  page  196). 

From  Canterbury  we  hurry  on 
to  Ramsgate,  a  famous  watering 
place  (see  page  185)  to  Margate, 
another  watering-place  (see  page 
185),  to  Minster,  Deal,  Sand- 
wich, and  past  other  stations,  all 
fully  noticed  in  other  pages,  until 
we  reach  the  crowded  streets  and 
busy  dockyards  of — 

Portsmouth. — The  hotels  are, 
George,  Fountain,  Pier,  Queen  s. 
This  is  the  principal  naval 
station  in  England.  It  stands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  isle  of  Portsea, 
at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour. Within  its  walls  is  in- 
cluded the  old  town  of  Ports- 
mouth, which  is  quite  outgrown 
by  the  new  town  of  Port- 
sea.  It  contains  the  victualling 
office,  government-house,  the 
house  of  lieutenant-governor  and 
port-admiral,  and  the  military  bar- 
racks and  hospitals.  Portsmouth 
harbour  excels  all  others  in  Great 
Britain  for  its  depth,  security, 
and  size.  Just  outside  it  is  where 
the  Royal  George  went  down. 
The  dockyard  at  Portsea  island  is 
very  interesting,  and  contains 
huge  storehouses.  The  steam 
forge  will  be  well  worth  seeing. 
The  machinery  of  this  was  in- 


vented by  Brimnel,  an  American. 
It  may  be  seen  on  application  at 
the  gate,  but  foreigners  must 
obtain  orders  of  the  admiral.  (The 
hotel  is  The  Pier  Head.)  Steamers 
leave  the  pier  frequently  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  separated 
from  Hampshire  by  a  channel 
called  the  Solent  Sea,  which 
varies  from  four  to  six  miles.  In 
war  times  this  channel  was  the 
anchorage  of  the  British  fleet. 
The  island  is  about  60  miles  in 
circumference,  measuring  22-£ 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
little  over  13  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  contains  about  85,000 
acres.  From  here  we  take  steamer 
for — 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

An  island  which  has  been 
called  "An  epitome  of  all  Eng- 
land's beauties."     We  land  at — 

Ryde. — Which  is  five  miles 
from  Portsmouth,  and  five  from 
Southsea.  The  hotels  here  are  the 
* Royal  Pier,  Kent,  York,  Crown, 
Eagle,  Esplanade,  &c.  Ryde  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  fashion- 
able watering-places  in  the  south 
of  England,  celebrated  as  the 
home  of  yachtsmen,  and  being 
the  gate  of  the  island.  The  pier 
extends  into  the  sea  about  one 
third  of  a  mile.  Trains  to  Vent- 
nor;  coaches  to  Newport;  steamers 
to  Poit -mouth,  Southsea,  Cowes, 
Southampton,  and  Ryde  nearly 
every  hour  during  the  day.  The 
excursions  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numeroxis — 
the  ruins  of  Quarr  Abbey,  Bin- 
stead  Quarries  and  church,  &c. 
By  train  from  Ryde  to — 
Brading  and  Sandown. 

The  former  is  a  picturesque  old 
town,  where  the  inns  are  the 
Bugle  and  the  Whsatsheaf.    The 
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Rev.  Leigh  Richmond  was  for 
many  years  rector  of  Brading  and 
Yaverland.  The  am  dent  church 
here  is  very  interesting.  San- 
down  is  a  rising  and  fashionable 
place  six  miles  irom  Ryde,  con- 
taining 2,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  six  miles  from  Ventnor  by  rail. 
Hotel :  The  Sandown,  *  which  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  well  managed  by  Mr. 
Mew.  Charges  are  reasonable. 
There  is  a  pleasant  drive  from 
Sandown  Bay  to  Cowes. 

Shanklin. 

From  Sandown  to  Shanklin,  a 


b-stowed  upon  it.  During  May 
and  June  the  nightingale  may  be 
heard  in  this  delightful  spot. 
The  Chine  is  inclosed  by  a  gatn 
at  each  end ;  a  s-nall  gratuity  is 
expected  on  leaving.  The  word 
"  chine  "  is  derived  from  the  old 
Saxon  cinan,  to  chink. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Chine, 
nearly  in  front  of  Hollier's  hotel. 
is  a  small  tow  er  of  stones  about 
eight  feet  high,  the  top  of  which 
is  covered  with  flowers,  and  near 
the  base  a  running  spring  of 
crystal  water,  above  which  is  an 
Ainerii  an  eagle,  with  "  E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum  "  on  his  breast ;  below 
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distance  of  one  mile  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff. 

In  the  lovely  and  romantic  vil- 
lage of  Shanklin  the  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  Shanklin 
Chine. 

This  chine  ovres  its  origin  to  a 
little  stream  which,  rising  from  a 
hill  above  the  church,  falls  over 
the  ledge  of  sandstone  rock,  and 
through  a  winding  glen  in  a  course 
it  has  excavated  for  itself,  the 
huge  red-brown  cliffs  of  which 
are  beautifully  clothed  with 
brush  and  hanging  trees.  The 
s  ene  is  pt-rhaps  a  little  arti- 
ficial-looking, thanks  to  the  care 


the  stars  and  stripes  we  read  the 

following  verse : 

"  O  traveller,  stay  Ihy  weary  feet ; 

Drink  of   this    fountain    cool  and 
sweet ; 
It  flows  Tor  rich  and  poor  the  same. 

Then  go  thy  w-.y,  remembering  still 

The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill, 
The  cup  of  water  in  His  name." 
Longfellow,  during  his  visit  in 
1868,  wrote,  at  the  solicitation 
of  an  inhabitant,  the  above 
versp,  which  has  been  thus  ap- 
propriately made  use  of. 

The  b»-ach,  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  coast,  offers  every  facility  for 
bathing  or  walking;  the  drives 
in  the  vicinity  are  delightful,  and 
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some  clean  little  sailing  and 
rowing-boats  can  be  hired  by  the 
day  or  hour.  The  hotels  at 
Sbianklin  are  Eaish's  and  Cla- 
rendon. Daisies  Hotel  commands 
extensive  views  of  the  sea,  and 
they  undertake  posting-  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  well  managed 
and  charges  reasonable.  The 
Clarendon  Hotel  is  mar  the  sta- 
tion, within  two  minutes  walk  of 
the  beach,  and  five  minutes  of 
the  celebrated  chine.  Charges 
reasonable. 

All  round  Shanklin  are  pleasant 
walks,  rid*'S,  and  drives,  the  pi*  a- 
santest  of  the  former  being  over 
breezy  downs  that  stretch  here 
for  miles  along  the  southern 
coast.  It  is  really  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Undercliff  which 
extends  as  far  as  to  Blackgang, 
containing  within  the  district 
the  towns  of  Ventnor  and  Bon- 
church,  also  the  villages  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  of  Niton. 

Bonchurch  ;  which  Dr.  Arnold 
described  as  "  the  most  beautiful 
thing  on  this  side  of  Genoa," 
(and  where  Miss  Sewell  the 
novelist  resides,  at  Ashcliffe,  on 
the  upper  terrace)  was  described 
by  Stirling  as  "  the  best  possible 
earthly  fairy  land."  Ventnor  and 
Bonchurch,  from  their  close  con- 
tiguity, are  practically  one,  al- 
though they  are  contained  in 
separate  parishes,  similarity  of 
climate  and  natural  features  mak- 
ing tii  em  practically  f  *r  our  pur- 
pose identical  ;  Bonchurch,  with 
its  larger  houses,  greater  afflu- 
ence of  shade,  and  beautiful 
gardens,  has  attracted  a  consider- 
able number  of  residents. 

Bembridge  Cliffs.  —  These 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea.  On  the  hill  to  the  left 
as  you  leave  Ryde  for  Ventnor, 
is  the  new  fort,  commenced  in 


1862,  which,  with  the  fort  on  the 
beach,  and  the  three  adjacent 
batteries,  form  the  island's  coast 
defences.  On  the  left  of  the  fort 
stands  a  lofty  obelisk,  erected  by 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  to  the  memory  of  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  who  was 
their  commodore. 

Ventnor. 

Viewed  from  the  sea  the  aspect 
of  Ventnor,  the  Madeira  of  Eng- 
land, is  peculiarly  beautiful, 
rising,  as  it  does,  terrace  above 
terrace,  and  knoll  above  knoll, 
with  an  air  of  smiling  cheerful- 
ness and  neatness,  up  to  St. 
Boniface  Down,  850  feet  high. 
It  iselevenmilesS.fromRyde,and 
the  journey  by  rail  occupies  about 
half  an  hour.  Not  many  years 
since  Ventnor  was  a  mere  cluster 
of  fishermen's  huts,  with  an  old 
mill  perched  on  a  crag,  now  its 
population  is  5,000 ;  and  during 
the  season  its  visitors  swell  it  to 
6,000  or  more.  Where  fine  hotels 
now  are,  was,  within  the  memory 
of  living  men,  only  a  little 
thatched  wayside  inn,  "The  Crab 
and  Lobster."  Rowing  and  sail- 
ing-boats may  be  hired  on  the 
beach,  but  no  one  should  venture 
out  without  an  experienced  boat- 
man, the  sea  here  being  full  of 
sunken  rocks  and  eddies.  There 
is  excellent  bathing  accommoda- 
tion. Coaches  run  daily  between 
Ventnor,  Freshwater,  and  New- 
port, and  all  the  year  round 
to  Blackgang  ;  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  Undercliff,  and 
giving  visitors  time  to  descend  the 
Chine  and  refresh  themselves  at 
the  hotel. 

Ventnor  is  the  capital  of 
the  island.  There  are  excursion 
boats  which  run  round  the  island 
on  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
during  the  summer. 
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Ths  Downs, 
which  tower  up,  like  gigantic 
sentinels,  to  the  north  of  Vent- 
nor  and  Bonchurch,  command  the 
most  delightful  prospects.  They 
are  reached  by  a  long  circuit 
from  the  Xewport  Eoad  or  the 
Shanklin  Eoad.  The  easiest  way 
up  is  that  winding  round  the 
hollow  at  the  back  of  St.  Boni- 
far-e  House  and  that  which  runs 
along  the  face  of  the  Downs  from 
the  road  near  the  station,  from 
which  there  are  also  steep  paths 
on  either  side  of  the  Coombe. 
There  are  pleasant  walks  this 
•way  to  Wroxall  and  Cook's  Cas- 
tle (a  modern  "  ruin  "),the  return 
from  either  of  which  places  may 
he  made  by  rail.  The  highest 
point  in  the  island  is  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Down,  opposite  to  Black- 
gang.  The  coach  to  and  from 
Fuesh water  gives  visitors  a 
three  hours'  stay  at  the  end  of  the 
island.  There  is  no  lack  of  vehi- 
cles for  hire,  from  the  capacious 
waggonette  and  fly,  capable  of 
conveying  an  inde  finite  number 
of  passengers,  to  the  light  phae- 
ton, open  pony  chaise,  or  Bath 
chair.  John  Stirling,  whose  bio- 
graphy Carlyle  wrote,  lived  here. 
Two  miles  north  of  Ventnor  is 
Appuldur combe,  an  educational 
establishment,  the  finest  seat  on 
the  island;  here  was  formerly 
an  ancient  priory,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
present  magnificent  building  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  most 
beautiful  grounds,  in  the  midst  of 
A  fertile  and  extensive  domain. 
Immediately  adjoining  Ventnor, 
and  reached  by  a  pleasant  ride, 
is — 

The  Undercliff. 
Blackgang  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Undercliff.  It  is  a  road  traversing 


a  broad  terrace  high  above  the  sea, 
but  lower  than  a  much  loftier 
range  of  cliffs  behind  it.  On  one 
hand  is  a  rugged  wall  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  other  a  broken 
surface,  in  many  parts  half  a  mile 
wide,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
sea  dashes.  This  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  cliff  above  "  caving 
in  "  ;  but  all  marks  of  ruin,  ex- 
cept the  picturesque  variety  of 
outline,  have  been  effaced  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and 
creepers.  The  latter  in  many 
places  have  clambered  up  the 
face  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
cliff,  and  draped  it  from  top  to 
bottom  with  a  mantle  of  brilliant 
green.  The  Undercliff  extends 
to  Blackgang.  Fifteen  miles 
from  Blackgang  is — 

Fkeshwater,  on  the  road  to 
which  we  pass  numerous  other 
chines  of  minor  interest,  together 
with  the  villases  of  Shale,  King- 
ston, Shorwell,  Brixton,  Motti- 
stone,  and  Brooke. 

Blackgang  Chine 
is  a  deep,  barren,  and  wildly 
romantic  ravine,  the  effect  of 
which  is  somewhat  spoilt  by  the 
entrance,  which  is  through  a  kind 
of  bazaar,  where  visitors  are 
wrorried  to  ma-ke  some  small  pur- 
chases. 

A  thin  line  of  water  falls  lazily, . 
about  74  feet,  and  is  dissipated 
before  it  reaches  the  "  gloomy 
vault "  below.  The  rocks  are  of 
a  dingy  brown,  banded  with  lines 
of  sandy  strata.  Behind  rises  to 
a  height  of  870  feet  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Down.  The  place  for  re- 
freshment here  is  the  Blackc/ang 
Hotel.  The  tourist  is  fortunate 
who  sees  Blackgang  during  a 
storm  :  the  sea  always  runs  very 
high   upon  the   coast,   breaking 
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upon  the  beach  in  a  line  of 
snowy  surf,  the  back-draught  of 
which  is  so  powerful  as  to  take  a 
person  off  his  legs,  and  in  stormy 
weather  places  him  in  great 
danger  ;  but  in  a  gale  of  wind 
from  the  south-west  the  line  of 
breakers  exhibit  waves  of  a  larger 
size  and  more  magnificent  motion 
than  on  almost  any  other  part  of 
the  English  coast.  The  waves 
often  dash  with  terrific  fury  quite 
into  the  hollow  of  the  Chine, 
whence  they  ascend  into  the  air 
in  dense  clouds  of  spray.  Bath- 
ing here  is  almost  always  dan- 
gerous, and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. 

Niton. 

This  place,  formerly  known 
as  Niton  Regis, — having  been  a 
royal  borotigh  from  the  times  of 
the  Confessor, — is  a  village  about 
a  mile  inland.  The  clrurch  here 
was  one  of  the  six  given  by 
William  Fitz  -  Osborne  to  the 
Abbey  of  Lire  shortly  after  the 
Conquest.  Bocken  End  Pace,  a 
picturesque  spot,  is  near  here, 
from  whence  it  is  a  nice  walk  to 
Blackgang. 

The  Needles. 

These  famous  rocks  are  three 
in  number,  of  which  three  only 
preserve  their  original  height. 
Their  name  was  derived  from 
a  pointed  rock  120  feet  in 
height,  which  fell  in  1764.  The 
new  lighthouse  on  the  western- 
most iNeedle,  is  about  100  feet  in 
height.     East  of  the  Needles  is 

Scratchell's  Bay, 
where  parties  who  come  by  water 
usually  land.  The  great  object 
of  attraction  here  is  an  immense 
cliff,  which  presents  to  the  spec- 
tator the  imposing  appearance  of 
a  magnificent  arch,  nearly  300ft. 
high,  forming,  with  sea  cliffs  and 


sky,  a  scene  of  singular  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

Newport. 

Newport  is  the  borough  town 
of  the  Island,with  a  population 
of  9,950.  In  the  parish  church 
was  buried  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Charles  L,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle 
at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  a  su- 
perb monument  erected  to  her 
memory  by  Queen  Victoria  is 
in   St.    Thomas's   Church. 

It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament, and  the  member  for 
the  County  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  declared  elected  at  its  Town 
Hall  by  the  Deputy  Governor. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  gentle  slope  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Medina.  The  walks  and  drives 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  command  many  varied 
and  lovely  prospects.  Osborne 
House,  the  residence  of  the 
Queen,  and  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
are  within  a  short  distance.  The 
Hotels  are  good  and  reasonable, 
the  principal  is  the  Bugle.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle — a  truly  splendid  build- 
ing— erected  at  a  cost  of  £20,000, 
(first  stone  laid  by  the  Prince 
Consort).  No  one  should  fail  to 
visit  it.  The  vicar  is  the  Eev. 
George  H.  Connor,  M.A.,  Chap- 
lain to  the  Queen  at  Osborne 
and  Eural  Dean.  The  inhabitants 
have  placed  on  its  wall  a  beau- 
tiful bust  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  by  Marochetti.  The 
stained-glass  windows,  presented 
by  the  Queen,  are  rich  and 
costly.  The  climate  of  Newport 
is  very  mild,  and  as  a  residence 
in  winter  is  much  recommended 
by  physicians.  There  are  large 
military  barracks  within  a  mile 
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of  the  town.  Railways  and 
steam-packets  bring  Newport 
within  easy  reach  of  all  parts  of 
the  Island,  and  when  Her  Majesty 
is  at  Osborne  the  town  is  daily 
honoured  either  by  the  Queen, 
or  some  member  of  the  Royal 
Family.  One  mile  from  Newport 
is — 

Carisbrooke. 
The  church  is  reputed  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
church  which  was  in  existence 
some  centuries  before  the  Con- 
quest.    Near  it  are  the  remains 


1647  Charles  I.  was  a  prisoner 
here,  and  the  window  through 
which  he  tried  to  escape,  or 
rather,  where  that  window  was, 
is  still  shown. 

Five  miles  from  Newport  by 
railway  is  situated  the  town  of 

West  Cowes. 
This  is  a  fashionable  bathing- 
place,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  nearly 
6,000.  American  yachts  are  gene- 
rally to  be  seen  here  during  the 
season,  and  at  the  Fountain  Hotel 


CABISBBOOK    CASTLE,   ISI/E    OF   WIGHT. 


of  a  Cistercian  priory.  The  ivy- 
covered  ruins  of  Carisbrook 
Castle,  built  by  William  Fitz- 
Osborne,  the  first  Norman  lord  of 
this  island,  are  seen  on  a  steep 
hill  close  by.  The  Keep,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Saxon  for- 
tress, towers  high  above  the  rest 
of  the  buildings.  The  outer  walls 
of  the  castle  enclosed  about  20 
acres.  Visitors  are  shown  a  well 
240  feet  deep,  from  which  the 
water  is  drawn  with  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  poor  little  scrubby 
donkey.  A  candle  is  usually  let 
down  to  show  the  depth.      In 


you  will  usually  find  their 
owners.  The  Royal  Yacht  Squa- 
dron was  established  here  in  1812, 
and  a  number  of  swift  and  hand- 
some yachts  are  built  at  White's 
building  yard,  which  should  be 
visited. 

The  town  takes  its  name  from 
the  two  forts,  East  and  West 
Cowes,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
command  the  Medina.  That  of 
West  Cowes,  called  the  Castle, 
mounts  eleven  nine-pounders  on  a 
semi-circular  battery.  The  build- 
ing on  the  Parade  is  now  occupied 
as  the  club-house  of  the  Royal 
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Yacht  Squadron.  The"  Terrace" 
is  a  very  pretty  row  of  lodging- 
houses  which  stand  on  the  Parade, 
the  principal  promenade,  where 
yachts  and  steamers  pass  within 
a  few  yards  of  your  window. 
There  is  a  ferry  across  East  Cowes, 
near  Norris  Castle,  which  is  an- 
other artificial,  antique,  and  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
on  the  island.  The  square  cam- 
paniles of  the  Queen's  Italian 
villa,  Osborne  House,  meets  the 
view  as  you  approach  Cowes. 

Arreton. 

Here  is  the  church  where  the 
"Dairyman's  Daughter"  wor- 
shipped and  was  buried.  Her 
grave  is  in  the  rude  churchyard, 
and  many  pause  to  read  its  simple 
inscription.  Close  by  is  the  com- 
mon on  which  she  lived  her 
blameless  life;  and  the  humble 
little  room  in  which  she  died, 
where  her  bible  is  preserved, 
has  long  been  an  attraction  for 
visitors. 

St.  Lawrence's  Church. 
This  is  a  little  beyond  Ventnor, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  in 
England,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  a  great  distinction.  One 
of  its  windows  is  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches.  Lord  Yarboro's 
pew  occupied  about  one-fourth  of 
its  interior.  It  is  very  primitive- 
looking  and  very  ancient,  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  view  from  it 
is  a  fine  one. 

Farringford 
was  the  place  where  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, the  poet  laureate,  who 
loves  to  be  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  long  resided.  He  was 
very  proud  of  the  grove  of  ilex  and 
box-trees  growing  near  his  house. 
The  poet  describes  the  place  as  a 
quiet,    secluded,   but    beautiful 


spot,  "  close    to  the  ridge   of  a 
noble  down,"  where 

"  You  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine, 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine. 
For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter  stand, 

And  further  on  the  hoary  channel 
Tumbles  a   breaker   on    chalk  and 

sand." 
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_  *  TARTING-  by  train 
|£>  from  King's  Cross  Sta- 
tion we  reach  Hat- 
field, nearly  18  miles. 
Hatfield  House  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, is  near  the  town. 

Brocket  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Palmerston,  is  on  the 
left,  and  'a  little  farther  Kneb- 
worth  Park,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton.  As  we  reach 
Stevenage,  on  the  right  stands 
Panshanger  Park,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Cowper.  The  picture  gal- 
lery and  grounds  are  accessible  to 
visitors.  At  Hitchin,  branch 
lines  run  to  Bedford,  Leicester, 
and  Cambridge.     "We  then  reach 

Huntingdon,  the  birthplace  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  baptism 
is  entered  in  the  parish  church, 
for  1599,  and  whose  residence, 
Cromwell  House,  is  still  in  exis- 
tence. Its  manufactures  are  corn, 
coal,  wood,  timber,  and  beer. 
Population  3,816.  Passing  on,  the 
next  place  we  reach  is 

Peterborough  ;  Hotels,  Great 
Northern,  and  Crown.  The  cathe- 
dral here  is  a  very  fine  one,  which 
has  recently  been  restored.  It 
was  commenced  in  1117,  and  is 
471  feet  in  length,  and  about  200 
in  breadth.  It  is  built  in  the 
Norman  style,  and  contains  a  mon- 
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ument  to  the  memory  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  another  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  body 
was  buried  here  before  it  was 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Dr.  Paley  was  born  here  in  ]  743. 

Passing  by  several  stations  the 
next  of  interest  is — 

Grantham  .  Hotels,  Angel, 
George.  Grantham  is  a  very  old 
borough  of  a  neat  and  antique 
appearance.  The  parish  church, 
the  greatest  object  of  interest, 
has  several  very  old  monuments, 
and  a  spire  273  feet  high.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  free  Grammar  School 
here,  previous  to  his  entrance  to 
Cambridge  University,  and  a  statue 
of  the  philosopher  was  erected  in 
1858. 

Five  miles  from  Grantham  is 
Belvoir  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  which  contains 
a  very  fine  collection  of  pictures. 
We  pass  on  to — 

Newar,k-on  -  Trent  ;  hotels, 
Saracen's  Head,  Clinton  Arms. 
The  population  of  this  town  is 
11,515.  A  few  remains  of  the 
castle  still  exist,  called  the  New 
Wark,  from  whence  the  town 
derives  its  name.  It  was  built  by 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  The 
parish  church,  a  large  and  hand- 
some one,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  It  has  recently  been 
restored,  and  contains  a  fine 
stained  glass  window  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  A  branch  line  goes 
from  Newark  to — 

Lincoln  ;  the  hotels  here  are 
Great  Northern,  Saracen's  Head. 
It  is  an  episcopal  city,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  con- 
taining 20,999  inhabitants.     The 


cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Norman  early  English  architec- 
ture. The  scenery  about  Lincoln 
reminds  one  of  Holland,  it  is  so 
marshy  and  flat,  although  the 
town  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain 
on  an  eminence  crowned  by  its 
noble  cathedral,  which  is  reached 
by  a  long  walk  in  warm  weather, 
up  Steep-hill-street.  Next  to 
York  minster,  Lincoln  is  the  most 
impressive  in  England.  Its  central 
tower  is  268  feet  high,  and  it  con- 
tains the  huge  bell  famous  as 
"  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln."  From 
the  summit,  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  'seen, 
with  the  broad  white  road  made 
by  the  Romans  running  through 
it.  The  Lady  chapel  of  the  cath- 
edral is  full  of  the  most  exquisite- 
ly beautiful  carvings.  The  two 
great  marigold  windows,  the  gro- 
tesque and  curious  old  carvings 
in  the  chapter-house  are  amongst 
the  other  tilings  to  notice  here. 
In  one  of  the  public  libraries  is 
still  preserved  a  very  ancient  copy 
of  Magna  Charta.  The  next  place 
we  reach  is — 

Reteord.  Here  the  Lincoln- 
shire, Manchester,  and  Sheffield 
lines  meet  the  Great  Northern. 
From  Retford  we  may  visit — 

Sheffield,  a  large  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Don  and  Sheaf.  The 
hotels  are  the  Royal,  and  the  Vic- 
toria. The  population  is  185,172. 
The  town  has  been  famous  for  its 
cutlery  from  an  early  period,  the 
Sheffield  knife,  or  "Whittle," 
having  acquired  a  celebrity  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Besides 
cutlery,  it  manufactures  iron,  and 
steel  goods,  plated  wares,  metal- 
lic instruments,  printing  type,  and 
files,    &c.      James  Montgomery, 
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and  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  com 
law  rhymer  lived  here,  and  have 
public  monuments  erected  to  their 
memory.  Leaving  Retford  we 
soon  reach — 

Doncaster,  where  the  hotels 
are  Angel,  and  Roebuck.  The  races 
held  near  this  town,  which  take 
rank  among  the  principal  in  the 
kingdom,  were  established  in  1703. 
In  1776,  the  celebrated  St.  Leger 
stakes  were  founded,  and  took 
their  name  from  Colonel  St.  Leger 
who  resided  in  the  town.  The 
racecourse  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
length.  Cotton  and  wool  spinning, 
gloves  and  stocking  knitting,  ropes, 
agricultural  implements,  and 
machines  are  made  here. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  south  of 
Doncaster  on  the  Great  Northern 
line,  is  a  little  place  which  both 
British  and  American  guide-books 
to  England  do  not  deign  even  to 
mention.  It  is  indeed,  an  insig- 
nificant place,  yet  it  is  one  which 
all  patriotic  Americans  ought  to 
regard  with  reverence  and  love, 
and  which  most  would  wish  to 
visit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure places  in  England,  called — 

Scrooby, 
A  mere  village  with  a  very  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  on  a  flat, 
rushy,  uninteresting  plain,  with  a 
rude,  plain  little  stone  church,  and 
rustic  inhabitants,  who  have  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  the  place 
they  live  upon  being  "  holy 
ground  "  in  the  estimation  of  any 
living  people.  Near  it  stands  a 
solitary  red-tiled  old  farm-house 
in  a  desolate  looking  spot,  which 
is,  or  not  long  since  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poet,  Eichard  Monck- 
ton  Miles.  This  was  once  the  stable 
of  an  ancient  moated  grange  of  no 
mean  consequence,  and  it  is  all 
that  remains  of  the   once  proud 


Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Elders, 
Bre  wster,  and  Bradford  established 
the  first  church  of  the  Pilgrims  ; 
mere  hedgers  and  ditchers,  small 
farmers  and  rustic  labourers,  but 
all  good  men  and  true.  In  1541, 
Leland  described  this  old  house 
thus  : — "In  the  meane  townlet 
of  Scrooby  I  marked  two  things, 
the  paiish  church,  not  big,  but 
very  well  builded.  The  second 
was  a  great  manor  place,  standing 
with  a  moat  and  'longing  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York." 

In  this  manor  house,  the  ruins 
of  which  have  been  turned  up 
by  the  spade  in  all  directions 
about  the  farm,  Henry  VIII. 
once  slept,  and  there  the  humble, 
earnest  -  hearted  Pilgrims  with 
great  love  regularly  assembled, 
holding  to  the  truth  despite  all 
that  cruelty  and  injustice  could 
do,  until  they  left  in  a  body  that 
marshy  land  for  one  closely  akin 
to  it  in  appearance,  Holland. 
These  men  were  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  finally  embarked  in 
the  Mayflower  from  Plymouth. 
Ought  not  this  lonely  and  decay- 
ed old  farm-house,  amongst  the 
desolate  marshes  of  Nottingham, 
to  attract  visitors  from  America  ? 
Yet  it  does  not,  and  we  believe 
never  did. 

From  Doncaster  we  may 
easily  get  to  Hull  via  Thorne 
and  Goole. 

At  Hull  the  hotels  are,  the 
Station,  Royal,  and  George.  The 
town  stands  in  a  low  level  plain, 
about  20  miles  from  the  river 
Humber.  The  oldest  part  is 
that  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Hull,  where  it  is  enclosed  by 
docks.  The  harbour  is  artificial 
and  was  formed  by  widening  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  large 
docks  have  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  shipping.  The 
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old  dock  was  begun  in  1775  and 
enters  directly  from  the  river 
Hull  about  300  yards  from  the 
mouth.  It  is  1,713  feet  long, 
254  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  deep, 
and  covers,  with  the  commodious 
wharves  and  quays  that  surround 
it,  an  area  of  thirteen  acres.  The 
Humber  dock  was  completed  in 
1819  and  covers  a  space  of  ten 
acres.  It  opens  into  the  Humber 
by  a  loch  which  will  admit  a 
50-gun  ship,  and  which  is  crossed 
by  an  iron  bridge.  The  Junc- 
tion Dock  connecting  the  old 
and  new  Humber  Docks  was 
completed  in  1829,  and  will  con- 
tain 50  and  60  large  vessels.  For 
repairing  vessels  there  are  sev- 
eral dry  docks,  and  other  docks, 
the  Railway  Dock  near  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Hull  and  Selby 
Railways.  The  population  is 
91,141.  Thirty-four  miles  south 
east  from  Hull  stands — 

York. — York  is  situated  on  the 
river  Ouse,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
England,  198  miles  from  London 
and  200  from  Edinburgh.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  dating 
back  tradition  asserts  983  B.C. 
Constantine  the  Great  was 
crowned  here,  and  here  his 
father  Constantius  died.  The 
great  Saxon  King  Harold  fought 
the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge 
here,  and  the  brave  Saxon  warrior 
and  saint,  Waltheof ,  holding  the 
city  against  the  Normans,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour  here. 
The  first  parliament  mentioned 
in  English  history  (1161)  was 
held  here.  The  city  was  partly 
built  by  the  Scots  under  King 
David  Bruce,  and  it  is  intimately 
associated  with  very  many  strik- 
ing events  in  British  history.  It 
has  a  population  of  41,000.  The 
hotels  are  Station,  Adelphi,JBlock 
Suan^hkh.  has  been  established 


200  years.  Here  is  preserved  an 
interesting  relic  in  the  shape  of  a 
hand-bill,  announcing  the  depar- 
ture of  the  stage-coaches  for 
London  from  the  Black  Swan  at 
York,  everyMonday,Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  beginning  on  Friday 
the  12th  of  April,  1716.  York 
is  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ouse,  in  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  plain. 

York  Minster,  to  which  Mar- 
tin the  madman  set  fire  in  1829, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  very  an- 
cient church  which  was  fre- 
quently burnt  and  rebuilt.  The 
present  building  was  commenced 
by  "Walter  de  Gray,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1216,  but 
it  was  not  finished  before  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  The  great 
bell  weighs  110  tons,  the  towers 
are  196  feet  high.  The  east 
front  dates  from  Edward  III., 
reign.  The  transept  is  20  ft.  in 
length,  the  nave,  164;  at  the  east 
is  a  splendid  window,  a  work  of 
the  loth  century,  75  feet  long  by 
30  broad,  which  Pugin  called 
"  the  finest  in  the  world."  The 
oldest  part  of  the  cathedral,  the 
south  transept,  is  in  the  pointed 
style,  built  in  1146.  The  finest 
in  the  church  is  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Gray.  The  Minster  Li- 
brary, a  venerable  detached 
building,  which  contains  valu- 
able MSS.  of  the  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  centuries,  and  other 
antique  works,  is  open  to  the 
public  every  Saturday.  From 
Paulinus,  who  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  York  in  615,  down 
to  the  present  time,  York  has  had 
no  less  than  ninety-two  arch- 
bishops. The  Archbishop  of 
York  is  Lord  Primate  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  the  honour  of 
crowning  the  monarch,  and  that 
of  preaching  the  coronation  ser- 
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mon.     It  and  London   are   the 

only  cities  in  England    which  Route  10. 

have  lord  mayors. 

The  Museum  contains  a  good 

natural  history   collection,   and 

some     curious     tapestry    maps 

worked  in   the  time  of   Queen 

Elizabeth. 

The    Roman    Multangular 

Tower  is  an   interesting    relic 

built  by  the  Romans  to  protect 

the  city. 

The    Corn    Exchange    was 

built  in   1858.     The  Assembly 

Rooms  were   designed  by  Lord 

Burlington. 

The  Guildhall  dates  from 
1446. 

York  Castle,  erected  by 
William  I.,  stands  south  of  the 
city  and  is  used  as  a  jail,  and  for 
courts  of  law.  The  keep,  or 
Clifford's  Tower,  is  a  picturesque 
ruin,  overgrown  with  trees  and 
ivy.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  notice  are  Guild- 
hall, a  fine  Gothic  building  with 
an  oaken  roof,  containing  a  me- 
morial window  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort ;  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Music  Hall,  the  Manor  house  at 
the  back  of  the  Museum,  on 
which  bluff  King  Hal  once 
lived ;  and  the  Roman  Multan- 
gular Tower,  which  stands  to  the 
right  of  the  Museum  and  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  walls. 

The  ancient  walls  and  some 
of  the  old  gateways  of  the  city 
are  still  in  existence.  York  is 
famous  for  its  cure  of  hams. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is 
Marston  Moor,  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  principal  engagements  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  Parliament.  Farther  to 
the  south  east  is  the  village  of 
Lowton,  where  a  sanguinary 
battle  was  fought. 

The  population  is  50,761. 


YORK     TO     NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 

I  HE  principal  stations 
beyond  York  before 
reaching  Darlington 
are  Thirsk  and  North- 
allerton ;  near  here 
is  Standard  Hill,  where  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Standard,"  was 
fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots,  in  1131,  when  the 
latter  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  14,000  men.  If  time 
permits  the  tourist  may  leave 
Darlington,  where  several  lines 
meet  and  stop  at  Leamside  Junc- 
tion on  the  road  to  Newcastle  - 
on-Ttne  and  visit — 

Durham.  The  hotels  are 
County,  and  Turk's  Head.  The 
population  of  this  parliamentary 
borough  is  14,833.  It  is  a  tele- 
graph station.  The  castle  which 
was  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, belongs  now  to  the 
University.  The  Magdalen 
Chapel  and  the  dormitory  of  the 
ancient  monastery  are  worth  a 
visit.  The  ancient  cathedral  of 
Durham  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wear,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful wooded  grounds  and  gardens. 
It  dates  back  to  the  year  1193, 
and  its  central  tower  is  114  feet 
high,  and  contains  several  an- 
cient monuments.  Fifteen  miles 
south  and  fourteen  north  from 
Durham  is — 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
This,  the  chief  town  in  North- 
umberland, is  situated  on  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  River  Tyne, 
about  ten  miles  or  more  from 
its  mouth.     It  has  a  population 
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of  128,160;  and  was  the  Bo- 
man  station,  Pons  iEii.  It  was 
Monkchester  before  the  Con- 
quest, owing  to  the  number  of 
its  monasteries,  and  is  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Akenside,  of  Lord  Collingwood 
the  famous  adniiral,  and  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  The 
castle,  which  gave  the  place  its 
name,  was  founded  by  Eobert, 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Only  the  keep,  80  feet  high, 
used  as  a  prison,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Norman  chapel  now  remain. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  most  of  the  business  is 
carried  on,  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  the  houses  dim 
and  dingy,  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  are  magnificent  streets 
and  squares,  a  change  which  is 
due  to  Mr.  Grainger,  a  native  of 
the  town.  The  quay  to  the  east 
of  the  Exchange  is  one  of  the 
longest  in  England.  Newcastle 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  ship- 
ment of  coals,  of  which  three 
millions  of  tons  are  shipped 
annually.  Next  to  this  trade 
that  of  iron  ship-building  is  the 
greatest.  Many  interesting  his- 
torical events  are  associated  with 
this  town.  David  I.  of  Scotland 
made  himself  master  of  it  during 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  In  1292, 
John  Baliol  did  homage  here 
to  Edward  I.  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  an  attempt 
was  made  here  to  establish  a 
permanent  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  lions 
amongst  its  buildings  are  the 
Exchange,  Guildhall,  Post-office, 
and  the  Market-house,  which  is 
240  feet  long,  and  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  St. 
Nicholas's  church  has  a  Gothic 
cross  with  a  beautiful  spire,  and 


St.  Andrew's  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture. 

Gateshead,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  is  a  suburb  of 
Newcastle,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  "  High-Level 
Bridge,"  a  splendid  iron  struc- 
ture 1,400  feet  long,  the  work  of 
Bobert  Stephenson,  to  whose 
memory  stands  a  bronze  statue 
near  the  Central  Bailway  station. 
This  bridge  is  a  double  one, 
serving  for  foot  passengers, 
carriages,  and  railway  trains. 
From  Newcastle  a  visit  may  be 
readily  paid  to — 

Sunderland,  a  thriving  sea- 
port, with  104,490  inhabitants. 


Boute  11. 

FBOM      NEWCASTLE      TO 
SCAEBOROUGH. 

CAEBOBOUGH,  which 
*5  bas  been  called  "  The 
Queen  of  English 
Watering  places,"  is  a 
seaport  in  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  standing 
in  the  recess  of  a  beautiful 
bay  on  the  borders  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  where  it  rises  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre.  Scarborough 
combines  the  advantages  of  sea- 
bathing with  those  of  mineral 
springs,  which  have  been  cele- 
brated for  more  than  100  years. 
The  cliff  bridge,  built  by 
a  Company,  connects  the 
town  with  the  Spas,  and 
affords  commxvnication  across  a 
deep  rift  400  feet  in  width. 
Scarborough  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Lumley. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
form  a  picturesque  object,  the 
promontory  on  which  they  stand 
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rises  nearly  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  fortress 
was  built  in  1136  and  became 
the  scene  of  many  important 
events  in  history.  It  sustained 
two  memorable  sieges,  one  in 
1644,  which  lasted  nearly  twelve 
months.  The  population  is  24,244 
and  the  hotels  are  the  Grand 
Hotel,  the  Crown,  and  the  Royal. 
The  time  of  high  water  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon  is 
3  hours  45  minutes  p.m.  The 
theatre  in  Thomas-street  usually 
opens  in  July.  Exhibitions  and 
various  entertainments  are  given 
at  the  assembly  rooms,  where 
there  is  also  a  billiard  room. 
The  rambles  most  in  favour  here 
are  those  to  The  Mere,  Jacob's 
Ladder,  a  steep  hill  to  Wilson's 
Wood,  and  along  the  cliffs  of  the 
shore.  The  latter  walk  is  not 
unattended  with  danger,  for  if 
the  tourist  makes  a  long  walk 
beyond  the  headlands  without 
calculating  the  time  allowed  for 
his  return  by  the  rising  tide  it 
may  overtake  him  as,  sad  to  say, 
it  has  many  others.  Other  walks 
are  those  to  Scalby  Mills,  Rain- 
cliff  Wood,  and  the  Forge  Val- 
ley. A  drive  to  Hachness,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Harcourt  Johnson, 
six  miles  from  Scarborough,  by 
Scalby  will  be  found  enjoyable. 
The  pretty  church,  which  is  very 
ancient,  contains  some  interest- 
ing monuments,  Hackness  may 
also  be  reached  through  the 
beautiful  wood  of  Raincliff. 
Another  pleasant  drive  is  that  to 
Robin  Hood' s  Bay  through  Burn- 
iston  and  Clouyhton.  This  Bay 
is  a  wild  spot,  where  the  cottages 
of  the  fishermen  are  perched  upon 
the  majestic  masses  of  undulat- 
ing cliffs  of  every  form  and 
colour.  Close  by  are  Robin 
Hood's   Butts.       The    name   of 


Scarborough  has  been  traced  to 
Saxon  woi'ds  signifying  the  rock, 
stronghold  or  town,  and  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Saga, 
which  tells  how  that  town  was 
burnt  by  Harold  Hardrada,  King 
of  Norway  in  1066. 

Steamers  generally  leave  the 
pier  at  Scarborough  for  Filey,  a 
delightfully  situated  rocky  bay, 
twice  daily  :  the  fares  are  Is. 
and  Is.  6d.  Two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Filey  is  Bridlington. 
Six  miles  from  Bridlington  is 
Flamborough  Head,  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  this  king- 
dom. Steamers  leave  Bridling- 
ton for  Scarborough  at  4  p.m.  and 
the  trip  by  sea  is  most  enjoyable. 

From  York,  by  way  of  Thirsk 
and  Northallerton,  Darlington 
may  be  reached,  where  several 
lines  converge,  and  the  tourist 
on  his  way  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  may  visit  Leamington, 
already  described. 

Route  12. 

NEWCASTLE  TO 
BERWICK-ON  -TWEED. 

STARTING  on  our  way 
$%  from  Newcastle  we 
note,  a  short  distance 
out  of  our  route  to  Ber- 
wick, Alnwick  Castle, 
the  r^sid3nce  of  thu  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Traditions  tell 
us  that  this  castle  belonged  to 
a  Saxon  baron,  who  was  slain 
at  Hastings.  It  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Percy 
family  since  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  The  castle 
has  lately  been  restored  and 
magnifi  ently  titt  d  up.  The 
grounds  are  very  beauti  ul,  and  in 
the  ii  are  the  ruins  of  two  ancient 
Alnwick  and   Hulmb. 
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Warkworth  Castle  is  six  miles 
distant,  belonging  to  the  Percy 
family.  The  walls  in  many 
places  entire.  The  famous  her- 
mitage, where  one  of  the 
Bertrams  of  Bothal-Bothal  passed 
his  life  in  penance  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  is  half  a 
mile  distant.  The  castle  stands 
on  five  acres,  and  the  grounds 
around  it  are  very  extensive. 

Proceeding  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  to  the  right,  near 
Looker,  we  note  the  ruins  of 
B  amrorough  C  astle,  on  a  height 
of  150  feet  upon  a  rock  by  the 
sea  shore.  It  was  near  here  that 
Grace  Darling  assisted  her  father 
in  saving  the  crew  of  the  "  For- 
farshire." Passing  on  close  to 
the  sea, near  Belford,  we  observe 
Holy  Isle,  containing  the  ruined 
abbey  and  castle  spoken  of  in 
"  Marmion."  We  next  come 
to— 

BERWICK-DP0N-TwEED,which 

withits  suburbs  Tweedmouth  and 
Spittal,  stands  on  the  river  banks, 
sixty-three  miles  from  New- 
castle. During  the  Border  Wars 
this  town  was  continually  taken 
and  retaken  both  by  Scotch  and 
English.  It  was  made  indepen- 
dent of  both  countries  by  Henry 
VIII.  Here  Baliol  was  crowned 
King  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I., 
and  here  also  he  shut  up  the 
Countess  of  Buchan  for  six 
years,  in  a  wicker  cage.  There 
are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
The  hotels  here  are  the  Med 
Lion  and  King's  Anns.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  I.  this  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Iiothian .  Afterward  s ,  in  the  war 
of  Independence,  it  repeatedly 
change  1  owners,  till  at  length  it 
surrendered  to  E  iward  IV.  in 
1482,  but  retaine  1  several  privi- 
leges as  one  of  the  four  Royal 


Boroughs  of  Scotland,  to  which 
it  had  been  raised  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  Tweed  have  been  re- 
nowned for  centuries.  About 
half  a  mile  above  the  old  bridge 
is  the  Royal  Border  bridge, 
which  forms  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape. 

Route  13. 

LONDON   TO   CARLISLE 
AND  GLASGOW. 

2SS5^7E   have   already  traced 

flMVM.\yn  ^e   rou^e   as  ^ar  as 

QJ rwPfJ)  Crewe,  on  quitting 
£i/^Ug)  which  place,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  158  miles  from 
London,  we  see  on  the  right  Mow 
Cop,  and  Bond  Hill,  the  highest 
hills  in  Staffordshire,  the  former 
being  109  feet  high.  Passing 
•  Minshull  Vernon  we  observe 
the  Welsh  mountains  and  the 
Cheshire  Hills .  W  e  near  Wi  n  s  - 
ford,  where  are  some  very 
celebrated  salt  works.  We  pass 
Hartford  and  North  wich, 
also  noted  for  their  salt  works, 
and  n<  ar  these  two  places 
we  cross  the  valley  called  Vale 
Royal,  in  which  is  situated  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Delamere.  At 
Acton  we  pass  over  a  viaduct 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
consisting  of  twenty  arches ;  and 
leave  behind  Preston  Brook, 
the  junction  where  the  Grand 
Junction  and  Bridgewater 
canals  intersect  one  another. 
Near  Moore  we  cross  a  viaduct 
of  twelve  arches  over  the 
Mersey,  and  get  a  splendid  view 
of  a  well  cultivated  valley, 
strewed  with  country  seats  and 
farm  house  s.  We  then  come  to 
Warrington  in  Lancashire,  and 
from  there  teach  Wia an,  16  miles 
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from  Preston.  For  routes  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Carlisle  see 
page  71. 

Route  14. 

LONDON  TO  BRISTOL. 

?<(HE  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, in  addition  to 
forming  the  only  direct 
route  to  Bristol  and  the 
west  of  England,  South 
"Wales,  and  to  the  fashionable 
watering-places  of  Bath,  Chelten- 
ham, Malvern,  &c,  possesses  fea- 
tures of  interest  to  the  American 
traveller  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  Railway  in  England. 

By  one  or  other  of  its  three 
routes  from  Chester  to  London. 
Shrewsbury  (with  TTriconium, 
and  the  Roman  battle  field  in 
the  immediate  vicinity),  Ludlow, 
Warwick,  Leamington  (forKenil- 
worth  and  Coventry),  Stratford  - 
on-Avon,  Woodstock,  Worcester, 
Oxford,  and  Windsor  may  be 
reached,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  company  admit  of  passengers 
holding  through  tickets  to  London, 
breaking  their  journey  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  these  places. 

The  route  through  Oxford, 
Leamington,  and  Warwick  is  the 
one  used  by  the  Queen  when 
travelling  between  Windsor  and 
Balmoral. 

The  scenery  on  some  parts  of 
the  Great  Western  line,  notably 
in  North  Wales  and  the  valley  of 
the  Wye,  is  of  the  most  charming 
des<  ription  ;  and  as  the  Great 
Western  carriages  are  of  the  best 
possible  description,  and  some  of 
their  trains  the  fastest  in  the 
world,  this  railway  is  not  excelled 
by  any  line  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  their 
arrangements. 


Having  travelled  as  far  us 
Slough,  and  reached  Maiden- 
head, the  tourist  travels  for 
a  long  distance  side  by  side 
with  the  Thames,  and  obtains 
pretty  views  of  villa  residences 
and  seats  on  the  banks  and  sides 
of  the  hill  by  which  its  valley  is 
bounded.  The  first  place  worthy 
of  notice  is  Reading,  in  Berk- 
shire. The  agricultural  trade  here 
is  extensive.  Its  manufactures  are 
silk  fabrics,  ribbon,  floorcloth,  can- 
vas, iron  goods,  and  biscuits.  Its 
population  is  32,313.  It  is  a  tele- 
graph station.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Archbishop  Laud  in  1573. 
We  next  reach — 

Wantage,  the  birthplace  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  Bishop  Butler, 
was  born  here.  The  town  con- 
tains an  ancient  parish  church 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  After  the 
Conquest  Wantage  was  made  a 
borough.  On  the  west  of  the  town 
is  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the 
gigantic  figure  of  a  horse  cut  out 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  a  galloping 
posture,  and  covering  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  cut  to  commemorate 
Alfred's  victory  over  the  Danes, 
871.  From  Swindon  a  line  goes 
to  Cheltenham.  The  most  impor- 
tant stations  between  Swindon 
and  Bath  are  Wootton  Bassett 
and  Chippenham,  stations  of  no 
great  interest  orimportance.  Near 
Corsham  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Methuen  of  Corsham  Court, which 
contains  a  large  collection  of 
pictxrres. 

We  soon  enter  the  Box  Hill 
tunnel,  near  Box,  a  cutting  of 
oolite  limestone.  Its  width  and 
height  are  30  feet,  and  its  length 
close  upon  two  miles. 

Bath  is  next  reached.  The  city 
stands  encircled  by  hills,  and  i 
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a  beautiful  ancient  town,  which 
has  from  the  earliest  times  been 
famous  for  its  medicinal  springs, 
and  is  greatly  resorted  to.  The 
Eomans  erected  baths  here  as 
early  as  a.d.  43.  These  were 
discovered  about  a  century  ago, 
near  the  abbey,  about  20  feet 
below  the  present  soil,  and  mea- 
sure 240  feet  by  120  feet,  The 
floors  are  tesselated,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  a  perfect  state.  There 
are  four  hot  springs  in  Bath, — the 
hot  bath,  the  King's,  the  Queen's, 
and  the  Cross  bath  :  the  first  is 
the  highest  in  temperature,  117 
deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  and  yields 
128  gallons  a  minute.  The  King's 
bath  is  situated  in  a  fine  Grecian 
building  open  to  the  sky,  with 
a  colonnade  extending  from  one 
side.  The  principal  buildings  in 
Bath  are  the  pump-room,  as- 
sembly buildings,  and  the  Abbey 
Church.  The  last  contains  nu- 
merous monuments,  among  them 
that  of  Beau  Nash,  formerly  styled 
King  of  Bath ;  Sir  Walter  Waller ; 
and  Quin,  the  actor.  On  Lans- 
downe  Hill  stands  a  very  lofty 
tower,  erected  by  William  Beck- 
ford,  author  of  "  Yathek."  He 
died  at  Bath  in  1844,  and  is  buried 
in  a  cemetery  formed  from  his  own 
grounds.  The  population  of  Bath 
is  52, 557.  Hotels :  Amery  s,  York  t 
Souse,  White  Hart,  and  White 
Lion.  The  town  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Avon,  10  miles 
above  Bristol.  In  the  vicinity 
are  situated  the  ruins  of  Farleigh 
Castle  and  of  Hinton  Priory,  both 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  cam- 
panile tower  which  the  author  of 
"  Yathek  "  erected  after  the  sale 
of  Fonthill  Abbey  is  near  Beacon 
Hill. 

The  Abbey  Church,  built  in 
1503,  contains  monumental  works 
by  the  famous  sculptors,   Flax- 


man,  Bacon,  Nollikens,  and 
Chantrey.  Its  large  square  tower 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Yictoria  Park  was  opened  by  the 
Queen,  then  Princess  Yictoria,  in 
1830.  At  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  Bath  is — 

Bristol.  Bristol  is  the  third 
commercial  city  in  England.  The 
distance  from  London  by  railway 
is  118|  miles.  The  hotels  are 
White  Lion,  Bath,  Clifton,  Doivn 
and  Royal;  all  first-class  but 
the  Bath,  which  is  unknown 
to  us.  It  is  a  large  commer- 
cial city,  lying  chiefly  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  lower  Avon, 
possessing  magnificent  docks.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  rise  of 
tides  in  the  British  Channel  and 
in  the  river,  the  largest  ships  are 
enabled  to  come  up  to  the  town. 
The  buildings  are  rather  peculiar, 
being  built  with  gardens  and  ter- 
races one  above  the  other  re- 
sembling an  amphitheatre.  Edu- 
cational institutions  are  nume- 
rous, and  are  highly  appreciated. 
The  city  of  Bristol  is  large,  and 
rich  in  varieties  of  literature. 
"William.  Penn  embarked  here  for 
America  on  his  mission  of  coloni- 
sation. AtMuller's  orphan  ho  uses, 
well  worth  a  visit,  2,000  children 
are  supported  by  voluntarv 
contributions.  Contributions  to 
charitable  institutions  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  poor  are  pro- 
vided for  liberally  and  in  various 
ways.  In  Broadmead  Chapel 
Robert  Hall  preached.  Bristol 
was  the  birthplace  of  many 
distinguished  men,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  poet  lau- 
reate, Robert  Southey ;  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  a  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy ;  Thomas 
Chatterton,  tbe  marvellous  boy 
poet,  who  died  by  his  own  hand 
at    seventeen ;     the    Herapaths, 
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Bayley  the  sculptor,  Hugh 
Elliot,  William  of  Worcester, 
the  typographer,  Captain  Kater, 
Colston,  Eeynolds,  Hannah 
More,  Coleridge  the  poet,  Cony- 
beare  the  geologist,  Pritchard 
the  ethnologist,  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  discovered  Newfound- 
land in  1499.  The  city  suffered 
severely  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was 
comparatively  undisturbed  during 
the  War  of  the  Eoses.  Its  castle 
was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  to  the  Empress  Ma- 
tilda. Nothing  remains  of  the 
castle.  The  cathedral,  the  old 
church  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Augustine,  is  a  grand  Gothic 
building,  founded  by  Robert 
Fitzhardinge,  1140,  and  contains 
many  interesting  monuments. 
Admiral  Penn,  the  father  of 
William  Penn  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  biuied  in  the 
chiu-ch  of  St.  Mary  Redclilfe, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
England. 

Cheddar  is  worth  a  visit,  20 
miles  from  Bristol,  having  fine 
cliffs  and  stalactite  cave.  There 
is  a  fortnightly  steam  line  between 
Bristol  and  New  York.  The 
bridge  over  the  Avon  is  very 
handsome,  703  feet  wide  and  245 
feet  above  high  water.  St.  Yin- 
cent  Rocks,  on  which  the  Bridge 
Pier  stands,  are  very  fine.  Bris- 
tol is  remarkably  healthy.  Tides 
are  at  times  45 'feet  at  St.  Yin- 
cent  Rocks.  Berkeley  Castle, 
worth  seeing,  is  20  miles  by  rail- 
way. 

Clifton  is  a  charming  suburb 
of  Bristol,  and  is  situated  near  the 
gorge  of  the  river  town,  which 
is  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  river's  mouth.  The 
Avon  is  spanned  by  a  magni- 
ficent suspension   bridge,  which 


formerly  crossed  the  Thames  at 
Hungerford,  near  Charing-cross. 
On  one  side  are  the  beautiful 
Leigh  Woods,  covering  the  cliffs 
with  foliage,  and  on  the  other  are 
dotted  the  houses  of  Clifton, which 
extend  to  the  highest  point.  Here 
also  are  the  hot  wells,  to  which 
Clifton  owed  its  fame  and  pros- 
perity. 

Witlnn  an  hour's  journey  of 
Bristol  are  the  watering-places, 
Weston  -  super- Mare,  Clevedon, 
aud  Portishead,  which  are  much 
sought  during  the  bathing  season. 

Eoute  15. 

BRISTOL,  CHEPSTOW,  AND 
THE  WYE  TO  GLOU- 
CESTER. 

^y^  HEP  STOW  may  be 
(?7fP^L  reached  by  boat  or  rail 
0\M$A  fr°m  Bristol.  It  is  a 
^—^7  well-built  market  and 
post  town  on  a  slope  ris- 
ing gently  from  the  river  Wye, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  built  on  five  arches.  The 
castle  was  built  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  of  it  there 
are  still  extensive  remains .  It  was 
once  a  building  of  great  strength 
and  importance.  Chepstow  ex- 
ports a  quantity  of  iron,  timber, 
cider,  and  bark.  In  the  castle 
here  Henry  Martyn,  one  of  the 
judges  to  Charles  I.,  died,  after  a 
20  years'  confinement.  About  4 
miles  from  Chepstow  are  the 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey,  founded 
1131.  The  Abbey  occupies  a 
gvntle  eminence  in  the  middle  of  a 
circular  valley,  beautifully  shel- 
tered on  all  sides  by  woody  hills, 
through  which  the  Wye  winds 
its  mazy  course.  Monkish  tomb- 
stones, and    the   monuments    of 
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benefactors  long  since  forgotten, 
appear  above  the  green-sward  : 
the  bases  of  tbe  fallen  figures 
rise  out  of  it :  tbe  maimed  effi- 
gies and  sculpture,  worn  -with  age 
and  weather,  are  scattered  about, 
or  lie  in  heaps  piled  up  together. 
Other  shattered  pieces,  though 
disjointed  and  mouldering,  still 
occupy  their  original  places — no- 
thing is  perfect,  but  memorials 
of  every  part  still  subsist,  all 
ceitain,  but  all  in  decay ;  and 
suggesting  at  once  every  idea 
which  can  occur  in  a  seat  of  de- 
votion, solitude  and  desolaiion. 
From  Chepstowmay  be  reached — 

Goodrich  Castle,  which  is 
about  four  miles  from  Ross.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  this  famous 
fortress,  the  Keep  or  Donjon, 
dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  It  rises  on 
the  topmost  height  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  rapidly  flowing  river. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of 
the .  Commonwealth,  who  found 
its  destruction  a  task  of  enormous 
difficulty.  It  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Talbots,  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury.  King  John  gave  it 
to  William  Strigul,  Earl  Mar- 
shal, whose  son  Walter  died  here 
in  1246.     Close  by  is— 

Goodrich  Court,  the  pictu- 
resque residence  of  Colonel  Mey- 
rick,  so  well-known  as  contain- 
ing a  famous  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  arms,  armour,  paint- 
ings, and  antiquities  gathered 
here  by  the  late  Sir  S.  R.  Mey- 
rick,  which  visitors  are  allowed 
to  inspect.  Those  who  visit 
Goodrich  Castle,  and  do  not  as- 
cend the  keep  will  lose  a  treat. 
From  Chepstow,  we  may  return  to 
Bristol,  a  distance  of  seventeen 
miles,  by  rail  or  steam-boat. 
The  hotels  at  Chepstow  are  the 
George  and  the   Beaufort  Arms. 


A  boat-trip  along  the  Wye  will 
introduce  the  tourist  to  scenery 
of  the  most  lovely  description. 
Rosemary  Topping,  the  Cold- 
well  Rocks,  the  Raven  Cliff, 
Symond's  Yat,  and  Yan- 
sittart's  Rocks  are  some  of 
the  chief  points  of  interest.  The 
distance  from  Chepstow  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Wye  into  the 
Severn  is  about  three  miles. 
The  steamers  from  Bristol  pass 
this  portion  of  the  river. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
cliffs  are  the  Red  Rocks  and 
Hard  wick  Cliffs  adjoining  Thorn- 
well  Woods.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Wye  with  the  Munnow, 
seventeen  miles  from  Hereford, 
is  Monmouth.  Seven  miles 
W.  S . W.  of  Monmouth  is— 

Ragland,  a  small  town,  which 
has  a  station  on  the  West  Mid- 
land line  about  one  mile  distant. 
It  has  a  famous  castle,  which  was 
defended  by  that  celebrated  in- 
ventive genius,  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  under  Fairfax ; 
when  the  rest  of  Wales  had  suc- 
cumbed, he  surrendered  it,  on 
hearing  that  Charles  I.  was  in 
prison,  after  a  siege  of  ten  weeks. 
The  Castle  ruins  stand  upon  a 
gentle  eminence,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  village,  on  the 
road  towards  Monmouth.  At  a 
distance  the  ruins  appear  a  shape- 
less mass,  partially  concealed  by 
intervening  trees,  but  on  a  nearer 
view  they  assume  a  more  distinct 
form,  from  which  their  ancient 
strength  and  grandeur  may  be 
easily  imagined.  Their  extent  is 
considerable  and  they  still  bear 
traces  of  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  their  latest  occupants.  Lord 
Raglan,  who  commanded  in  the 
Crimea,  chose  his  title  from  this 
place.      Monmouth  and  Ragland 
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are  e qually  accessible  from  New- 
port and  Ross. 

The  Wynhcltffe  Hill,  970 
feet  high,  is  near  and  by  ascend- 
ing this  a  magnificent  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  valley  of  the  Wye. 
Thirty-seven  miles  from  here  is 
the  Grange  Court  Junction 
where  there  is   a  branch  lineto — 

Ross.  Hotels,  the  King's  Head 
and  the  Royal.  From  the  Glou- 
cester side  this  town  appears  to 
stand  on  a  gentle  slope,  but  from 
the  Hereford  side  it  appears  to  be 
a  rocky  precipice  overlooking  the 
Wye.  In  the  middle  is  the  church, 
the  spire  of  which  has  been  struck 
three  times  by  lightning.  In  this 
church  is  a  marble  monument  to 
Kyrle,  the  "  Man  of  Ross,  and 
others  to  the  Rudhall  and  West- 
failings,  old  families.  Within  the 
north  aisle  of  the  church  grow  3 
elm  trees,  which  are  said  to  have 
sprung  up  spontaneously  in 
Kyrle' s  pew  after  the  cutting 
down  of  some  planted  by  him. 
Ross  is  an  excellent  point  from 
which  to  begin  an  excursion  on 
the  beautiful  river  Wye,  which 
flows  from  its  source  on  the 
south  side  of  Plinlimmon,  a 
mountain  in  Montgomeryshire, 
2,463  feet  above  the  sea,  through 
a  portion  of  Radnorshire  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  then 
taking  a  course  more  directly 
south  divides  Radnor  and  Bre- 
con, intersects  Herefordshire, 
and  from  th  nee  dividingf  Glou- 
cester and  Monmouth,  enters  the 
Severn,  two  miles  south  of  Chep- 
stow. Its  entire  course  is  130 
miles,  for  seventy  of  which  it  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  40  tons, 
so  far  as  Heref  >rd.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Severn  by  a 
canal. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
stands  Wilton  Castle,  lonac  the 


residence  of  the  Grey  family,  and 
still  giving  a  title  to  a  remote 
descendant  of  that  family.  Re- 
turning to  Grange  Court  Junction 
we  proceed  to — ■ 

Gloucester,  a  town  which  is 
beautifully  placed  in  a  broad 
valley  on  the  Severn,  about  33 
miles  from  Bristol,  and  114 
from  London,  having  a  just 
claim  to  its  old  Biitish  name  of 
Caer-Glow  (the  fair  city).  It 
is  the  capital  of  its  county,  and  a 
cathedral  city,  with  a  population 
of  31,844.  Hotels,  Bell,  Albion, 
King 's  Head,  Spread  Eagle.  The 
cathedral  was  commenced  in  the 
12th,  and  completed  in  the  15th 
century,  it  is  a  cruciform  build- 
ing, 426  feet  long,the  oldest  parts 
of  which  the  crypt,  and  nave  date 
back  to  the  year  1189.  The  build- 
ing, is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
225  feet  high,  which  was  finished 
in  1518,  and  is  greatly  admired 
for  the  elegance  and  harmony  of 
its  proportions.  There  is  a 
whispering  gallery  75  feet  long 
and  35  feet  broad.  The  choir  is 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  stalls 
are  equal  to  those  at  Windsor, 
while  the  cloisters  shut  in  with 
glass,  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Britain.  Among  the  monuments 
are  those  to  Edward  II.,  Robert 
Curthose,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  effigy  on  which  is  carved  in 
bog  oak,  Bishop  Warburton,  and 
Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination.  Among  the  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  Palace, 
built  in  1862;  the  Town-hall, 
County  Jail,  Infirmary,  and  nu- 
merous churches.  In  St.  Mary's 
Square  Bishop  Hooper  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  stake.  In 
Gloucester  Edward  the  Confessor 
lived,  and  here  Henry  VII.  was 
crowned.  The  canal  is  of  an 
average  width  of  90  feet  and  15 
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feet  deep,  and  16  miles  long, 
without  a  loch.  Its  manufactures 
axe  pins,  sackcloth,  cordage,  cut- 
lery, and  soap.  It  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  timber,  corn,  colo- 
nial produce  by  the  Berkeley 
Canal,  which  connects  it  with 
Bristol. 

Route  16. 
GLOUCESTER  TO  TEWKES- 
BURY &  CHELTENHAM. 

7 ITH  IN  easy  access  from 
Gloucester  by  rail  are 
Tewkesbury  &  Chel- 
tenham. 

Tewkesbury  is  12 
miles  from  Gloucester.  It  is 
famous  for  its  old  Roman  abbey 
church,  containing  ancient  mon- 
uments. Here  was  fought  the 
battle  between  Yorkest  and  Lan- 
castrian parties. 

Cheltenham,  ten  miles  from 
Gloucester,  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  of 
England,  about  7  miles  from 
Gloucester,  40  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, 90  from  London.  It  is 
in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  river 
Chelt,  under  the  Colts  wood 
Hills,  and  has  a  population  of 
39,693 ;  the  hotels  are  theQueen's, 
Lansdowne,  and  Plow.  The 
famous  medicinal  springs,  which 
are  chalybeate  and  cathartic, 
were  first  discovered  in  1715. 
The  chief  spas  are  the  Mont- 
pellier,  where  a  band  plays 
morning  and  evening ;  the  Pit- 
ville,  who?e  pump-room  was 
built  in  1824,  with  a  Grecian 
portico  and  dome  ;  and  the  Cam- 
bray  and  chalybeate  spa.  The 
spa  of  the  Royal  Old  Wells,  once 
so  famous,  has  been  converted 
into  a  theatre.  It  is  reached  by 
passing  through  a  fine  avenue  of 
elms  which  forms  the  principal 


promenade  for  visitors.  The 
season  lasts  from  May  to  October, 
although  in  July  and  August 
the  heat  is  intense.  Here  are 
zoological  gardens,  a  theatre,  as- 
sembly and  concert-rooms.  In 
a  villa  near  Cheltenham  Byron 
wrote  "  The  Corsair."  A  plea- 
sant drive  may  be  had  from  here 
to  the  fountain  head  of  the 
Thames. 

Route  17. 

LONDON  TO  SALISBURY, 
EXETER,  PLYMOUTH, 
AND  LAND'S  END. 

?ROM    London,     leaving 


we  pass 
several  pretty  villages 
and  country  houses  and 
reach  Whitechurch, 
where  the  paper  for  Bank  of 
England  notes  is  manufactured. 
On  the  right  lies  Hurstbourne 
Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. Andover  is  situated  on 
a  rivulet  called  the  Anton.  Its 
manufacture  is  silk,  and  malting 
is  carried  on  here,  and  also  the 
timber  trade. 

Passing  on  we  reach  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
80  miles  from  London,  namely — 
Salisbury.  The  hotels  are 
Lamb,  White  Hart  and  Red  Lion. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Avon,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  three  bridges, 
and  has  a  population  of  13,848. 
Each  street  had  a  channel  run- 
ning along  its  centre,  through 
which  a  stream  of  water  flowed, 
supplied  from  the  Avon,  and 
admitted  at  its  pleasure.  Several 
small  bridges  were  also  erected 
over  these  rivulets,  but  these 
channels  were  filled  in  some 
years  ago.  The  principal 
building  is  the  famous  cathe- 
dral, founded  in  1119  by  Richard 
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le  Poor,  the  tapering  octangular 
spire  of  which  belonging  to  the 
14th  century,  is  400  feet  hiyh, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  piers 
sinking,  not  quite  perpendicular. 
The  building  is  uniformly  Early 
English  in  style,  and  built  on  the 
plan  of  a  double  cross,  the  entire 
length  being  473  feet.  In  this 
cathedral  are  some  interesting 
tombs  of  the  old  Crusaders,  to- 
gether with  the  tomb  of  William 
Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
son  of  Fair  Rosamond  and  Henry 
II.,  and  some  fine  old  sculptures 
of  Biblical  scenes.  The  Black- 
more  Museum  was  erected  by  Mr. 
W.  Blackmore  who,  while  in 
America  during  the  civil  war, 
hearing  that  Messrs.  E.  Squier 
and  Dr.  Davis,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  their  collections 
of  American  antiquities  (the  most 
extensive  existing),  had  vainly 
offered  them  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  York,  the  price 
demanded  being  too  high,  pur- 
chased them  at  the  price  asked, 
and  placed  them  in  this  handsome 
building,  which  he  erected  to  re- 
ceive them.  To  these  he  has 
added  a  great  number  of  primeval 
antiquities  from  other  sources, 
and  the  whole  collection  is  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  to  students 
of  pre-historic  times.  Dodsworth 
the  antiquary  and  Massinger  the 
dramatist  were  natives  of  Salis- 
bury. About  8  miles  from  the 
city  is 

Salisbury  Plain,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  th6 
famous  monument  Stonehenge, 
the  greatest  wonder  and  mystery 
in  the  west  of  England.  The 
object  of  this  curious  structure 
has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy ;  it  has  been  attribu- 
te the  Druids,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Romans.     It   consists   of    large 


stones,   about   140    in    number 

(though  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood aver  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  count  the  same  number 
twice,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
lucky to  count  them  right), 
arranged  in  a  circular  form. 
These  are  partly  connected  by 
flat  pieces  placed  in  a  transverse 
direction  on  the  tops,  forming 
Trilithons.  The  ,  antiquarian 
tourist  should  visit 

Vespasian's  Camp  near  Ames- 
bury,  celebrated  in  ancient  ro- 
mance as  the  place  where  queen 
Guinevere  died. 

The  great  English  statesman 
Pitt  represented  Salisbury  in  the 
English  Parliament. 

Trafalgar,  the  seat  of  the  Nel- 
son family,  is  on  the  Avon,  4 
miles  from  Salisbury. 

Clarendon  Park  and  Cla- 
rendon Forest  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  familiar  to  readers 
of  English  history  in  connection 
with  the  "  Constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon." On  the  Marlborough 
Road  is  Old  Sarum,  1 1  miles  from 
Salisbury.     "We  next  come  to — 

Wilton,  a  very  ancient  town, 
once  a  capital  of  the  West 
Saxons  and  a  favourite  resort  of 
Charles  I.,  now  celebrated  for  its 
carpet  manufacture.  Wilton 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  stands  here,  embos- 
omed in  a  magnificent  park.  It 
was  built  from  designs  by  Hol- 
bein and  Inigo  Jones  and  contains 
a  tine  collection  of  portraits  by 
Vandyke.  There  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney composed  his  "Arcadia." 
About  two  miles  from  Salisbury  is 

Bemerton,  where  George 
Herbert,  who  wras  its  rector,  lived 
and  was  buried  in  its  little 
church.  His  study  is  still  shown 
in  the  parsonage  near  the  church. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  the  right 
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is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
W ardour  Castle,  famous  in  the 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  when 
15  men  held  this  fortress  against 
1,300  Roundheads.  Semley, 
near  Fonthill  Abbey,  is  the  sta- 
tion for 

Shaftsbttry.  This  place  had 
formerly  an  abbey,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  the  charter  of  founda- 
tion by  which  he  created  his 
daughter  Ethelda  Abbess,  is  still 
extant.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the  building  now  exists.  Shafts- 
bury,  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
was  known  to  the  Romans.  We 
next  reach 

Sherborne,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  removed  to  Old  Sarum. 
Its  fine  church  was  built  by 
Bishop  Aldhelm,  but  was  almost 
wholly  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  It  has  lately  been  re- 
stored at  great  cost.  Here  is  a 
free  grammar  school  founded  by 
Edward  IV.  The  manufactures 
are  chiefly  silk  twist,  and  gloves. 
Near  the  town  is  the  castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Lord  Di-by, 
formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  We  next  come  to 
Yeovil,  celebrated  for  its  glove 
making.  Crewkerne,  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  is  a  small 
manufacturing  town  which  con- 
tains a  handsome  Gothic  church, 
The  interior  of  it  is  decorated  with 
richly  carved  wood-work.  "We 
next  reach  Chard,  on  the  left  of 
which  we  have  a  beautiful  view 
extending  to  the  Englishf'hannel 
and  on  the  right  as  far  as  the  Bris- 
tol Channel.  Honiton,  cele- 
brated for  its  lace  making,  is  near, 
but  this  manufacture  has  declined 
of  late  years.     We  now  come  to 

Exeter,  a  stately  place, 
crowning  some  long  red  cliffs  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  River  Exe, 


which  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  erected  at  a 
great  cost.  It  has  a  population 
of  34,650,  and  is  a  good  place 
from  which  to  visit  Exmouth  and 
Sidmouth.  Exeter,  called  the 
city  of  churches,  is  194  miles  from 
London  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  Hotels,  New  London  and 
Clarence.  The  best  place  to  get 
a  general  view  of  this  beautifully 
located  city  is  from  the  ruins  of 
Rougemont  Castle  on  the  north. 
Among  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century, 
the  Guildhall,  Theatre,  Bishop's 
Palace,  Picture  Gallery,  and  the 
Albert  Memorial  Museum.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  building, 
375  ft.  long  in  the  interior,  with 
Norman  towers  145  ft.  high  ;  in 
one  of  which  is  Tom  of  Exeter, 
a  large  bell  weighing  10,800 
pounds.  Daily  services  are  held 
in  the  cathedral.  The  west 
front  has  been  restored,  and  its 
stained  window  is  greatly  ad- 
mired. It  contains  several  very 
interesting  monuments,  and  a 
fine  library.  In  the  north  tran- 
sept is  a  curious  old  astronomical 
clock.  Rougemont  Castle  was 
razed  by  Parliament  in  1640, 
when  taken  by  Fairfax  after  a 
siege.  In  travelling  from 
Southampton  to  Exeter,  the 
tourist  will  pass  the  New 
Forest,  already  referred  to,  which 
will  remind  him  of  unsettled  land 
in  America. 

Upon  leaving  Exeter  we  see 
on  the  left,  beyond  Exminster, 
Powderham  Castle,  the  Earl 
of  Devon's  place. 

Dawlish  is  a  place  of  some 
interest,  which  comes  next,  where 
the  hotels  are,  London  and  York. 
The  inland  scenery  is  very  grand 
here,  and  the  views   along  the 
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coast  are  delightful.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  watering- 
places  in  England.  The  next 
station  is — 

Teignmouth,  a  town  of  great 
antiquity ,  and  an  attractive  water- 
ing place.  The  hotels  are  Boyal, 
Queen's,  and  Devon  Arms.  A 
promenade  pier  was  erected  here 
in  1866.  The  chief  trade  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  granite 
from  Dartmoor,  and  pipe-clay 
and  potter's  clay  dug  from  the 
clay  pits  near  Newton  Abbott 
to  Staffordshire  and  Liver- 
pool. It  is  a  telegraph-station. 
Population,  6,022.  At  Newton 
junction  there  is  a  hranch  to 

Torquay,  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  consumptive. 

At  Newton,  William  III.,  in- 
vited by  Parliament,  made  his 
first  proclamation  after  landing 
in  England. 

Totnes,  which  has  atelegraph- 
station,  and  4,073  inhabitants, 
stands  on  the  Biver  Dart.  Two 
miles  distant  are  the  remains  of 
Berry  and  Pomeroy  Castle, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set. We  proceed  through  a  once 
wild  and  desolate,  but  now  cul- 
tivated, tract  of  country  called 
Dartmoor  Forest,  and  next 
reach — 

Plymouth,  a  name  dear  to 
every  American.  This  town,  on 
account  of  its  harbour  and  docks, 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  England.  The  citadel,  front- 
ing the  harbour,  on  an  eminence 
S.E.  of  the  town,  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1 670,  and 
contains  the  governor's  residence 
and  extensive  barracks.  The 
three  harbours  of  Plymouth, 
Catwater,  Tamar  (Hamoaze) ,  and 
Sutton  Pool,  are  capable  of  con- 
taining 2,000  vessels.  At  the 
mouth  of  these  various  harbours 


the  great  bay  of  Plymouth 
Sound  forms  an  excellent  road- 
stead, which  is  rendered  secure 
by  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water across  the  entrance,  on 
which  is  a  lighthouse  and  a 
massive  fort,  constructed  in  the 
centre  on  the  harbour  side.  Two 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  stone 
were  sunk  to  form  this  dyke. 
The  first  fort  built  in  the  Sound 
was  erected  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  it  was 
from  here  that  the  English  ships 
sailed  out  to  meet  and  conquer 
their  foes.  The  dockyard  is  at 
Devonport,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  96  acres  and  is 
fitted  up  with  every  necessity  for 
the  repair  and  equipment  of  ships 
of  war.  There  are  altogether 
nine  docks.  There  is  a  rigging- 
house,  foundries  for  forging 
anchors,  with  Nasmyth's  steam 
hammer,  and  rope-walks  400 
yards  in  length  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hempen  cables  and  ropes 
for  rigging.  The  victualling  es- 
tablishment of  the  dockyards  are 
on  a  large  S3ale,  the  Royal  Wil- 
liam victuallin  g-y  ard  having  large 
slaughter-houses  and  bakeries,  in 
which  bread  and  biscuits  are 
made  by  machinery ;  the  hospital 
and  marine  barracks  are  in 
Stonehouse.  This  is  the  birth- 
place of  John  Kitto,  the  Biblical 
scholar,  and  also  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  The  hotels  here  are 
Royal,  Commercial,  and  Globe.  It 
is  a  telegraph-station. 

About  ten  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth, on  a  rock  in  the  open 
channel,  is  Eddy  stone  Lighthouse. 
The  frame-work  is  octagonal, 
composed  of  cast-iron  and  cop- 
per. The  outside  and  basement 
of  the  building  is  of  granite. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1757, 
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and  the  whole  was  finished  in 
October,  1759.  It  is  inhabited 
by  three  keepers,  who  are  sup- 
plied with  provisions  by  a  boat 
appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  bnt 
a  large  stock  of  salt  meat  is 
always  kept  in  the  place,  as 
during  the  winter  the  boat  is 
often  unable  to  effect  a  landing 
for  weeks  at  a  time. 

From  Plymouth  the  little 
Mayflower  put  out  to  sea,  and 
New  Plymouth  was  so  named, 
because  the  stout-hearted  old 
pilgrims  saw,  or  fancied  they 
saw,  a  resemblance  between  the 
two  places,  which  is  certainly 
not  veiy  apparent  now.  A  pil- 
grim college  stands  near  the  spot 
from  which,  says  tradition,  the 
pilgrims  who  were  to  create 
America  departed.  The  event 
is  thus  narrated  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Pilgrims  " — 

"  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
September,  the  wind  coming 
E.N.E.,  a  fine  gale,  we  loosed 
from  Plimouth,  having  been 
kindly  intertained  and  curteously 
vsed  by  divers  friends  there 
dweling,  and  after  many  difficul- 
ties in  boysterous  stormes,  at 
length,  by  God's  providence,  upon 
the  ninth  of  November  following, 
by  breake  of  the  day  we  espied 
land." 

The  region  about  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  the  Bay,  and  the  river 
Tamar  has  peculiar  attractions 
for  art  students,  as  the  great 
Engli.-h  landscape  painter,  Tur- 
ner, executed  many  of  his  great 
works  here.  From  this  place  we 
may  often  visit  some  of  the  great 
Ent-'lish  war  ships.  In  this 
neighbourhood  is  Brunei's  Royal 
Albert  Bridge,  with  a  span  of 
480  it.,  under  which  a  man-of- 
war  in  full  sad  may  pa-s. 
Crossing  this  bridge  to  Saltash 


takes  you  at  once  into  Corn- 
wall. 

Five  miles  from  Plymouth  is 
Plympton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  whose 
grammar-school  he  was  educated, 
as  were  also  the  painters  North- 
cote  and  Eastlake. 

Passing  from  Plymouth  we 
reach  Truro,  the  capital  of  Corn- 
wall. It  stands  in  a  hollow  on 
a  creek  by  the  Falmouth  estuary, 
which  can  be  entered  by  vessels 
of  200  tons.  It  has  a  mining- 
school,  Stannery  Court,  and 
various  other  institutions.  There 
is  valuable  fishing  found  here  ; 
the  manufactures  are  earthenware 
and  carpeting,  and  it  a' so  does  a 
large  trade  in  metallic  ores  and 
pilchard  oil.  The  population  is 
11,337.  Hotels:  Royal,  Red 
Lion,  and  Green  Bank. 

Route  18. 
FROM  TRURO  TO  FAL- 
MOUTH AND  PENZANCE. 
?N  a  branch  line  from 
here  is  Falmouth,  a 
seaport  and  post  town. 
The  harbour  is  defended 
by  two  castles,  Pen- 
dennis  and  St.  Maw's,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
protected  by  two  breakwaters. 
There  are  docks  for  ship-building 
in  the  town,  with  rope-walks  and 
breweries.  Copper  and  tin  are 
exported,  and  an  active  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  Channel 
Islands  iu  cider  and  fruit.  The 
populaiiou  is  13,140.  It  is  a 
telegraph  -  station.  At  Mara- 
zion  Road  Station,  before 
reaching  Penzance,  is  a  fine 
view  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
a  huge  mass  ot  granite  rising 
pyramidically  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  250  ft., 
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■which  is  crowned  hy  the  remains 
of  a  castle,  once  a  monastery, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  Britain, 
to  which  St.  Keyne,  in  490,  is 
said  to  have  made  a  pilgrimage. 
Our  reader*  will  prohably  re- 
member Milton's  grand  descrip- 
tion of  this  "  guarded  mount." 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  St.  Aubyn's 
family,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  been  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. It  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  stone  causeway, 
which  can  only  be  crossed  at  low 
water.  According  to  tradition, 
the  archangel  Michael  once 
visited  this  mount ;  hence,  its 
name.  History  connects  it  with 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  with 
Perkyn  Warbeck,  whose  wife 
was  left  here  for  security  ;  with 
the  Cornish  rebellion  under 
Humphry  Arundel,  and  with  the 
great  Civil  War.  The  railway 
skirts  the  coast  from  the  little 
town  of  Marazion  or  Market 
Jew,  once  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims  wending  their  way  to 
the  sacred  mount  of  St.  Michael 
to— 

Penzancf,  where  it  has  its  ter- 
minus. The  hotels  are  The  Queen's, 
Union,  Western,  Three  Tuns, 
Mount's  Bay  House,  The  Rail- 
way, and  Star.  It  is  a  small 
but  flourishing  port,  healthily 
located  with  a  good  fishing  and 
mining  trade.  Its  population  is 
10,414.  Amongst  its  chief  build- 
ings are  St.  John's  Hall,  The 
Guil  ihall,  Museum,  Music  Hall, 
Library,  and  Madron  Church. 
It  has  a  fine  pier.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  was  born  here. 

The  Land's  End  in  this  neigh- 
bom  hood  is  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  mainland  of  England, 
wh  re  the  coast  juts  o  it  like  a 
lonely  scrambling  wall  in  a  dis- 


mal and  rocky  region  of  wildly 
romantic  scenery,  io  which  a 
short  drive  from  Penzance  will 
bring  the  tourist.  The  blasts 
from  the  stormy  ocean  are  at  this 
point  tremendous.  The  "last 
house  in  England "  is  a  bleak 
stone  cottage  on  one  side  of 
the  promontory — a  fisherman's, 
humble  dwelling.  Some  of  the 
ro;ks  here  have  strangely  fan- 
tastic shapes,  and  bear  singular 
names,  and  the  view  of  the  At- 
lantic commanded  by  those  who 
venture  out  to  the  extreme  point 
of  the  rocky  promontory — it  must 
not  be  attempted  in  rough 
weather  —  is  extremely  grand. 
At  one  spot  the  huge  billows 
rave  under  a  reeky  archway.  The 
Lennen  and  Botallack  mines  may 
be  visited  from  here,  and  few 
things  are  more  wonderful  than 
these  famous  tin  and  copper  mines 
are.  Botallack  runs  under  the 
ocean,  and  comes  up  within  five 
or  six  feet  of  it. 

Extensive  fisheries  are  carried 
on  at  Penzance.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  remarkable 
monuments  ;  the  circle  of  stones 
called  the  Merry  Maidens,  the 
Pipers,  and  the  celebrated  Logan 
or  Rocking-stone.  Land's  End 
rises  above  70  ft.  from  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  extra- 
ordinary names  of  places  here 
are  derived  from  the  old  Cor- 
nish language,  closely  allied  to 
the  Armoriran  of  Brittany  and 
the  Cymric  of  the  Welsh.  In 
the  churchyard  of  Penzance  is 
th  i  grave  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  the 
last  person  who  habitually  spoke 
the  an'ient  Conish  language. 
Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  ere  ted 
a  tomb  to  her  memory.  This 
language  was  understood  by  the 
Bretons, 
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by  four  bridges.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  finest  wool  district  in  tbe 
kingdom.  Leicester  from  its  level 
and  open  surface  is  a  great  sport- 
ing country,  Melton  Mowbray 
being  tbe  bead- quarters  of  Eng- 
lish sportsmen  during  the  season. 
Five  miles  from  here  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  bom  at  Brad  gate 
Park. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  contains 
the  ruins  of  a  fine  castle,  men- 
tioned in  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Leaving  Leicester  we  reach 
Loughborough.  The  hotels  are 
the  Bull  and  King' 's  Head.  It  is 
noted  for  the  manufactory  of  bon- 
nets, lace,  and  hosiery. 

Charnwood  Forest,  situated 
six  miles  from  here,  is  celebrated 
for  its  charming  scenery.  The  St. 
Bernard  monastery  here  is  inha- 
bited by  a  body  of  Cistercian 
brotherhood,  established  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  still  re- 
nowned for  their  hospitality  to 
visitors.  Passing  the  Trent,  where 
is  a  branch  line  to  Lincoln,  we 
come  to — 

Nottingham,  a  town  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  by  the  Lene, 
wbich  is  a  river  running  into  the 
Trent.  The  May-pole  and  Fly- 
ing Horse  are  the  hotels.  The 
castle  is  a  large  handsome  build- 
ing, erected  near  the  site  of  an 
ancient  fortress  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  during  the  short 
reign  of  James  II.  The  ancient 
fortress  was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  then 
thought  impregnable.  Seven 
miles  from  here,  in  Bucknall 
Churchyard,  Lord  Byron  is 
buried.  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Byron,  is  near 
Luiby.  The  New  Place  in  Sher- 
wood, as  Newstead  was  or  is 
usually  called,  owes  its  foundation 
to  Henry  II.,  and  is  traditionally 


Route  19. 
LONDON    TO    LEICESTER, 
DERBY,  LEEDS,  AND 
BRADFORD. 
REAVING    by   the    St. 
Pancras   station,  on  the 
Midland  line,  the  place 
I  of        importance       fiist 
reached  is — 

Bedford,  an  ancient  town  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Ouse, 
about  59  miles  from  London.  Its 
population  is  16,849.  The  hotels 
are  the  George  and  the  Swan. 
The  most  interesting  of  its  several 
churches  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  which 
has  a  Norman  door,  an  antique 
font,  and  some  old  stained  glass 
windows.  This  town  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  in  England 
of  a  similar  kind  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  charitable  and  educational 
establishments.  John  Bunyan, 
who  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  con- 
gregation here,  composed  his 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  the 
county  jail,  and  his  birthplace, 
Elstow  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  A  fine  statue  bas  recently 
been  erected  bere  to  his  memory. 

A  branch  line  goes  from  Cam- 
bridge,Bletchley,  and  Oxford. 

Near  "Willingborough  are 
some  medicinal  springs.  On  the 
light,  near  Kettering,  is  Bough- 
ton  House,  containing  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

Market  Harborough  is  fif- 
teen miles  from  Leicester.  The 
botels  are  the  Three  Swans  and 
the  Angel.  It  is  a  telegraph 
station. 

Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  is  next 
reached,  an  important  manufac- 
turing town,  noted  for  its  hosiery, 
lace,  boots  and  shoes,  and  elastic 
webbing.     The  river  is  crossed 
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said  to  have  been  one  of  his  many 
acts  of  expiation  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  A'  Beckett.  With  the 
building  the  king  gave  to  the 
Augustine  monks  "  long  and  large 
wastes  lying  about  the  said 
monastery  within  the  forest ; 
which  wastes  in  ancient  charters 
are  called  Kygell  and  Ravens- 
bede,"  also  granting  the  monks 
many  other  privileges  and  free- 
doms, including  a  park  of  ten 
acres,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  forest,  to  be  enclosed  as  they 


the  manor  of  Papilwyck  and 
other  lands,  to  Sir  John  Byron,. 
Knt.,  and  his  heirs.  From  that 
time  Newstead  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Byron  family.  Charles 
I.  created  the  owner  of  the  es- 
tates, John  Byron,  a  baron,  in 
consideration  of  his  services 
during  the  civil  war. 

The  fifth  Lord  Byron,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  poet,  attained  a 
sad  pre-eminence  as  "  the  wicked 
Lord  Byron."  He  killed  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Chaworth,  of  An- 
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should  please  out  of  the  view  of 
the  vendors,  regarders,  foresters, 
and  other  officers  of  the  forest. 
Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Newstead  from  its  foundation  to 
its  dissolution.  When  Sherwood 
was  hunted  by  the  king,  New- 
stead was  a  place  of  royal  resort. 
The  chapel,  of  which  the  west 
end  alone  remains,  is  unmistake- 
ably  the  work  of  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Henry 
VIII.,  by  letters  patent  dated 
May  28,  granted  the  house,  with 


nesley,  in  a  duel,  and  the  sword 
he  used  is  still  among  the  relics 
preserved.  He  shut  himself  up  at 
home,  felled  all  the  timber  in  the 
park  to  injure  his  son,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled ;  k  illed  all  the 
deer,  frightened  his  servants  when 
he  could  get  any  to  live  with  him, 
andacquiredin  the  country  around 
his  unenviable  sobriquet.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1798  by  his 
grand-nephew,  George  Gordon 
Byron,  then  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old,  and  to  him  Newstead 
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owes  its  fame.  Here  is  the  lake 
in  which  he  swam,  the  waterfall, 
and  the  huildings  he  described. 
Whether  we  acceptor  reject  Mrs. 
Stowe's  last  contribution  to  the 
blackening  of  Byron's  reputation 
it  still  remains  dark  enough. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
admiration  from  his  genius,  or 
to  regard  without  special  in- 
terest places  that  his  genius 
has  made  famous.  Hence  few 
.English-speaking  tourists  will 
fail  to  visit  the  little  dining-room, 
furnished  with  its  tapestried 
chairs  and  its  modest  side- 
board, where  the  poet  took  his 
meals ;  the  great  hall  which  was 
the  scene  of  his  mad  freak  of 
pistol-shooting;  the  narrow  wind- 
ing stairs  that  lead  to  Byron's 
turret  bedchamber,  and  to  the 
haunted  rooms,  and  the  bedroom, 
still  retaining  the  old  furniture  ; 
the  bedstead  with  gilt  posts,  hung 
with  the  gold  hangings,  and  the 
engravings  Byron  put  up.  Jack- 
son, the  Boxer,  figures  in  one 
place.  Joe  Murray,  his  faithful 
servant,  has  a  corner  to  himself. 
There  are  also  pictures  of  Harrow 
and  of  a  college  at  Cambridge. 
There  is  the  poet's  college  sofa, 
and  the  dressing  glass  before 
which  he  played  the  dandy.  Here 
is  the  gloomy  "haunted"  room, 
which  adjoined  that  occupied  by 
Washington  Irving,  who  says  : — 
"  Lord  Byron  declared  he  had 
more  than  once  been  harassed  at 
midnight  by  mysterious  visitors. 
A  black  shapeless  form  would  sit 
cowering  upon  his  bed,  and  after 
gazing  at  him  for  a  time  with 
glaring  eyes,  would  roll  off  and 
disappear.  The  same  uncouth 
apparition  is  said  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  slumbers  of  a  newly 
married  couple  that  once  passed 
their  honeymoon  in  this  apart- 


ment." Along  the  corridors  below 
the  winding  stairs  the  goblin 
friar  of  "Don  Juan  "was  said 
to  walk  : — 

"  His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his 
face; 
'Tis  shaded  by  his  cowl ; 
And  his  eyes  may  be   seen  from  the 
foDs   between, 
And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul." 

The  old  friar's  skull,  mounted  in 
silver,  as  a  goblet,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  has  been  decently  interred 
beneath  the  chapel  floor.  As  long 
as  that  skull  remained  above 
ground,  so  long  would  there  be  no 
heir  to  Newst^ad,  said  tradition. 
Curious  to  add,  the  skull  is  buried, 
and  the  heirs  which  once  were 
wanted  now  are  born.  The  little 
round  writing-table,  standing  on 
a  tripod,  and  covered  with  a  green 
cloth,  on  which  Byron  wrote 
most  of  his  poems,  is  preserved. 
Upon  it  lie  his  boxing-gloves,  his 
single-sticks,  his  dog-collar,  his 
cap,  and  other  relics.  Near  hang 
the  military  cap  and  sword  he 
wore  when  fighting  for  the  free- 
dom of  Greece.  Tbe  double- 
trunked  beech  (which  Washing- 
ton Irving  called  an  elm)  grow- 
ing in  the  "  Devil's  Wood,"  on 
which  Byron  carved  his  own 
name  and  his  sister  Augusta's  on 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
Newstead  in  1814,  was  an  object 
of  interest,  which  Bainum  offered 
to  buy  for  £500.  Colonel  Wild- 
man  r>  plied,  most  indignantly, 
that  he  would  not.  take  £5,000, 
and  amusingly  added  that  the 
sliowman  ou^tit  to  be  shot.  Mr. 
Webb,  in  bis  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  relic,  has  had  the  trunk  on 
which  the  names  were  cut  sawn 
off,  and  ih-  portion  containing 
them  placed  in  a  glass  case  in  one 
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of  the  corridors.  The  maimed  tree 
is,  however,  carefully  protected. 

After  Byron's  death,  at 
Missolonghi,  his  hody  was 
brought  from  Greece  and  in- 
terred in  the  family  vault  of 
Hucknall  Torkard  Church.  In 
1852  his  only  child,  Augusta 
Ada,  was,  by  her  express  desire, 
laid  in  the  same  vault.  A  plain 
white  marble  tablet  is  the  only 
record  of  the  world-famous  poet 
in  the  unpretending  village 
church. 

The  cabs  of  Nottingham  are 
clean  and  spacious,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  obtained  from  the 
cab-stands,  where  much  informa- 
tion will  be  supplied  by  the  civil 
drivers.  Proceeding  along  the 
main  line  we  reach — 

Derby,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Der- 
went.  The  population  is  49,810. 
Its  manufactures  are  silk  throw- 
ing, cotton,  lace,  hosiery,  lead 
and  porcelain,  jewellery,  fluor- 
spar, marble,  &c.  It  has  a  splen- 
did arboretum  and  recreation 
ground.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  Stanley  family,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Flamsteed, 
the  astronomer,  Dr.  Darwin  (who 
founded  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety) ,  Linacre,  and  Eichardson,  the 
novelist.  The  hotels  here  are 
the  Royal,  Midland,  and  King's 
Head.  At  Derby  the  first  English 
silk-mill  was  established  in  1718. 
Departing  from  Derby  we  pass 
Ambergate  Junction,  by  which 
tourists  visit  the  Peak  (a  branch 
goes  to  Manchester,  by  way  of 
Matlock,  Bath,  and  Buxton) .  We 
pass  several  stations  not  much 
worthy  of  note,  among  others, 

Chesterfield,  a  cotton  manu- 
facturing town  of  11,000  inha- 
bitants, where  are  also  mines. 
Norman  ton,  a  parish  and  post 


town,  and  important  railway 
centre,  where  the  Midland,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Yorkshire  lines  meet. 
It  is  a  telegraph  station.     Near 

Woodlesford,  is  Temple 
Newtain  House,  containing  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  in- 
cluding a  famous  portrait  of 
Darnley,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  "We  next  reach 
Leeds,  a  large  town  in  the 
West  Biding  of  York.  The  hotels 
are  the  Queen's,  Great  Northern, 
and  the  White  House.  Leeds  is 
the  principal  woollen-manufac- 
turin  g  town  in  England .  It  stands 
on  the  Aire,  surrounded  by  charm- 
ing scenery.  The  buildings  wor- 
thy of  notice  are  the  Town  Hall, 
in  Park  Lane,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  kingdom,  -which 
cost  £130,000,  the  great  Cloth 
Hall,  the  Commercial  Buildings, 
and  the  Infirmary.  There  is  an 
excellent  Grammar  School  and  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  with  a  good 
library.  For  many  centuries 
Leeds  has  been  the  centre  of  a 
great  trade  in  wool  and  its  fabrics. 
Every  process  from  the  cleansing 
and  carding  of  the  wool  to  the 
dyeing  of  the  finished  production, 
is  performed  here  ;  and  here  enor- 
mous establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  machinery,  canvas,  and 
linen  manufactories,  and  many 
other  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry exist,  affording  constant 
employment  for  its  large  popula- 
tion of  ^59,212.  Leeds  is  con- 
nected with  its  suburbs,  Holbeck 
and  Hunslet,  by  bridges.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  it  had  but  one 
church  ;  it  has  now  twenty-six. 
There  is  a  library  founded  by 
Dr.  Priestley  in  1768,  and  a 
museum. 

At  no  great  distance  by  rail 
from  Leeds  are  the  great  indus- 
trial towns  of  Halifax,  Hud- 
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dersfield,  and  Rochdale.  The 
family  of  Byron  were  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Eochdale  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  until  1823,  when  it 
was  sold  by  Lord  Byron,  the  poet. 
Rochdale  is  12  miles  from  Man- 
chester. 

Route  20. 

FROM  LEEDS  TO  HARRO- 
GATE AND  KNARES- 
BOROUGH. 

fWO  miles  from  Leeds, 
close  by  the  railway, 
stands  another  famous 
relic  of  the  past,  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey,  which  was 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  one  of  the  Lacy  family.  The 
tower,  one  of  the  gateways,  some 
broken  walls,  and  the  remains  of 
the  chapter  house,  are  the  sole 
remnants  of  this  once  beautiful 
structure. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Leeds,  by 
North-Eastern  Railway,  is 

Harrogate,  a  famous  place 
in  Yorkshire,  highly  esteemed 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which 
attract  numerous  visitors,  and 
make  it  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able watering-places  in  England. 
The  population  is  4,737  ;  it  is  a 
telegraph  station,  and  occupies 
land  which  of  old  was  the  wild 
forest  of  Knaresborough.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Harrogate  was  a  little 
group  of  very  humble  cottages, 
some  of  which  were  standing 
but  a  few  years  since.  Then 
visitors  to  the  springs  brought 
tents  with  them,  no  other  accom- 
modation being  obtainable.  In 
1671  its  first  hotel,  the  Queen's, 
was  built.  On  the  west  of  Har- 
rogate are  the  Craven  Hills,  to 
the  east  are  the  Hamilton  range 
and  the  Y orkshire  Wolds.  Motels  : 


Granby,  Dragon,  and  Queen's. 
Three  miles  on  is — 

Knaresborough,  which  is  an 
ancient  market  town,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nidd,  overlooked  by  the  ruins 
of  its  Castle,  which  was  erected 
shortly  after  the  Conquest,  by 
Serlo  de  Burgh,  and  was  held 
at  one  time  by  Piers  Gaveston, 
the  favourite  of  Edward  II.  John 
of  Gaunt  occupied  it  in  1331,  and 
Richard  II.  was  imprisoned  here. 
It  was  dismantled  under  the 
Commonwealth,  after  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor. 

St.  Roberts  Chapel  is  a  cavern 
in  the  cliff  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nidd,  opposite  the  Castle,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  rudely- 
formed  figure  of  a  knight.  Its 
roof  is  adorned  with  carving,  and 
there  are  some  curious  Gothic 
designs  on  the  altar.  Near  it  is 
the  Dropping  "Well,  the  water 
from  which  will  petrify,  by  de- 
grees, anything  subjected  to  its 
action.     In  the  place  called — 

St.  Robert' s  Cave,  the  skeleton 
of  Clark,  murdered  by  Eugene 
Aram  (see  Lord  Lytton's  novel 
of  that  title)  was  discovered  many 
years  after  the  event.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  learned  mur- 
derer are  now,  it  is  said,  living 
in  America,  where  they  yet 
cherish  the  belief  that  their  ances- 
tor was  innocent.  Excursions  may 
be  made  from  here  to  Harrogate, 
to  Ripley  Castle  and  gardens, 
Studley  Park,  Fountains 
Abbey,  Ripon,  Birnham  Rocks, 
and  Bolton  Abbey  (sixteen  miles 
from  Harrogate)  and  Harewool. 
The  corn-market  at  Knares- 
borough is  the  largest  in  York- 
shire. 

From  Apperley,  7 £  miles  from 
Leeds,  a  branch  line  extends  to 
Ben  Rhydding  and — 
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Ilkley  (10  miles),  at  both  of 
which  are  celebrated  water-cure 
establishments.  Five  miles  from 
Ilkley,  by  carriage  road,  is  Bol- 
ton Abbey,  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  in  England,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  legend,  in 
memory  of  an  only  child,  the 
Boy  Egremond,  who, — in  leaping 
a  deep  chasm  over  the  Wharf, 
called  the  Strid,  with  a  greyhound 
in  a  leash,  the  dog  holding  back, 
— fell  into  the  abyss.  Rogers,  the 
poet,  commemorated  this  sad 
event  in  one  of  his  poems.  A 
few  years  since  a  young  lady,  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  edge,  grew 
giddy,  fell  forward,  and  was  also 
killed.  Proceeding,  we  meet 
nothing  of  special  note  until  we 
reach,  eight  miles  from  Leeds — 

Bradford,  the  great  manufac- 
turing town,  on  which  the  woollen 
and  stuff  fabric-making  employs 
thousands  of  artisans.  Here  are 
also  extensive  foundries  and 
iron-works.  Its  prosperity  dates 
from  1847,  when  it  was  simply 
a  market  town.  The  riots  of  1812 
consequent  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  were  very 
serious  affairs.  The  place  is  con- 
nected with  the  North  and  Irish 
Seas  by  means  of  some  famous 
canals.  St.  George's  Hall,  the 
new  Town  Hall,  and  other  of  its 
public  buildings  are  well  worth 
visiting.  A  monument  to  Alder- 
man Balme,  by  Flaxman,  is  in 
the  parish  church.  The  popula- 
tion is  156,053.  Near  here  is 
Saltaire,  the  large  alpaca  manu- 
factory with  its  surrounding 
village,  both  founded  by  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  whose  statue 
has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
town.  The  very  interesting 
story  of  the  introduction  of  al- 
paca into  England,  is  told  at 
length  in  a  recent  number  of  a 


very  useful  English  publication, 
The  Furniture  Gazette.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Bradford  are  both  coal 
and  iron  works,  and  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  north  and  Irish 
seas  by  means  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal. 

BOL'TE  21. 

DEEBY  TO  MATLOCK, 
BATH,  ROWSLEY,  AND 
BUXTON. 

QUITTING  the  main  line 
at  Derby  we  soon  arrive 
at  Matlock-Bath,  two 
miles  from  the  village  of 
Matlock,  a  small  town 
in  Derbyshire,  romantically  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
which  rises  from  the  bank  of 
the  river  Derwent.  A  very  pic- 
turesque village  called  Ashover 
is  worth  seeing,  and  another 
delightful  place  is  the  "  Lovers' 
"Walk ;  "  but  the  whole  of  the 
scenery  here  is  romantically  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful.  The  town 
is  famous  for  its  medicinal 
springs,  and  is  a  favourite  resort 
for  invalids.  Caverns  and  re- 
markable rocks  abound  here,  all 
well  worth  seeing.  Lea  Hurst, 
the  home  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, is  near  Matlock  Dale,  in  the 
midst  of  romantic  sceneiy. 
Hotels  :  Old  and  New  Bath, 
Temple,  and  Walker  s.  Ash- 
hurne  Hall,  where  the  Pretender 
spent  a  night  in  1745  ;  and  May- 
bold,  where  is  situated  the  cot- 
tage in  which  Moore  composed 
"  Lalla  Rookh,"  are  in  this  neigh- 
bourbood. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  here,  in  a  sequestered  and 
lovely  spot,  stands  a  most  in- 
teresting building,  called  Haddon 
Hall,  which  occupies  a  bold 
eminence  on  the  Wye,  backed 
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by  woods.  It  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the 
7th  year  of  Elizabeth,  Haddon 
came  by  marriage  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Manners, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Butland 
is  the  representative.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  place  to  visit. 
The  panelled  wainscoting,  the 
faded  arras,  the  leaded  windows, 
the  terraced  gardens,  and  all  to- 
gether carry  us  back  into  the 
past  most  completely.  A  delight- 
ful excursion  may  be  made  from 
Matlock  to  Dove  Dale,  distant  13 
miles. 

EeachiDg  Bowsley,  where 
there  is  an  excellent  hotel,  we 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of 

Chatswokth,  the  magnificent 
and  well-known  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was 
among  the  domains  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his 
natural  son,  "William  Peveril. 
The  pictures  here  are  famous. 
The  gardens  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  kingdom.  The 
grand  conservatory,  300  ft.  and 
145  ft.  wide,  was  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The 
beautifully  diversified  park  is 
nine  miles  in  circumference. 
The  house  was  for  tbirteen  years 
the  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of 
S  cots.  After  visiting  Chatsworth, 
tbe  tourist  may  return  to  Bowsley 
station,  and  from  thence  proceed 
by  rail  to — 

Buxton,  a  town  which  is  14 
miles  from  Chatsworth,  a 
fashionable  watering-place  33 
miles  north-west  of  Derby,  900 
ft.  above  the  sea,  situated  in  a 
deep  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
and  moors.  Buxton  has  for 
more  than  400  years  been  cele- 
brated for    its     calcareous    and 


chalybeate  springs.  The  public 
baths  are  numerous.  It  was  a 
fashionable  resort  in  the  old 
Boman  days. 

The  Crescent  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  land,  comprising 
two  hotels,  a  library,  and  as- 
sembly rooms  ;  it  was  erected  by 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
a  cost  of  £120,000.  There  are 
fine  walks  here.  The  environs 
of  Buxton  abound  with  natural 
curiosities  and  romantic  scenery. 
Half  a  mile  distant  is  Poole's 
Hole,  a  cavern  of  considerable 
dimensions,  in  which  are  some 
curious  stalactites  ;  and  Diamond 
Hill,  famous  for  its  crystals. 
Axedge,  one  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits in  the  Peak,  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  and  rises 
1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Crescent.  The  road  from  Mat- 
lock to  Buxton  is  a  glorious  one, 
and  while  at  the  latter  place  the 
tourist  may  note  the  fact  that 
he  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Peak  country. 

Castletown,  the  Main  Tok, 
and  the  "  Blue  John  Mine,"  are 
all  near  Buxton,  and  well  worth 
seeing.  In  the  latter  place  a 
guide  can  readily  be  obtained  to 
Peak  Castle,  described  in  Scott's 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  This 
castle  is  the  oldest  Norman  work 
in  existence. 


Koute  22. 

LONDON  TO  WINDEEMEEE 
AND  THE  LAKES. 

gOTJRISTS  starting  from 
T/lV^  London  will  find  it 
^Vk§  most  convenient  to  go 
by  the  London  and 
North- Western  Bail- 
way  (Euston  Station)  via,  Preston 
and  Oxenholme   Junction.      By 
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this  route  we  are  duly  conveyed 
to— 

Windermere.  This  is  a  re- 
cently established  parish,  post 
town,  and  telegraph  station  in 
"Westmoreland  and  Lancashire. 
Not  long  since  it  was  a  little  cluster 
of  small  houses  called  Birth waite, 
by  which  name  the  natives  still 
olten  call  it ;  it  is  a  small  place 
some  distance  from  the  lake. 
Close  to  the  railway  station  is 
the  road  to  Bowness,  the  port 
of  Windermere,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  on.  This  town  is 
situated  on  the  lake,  distant 
one  mile  from  the  station ;  omni- 
buses await  the  arrival  of  each 
train.  A  coach  leaves  Bowness 
every  morning  for  Keswick,  re- 
turning the  same  day  ;  the  drive 
is  a  beautiful  one.  Principal 
hotels  are  the  Crown  and  Royal. 

The  road  behind  the  inn  at  the 
"Windermere  terminus  leads  to 
Kendal,  seven  miles  N.W.  of 
the  Lake  Windermere ;  that  in 
front  of  it  leads  to  Bowness, 
and  to  the  right  of  it  is  the  road 
to  Keswick  and  Ambleside. 

Tickets  are  issued  at  Amble- 
side for  a  circular  tour  by  Conis- 
ton,  Furness  Abbey,  and  Win- 
dermere Lake,  returning  to 
Ambleside,  for  10s.  first  class, 
second  class  7  s.,  which  are 
available  for  seven  days.  It  in- 
cludes carriage  to  Coniston, 
railway  from  there  to  Furness 
Abbey,  thence  to  the  Lakeside 
station  at  the  foot  of  Winder- 
mere, and  by  steamer  up  the  lake ; 
passing  Bowness  and  Lowwood 
to  Waterhead,  one  mile  from 
Ambleside. 

Ambleside  is  a  quaint  little 
town  near  the  head  of  the  lake, 
Lake  District.  Hotels  :  Saluta- 
tion and  Queen's.  Four  miles 
distant  is  the  village  of  Grassmere. 


The  residence  of  Harriet 
Martineau,  "The  Knoll,"  is 
close  to  Ambleside. 

Tourists  are  recommended  to 
"do"  the  Lakes  by  grouping 
together  the  places  they  are 
most  desirous  of  seeing,  and  di- 
viding them  into  excursions,  one 
for  each  day. 

If  the  tourist  prefers  he  can 
take  coach  or  fly  for  a  ride  on 
to  Ambleside,  either  of  the  two 
last  named  places  are  convenient 
for  excursions.  From  Winder- 
mere to  Ambleside  is  a  distance 
of  five  miles ;  during  the  ride  to  it 
the  lake  is  often  in  view  along  the 
road.  Three  miles  from  Winder- 
mere, in  front  of  the  Low  Wood 
hotel,  the  steamers  land  their 
passengers.  Ambleside  is  not  an 
interesting  place  for  tourists,  but 
it  is  advantageously  situated. 

Elleray,  close  to  Winder- 
mere, was  the  residence  of 
"  Christopher  North,"  the  poet 
Wilson.  Omnibuses  leave  here 
several  times  per  day  for  Grass- 
mere,  Rydal,  Keswick,  Win- 
dermere, and  Bowness.  Private 
carriages  may  be  had  at  all 
times  for  parties  of  excursionists. 
A  small  steamer  leaves  Bow- 
ness pier  several  times  each  day, 
making  the  tour  of  the  lake ;  fare 
three  shillings.  The  lake,  which 
lies  almost  directly  north  and 
south,  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
forty  fathoms  deep,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  two  miles. 
The  margin  is  thickly  wooded  ; 
with  neat  little  cottages  and 
pretty  villas  embosomed  in  trees, 
principally  oak  and  sycamore, 
and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is 
studded  with  fourteen  beautiful 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Belle  Isle,  or  Curwen  Island, 
the  last  name  having  been  given 
to  it  as  a  compliment  to  a  lady 
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of  that  name.  It  is  about  thirty 
acres.  Many  of  these  aits  or 
islands  are  beautifully  wooded, 
and — 

"together  lie 

As  spots  of  sky 

Among  the  evening  clouda.'' 

The  road  to  Coniston  passes 
through  an  upland  country,  and 
with  views  of  Hawkeshead, 
Esthwaite  Water,  and  Conis- 
ton Lake,  which  is  six  miles 
long,  f  m.  wide.  A  steamer  runs 
for  passengers  during  the  season. 

Furness  Abbey  is  an  hour's 
ride  from  Coniston.  The  hotel  here 
is  the  Abbey  Motel.  The  abbey 
was  founded  by  Stephen,  in  1127, 
but  is  now  only  a  picturesque 
ruin.  An  hour's  ride  from  here 
takes  you  to  the  Lake  Side 
station. 

Near  Ambleside  stands  Rydal 
Mount,  the  home  of  Wordsworth, 
and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  Ambleside ;  this  poet  of 
Nature's  making  and  teaching 
died  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1850, 
aged  eighty.  His  house  is  a  little 
yellow  plastered  building,  on  a 
slight  acclivity  a  few  yards  above 
the  church,  and  encircled  with 
larch  trees  and  laburnum  bushes. 
It  contains  no  relic  of  the  poet. 
Its  front  windows  command  a 
splendid  view.  Eydal  village  is 
in  a  hollow  between  Loughrigg 
Fell  and  Nab  Scar.  The  lake 
bearing  its  name  is  the  smallest 
of  the  district — quite  a  miniature 
lake,  being  only  half  a  mile  long 
and  one  third  broad.  Rydal 
Sail  is  in  the  ancient  forest  to 
which  Wordsworth  and  Wilson 
so  often  refer.  The  chapel  where 
Wordsworth  worshipped  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  lane.  A  short 
way  from  Eydal  lake  is  the  heart 
of  all  the  lakes — 

G-rassmere.     It    is   one   mile 


long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
On  its  margin  stands  the  Prince  of 
Wales  hotel.  Close  by  is  Town 
End,  where  Wordsworth  first 
lived  and  was  visited  by  his 
dearest  friends — Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, Scott,  Lamb,  Lloyd  and 
Wilson.  Here  too  lived  De 
Quincey.  In  the  graveyard  of 
the  little  rude  stone  church  here 
are  the  graves  of  Wordsworth, 
that  of  his  only  daughter,  of 
her  husband,  the  scholarly  Quil- 
linan,  that  of  his  sister,  and  that 
of  Hartley  Coleridge.  Helm  Crag 
towers  above  the  village,  with 
the  rocks  known  as  the  Lion  and 
the  Lamb  on  its  summit. 

From  here  the  ascending  road 
to  Dunmail  Raise — Wordsworth's 
favourite  walk — conveys  us  to 
the  Pass,  700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  at  its  base  the 
sleepy  waters  of  Leatheswater, 
with  its  picturesque  bridge  on 
each  side,  rising  2000  feet  above 
the  pass,  are,  on  the  right,  Seat 
Sandal,  and,  on  the  left,  Steel 
Fell.  A  stone  fence  marks  the 
line  which  divides  Westmoreland 
from  Cumberland.  Two  miles 
on  is  the  village  of  Wythburn, 
and  from  the  Nag's  Head  Inn 
here  the  ascent  of  Helvellyn  is 
usually  made. 

Helvellyn  is  a  mountain 
which  commands  from  its  sum- 
mit the  finest  of  all  the  fine  and 
most  extensive  views  of  this  pic- 
turesque locality. 

Passing  as  we  proceed  a  road 
to  the  right,  which  leads  to  the 
Vale  or  St.  John,  we  see  the 
enchanted  castle  of  Scott's  "  Bri- 
dal of  Triermain."  From  the 
hill  of  Castleriggs,  some  miles 
beyond,  is  a  fine  view  of  Kes- 
wick Vale,  with  its  lakes  and 
river,  the  Buttermere  mountains, 
and    in    the     distance    Bassen- 
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thwaite.  From  Derwentwater 
— a  lovely  lake — it  is  half  a  mile 
to— 

Keswick. — The  hotels  here 
are  the  Queen's  and  the  Royal 
Oak.  It  is  a  market  town  of 
3,000  inhabitants,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Greta,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  town  is 
Skiddaw.  Standing  a  little  back 
from  the  principal  street  here  is 
the  house  of  Southey,  Greta 
Hall,  which  is  preserved  in 
exactly  the  condition  it  was  in 
when  the  poet  died  in  1843. 
His  library  and  the  room  in  which 
he  died  are  preserved  almost  as 
they  then  were.  Here  too 
Coleridge  lived.  The  town  itself 
possesses  few  objects  of  interest, 
the  chief  being  Flintofts'  model 
of  the  Lake  District  in  the  Town 
Hall,  which  is  pronounced  the 
best  piece  of  geographical  model- 
ling in  England.  There  are 
several  lead  pencil  factories  in 
the  town. 

About  300  yards  from  the  land- 
ing-place at  Derwentwater,  near 
Friar's  Crag,  is  one  of  the  best 
views  of  surrounding  mountains. 
On  its  left  bank,  two  miles 
beyond  Keswick,  is  Barrow 
Mouse,  behind  which  is  a  cascade 
124  feet  high.^  The  Fall  of 
Lodore,  immortalised  by  Southey' s 
eccentric  lines,  is  close  behind  the 
Lodore  hotel.  About  half  a  mile 
farther  on  is  High  Lodore.  Here 
is  the  New  Borrowdale  hotel. 
About  one  mile  from  this  hotel, 
or  half  a  mile  from  Grange,  is 
the  Bowder  stone,  a  huge  block, 
considered  to  weigh  1,900  tons, 
said  to  have  rolled  from  the 
heights  above  ;  the  summit  may 
be  gained  by  a  ladder. 

The  small  village  of  Portin- 
scale  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,    one    mile  from  Keswick. 


At  Portinscale  there  are  two 
very  good  hotels,  the  iJerwent- 
water  and  the  Tower.  One  mile 
and  a  half  from  Keswick,  on  an 
eminence,  stands  a  smallDruidical 
circle,  measuring  100  feet  by  108, 
consisting  of  48  stones,  some  of 
which  are  seven  feet  high.  The 
Buttermere  excursion  includes 
the  before-mentioned  places,  and 
Buttermere  and  Crummock 
Lakes.  The  distance  from  Kes- 
wick to  Buttermere  being  23 
miles,  may  easily  be  done  in  one 
day.  The  charge  per  head  is  6s. 
by  waggonette. 

There  are  two  hotels  at  Butter- 
mere, theFish  and  Victoria.  Scale 
Force,  a  waterfall  156  feet  high, 
is  here.  Both  Buttermere  and 
Crummock  Lakes  abound  in  fine 
char  and  trout. 

Ulswater  Lake.  — This  is  most 
conveniently  reached  by  going  to 
the  Troutbeck  station  on  the 
railway  between  Penrith  and 
Keswick,  and  thence  by  coach  to 
Patterdale.  Here  is  the  Uls- 
water Hotel.  A  first-class  through 
ticket  is  issued  for  4s.  6 d.,  second 
class  3s.  8d.  A  steamer  takes 
tourists  from  Patterdale  to  Pooly 
Bridge  and  back,  in  about  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  lake  has 
two  or  three  pretty  islands,  and 
is  nine  miles  long.  The  scenery 
is  varied. 

Excursion  up  the  Lake. 

From  Bowness  Pier,  and  for 
some  distance  after  leaving  it, 
you  get  a  reach  of  the  lake, 
backed  by  the  deep  hollow  be- 
neath Fairfield,  which  is  2,878 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  with 
Loughrigg  between : — a  fine  view, 
but  not  comparable  to  the  Win- 
dermere view  proper,  higher 
up.  "The  lake  is  here  backed 
on  the  left  by  the  Coniston  Old 
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Man,  dipping  to  its  northern 
limb,  "Wetherlam.  On  the  right 
of  the  latter  lies  the  Wrynose 
Pass  between  Langdale  and  the 
Duddon.  Above  these  the  moun- 
tains form  the  chain  known  as 
Cold  Pike,  the  Crinkle  Crags 
and  Bow  Fell.  Bow  Fell  rises 
into  a  sharp  peak.  The  Crinkle 
Crags  are  a  curious  triplet  of 
round-headed  summits,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  left  of  it.  Be- 
tween Crinkle  Crags  and  Bow 
Fell  is  seen,  on  clear  days,  the 
peak  of  Scaw  Fell  Pike,  the 
highest  of  the  English  moun- 
tains, separated  from  Bow  Fell 
and  the  Crags  by  the  deep  hollow 
of  Eskdale.  A  peaked  mountain, 
with  a  line  of  cliff  underneath  it, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  Crinkle 
Crags,  is  the  Pike  of  Please,  and 
below  this  is  Lingmoor.  On  the 
right  of  Lingmoor  the  great  Lang- 
dale  Valley  is  well  seen,  nrnning 
between  Bow  Fell  on  the  left 
and  the  unmistakable  Langdale 
Pikes  on  the  right.  In  the  gap 
between  Bow  Fell  and  the  Pikes 
the  summit  of  Great  Gable 
may  be  distinguished,  looking  by 
no  means  the  moxintain  it  really 
is.  On  the  right  the  chain 
of  the  '  Pikes  '  is  terminated  by 
the  fine  cliff  of  Pavey  Ark,  and 
then  forks,  the  upper  branch,  over 
which  the  High  Raise  Pass  lies, 
forming  the  division  between  the 
Grassmere  and  Borrowdale  Val- 
leys. At  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  long  arms  rxvnning  down  on 
the  near  or  Grassmere  side,  Helm 
Crag  is  conspicuous.  The  lower 
fosk  descends  by  the  side  of  the 
Langdale  and  Skelwith  valleys 
to  the  lake,  terminating  in 
Loughrigg  Fell,  with  the  hamlet 
of  Brathay  at  its  foot,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  which  is  "VVray  Castle. 
On  the  right  of  Loughrigg  lies 


Ambleside,  with  Fairfield  above 
it,  concealing  Helvellyn.  The 
long  line  of  mountain  to  the  right 
of  Fairfield  is  Kirkstone  Fell ;  and 
the  lower  summit  in  advance  of 
these,  lying  south-east  fiom  Am- 
bleside, is  Wansfell  Pike." 


Route  23. 
LOXDON  TO  HARWICH. 

fATCLXG  our  train  at  the 
Bishopsgate  station  we 
reach  Forest  Gate  sta- 
tion, near  Epping  Forest 
—all  that  remains  of  a 
once  grand  old  forest,  in  which  the 
ancient  citizens  of  London  were 
privileged  to  hunt  once  in  every 
year,  a  custom  which,  having 
long  been  degraded,  has  now 
almost  died  out,  although  not 
many  years  ago  its  day  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  cockney 
holidays.  Three  miles  onward 
bring  us  to  Ilford,  near  which 
is  Valentines,  an  old  red-bricked 
house,  containing  some  carving 
by  Grinling  Gibbons  ;  and  in  the 
conservatory  a  remarkable  vine. 
Farther  on  we  come  to  the 
flourishing  market  town  of  Rom- 
eord,  so  celebrated  for  its  ale. 
Passing  this  we  next  come  to 
Brentwood  ;  and  see  Thorndown 
Hall  to  the  right,  the  seat  of  the 
Lord  Petre.  Next  we  come  to — 
Chelmsford,  the  countv  town 
of  Essex,  deriving  its  name  from 
an  ancient  ford  over  the  Chelmer, 
on  the  confluence  of  which  river 
with  the  Cam  it  is  situated  ;  the 
former  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  latter  by  one 
of  stone,  built  in  1787.  The  pop- 
ulation is  about  9,506,  and  the 
principal  inns  are  the  Black  Boy 
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and  the  Saracen's  Head.  Five 
and  a  half  miles  from  here  is — 

Danbury,  in  the  church  of 
which  are  some  ancient  monu- 
ments of  crusaders,  and  Danbury 
Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  We  pass 
Witham,  near  which  is  Braxted 
Park,  and  soon  reach  the  ancient 
Roman  city  of — 

Colchester,  51  £  miles  from 
London.  It  was  held  for  some 
years  after  the  Conquest  by  the 
great  Lord  Eudo,  a  pious,  justice- 
loving  Norman  nobleman,  far  in 
advance  of  his  rude  old  time, 
whose  memory  local  historians  do 
right  in  honouring.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  one  who  was  certainly 
not  the  myth  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  consider  him,  namely,  Robert 
the  son  of  Eudo,  better  known  as 
Robin  Hood.  Part  of  Eudo' a 
castle  and  remains  of  the  monastery 
he  founded  are  still  here,  and  are 
most  attractive  to  antiquarians. 
There  are  many  interesting  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  oysters,  the  far- 
famed  Colchester  natives.  "We 
next  reach — 

Harwich,  19  miles  from  Col- 
chester, whence  there  is  three 
times  a  week  regular  traffic  and 
passenger  service  to — 

Antwerp  and — 

Rotterdam,  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
The  population  of  Harwich  is 
6,079.  It  is  situated  on  a  point 
of  land  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  rivers  Stour  and  Orwell  into 
the  German  Ocean.  The  harbour 
is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
capable  of  containing  100  sail  of 
the  line.  This  is  the  quickest 
and  most  direct  route  for  Ger- 
many. The  Great  Eastern  Hotel 
is   a  fine  building  belonging  to 


the  railway  company.  The  Land- 
guard  Fort  dates  from  the  time 
of  James  I. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Harwich  by  boat 
to— 

Ipswich,  a  town  of  42,947 
inhabitants.  The  hotels  here 
are  the  White  Horse  (which 
figures  in  "  Pickwick")  and  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  The  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Orwell,  on  which  Ipswich  stands, 
is  very  beautiful.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  the 
theatre  where  Garrick  made  his 
debut  in  1741,  and  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
born  here  in  147  L,  and  the  house 
he  occupied  in  St.  Nicholas 
parish  is  still  shown. 

Route  24. 

LONDON  TO  RAMSGATE, 
MARGATE,  AND  DOVER. 

.  f  TARTING  from  either 
£•>  the  Ludgate  Hill  or  the 
Victoria  railway  sta- 
tion, we  pass  through 
the  southern  portions 
of  the  metropolis — Peckham  to 
Dulwich,  Sydenham,  Rochester, 
and  reach — 

Chatham,  an  important  town 
upon  the  Medway.  Its  pros- 
perity and  activity  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  Dock- 
yards, first  established  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  population  is 
45,792,  and  the  hotels  are  the 
Mitre  and  the  Sun.  Upnor  Castle, 
now  a  powder  magazine,  was 
built  for  its  defence,  but  to  small 
purpose,  as  in  1667,  De  Ruyter, 
the  Dutch  Admiral,  sent  some  of 
his  light  ships,  and  in  spite  of 
the  castle  burnt  and  sunk  several 
vessels,  and  carried  off  a  ship  of 
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war  called  the  "  Royal  Charles," 
creating  thereby  great  alarm  in 
London.  The  fortifications  were 
afterwards  greatly  extended  and 
strengthened  The  Great  Eastern 
took  on  board  off  this  place 
the  huge  masses  of  submarine 
telegraph. 

The  Arsenal  is  very  extensive, 
and  its  admirable  appliances  and 
machinery  are  upon  the  largest 
scale.  A  duplicate  blockmaking 
machine  of  Brunei's  is  kept  here 
in  case  of  any  accident  happening 
to  that  at  Portsmouth. 

From  Chatham  we  reach  the 
city  of  Canterbury, formerly  the 
capital  and  principal  residence  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent,  now  a 
cathedral  city,  the  seat  of  the 
primacy  of  all  England,  and  a  par- 
liamentary borough.  Anciently 
it  was  a  Roman  station.  The 
Cathedral  was  founded  by  St. 
Augustine,  its  first  archbishop, 
and  his  royal  disciple,  King 
Ethelbert.  This  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
England.  It  has  been  burnt  two 
or  three  times,  and  quite  recently 
had  another  narrow  escape  of 
destruction  by  fire.  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  and  Anselm,  his  suc- 
cessor, enlarged  and  enriched  it. 
The  eastern  towers  and  the  choir 
are  Norman,  but  the  central 
tower,  the  nave,  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  cathedral,  and 
western  towers  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular. There  are  numerous 
and  beautiful  chapels,  and  the 
monuments  of  illustrious  persons 
are  many,  the  *most  splendid  and 
interesting  being  those  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Henry  IV.  and 
his  Queen,  the  tombs  of  Arch- 
bishops Chicheley,  Bourchier, 
Courteney,  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Car- 


dinal Pole.  Trinity  Chapel, 
east  of  the  choir  formerly  con- 
tained the  rich  Shrine  of  Thomas 
a  Becket.  In  St.  Andrew's  Chapel 
are  the  ancient  charters  and  grants 
of  land,  some  of  them  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  the  original  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas,  to  which  Henry  II. 
came  barefoot  to  do  penance,  and 
where  the  pious  French  king, 
St.  Louis,  watched  a  whole  night. 
There  are  many  fine  stained-glass 
windows.  The  cloisters  have 
been  restored,  and  the  chapter- 
house is  an  elegant  building. 
St.  Martin's  Church  here  is  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  Saxon 
Church  in  England.  Of  the  old 
city  gates,  the  Westgate  alone 
remains,  but  large  portions  of  the 
walls  still  enclose  the  precincts. 
From  High  Street  to  the  cathe- 
dral, by  way  of  Mercery  Lane, 
pilgrims  in  ancient  days  passed 
on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas.  Hervey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  Abbot,  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tenterden,  were  educated 
at  the  cathedral  or  king's  school 
here.  Near  the  city  are  some 
mineral  springs. 

By  a  branch  line  of  24|  miles 
we  reach — 

Ramsgate,  anciently  a  little 
fishing  village  of  mean  repute, 
and  which  owes  its  earliest 
consequence  to  a  trade  it  did 
with  Germany  and  Russia,  since 
when  it  has  become  famous  as  a 
bathing  place,  which  is  very 
attractive  to  Londoners.  Hotel : 
Royal  Albion.  Population 23,778. 
The  Polygon  Pier  embraces  an 
area  of  fifty  acres,  and  affords 
anchorage  and  deep  water  for 
large  vessels.  Five  miles  off 
is — 

Margate,  another  very  popu- 
lar   sea-side    resort,    pleasantly 
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situated  with  beautiful  sands  and 
every  convenience  for  bathing. 
The  pier  cost  £60,000,  and  it  has 
a  splendid  jetty  runuing  out  into 
the  sea,  the  width  of  which ,  is 
1,200  feet.  The  town  occupies 
the  ascents  of  two  hills,  and  is 
considered  the  metropolis  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  Hotels :  Royal, 
York,  White  Hart.  Near  here 
by  the  North  Foreland  is — 

Broadstairs,  a  famous  place, 
which  also  affords  excellent  sea 
bathing.  Hotel,  the  Albion. 
Through  a  most  picturesque  dis- 
trict, the  intense  whiteness  of  the 
roads  bearing  testimony  to  our 
approach  to  the  chalk  cliffs  that 
guard  the  coast,  we  arrive  at 

Dover,  which  has  a  population 
estimated  at  28,000.  This  is  one 
of  the  "  Cinque  Ports,"  and  the 
nearest  point  to  the  French  coast. 
Hotels :  the  Ship  and  Lord  War- 
den. Dover  Castle  stands  on  a 
hill  320  ft.  high,  covering  an 
area  of  about  35  acres.  To  the 
south-west  is  Shakespeare's  Cliff, 
so  called  because  it  is  presumed 
to  be  the  height  mentioned  in 
the  4th  Act  of  "  King  Lear." 
In  fine  weather,  Calais  can  be 
seen  from  here. 

Eoute  25. 

LONDON  TO  HASTINGS. 

^PON    quitting     London 
I  the  first  place  of    inte- 
rest is — 

Tunbridge.  —  The 
hotels  are  Rose,  Grown, 
and  Angel.  The  popularity  of  this 
place  is  due  entirely  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  valuable  chalybeate 
springs  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by 
Dudley,  Lord  North, the  qualities 


of  which  are  supposed  to  resemble 
Spa.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  wells  were  regularly  fre- 
quented by  every  member  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  fashionable 
world.  The  bath-house  contains 
hot  and  cold  baths ;  whilst  the 
parades,  usually  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Walks,  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented. The  trade  of  Tun- 
bridge consists  principally  of  toys 
and  knickknackeries,  called  Tun- 
bridge ware,  composed  of  woods 
of  different  kinds.  The  wells  are 
about  six  miles  from  Tunbridge, 
where  there  is  an  old  ruined 
castle,  the  seat  of  the  De  Clares. 
One  of  this  family  played  an  im- 
portant historical  part  under  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Hastings. — The  hotel  is  the 
Marine.  Hastings  is  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  This  town  is  an 
extensive  watering-place.  Its 
situation  is  beautiful,  and  the 
environs  abound  with  picturesque 
scenery.  A  walk,  called  the 
Marine  Parade,  has  been  formed 
on  the  west  of  the  town.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Near  this  place 
is  Battle.  The  battle  of  Has- 
tings was  fought  there  between 
William  the  Conqueror  and 
Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king,  on 
the  14th  October,  1066.  Two 
miles  from  Hastings  is  the  stone 
on  which  William  the  Conqueror 
is  said  to  have  reposed  on  first 
arriving  in  England.  It  is  called 
the  Conqueror's  Stone.  About 
four  miles  from  the  town  are 
the  Lovers'  Seat  and  Fairlight 
Glen.  St.  Leonard's  is  about 
one  mile  west  of  this  town,  and 
is  considered  its  fashionable 
suburb. 
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reformatory  for  juveniles)    and 
Route  96  Three  Bridges.  Passing  Earls- 

wood,  wh  ere  the  well-kn  own  and 
admirably  managed  asylum  for 
idiots  is,  we  reach  Hayward's 
Heath,  and  note  the  downs 
stretching  away  towards  the  sea. 
At  Burgess  Hill  trains  branch 
off  from  the  main  line  for  New- 
haven,  in  Sussex,  eight  miles 
from  Brighton,  from  which  place 
The  Channel  Islands,  or 
Dieppe,  in  France,  may  be 
reached  by  steamer.  From  Bur- 
gess Hill  we  soon  reach — 


LONDON    TO    BRIGHTON 
AND  NEWHAVEN. 

*  TARTING  either  from 
3^>  London  Bridge  or  the 
Victoria  station,  we 
arrive  at  Norwood 
Junction,  where  we 
are  met  by  trains  from  Ken- 
sington and  the  stations  above 
named.  Passing  on  we  reach 
Croydon,  which   formerly    be- 


BKIGHTON   PAVILION. 


longed  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  several  of  whose 
tombs  are  in  the  church.  The 
summer  assizes  are  held  here  on 
every  alternate  year.  Near  here 
is  Adding  ton  Park  and  the  Ad- 
disco  nibe  East  India  College.  On 
the  hill,  near  Caterham  Junc- 
tion, stands  the  Commercial 
Travellers'  School.  Merstham 
Tunnel,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  being  passed,  we  also  leave 
behind  us  the  junction  stations 
of  Red  Hill  (where  there  is  a 


Brighton,  formerly  Bright- 
helmstone,  one  hour's  ride  from 
London.  It  is  the  most  popular 
of  English  watering-places,  al- 
though it  was  a  comparatively 
short  time  since  a  mere  fishing 
village.  The  town  is  built  on  an 
eminence,  protected  on  the  north 
and  north-east  by  an  amphithe- 
atrical  range  of  downs,  from  the 
summit  of  which  may  be  seen 
the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Dr.  Russell  did 
much  for   its  establishment,  by 
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pointing  out  its  merits  as  a  health 
resort;  and  its  fashionable  cha- 
racter originated  in  the  patronage 
bestowed  upon  it  by  George  IV. 
when  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
built  the  fantastic-looking  speci- 
men of  architecture  called  the 
Pavilion,  which  some  say  was 
erected  in  supposed  imitation  of 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  ;  and 
others  assert  was  designed  by  a 
Chinese  architect,  and  brought 
over  by  Lord  Amhurst.  With  its 
domes  and  minarets,  &c,  it  forms 
a  conspicuous  object.  The  Chain 
Pier  here  is  a  celebrated  one, 
which  was  erected  in  1822,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Brown,  R.N.,  at  an  expense  of 
£30,000  ;  but  the  New,  or  west 
pier,  built  in  1866,  is  in  every  way 
its  superior.  The  principal  attrac- 
tion of  Brighton  is,  however,  the 
Aquarium,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Marine  Parade,  a  most  interesting 
place  to  visit.  Price  of  admis- 
sion, Is.  The  fashionable  pro- 
menade here,  called  the  Steyne, 
probably  from  its  connection  with 
the  Roman  way  called  Steyne 
Street,  was  not  very  long  since 
only  a  piece  of  waste  land  used 
for  boatbuilding  and  net  drying. 
From  London  to  Brighton  is  a 
distance  of  fifty-two  miles ;  or,  as 
the  crow  flies,  forty-three.  The 
hotels  are  the  Grand,  the  Bedford, 
Old  Shi}!,  and  Albion.  It  has 
a  population  of  90,013. 

The  Chalybeate  Spring  here 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
qualities.  Five  miles  from  Brigh- 
ton is  an  extensive  oval  entrench- 
ment called  the  DeviVs  Dyke, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  Bo- 
man encampment. 

Paces  are  held  in  August  on 
the  dow^ns  to  the  north-east  of 
Brighton. 


Route  27. 

LONDON  TO  THE  CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. 

TRIP  may  be  made  to 
the  Channel  Islands  by 
proceeding  from  London 
by  steamer  or  by  rail  to 
either  Southampton  or 
Newhaven,  Plymouth  or  Wey- 
mouth (all  these  places  we  have 
already  described),  andfrom either 
of  these  towns  by  steamboats 
which  start  regularly.  Full  parti- 
culars as  to  fares  and  dates  of  start- 
ing are  advertised  continuously 
during  the  tourist  season  in  the 
London  newspapers.  From 
Southampton  we  proceed  through 
the  Southampton  Water  into  the 
channel,  passing  the  Needles,  and 
first  touching  land  at 

Guernsey,  which  lies  in  the 
spacious  gulf  termed  Mount  St. 
Michael's  Bay,  fifteen  miles 
from  Jersey.  It  has  a  coast-line 
of  about  thirty  miles,  deeply 
indented  with  bays.  The  hotels 
are  fairly  good,  but  most 
English  tourists  prefer  the  board- 
ing-houses, of  which  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  and  respectable 
is  that  kept  by  Mr.  William 
Myers,  2,  Market  Square.  From 
here  we  proceed  to  the  largest  of 
the  Channel  Islands — 

Jersey,  which  lies  in  the  shape 
of  an  oblong  square,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Normandj-, 
France. 

The  bay  of  St.  Aubin  is  a 
strikingly  fine  one,  forming  an 
exact  crescent  open  to  the  south 
and.  the  high  land  of  the  interior, 
which  gradually  slopes  down  and 
gives  it  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  On  the  eastern 
point  stands  Elizabeth  Castle; 
which,    when    the   tide  is    up, 
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stands  far  out  in  the  sea  on  a 
kind  of  rugged  steep  rocks  ;  but 
at  low  water  is  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  bridge  or  beach, 
formed  by  the  tides,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
castle,  which  dates  from  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.,  has  some  inte- 
resting relics  of  past  times,  and 
is  well  worth  visiting.  A  cavern 
in  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is 
said  to  be  that  in  which  lived 
St.  Helier,  from  whom  the  capital 
of  the  island  derives  its  name. 
This  town  stands  in  the  rear  of 
the  castle,  descending  into  a 
valley.  At  the  western  point 
the  coast  is  guarded  by  some 
strong  forts.  The  other  towns 
are '  St.  Aubin,  George  Town, 
and  Gorey.  There  are  some 
very  pleasant  walks  and  drives, 
comfortable  hotels,  and  plenty 
of  good  lodging-houses.  "When 
in  the  island  our  stay  was  made 
at  Mrs.  Messenger's,  of  St. 
Saviour's  Road,  a  lady  who  is 
well  known  to  be  great  in  all 
she  undertakes.  Three  excur- 
sions will  suffice  to  make  the 
tourist  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Jersey.  The  first  may  be  made 
to  Gronville  and  Gorey,  or 
Gouray,  where  is — 

Mount  Orquel  Castle,  which 
rises  majestically  on  a  rock 
overlooking  the  sea.  It  is  an 
ancient  building,  which  received 
its  present  name,  according  to 
tradition,  from  Henry  V.,  al- 
though according  to  another 
tradition  it  was  originally  built 
by  the  Romans.  There  is  very 
little  foundation  for  either  tra- 
dition if  any.  Charles  I.  was 
imprisoned  here,  and  the  rooms 
he  occupied  are  still  shown.  In 
1645,  Sir  George  Carteret  was  a 
prisoner    here     and    made    his 


escape.  Near  here  is  the  splen- 
did bay  of  St.  Katherine,  and 
not  far  off  is  a  curious  relic  of 
antiquity  called  Caesar's  Camp, 
Rozel  Harbour  and  Bouley  Bay. 
The  return  is  made  through  the 
village  of  St.  Martin. 

The  next  tour  may  embrace 
Trinity  Church,  Bouley  Bay,  St. 
John's  Mount,  and  the  village  of 
Millbrook ;  and  the  third  may 
begin  at  St.  Aubin.  and  take  us 
to  St.  Ouen's  and  St.  Brelade's. 

At  Greve  de  Lecq  a  boat  may 
be  taken  to  survey  Plemont  and 
its  caves.  St.  Ouen's  Bay  is  by 
far  the  largest  in  the  island. 
From  here  we  may  go  to  St. 
Brelade's  Bay,  where  the  scenery 
is  very  picturesque. 


Route  28. 

LIVERPOOL    TO   CHESTER. 

'  E  will  suppose  that  our 
UWAWid  darting-place  is  Liver- 
>J rwfWfo  P°°l>  sixteen  miles  from 
which  is — 

Chester,  which  was 
a  town  in  the  days  of  the  Romans, 
and  still  bears  traces  of  its  early 
plan.  The  cathedral  is  built  of  the 
red  sandstone  so  common  in  this 
district.  Its  central  tower  is  127 
feet  high ;  its  cloisters  are  uni- 
versally admired,  and  it  contains 
numerous  monuments,  some  of 
great  antiquity  and  some  of  high 
artistic  value.  The  bishop's 
throne  was  formerly  the  ancient 
shrine  of  St.  "Werburgh,  of  which 
tradition  tells  so  many  miracu- 
lous stories.  The  Phoenix  Tower 
is  that  from  which  Charles  I. 
witnessed  the  battle  of  Rowton 
Moor.  From  Chester  we  make 
our  first  excursion  into  Wales. 


WALES. 


;<  Here  the  wild  Briton  'mid  his  wilder  reign, 
Spurned  the  proud  yoke  and  scorned  the  oppressor's  chain  ; 
Here  Wizard  Merlin,  where  the  mighty  fell, 

I  his  dark  wand  and  sang  the  thrilling  spell." 


WALES. 


KOUTES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[NCIENTLY  Wales 
comprehended  all  the 
country  beyond  that 
of  Herefordshire  and 
Monmouthshire.  It 
is  the  most  western 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
hounded  by  the  Irish  Sea  on  the 
north ;  west  by  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel ;  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
and  on  the  east,  by  the  counties 
of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Cheshire.  It  is  divided 
into  North  and  South  Wales,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  counties,  and 
has  a  population  of  1,200,000.  The 
country  is  rich  in  metal;  silver 
and  copper  being  being  found  in 
Caernarvon,lead  in  Cardigan,  and 
iron  throughout  the  south. 

Wales  covers  an  area  of  7,425 
square  miles,  and  its  scenery 
is  chiefly  mountainous,  especially 


in  the  north,  where  continuous 
raDges  of  mountains  are  divided 
by  extensive  valleys  and  nume- 
rous deep  ravines,  affording  a 
series  of  the  most  wildly  pic- 
turesque views.  The  principal 
mountains  in  North  Wales  are 
those  of  which  Snowdon  forms 
the  centre,  rising  to  a  height  of 
3,571  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Dee,  the  Wye, 
the  Usk,  the  Conway,  the  Clwd, 
and  the  Tegid,  or  Teivi.  There 
are  also  various  canals. 

Historical  Sketch. — It  seems 
probable  that  Wales  was  first 
populated  by  a  colony  of  Gallo- 
Kymris,  whence  its  ancient  name, 
Cambria.  The  Romans  made  seve- 
ral efforts  to  subdue  the  country, 
and  occupied  the  northern  portion 
for  a  short  time.  In  411,  the 
Romans  having  left  Britain,  the 
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Cambrians  formed  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  federative  monarchy, 
united  in  times  of  danger  under  a 
single  chief  called  Pendragon. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans  vainly  attempted 
to  subdue  these  fierce  moun- 
taineers, but  they  were  finally 
conquered  by  the  greatest  of  the 
Plan ta genet  monarchs,  Edward  I. , 
in  1283,  when  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales  was  given  to  his  son, 
Edward  II.  The  eldest  sons  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England  have 
borne  the  same  title  ever  since. 

The  small  farmers  and  labour- 
ing population  are  as  uncultivated 
as  the  hills, — "  as  the  homes,  so 
the  people."  Some  farms  con- 
tinue to  have  the  black  bread, 
made  with  pure  barley ;  which  is 
preferred  by  the  labourers,  as 
being  more  "  satisfying."  Milk  is 
given  to  the  labouring  class  during 
the  year,  and  in  return  the  wives 
give  one  or  two  days'  work  in 
the  time  of  harvest.  In  the  cot- 
tages they  have  but  little  fresh 
meat — only  once  a  week,  and 
that  on  Sunday.  They  put  their 
forks  into  the  potatoes,  and  their 
knives  into  the  salt.  The  prints 
on  the  walls  are  of  a  good  reli- 
gious cast,  very  primitive,  and 
many  years  behind  those  to  be 
seen  in  the  rural  districts  in 
England.  The  Welsh  working 
classes  are  more  clean  and  re- 
spectable than  the  English  work- 
ing classes  in  large  cities,  who 
receive  wages  of  treble  the 
amount. 

North  Wales  has  glorious  sce- 
nery, picturesque  ruins,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  waterfalls  to 
delight  the  tourist;  as  well  as 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the 
mechanical  world,  such  as  Ste- 
phenson's tubular  bridges  over 
the  Menai  Straits. 


Route  1. 

CHESTER  TO  CONWAY, 
BANGOR,  HOLYHEAD,  CAR- 
NARVON, BARMOUTH,  DOL- 
GELLY,  BALA,  CORWEN, 
AND  LLANGOLLEN. 

ROSSING  the  river  Dee, 
we  at  once  enter  Wales, 
and  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  Ches- 
ter reach  Flint.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  in  num- 
ber 4,277,  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  neighbouring  coal  and 
lead  mines.  Flint  Castle,  where 
Richard  II.  was  confined,  is  on 
a  rock  jutting  into  the  sea, 
entirely  in  ruins.  Three  miles 
from  Flint  we  arrive  at — 

Holywell. — Here  is  one  of 
the  most  copious  springs  in 
Great  Britain,  called  St.  Wini- 
fred's Well,  which  boils  up  as 
if  from  a  caldron,  and  every 
minute  ejects  upwards  of  1,000 
gallons  of  the  purest  cold  water : 
as  a  cold  bath  it  is  unequalled. 
Population  of  Holywell,  11,692. 
Thirteen  miles  beyond  is — 

Rhyl,  five  miles  N.W.  from 
St.  Asaph,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
bathing-places  in  Wales.  It  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
celebrated  Vale  of  Clwyd,  within 
sight  of  Snowdon.  Hotels  :  Pa- 
rade and  Belvoir.  Rhuddlan, 
builtinl015,towhichRichardII. 
was  brought  a  prisoner,  lies  in 
ruins  j  ust  below  the  town.  From 
Rhyl  a  branch  line  of  railway 
runs  to — 

St.  Asaph,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Clwyd  and 
Elwy.  Hotel:  Mostyn  Arms. 
Population  (including  Rhyl) 
12,719.  The  Cathedral  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  built  in  596  by  St. 
Asaph  entirely  of  wood.     It  was 
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rebuilt  in  1770.  The  painted 
windows  are  very  fine,  and  it  con- 
tains several  interesting  tombs, 
among  others  that  of  Bishop 
Barrow,  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Barrow. 

Denbigh  is  eleven  miles  from 
Rhyl,  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
This  castle  played  an  important 
part  in  Parliamentary  wars,  and 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  was  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. The  ruins  command 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospects. 
Ten  miles  N.W.  from  Denbigh, 
and  4 §  miles  from  Rhyl,  stands 
the  small  watering  place  of — 

Abergele,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  6,082.  Hotel :  Bee.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
magnificent.  Two  miles  from 
the  town  is  Cefnyr-Ogo  (Cave 
Hill),  a  fine  natural  cavern 
divided  into  two  chambers  by  a 
wall  of  limestone,  the  entrance 
to  which  resembles  a  Gothic  arch ; 
one  of  these  penetrates  far  into 
the  mountain.  Stalactites  sparkle 
on  the  roof,  walls,  and  ground. 
We  are  here  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Welsh  Thermopylae, 
the  pass  of  Cefu-Ogo,  where 
the  Welsh  defeated  Harold,  and, 
later,  slaughtered  the  troops  of 
Henry  II.  ;  and  here  Richard  II. 
was  betrayed  by  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  into  the  power 
of  Bolingbroke.  Not  far  from 
the  pass  is  GivyricTc  Castle,  a  vast 
picturesque  building,  surrounded 
Dy  beautiful  grounds,  which  are 
liberally  opened  to  visitors. 
British  and  Roman  camps  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  vicinity.  Mrs. 
Hemaos  passed  many  years  of 
her  life  at  Abergele.  About 
eleven  miles  from  Abergele  is — 


Conway,  in  Carnarvon,  an 
ancient  interesting  place,  fall  of 
romantic  and  picturesque  fea- 
tures, which  contains  4,050  in- 
habitants. Conway  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walls  strengthened 
by  twenty-four  circular  towers, 
still  in  good  preservation.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Edward  I. 
in  1284  to  check  the  revolts  of 
the  Welsh.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Crown,  the  Mayor  of  Conway 
being  the  Governor.  The  castle 
stands  upon  a  rock,  two  sides  of 
which  are  washed  by  the  river, 
having  eight  huge  round  towers, 
from  each  of  which  originally 
arose  a  turret  for  watchmen. 
The  chief  entrance  is  at  the 
N.W.  end,  and  was  formerly 
guarded  by  a  deep  trench  crossed 
by  a  drawbridge.  The  two 
towers  opposite  the  great  gate 
are  called  the  King's  and.  Queen's. 
The  great  hall  is  130  feet  in 
length.  In  1339  Richard  II.  re- 
signed his  crown  here.  In  St. 
Marys  Church  is  the  tomb  of 
Nicholas  Hookes,  whose  father 
had  41  children,  and  he  him- 
self was  father  of  27.  Hotels  : 
Castle  and  Erskine  Arms. 

The  Menai  or  Britannia 
Suspension  Bridge. — The  ne- 
cessity of  a  railway  across  the 
River  Conway  being  one  of  ex- 
treme urgency  and  importance, 
eminent  men  devoted  their  talents 
and  acquirements  to  the  task,  but 
all  in  vain,  until  Robert  Stephen- 
son conceived  the  idea  which  is 
here  carried  out.  The  bridge  con- 
sists of  rectangular  tubes  placed 
side  by  side  for  the  up  and  down 
trains.  The  wrought-iron  plates, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
thickness  (the  thickest  being  in 
the  centre) ,  are  sustained  in  their 
position  by  the  strength  of  their 
materials    and    the    manner    in 
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■which  they  are  comhined.  The 
river  was  crossed  in  ferry-boats 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  and  the  pas- 
sage was  so  often  dangerous  that 
terrible  delays  occurred,  and  fatal 
accidents  were  frequent.  Hence 
arose  the  urgent  necessity  for 
this  stupendous  iron  structure, 
which  is  over  1,500  feet  in  length, 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
ships  with  the  loftiest  masts  to 
pass  underneath.  The  cost  of  this 
marvellous  work  was  $5,000,000. 
It  consists  of  four  pairs  of 
wrought-iron  tubes,  made  of 
plates  riveted  together,  and  wide 
enough  for  two  lines  of  railway. 
It  stands  104  feet  above  the 
water ;  the  entire  length  of  each 
tube  is  1,492  feet,  one  pair  being 
472  feet  in  length,  and  the  other 
274.  Eighteen  hundred  men 
were  employed  on  this  work  for 
four  years  and  a  half.  The 
tubes  were  first  riveted  toge- 
ther, floated  out  on  pontoons, 
and  raised  into  their  place  by 
hydraulic  presses.  The  whole 
weight  is  over  11,000  tons.  To 
overcome  the  difficulty  presented 
by  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  metal  the  ends  of  the 
tubes  were  placed  on  moveable 
rollers.  The  bridge  expands,  so 
that  the  length  is  increased  a  foot 
during  the  summer  heat.  The 
stonework  of  the  bridge  contains 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
cubic  feet.  The  bridge  derives 
its  name  from  the  rock  on  which 
the  centre  pier  rests,  without 
which  it  would  have  been,  owing 
to  the  strength  of  the  current,  an 


A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Conway  by  rail  to  the 
fashionable  watering  place  of 
Llandudno,  which  is  near  some 
interesting  ancient  copper  mines 


and  the  Great  Orme's  Head. 
This  town,  romantically  situated 
beneath  impending  masses  of 
rocks,  stands  upon  an  isthmus. 

Llandudno,  about  3£  miles 
from  Conway,  stands  on  a  pro- 
montory between  the  Bays  of 
Conway  and  Llandudno,  pro- 
tected from  north  winds  by  a 
huge  promontory,  the  Great 
Orme's  Head,  the  promenade 
skirting  the  margin  of  which  is 
very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Along  the  main  line  from  Conway 
brings  us  to — 

Penmaen  Mawr,  a  mountain 
1,450  feet  high,  and  the  last  of 
the  Caernarvonshire  range.  On 
its  summit  are  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  fortress.  Thence 
we  come  to — 

Bangor,  nine  miles  N.E.  from 
Carnarvon,  through  the  great 
bridge  and  Belmont  tunnel,  3,000 
feet  long.  This  is  the  oldest  dio- 
cese in  Wales,  its  cathedral 
having  been  founded  by  St.  Dei- 
niol  in  550,  although  the  present 
edifice,  a  very  plain  one,  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
has  lately  been  restored,  at  a  great 
cost,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  two  "Welsh  princes. 
About  a  mile  east  of  Bangor 
is — 

Penrhyn  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of  the 
famous  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Fridays. 

The  slate  quarries  are  five 
miles  up  the  river  Ogwen,  where 
over  2,000  persons  are  engaged 
in  splitting  the  slates,  which  are 
then  piled  in  thousands,  under 
the  name  of  duchesses,  countesses, 
&c,  according  to  the  size. 
Seventy  thousand  tons  are  ship*. 
ped    yearly    from    Port    Pen* 
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hhyn,  and  the  receipts  are  about 
$750,000.  About  two  miles  from 
Bangor  is — 

Telford's  Suspension 
Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits. 
Its  orisin  is  a  Christmas  story. 
Upon  Christmas  Day,  1860,  the 
Irish  mail  boat  making  the  pas- 
sage across  this  dangerous  chan- 
nel was  capsized,  and  thirteen 
individuals  perished.  The  Go- 
vernment was,  consequently,  so 
urgently  pressed  that  it  at  last 
took  decisive  though  tardy  steps 
for  erecting  the  often  demanded 
bridge.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  April,  1822 ;  and  July,  1826, 
witnessed  its  completion.  The 
principle  adopted  was  that  which 
had  been  successful  with  the 
Menai.  It  is  used  for  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers  only.  The 
proprietor  of  the  ferry  which  it 
displaced  received  indemnifica- 
tion. It  is  the  longest  suspen- 
sion bridge  in  Britain,  being 
550  feet  in  length  from  pier  to 
pier.  It  is  20  feet  broad,  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  chains,  each 
1,715  feet  long  ;  is  at  high  tide 
100  feet  above  the  water,  and 
the  total  weight  of  iron  is 
650  tons.  About  a  mile  from 
here  is  that  stupendous  world- 
wide-famous piece  of  modern  en- 
gineering, Robert  Stephenson's. 
Proceeding  by  the  main  line  we 
reach  Holyhead  (see  England), 
on  Holy  Island,  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  Anglesey. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the 
old  church,  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  Roman  camp,  the 
assembly  -  rooms,  baths,  and 
lighthouse.  It  is  a  most  con- 
venient place  of  embarkation  for 
Dublin.  Two  steam  packets 
leave  Holyhead  daily  in  the  mail 
service  for  Kingston,  performing 
the  journey,  a  distance  of  sixty  - 


three  miles,  in  less  than  four 
hours.  The  mail  boats  on  this 
line  are  amongst  the  finest  in  ex- 
istence. Each  vessel  measures 
360  feet  in  length,  and  has 
engines  of  700  horse-power,  with 
about  200  tons  burden.  They 
usually  sail  at  the  rate  of  nine- 
teen knots  an  hour,  but  can  do 
twentj^-two. 

From  Holyhead,  already  de- 
scribed, to  the  Menai  Bridge 
station,  is  about  twenty-three 
miles.  Holyhead  is  connected  by 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way with  all  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  in  England,  and  steam  - 
packets  run  constantly  between 
here  and  Kingston  and  other 
places  in  Ireland,  conveying  the 
mails  and  passengers. 

The  Holyhead  Break- 
water is  constructed  upon  a 
stupendous  scale,  being  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  affording 
partial  shelter  to  a  roadstead  of 
the  area  of  350  acres,  and  a 
completely  protected  harbour  of 
about  260  acres.  There  is  an 
ancient  church  called  St.  Gibis. 
The  island  of  Anglesey  is  cele- 
brated for  its  Druidical  remains. 
About  nine  miles  from  Bangor, 
b  etwee  a  the  mountains  and  the 
island  of  Anglesey,  is — 

Caernarvon,  a  beautiful 
place,  on  the  site  of  'a  Roman 
town  called  Segontium,  which 
was  the  only  station  the  Romans 
held  in  North  Wales.  Frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  walls  whioh 
encircled  the  town  still  exist,  as 
do  also  the  ruins  of  its  stu- 
pendous castle,  built  between 
1284  and  1320,  occupying  the 
whole  west  of  the  town.  The 
external  walls,  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  thickness,  are  guarded  by 
thirteeu  towers,  one  of  which 
now  forms  the  town  prison.     In 
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the  Eagle  Tower  the  first  Prince 
of  Wales,  Edward  II.,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1284,  The  Queen's  Gate 
is  so  called,  because  through  it 
Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I., 
first  entered  the  castle.  From 
the  top  of  the  Eagle  Tower  an 
extensive  view  of  great  interest 
is  commanded.  Being  at  Caer- 
narvon we  must  of  course  ascend 
Snowdox,  every  tourist  does  so ; 
therefore  we  take  train  to — 

Llanberis  (where  the  hotel  is 
the  Victoria),  and  selecting  the 
easiest  route  we  ascend.  From 
here  to  the  summit  is  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  the  last  portion 
being  along  a  ridge  not  more 
than  ten  feet  wide.  From  Capel 
Curig  it  is  nine  miles,  and  the 
latter  portion  of  the  ascent  is  a 
scramble ;  but  the  scenery  is 
truly  magnificent.  The  ascent 
from  Snowdon  Ranger  is  easy, 
and  the  distance  is  not  more  than 
fourmiles.  Snowdon  rises  3,571 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  five  or  six  yards  in  diame- 
ter ;  a  low  wall  surrounds  it. 
In  fine  weather  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  may  be  clearly  seen. 
The  hard  stones  and  pebbles  are 
not  good  for  tender  feet,  and  the 
visitor  should  not  be  without 
a  guide,  for  many  treacherous 
dangers  exist ;  and  should  one 
of  the  sudden  fogs  common  to 
the  locality  overtake  you,  a  fall 
over  one  of  the  precipices  might 
easily  enough  ensue.  It  is  best 
to  commence  the  ascent  early  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun 
attains  its  great  power.  Re- 
freshments can  be  usually  ob- 
tained on  the  mountain.  De- 
scending on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  we  pass  through  the 
wild  and  grand  pass  of  Llanberis. 


Capel  Curig,  and  the  beauti- 
ful little  Lakes  of  Mymbyr  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  famous  for 
rowing  and  fishing.  From  Capel 
Curig  may  be  made  the  ascent  of 
the  minor  but  difficult  mountain 
of  Mod  Siabod  with  return. 

From  Capel  Curig,  by  coach, 
through  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
Vale  of  the  Llugwy,  takes  us  to — 

Bettws  -  y  -  Coed,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Llugwy  and 
Conway  rivers,  and  surrounded 
by  landscape  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  varied  character, 
making  it  one  of  the  favourite 
resorts  of  artists.  Its  fine  fish 
gives  it  a  celebrity  with  anglers. 
The  hamlet  itself  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  in  the  Pont-y-pair,  a 
very  old  bridge  over  a  torrent ; 
and  the  Falls  of  the  Conway, 
with  two  or  three  other  fine 
cataracts  are  within  easy  reach. 

From  Bettws-y-Coed  by  rail 
we  travel  to — 

Llanrwst,  on  the  Conway, 
surrounded  by  charming  scenery, 
and  with  a  strange  old  celebrity 
in  the  manufacture  of  Welsh 
harps ;  it  has  some  very  interest- 
ing monuments  and  memorials  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  a  struc- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
enjoys  unequalled  prominence  as 
a  station  for  fishermen  in  its 
many  neighbouring  lakes  and 
streams. 

From  Llanrwst,  by  rail,  north- 
ward to  Llandudno  (the  Dark 
Village),  and  so  back  to  Conway. 
We  next  visit — 

Barmouth  and  the  beautiful 
Vale  of  Manddach.  Hotels  : 
Corsygedol  Arms  and  Royal. 
The  town  being  built  on  the 
terraces  of  a  mountain  side  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  appearance ;  the 
houses,  rising  in  tiers  one  above 
another,  are  approached  by  steps 
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cut  in  the  rock.  This  neigh- 
bourhood is  full  of  beautiful  rides 
and  walks,  and  the  streams  afford 
abundant  sport  for  anglers. 
From  Barmouth  the  drive  is  a 
delightful  one — during  the  first 
two  miles  especially  so — of  tea 
miles  to — 

Dolgelly. — From  this  town 
the  celebrated — 

Cader  Idris,  named  after  a 
giant,  the  second  highest  moun- 
tain in  "Wales,  is  usually- 
ascended.  It  is  also  a  con- 
venient centre  for  visiting 
Machynlleth,  the  waterfalls,  &c. 
Roman  coins  and  antiquities 
have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  a  population 
of  2,217.     Hotel:  Golden  Lion. 

From  Dolgelly  we  may  also 
visit  Llyn  Trigrainwyn  (the  Pool 
of  the  Three  Pebbles)  which  is 
five  miles  distant,  and  from  there 
to  Cadee,  Idris  is  four  miles.  At 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  is 
Machynnleth,  where  Owen 
Glendower  assembled  a  Parlia- 
ment. 

Bala  is  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  Dogelly,  its  chief  attraction 
being  Bala  Lake,  apiece  of  water 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and 
in  parts  nearly  a  mile  in  width. 
The  river  Dee,  which  rises  in 
the  highest  of  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
(the  old  chronicler  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  asserting  the  divine 
character  of  this  river,  said  its 
waters  passed  through  those  of 
the  lake  without  mixing  with 
them)  five  miles  distant,  takes  its 
course  through  this  lake.  The 
famous  waterfall  of  Pistyll 
Rhaiadyr  (the  Spout  of  the 
Cataract)  is  one  of  the  head 
springs  of  the  Yanat,  and  plunges 
down  the  face  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rock  from  a  height  of 


140  feet,  and  again  a  distance  of 
70  feet :  the  surrounding  scenery 
is  wild  and  desolate,  but  very 
grand.  After  heavy  rains  the 
water  bursting  after  its  first  fall 
through  the  rock,  which  it  has 
seemingly  forced  its  passage 
through,  with  such  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  spray,  presents  the  effect 
of  a  volume  of  smoke  issuing  from 
some  huge  cannon's  mouth.  Con- 
tinuing our  route  we  reach — 

Corwen,  a  neat  little  town, 
where  the  hotel  is  the  Owen 
Glyndwr.  It  is  reached  through 
the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Berwyn  Moun- 
tains. The  church  is  a  quaint 
old  cruciform  building,  in  the 
churchyard  of  which  is  an  old 
stone  pillar  called  Glyndwr' s 
Sword.  Close,  by  is  Glyndwr 's 
Mount,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
spot  on  which  the  patriot's  house 
stood.  The  spot  where  Caracta- 
cus  effected  his  retreat  after  the 
battle  of  Caradoca  is  also  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Ten  miles  from 
iere  is — 

Llangollen,  to  the  north  of 
which  the  almost  inaccessible 
Castle  Dinas  Bran  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  a  delightfully 
romantic  and  beautiful  valley 
called  Valle  Crucis.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
building  in  Wales.  The  beauti- 
ful ruins  of  Valle  Crucis 
Abbe*  are  close  by.  Hotels  :  the 
Hand  and  Royal.  Population, 
5,799.  The  Vale  of  Llangollen 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  but 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  Valle 
Crucis.  The  abbey  was  founded 
in  1208.  Near  stands  a  pillar 
erected  in  memory  of  Elleseg,  who 
fell  in  fight  against  the  Saxons 
in  607.  Ten  miles  from  Llan- 
gollen is  Corwen,  a  place  in 
great  favour  with  anglers.     Cor- 
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wen  is  full  of  historic  interest 
connected  with  the  exploits  of 
Owen  GlyntiVr,  at  whose  birth 
the  "  heavens  were  all  on  fire, 
the  earth  did  tremble,"  and  "the 
goats  ran  from  the  mountains." 
The  goats  have  certainly  disap- 
peared, and  pigs  now  extensively 
flourish  in  their  place.  The 
river  Dee  is  here  crossed  by  a 
four-arched  Gothic  bridge,  which 
belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Farther  down  the  river  is  Mr. 
Telford's  Aqueduct  Pont-y- 
Cysylltan,  which  carries  the 
Ellesmere  Canal  over  the  valley. 
Ruabon  Junction  is  a  short 
distance  from  LlangoDen;  but 
though  it  has  14,000  inhabitants 
it  is  uninteresting.  At  this 
point  the  main  line  will  take  you 
direct  to  London  via  Shrews- 
bury, Birmingham,  Warwick, 
Leamington,  and  Oxford. 

Route  2. 

BARMOUTH   TO  BUILTH. 

^ROM  Barmouth,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast, 
we  next  stop  at — 

Aberystwith,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Yst- 
with  and  the  Rheidolin  Cardigan- 
shire, thirty-three  miles  N.E. 
from  Cardigan.  Hotels :  Queen  s 
and  Bellevue.  Population,  7, 000. 
Aberystwith  is  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  protected  from 
the  north  and  east  winds  by  the 
Craiglais  mountain  range.  The 
Marine-terrace  is  a  favourite  pro- 
menade, commanding  a  glorious 
view.  At  each  end  are  heights 
laid  out  in  public  walks,  and  on 
one  of  them  stands  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  erected  by  Gilbert  de 
Strongbow  in  1109.  It  was  the 
stronghold  of   Cadwallader,  and 


was  destroyed  by  Owen  Gwy- 
nedd;  rebuilt  by  Edward  I. 
in  1127,  it  was  finally  destroyed 
by  Cromwell.  Near  the  town 
is  a  chalybeate  spring,  resem- 
bling those  at  Tunbridge  "Wells. 
The  season  extends  from  June 
to  October;  and  in  August 
or  September  races  are  held. 
Carnelians,  agates,  jaspers,  &c, 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  beach.  It  is  244  miles  from 
London  via  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway. 

Near  Aberystwith  is  the  Pontar 
Monarch,v.s\ially  calledthe  Devil's 
Bridge.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
As  the  valley  of  the  Rheidol  con- 
tracts into  a  glen,  we  penetrate  it 
side  by  side  with  a  rapid  torrent 
until  we  come  upon  the  spot  we 
are  seeking.  Here  a  deep  cleft 
between  the  rocks  is  formed,  and 
receives  just  light  enough  to 
show  its  wild  subhmity.  The 
torrent  bursts  through  tangled 
thickets,  and  falls  under  a  lofty 
bridge  in  terrific  cascades.  The 
bridge  is  formed  by  two  arches, 
one  above  another,  thrown  over 
a  deep  cleft  in  the  rocks,  through 
which  the  river  Mynach  de- 
scends. The  lower  arch  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus  by 
the  monks  of  Strata- Florida 
Abbey ;  the  upper  arch,  which 
was  constructed  in  1753,  having 
become  insecure.  The  Devil's 
Bridge  Hotel  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  near  the  falls. 
There  is  a  road  sloping  upward 
to  the  bridge  which  is  930  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  is — 

Llanideoe,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Clywedog  and  Severn 
rivers,  a  small  town  with  a 
population  of  3,426.  Hotel  : 
Trewythan  Arras.       From  here 
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may  be  visited  the  source  of  the 
Rhediol  and  the  Severn  on  the 
edge  of  Plinlimmon.  Abont 
forty-three  miles  by  rail  from 
Aberystwith  is — 

Built  h,  in  Brecknockshire, 
delightfully  situated  on  the  Wye, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  six  arches,  uniting  the 
counties  of  Brecon  and  Radnor. 
Hotel :  Lion.  Population,  3, 336. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle,  which  appears  to 
have  covered  several  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  before  the  con- 
quest. It  was  the  last  re- 
treat of  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  the  famous  Llewellyn. 
While  retreating  up  the  Ithon 
he  was  surprised  and  killed  by 
treacherous  foes,  "  the  traitors  of 
Builth. "  At  Park  Wells,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  are  medi- 
cinal springs,  saline,  sulphurous, 
and  chalybeate,  and  a  pump- 
room  has  been  erected. 

From  Builth  the  traveller  may 
proceed  to  London  via  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  and  Reading. 

Route  3. 

ABERYSTWITH  TO  CAER- 
MARTHEN,  PEMBROKE, 
TENBY,  SAYAN  SEA,  MER- 
THYR,  CARDIFF,  and 
CAERLEN. 

rAERMARTHEN,  is  a 
town  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  the  most 
mountainous  county  in 
Wales,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Towy;  contains  10,499 
inhabitants,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  station  Mari- 
dunum.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
N.W.    from    Hannelly,  has  a 


fine  stone  bridge  crossing  the 
river  Towy,  and  steep  irregu- 
lar streets.  There  are  some  ship- 
building docks,  and  a  trade  is 
done  in  timber,  bark,  corn,  and 
slates.  General  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
was  born  here.  The  hotels  are 
the  Ivy  Bush — once  the  property 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  wrote 
"  The  Conscious  Lovers  "  here — 
and  the  Boar's  Read.  There  is 
a  new  line  which  runs  from  here 
to  Cardigan.  Twenty-nine  miles 
south-west  from  Carmarthen  is 
the  town  of — 

Pembroke,  situated  on  a  long 
point  of  land  projecting  into  a 
creek  of  Milford  Haven.  The 
vast  ruins  of  a  magnificent  castle, 
built  in  1092  by  Arnulph  de 
Montgomery,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence here.  The  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterward  Henry  YIL,  was 
born  here,  and  it  was  from  here 
that  he  marched  to  gain  his  crown 
on  Bosworth  Field.  Under  the 
chapel  of  the  castle  opening  to- 
wards the  sea  is  an  enormous 
cavern.  The  keep  is  seventy- 
five  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from 
Pembroke  is — 

Milford  Haven,  which  is 
generally  visited  by  boat.  The 
harbour,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  is  capable  of  containing 
the  entire  English  navy. 

Four  miles  beyond  this  town  is 
Carew  Castle,  built  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Fitzgeralds  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  one  of  the 
finest  old  ruins  in  Wales.  Ten 
miles  from  Pembroke  is — 

Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire,  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  with 
a  population  of  2,282.  It  stands 
on  a  rocky  promontory  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Carmathen  Bay :  the  beach  is 
very  fine  for  bathing,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  and  exc  ur- 
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sions  are  delightful.  The  inns 
are  the  Gate-house  and  the  White 
Lion.  On  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle,  supposed  to  have  heen 
erected  by  the  Flemings,  some 
remains  of  which  exist,  stands  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  The  ancient  walls 
which  surrounded  the  town  itself 
are  in  many  places  entire.  The 
fine  old  church  has  a  spire 
152  feet  high.  Tenby  is  a  great 
place  for  naturalists.  Excur- 
sions should  be  made  to  Caldy, 
St.  Catherine's,  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's Islands.  Magnificent 
caverns  are  reached  by  crossing 
the  ledges  of  rock  when  the  tide 
is  out.  Horse-races  take  place 
at  Tenby  in  August  or  September. 
In  this  place  are  a  small  theatre, 
assembly-rooms,  a  library  and 
reading-room,  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution,  and  a  bowl- 
ing-green and  cricket-ground. 
Boat-races  occasionally  take  place 
in  the  bay.  Steam  boats  run 
constantly  between  Tenby  and 
Bristol. 

Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire, 
is  situated  on  a  bay  called,  for  its 
beauty,  "the  miniature  Bay  of 
Naples."  It  contains  51,720 
inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
nowned for  the  enormous  coal, 
iron,  and  copper  mines  in  its  vi- 
cinity. Eight  extensive  works 
exist  on  the  river  Towy  and  the 
seaside,  in  one  of  which  from  500 
to  600  men  are  employed ;  20,000 
tons  of  copper  ore  on  an  average 
smelted  here  yearly.  It  is  pro- 
cured from  Cornwall,  Australia, 
and  America.  Near  Swansea  is 
the  bathing-place  called  the 

Mumbles,  celebrated  for  its 
oysters,  and  some  very  pretty 
smaller  bays.  Gower,  the  poet  and 
personal  friend  of  Chaucer,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Swansea. 


Tramways  have  been  recently 
introduced  at  Swansea,  from 
Aberystwitk  to  Llandiloe 
and  Builth. 

From  Swansea  excursions 
may  be  made  by  rail  to  the 
pretty  little  bathing-place  of 
Otstermouth,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, four  miles  away,  near 
which  is  the  lighthouse  on 
Mumbles  Head  ;  and  Oyster- 
mouth  Castle,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence  amongst  rugged 
cliffs,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  an  Earl  of  "War- 
wick in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
A  large  cavern  called  Bob's 
Cave  is  one  of  the  attractions  of 
this  locality.  The  curious  na- 
tural excavations  and  eccentric 
shapes  of  the  cliffs  in  Caswell 
Bay  render  it  worth  visiting, 
and  while  there  the  visitor  may 
gather  some  of  the  shells  which 
abound  there.  Of  course,  it  is 
best  to  do  this  during  low-tide. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  derives  its 
name  from  the  beautiful  St. 
Tudfyl,  the  martyred  daughter  of 
Brychan,  Prince  of  Breconshire. 
The  town  is  situated  in  the  upper- 
most part  of  Glamorgan,  at  the 
head  of  the  wide  valley  of  Taff , 
between  bleak  mountains.  It 
contains  96,891  inhabitants,  and 
is  crowded  with  blast-furnaces, 
rolling-mills,  and  forges.  The 
ironworks  are  fifty  in  number ; 
each  furnace  is  about  55  feet 
high,  contains  5,000  cubic  feet, 
and  is  capable  of  smelting  100 
tons  of  pig-iron  weekly.  In  the 
largest  works,  belonging  to  Lady 
Guest  and  Messrs.  Crawshay, 
from  3,000  to  5,000  hands  are  em- 
ployed. The  growth  of  this  place 
has  been  even  more  rapid,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  town  in  the 
United  States.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  a  quiet 
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little  -village,  inhabited  by  a  few 
shepherds  and  small  farmers.  At 
night,  when  the  red  glare  of  the 
furnaces  lights  up  the  place,  a 
very  striking  and  romantic  effect 
is  produced.  The  first  furnace 
erected  in  Merthyr  parish  is  said 
to  have  been  at  Pontygwaith. 
The  first  furnace  worked  by  steam 
power  was  erected  at  Dowlais 
in  1753.  Two  years  after  Mr. 
Anthony  obtained  the  lease  of  a 
district  eight  miles  long  and  four 
wide,  at  the  rate  of  £200  per 
annum,  for  99  years.  He,  of 
course,  acquired  great  wealth. 
He  disposed  of  the  tract  in  leases 
in  1783.  From  this  property,  it 
•is  said,  that  the  heirs  of  Mr. 
Bacon  derived  for  many  years  an 
income  of  £10,000.  The  great 
hero  of  the  town  is,  however,  as 
the  visitors  will  hear,  Mr.  Craw- 
shay.  Hotels  :  Castle  and  Rush. 
About  21  miles  from  Merthyr  is — 
Cardiff,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eiver  Taff,  where  it  is  the  great 
outlet  for  the  coal  and  iron  of 
these  districts.  The  exports 
amount  to  three  million  pounds 
a  year.  The  population  is  one 
of  39,536,  and  the  hotels  are  the 
Angel,  the  Cardiff  Arms  and  the 
Queen's.  The  increasing  trade 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  ship 
canal,  docks,  a  tidal  basin,  and  a 
pier,  where  vessels  can  land  even 
at  low-tide.  The  Marquis  of 
Bute,  in  whose  family  is  the 
creation  of  this  town,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  richest  noblemen  in 
the  kingdom,  possessing  an  in- 
come of  over  £300,000.  Cardiff 
Castle,  which  has  recently  been 
very  well  restored  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, dates  from  the  11th  century, 
at  wbich  time  it  was  built  by  a 
Norman  baron.  It  has  an  oc- 
tagonal keep  75  feet  high.  Here 
the  unfortunate  Robert  Curthose 


was  blinded,  and  died  in  1133. 
Cardiff  is  the  depot  of  the  an- 
thracite, or  smokeless  coal  used 
by  the  navy.  From  here  we 
proceed  to  Newport,  from  which, 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  is — 
Caerleon  (Castle  of  the  Le- 
gion), a  small  market-town,  said 
to  have  once  been  the  capital 
of  "Wales,  which  became  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain.  It  is  the  Roman 
station,  historically  known  as 
Isca  Silurum,  Isca  Legionis  Se- 
cundce,  or  Isca  Colonia ;  where 
the  second  Augustain  legion  was 
for  many  years  in  garrison,  and 
Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here  in  considerable  quantities,  as 
a  visit  to  the  Museum  will  show. 
In  the  legends  of  Xing  Arthur, 
Caerleon  is  described  as  the 
metropolis,  and  the  seat  of  his 
"  Round  Table,". a  name  which 
is  now  given  to  a  Roman  Am- 
phitheatre, of  which  the  exten- 
sive outlines  may  still  be  traced, 
King  Arthur  is  said  to  be  buried 
here.  It  was  anciently  a  famous 
seat  of  learning  and  religion. 

Route  4. 

MONMOUTH,     CHEPSTOW, 
RAGLAND,  NEWPORT, 

and   use:. 

^pONMOUTH  is  readily 
vVV/i .  F>  reached  from  Newport, 
to  which  town  a  former 
route  conducted  us.  It 
is  the  chief  town  in 
Monmouthshire,  situated  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  graceful 
hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Munnow  and  Wye,  18  miles 
from  Hereford  (see  England) 
or  127  from  London,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Blestium  of 
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Antoninus.  Overhanging:  the 
river  stands  Monmouth  Castle, 
the  remains  of  another  of  those 
magnificent  ancient  Norman 
castles,  which  ahound  in  Wales, 
on  the  site  of  which  was  a  castle 
before  the  Conquest.  In  this 
town  Henry  V.,  and  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  were  horn.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  Troy  House, 
where  the  cradle,  sword,  and 
armour  of  Henry  V.  are  pre- 
served, the  latter  being  said  to 
be  that  armour  which  he  wore 
at  Agincourt.  On  the  opposite 
6ide  of  the  Wye,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  here  at  Stanton, 
in  the  Forest  or  Dean,  is  a 
famous  druidical  rocking-stone, 
called  the  Buck  Stone.  The 
scenery  here  is  very  charming. 
Amongst  the  numerous  "  lions  " 
of  this  district,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  is — 

Chepstow  Castle,  standing 
majestically  on  the  loftiest  point 
of  an  immense  and  precipitous 
crag.  The  drive  from  Monmouth 
to  this  place  is  a  most  delightful 
one.  Chepstow,  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Venla 
Silurum,  is  a  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire, on  the  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic river  Wye,  and  its  castle, 
the  remains  of  which  cover  about 
five  acres,  was  in  old  times  a  place 
of  very  considerable  importance. 
Henry  Marten,  one  of  the  judges 
of  Charles  I. ,  died  here  a  prisoner, 
of  apoplexy,  after  a  dreary  con- 
finement, which  lasted  twenty 
years.  His  grave  and  curious 
epitaph  are  in  the  churchyard. 
We  are  here  141 1  miles  from 
London  via  Gloucester.  The  inns 
are  the  George,  and  the  Beaufort 
Arms.  The  castle  was  anciently 
in  the  possession  of  the  noble 
family  of  Pembroke,  and  is  now 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 


It  played  an  important  part  in 
the  great  civil  war.  About  four 
miles  from  Chepstow  on  the  river 
bank  stand  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  once  magnificent — 

Tintern  Abbey. — This  abbey 
was  founded  in  1 1 31  by  Walter  de 
Clare,  for  Cistercian  monks.  On 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  ancestor 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
in  which  family  it  still  remains. 

Usk,  five  miles  from  Bag- 
land  and  fourteen  from  Mon- 
mouth, is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, 143  miles  from  London, 
famous  for  a  castle  which  in  1262 
belonged  to  Richard  de  Clare,  and 
was  afterwards  in  the  possession 
of  the  Crown.  It  was  frequently 
assaulted  by  Owen  Glendwr. 
From  here  Newport  may  be  again 
easily  reached. 

Route  5. 

CAERPHILLY     TO     LLAN- 
DAFF  AND   NEWPORT. 

AERPHILLY,  seven 
miles  from  Cardiff,  is  a 
market  town  in  South 
Wales,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,193,  and  is 
famous  as  the  site  of  a  once 
magnificent  castle,  with  a  won- 
derful leaning  tower  about 
seventy  feet  high,  of  massive 
proportions,  which  always  fal- 
ling as  it  seems,  never  falls. 
It  hangs  nearly  eleven  feet  and  a 
half  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  Rumney. 
In  size  this  castle  was  originally 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Windsor. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  Hugh 
le  Despenser  sustained  a  long 
siege  here.     The  castle  was  pro- 
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bably  built  by  Edward  I.  Upon 
a  mountain  near  is  an  ancient 
monument  known  as  Y  Maen- 
bir.  Six  miles  distant  from  tbis 
place  is — 

Llandapf,  in  Glamorganshire, 
\riiere  tbe  chief  object  to  attract 
visitors  is  tbe  cathedral,  erected 
in  1107,  which  bas  of  late  years 
been  restored.  Tbe  prevailing 
style  of  tbe  building  is  Early  and 
Decorated  English.  It  contains 
several  ancient  monuments, 
amongst  wbicb  is  a  figure  of  an 
emaciated  female,  said  to  bave 
died  in  love.  Anotber,  represent- 
ing an  armed  knigbt,  is  in  mem- 
ory of  Christopher  Matthews, 
who  fell  in  tbe  civil  wars.  At 
the  east  end  of  tbe  catbedral  is  a 


cbapel  dedicated  to  tbe  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  on  tbe  soutb  side  is 
tbe  Chapter  house.  In  the  vicin- 
ity are  some  slight  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  bishops. 
From  Llandaff  we  can  pass  on  to 
Cardiff.  From  here,  through  a 
dreary  uninteresting  country,  we 
may  proceed  to  Newport,  a 
bustling  port,  which  we  have 
already  described,  and  from  there 
the  line  to  and  from  Chepstow 
soon  takes  us  out  of  Wales. 
The  stations  on  the  way  back  to 
Gloucester  are  Woolaston,  Syd- 
ney, Awre,  Newham,  Grange 
Court,  and  Oakle  Street.  From 
thence  we  go  to  London,  whence 
we  may  proceed  on  our  way  to 
France. 


FEANCE. 

An  extraordinary  scanty  population,  with  fewer  children 
than  I  ever  encountered.  I  don't  believe  I  saw  a  hundred 
children  between  Paris  and  Chalons.  Queer  old  towns,  draw- 
bridged  and  walled :  with  odd  little  towers  at  the  angles,  like 
grotesque  faces.  Other  strange  little  towers  in  gardens  and 
fields  and  down  lanes  and  in  farm  yards,  all  alone  and 
always  round,  with  a  peaked  roof,  and  never  used.  Some- 
times an  hotel  de  ville,  sometimes  a  guard,  house,  sometimes 
a  dwelling-house,  sometimes  a  chateau,  with  a  rank  garden 
prolific  in  dandelion,  and  watched  over  by  extinguisher- 
topped  turrets  and  blink-eyed  little  casements,  are  the  standard 
objects  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Charles  Dickens. 
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RO  M  EnglandFrance, 
the  Gallia  of  old 
Rome  may  be  reached 
,.  by  way  of  Dover, 
%^^  Folkestone,  New- 
■  -^  haven,  Southampton, 

or  London.  The  shortest  route  is 
that  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne, 
the  cheapest  is  that  from  New- 
haven  to  Dieppe,  or  Rouen.  The 
route  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
starting  from  the  Victoria  or 
Ludgate  Hill  station  in  London, 
is  most  frequently  preferred,  the 
channel  between  these  places 
being  but  twenty-one  miles  wide. 
Steamers  leave  the  metropolis 
from  London  Bridge  daily, 
the  boats  arriving  and  departing 
at  fixed  hours  ;  whereas  between 


Folkestone,  from  Charing  Cross, 
or  Cannon-street  in  London  and 
Boulogne  the  boats  leave  when  the 
tide  serves.  Fares — Single,  1st 
class,  £1  10s. ;  2nd  class  £1  2s. ; 
3rd  class,  16s.;  available  for  seven 
days.  Return:  1st  class,  £2  10s.; 
2nd  class,  £1  16s.  ;  3rd  class 
£1  8s. ;  available  for  one  month. 
Channel  Steam  Boats.  — 
Americans  will  find  the  steam- 
ers remarkably  small,  without 
shelter  on  the  main  decks,  and 
usually  with  but  two  private 
rooms,  to  secure  which  ap- 
plication must  be  made  to 
the  steward  some  days  before- 
hand. The  fare  by  Dover  and 
Calais  to  Paris  is  ;  for  first-class 
£3;    second,  £2  5s.     The  fare  by 
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Folkestone  and  Boulogne  to 
Paris  is  —  first-class,  £2  16s.; 
second,  £2  2s.  The  route  via 
Southampton  and  Havre  is  not 
a  daily  line,  the  steamers  leaving 
each  port  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  evenings.  The 
journey  averages  from  Dover 
about  one  hour  and  a  half,  Folke- 
stone about  two  hours,  Newhaven 
about  six,  and  Southampton 
about  eight  hours. 

Money.— Although  it  is  ad- 
visable to  supply  yourself  with 
English  coins,  the  safest  and 
most  economical  as  well  as  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  taking 
money  on  a  Continental  tour  is, 
as  we  have  said,  by  banker's 
circular  notes,  enabling  the 
bearer  to  obtain  cash  at  a 
variety  of  different  places.  In 
obtaining  these  you  have  but 
to  calculate  the  amount  likely 
to  be  wanted,  or  that  you  intend 
to  expend  during  your  journey, 
pay  the  same  to  the  banker, 
and  receive  in  exchange  notes 
for  which  no  charge  is  made, 
and  a  letter  to  the  banker's 
foreign  agents,  which,  undermany 
circumstances,  apart  from  those 
they  are  expressly  intended  to 
serve,  may  be  found  useful.  In 
changing  a  circular  note  the 
money  received  is  of  course 
that  of  the  country.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  France, 
the  coinage  being  arranged  on 
the  decimal  system,  accounts  are 
kept  in  francs  and  centimes  (or 
hundred  parts).  To  find  the 
value  of  centimes  remember  that 
the  Tens  are  all  pennies,  and  the 
Fives  halfpennies,  thus  75c.  =  7Jd. 
— 25c.=2|d.—  15c.  =l£d.,  within 
a  fraction,  but  near  enough  for 
all  practical   purposes. 

To  reduce  French  francs  to 
English  money  for  common  pur- 


poses, where  minute  exactness 
is  not  required,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  amount  of 
francs  by  25. 

FRENCH   MONEY. — SILVER. 

1  fr.  =  100  cents. 
=  9*d.  to  lOd.  English. 

i-franc  =  25  cents. 
=  2id. 

g -franc  =50  cents. 
=4fd.  to  lOd.  English. 

5  francs  =  500  cents.   =    100 
sous  s=  4s. 

GOLD. 

Louis   d'or   =    24   fr.  =  19s. 


Napoleon  or  20  fr.  piece  =  15s. 
lOd. 

Double  Napoleon,  or  40  fr. 
piece  =  £1  lis.  8d. 

COPPER. 

Decime  or  2-sou  piece  =ld. 


5  cents.  =  1  sou. 
1  cent.  =  T\jd. 

American  travellers  generally 
recognize  one  franc  as  that  which 
it  costs  them,  namely  —  one 
franc  twenty  cents.  Although 
the  franc  and  centime  are  the 
legal  currency  in  all  commercial 
transactions,  the  sou,  which  is 
about  equal  to  one  cent,  is  usual 
in  ordinary  trade.  Twenty  of 
them  are  worth  one  franc,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  note  the  dif- 
ference. Five  centimes  make  one 
sou. 

French  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. —  The  French  use  the 
decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

weights. 

The  unit  is  the  gramme,  which 
is  the  weight  of  the  100th  part 
of  a  metre  of  distilled  water  at 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 
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It  is  equal  to  15*434  grains 
troy.    Hence 

1  Gramme  =  15J  grains  troy, 
nearly. 

1  Decagr.  =  10  gr.  =  5| 
drams  avoirdupois  weight. 

1  Hectogr.  =  100  gr.  =  3| 
ounces  avoirdupois  nearly. 

1  Kilogr.  =  1,000  gr.  =  2£ 
pounds  avoirdupois  nearly. 

1  Myriagr.  10,000  gr.  533  22 
pounds  avoirdupois  nearly. 

MEASURES. 

The  metre  is  the  unit.  This 
is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the 
quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian. 
It  is  equal  to  ahout  39-370  inches. 
Hence 

1  Metre  =  3  ft.  3  in.  nearly. 

1  Hectom.  =  100  met.  =  328 
ft.  nearly. 

1  Kilom.  ==  1,000  met.  (3,280 
ft.)  \  mile  nearly. 

1  Myriam.  =  10,000  met.  = 
6£  miles  nearly. 

The  metre  is  the  hasis  of  all 
measures  of  capacity :  thus  the 
litre  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth 
part  of  a  metre  equal  to  880ths 
of  a  gallon— a  little  less  than  a 
quart. 

Baggage.  —  On  all  French 
railways,  30  kilogrammes  (66 
lbs.)  of  baggage  are  allowed 
to  every  first-class  passenger  ; 
for  all  over  that  you  pay  extra. 
The  refreshment  rooms  are  usu- 
ally excellent. 

Expenses. — The  average  rate 
of  expenses  of  a  traveller  abroad 
depend  so  much  on  his  own  habits 
and  the  extent  of  his  day's  jour- 
neys that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
it,  but  20s.  to  25s.  a  day  ought  to 
suffice.  On  a  pedestrian  excursion 
in  remote  situations,  the  expenses 
can    hardly   exceed   from  8s.  to 


10s.  per  diem.     The  great   cost 
is  that  of  locomotion. 

Passports  are  legally,  although 
not  always  actually  required  for 
travelling  in  France.  They  may 
be  obtained  from  an  authorized 
notary  or  despatch  agent.  A 
separate  passport  is  necessary  for 
every  adult  male,  and  for  every 
woman  travelling  femme  sole  : 
when  husband,  wife,  and  minor 
children  are  travelling  together,  a 
single  one  is  sufficient  for  all. 
French  Coinage. 

The     Napoleon,      20     franc 
piece,  is  the  principal  gold  coin 


in    circulation ;    value    in   U.S. 
money,   $4 ;    value    in    English 
money,  16s.  8d. 
Half-Napoleon  or  10  francs  ; 


in     American    money, 
English  money,  8s.  4d. 

Five-Franc,      gold ;     seldom 


used  on  account  of  its  small  size 
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value  in  U.S.  money,  .$1  ;  value 
in  English  money,  4s.  2d. 

Five  Francs,    silver;    about 
the  same  size  as   the   American 


silver  dollar  ;  equal  to  §1,  or  in 
English,  4s.  2d. 


One  Franc  ;  more  commonly      Nantes, 


used   than    other    silver    coins ; 
value  20  cents  or  lOd.  English. 

Half-Franc;  10  sous;  60 
centimes ;  value  at  10  cents,  or  5<1. 
English. 

Geographical.  —  France  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bel- 
gium and  the.  English  Chan- 
nel ;  on  the  east  by  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Spain  on 
the  south;  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  natural  bar- 
riers are  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  the 
ridge  of  Jura,  and  the  Vosges. 
From  N.W.  to  S.E.  it  is  650 
mileslong,  and  from  N.E.  toS.W. 
it  is  615  broad.  Its  coast- 
line extends  1,200  miles,  and  is 
formed  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
English  Channel,  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The 
climate  of  France  is  in  the  north 
very  like  that  of  England,  in  the 
interior  it  is  much  drier,  and  in 
the  south  it  is  excessively  dry 
and  hot.  On  its  western  coasts 
the  air  is  more  moist.  Its  chief 
harbours  are  Bordeaux,  Marseilles, 
Nantes,  Havre-de-Grace,  St. 
Malo,  L' Orient,  Bayonne,  Dun- 
kirk, Dieppe,  and  Rochelle,  the 
most  important  of  these  being 
Havre. 

Historical  Sketch.  —  The 
Gauls  or  Gael,  were  the  chief 
branch  of  the  great  Celtic  family, 
and  were  first  conquered  by  the 
Bomans  under  Tabius,  who  held 
that  portion  of  the  country 
nearest  Upper  Italy,  and  stretch- 
ing towards  the  Pyrenees.  This 
being  the  Boman  Provincia  be- 
came afterwards  known  as  Pro- 
vence. Fifty  years  B.C.  Julius 
Caesar  reduced  the  whole  country 
to  subjection,  and  for  five  centu* 
ries  it  remained  a  Roman  colony. 
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The  barbarian  tribes  known  as 
Franks,  having  from  the  foes 
become  the  allies  of  Rome,  were 
permitted  to  settle  on  the  Gaelis 
bank  of  the  Khine,  and  when 
Rome  declined  the  Franks  were 
under  their  brave  young  King 
Clovis,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  which 
reigned  from  a.  d.  420  to  A.  D.  752. 
Clovis  was  the  introducer  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Franks, 
or  French,  and  died  at  Paris. 

"The  Merovingian  kings  slowly 
wending  on  their  bullock-carts 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  with 
their  long  hair  flowing,  having 
slowly  wended  on— into  eternity," 
as  Carlyle  says,  France  was  next 
ruled  under  the  empire  of  the 
Carlovingians,  founded  by  Charles 
Martel,  "  the  Hammerer,"  who 
found  no  foes  able  to  withstand 
his  power  but  the  Saxons.  These 
kings  reigned  from  a.i>.  714  to 
987,  having  all  gone  "with  the 
tumult  they  made. "  The  dynasty 
established  by  Hugh  Capet,  who 
was  of  German  descent,  assumed 
their  place.  This  commenced  a.d. 
987,  and  ended  with  Charles  IV. 
in  1328.  With  Philip  VI.  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a  new  order  of 
things  arose  ;  the  royal  governing- 
power  obtained  strength  and  cen- 
tralization, order  gradually  began 
to  prevail  over  disorder,  chivalry 
became  associated  with  love  of 
splendour,  yet  there  was  little  real 
soundness  or  goodness  in  these 
things,  nothing  to  last.  The  war 
of  a  Hundred  Years  between 
France  and  England  followed, 
with  all  its  curses  and  disasters, 
until  in  1415,  the  English  held 
all  the  maritime  provinces  of 
France. 

Joan  of  Arc  arose,  and  the 
English  were  nobly  driven  out. 
Louis  XL  strengthened  once  more 


the  kingly  power.  Tbe  war  with 
Italy  checked  progress,  religious 
contentions,  and  persecutions,  des- 
troyed commerce,  and  generated 
civil  war,  leaving  poor  France 
with  devastated  fields  and  im- 
poverished resources,  sick  and 
ill,  almost  at  the  door  of  death. 
The  last  of  the  Valois  line  of 
monarchs,  Henry  III., being  gone 
the  Bourbons  wore  their  crown. 
Under  Henry  IV.,  the  only  French 
King  whose  name  is  not  yet  un- 
popular, France  had  breathing- 
time  in  which  to  heal  her  wounds, 
recover  health  and  strength. 
Prosperity  began  to  smile  upon 
her  people,  manufactures  began 
to  be  encouraged,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  still  wrarlike  nobles  ; 
literature  and  art  began  to  assume 
their  just  i  ank  and  station.  Great 
buildings  and  beautiful  gardens 
were  created;  and  yet  a  vast,  well 
trained  and  appointed  army,  kept 
troublesome  and  unscrupulous 
neighbours  in  a  respectful  state 
of  awe  and  fear.  The  French 
knew  his  value,  as  he  said  they 
would,  when  he  was  gone,  and  a 
child  nine  years  old  had  suc- 
ceeded him.  Prosperity,  power, 
and  riches  generated  ambition, 
intrigues,  a  lust  of  conquest ;  and 
the  seed  of  evil  fruit  began  to  be 
freely  and  widely  sown.  Conspira- 
cies crept  snake-like  in  the  dark. 
Hate,  fear,  and  distrust  were 
craeted  amongst  the  neighbouring- 
states,  long  and  bloody  wars 
arose  ;  the  people  crushed  into  the 
mire,  and  ground  into  dust  by 
taxation,  maddened  by  insults 
and  cruelty,  were  ripened  for  a 
cruel,  bloodthirsty  revenge. 

How  during  the  reign  of  terror 
that  horrible  fruit  was  plucked 
and  eaten,  and  how  amid  tossing   . 
plumes,  flash  of  arms,  and  blare 
of     vain  glorious    war   trumpets 
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the  first  Napoleon  arose  to  im- 
perial power  is  a  story  men  never 
tire  of  telling.  How  the  heir  of 
the  Napoleons  lives  we  have  seen 
at  Chislehurst,  where  also  we  saw 
his  imperial  father's  tomb.  And 
now  from  hurriedly  glancing  over 
the  country's  history  we  may 
proceed  to  visit  the  scenes  in 
which  it  was  enacted. 

We  do  not  know  whether  on 
entering  France  the  traveller  will 
say  despondingly  with  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Stowe,  "  The  villages  have  the 
nightmare,    and  the   men  wear 


wooden  shoes,"  or  with  Charles 
Dickens  speaking  slightly  of  "  the 
queer  old  towns,  draw-bridged, 
and  walled  with  odd  little  towers 
at  the  angles  like  grotesque  faces. ' ' 
The  "  ram-shackled,  rusty,  musty 
clattering  coaches,"  the  bony 
women  dangling  in  the  villages, 
or  working  in  the  fields,  &c,  but 
let  him  be  sure  that  there  are 
sights  to  be  seen  in  France,  and 
reminiscences  to  be  carried  away 
which  he  would  not  readily  lose 
for  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
journey  is  likely  to  cost  him 
either  in  time  or  money. 


FRENCH  MEASURES  REDUCED  TO  THEIR  CORRE- 
SPONDING ENGLISH  MEASURES. 


I. — WEIGHTS. 

English  Troy  Weight. 

Lbs. 

oz.    dwts.    grains. 

Bar  (cub.  metre  of 

water)      =5673 

6         3         8 

Myriagramme 

.       =      26 

9       10       20 

Kilogramme 

=        2 

8         3         2 

Hectogramme 

= 

3         4         7-4 

Decagramme 

= 

6       10-34 

Gramme 

= 

15-434 

Decigramme 

== 

1-5434 

Centigramme 

= 

0-15434 

II. — LINEAR   MEASURE? 

French  Foot. 

English  Foot. 

Quadrt.  of  meri- 

dian 

= 

30784440 

= 

32809167 

Degree  centesl 

= 

307844-4 

= 

328091-67 

Myriametre 

= 

30784-44 

= 

32809-167 

Kilometre 

= 

3078-444 

= 

3280-9167 

Hectometre 

= 

307-8444 

= 

328-09167 

Decametre 

= 

30-78444 

= 

32-809167 

Metre 

3-0784444 
French  Lines. 

3-2809167 
English  Lines. 

Dicimetre 

= 

44-3296 

= 

47-2452 

Centimetre 

= 

4-43296 

= 

4-72452 

Millimetre 

= 

0-443296 

= 

•472452 

INTRODUCTION. 


III. SQUARE    MEASURES. 


French  Square  Ft.  English  Square  Ft. 


Myriare  = 

9476817-46113              = 

10764414-3923 

Kilare     = 

947681*746113            = 

1076441-43923 

Hectare  = 

94768-1746113          = 

107644-143923 

Decare    =• 

9476-81746113       = 

10764-4143923 

Ake        = 

947-681746113      = 

1076-44143923 

Deciare  = 

94*7681746113    = 

107-644143923 

Centiare= 

9-47681746113  = 

10-7644143923 

French  Sq.  Inches.  English  Sq.  Inches. 

.  decimetre  =         13  646617      =  15-500765 


French  Sq.  Lines. 
Sq.  centimetre  =    19-651134 
Sq.  millimetre  =      0-19651134      = 


English  Sq.  Lines. 
22-321088 
0-22321088 


-SOLID    MEASURES, 


The  Steve  being  a  cubic  metre,  it  follows  that  the 
Pecastere  is  eqtial  to  the  Myriolitre 
Stere  =  Kilolitre 

Decistere        =  Hectolitre 


V. MEASURES    OF    CAPACITY. 


French  Cub.  Ft. 
Myriolitre  291  "738519     = 

Kilolitre  (or  cub. 

metre  =       29  i  738519  = 

Hectolitre  =         2-91738519= 

French  Cubic  In. 
Decalitre  =  504-124160      = 

Litre  (cub.  deci- 
metre) ==     50-412416      == 
Decilitre            =       5*0412416    = 

French  Cub.  Lines. 
Centilitre  =     871*126926    = 


English  Cubic  Ft. 
353-1714695 

35-31714695 
3-531714695 

English  Cubic  In. 
610-2802806 

61-02802806 
6-102802806 

English  Cub.  Lines. 
1054*5643249 


\ 
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Route  1. 

FROM  DOVER  TO   CALAIS 
AND  BOULOGNE. 

REEKING  the  South- 
1&  Eastern  Railway  we  rush 
once  more  through  the 
pleasant  sceneryof  Kent, 
and  passing  along  the 
dreary  tunnel  through  Shakes- 
peare's Cliff,  are,  by  the  sad 
sea  waves,  once  more  on  our  route 
to  Dover  Harbour.  We  have 
decided  the  point  at  which  our 
tour  through  France  shall  com- 
mence. Boulogne  may  be  reached 
in  an  hour,  but  our  present 
intention  is  to  take  steamer  for — 
Calais,  a  very  ancient  sea- 
port town  in  the  Department  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  26  miles  from 
Dover.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  contains  a  picture,  by 
Vandyck,  of  the  "  Assumption," 
and  there  is  much  that  is  archi- 
tecturally and  historically  in- 
teresting in  this  old  town.  The 
ramparts  of  Calais  are  of  great 
strength,  and  form  pleasant 
promenades,  and  the  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved.  There 
are  large  shipbuilding  docks 
here,  carriage  factories,  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  a  good  trade  is  done 
in  provisions,  wine  and  brandy  ; 
tulle  and  hosiery  are  also  manu- 
factured here.  The  Calais  hotels 
are  Station  and  Dcssin.  Nine- 
teen miles  farther  on  bring  us 
to— 

Boulogne-suk-Mer,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  Upper 
and  Lower.  The  upper  town, 
or  Haut  Ville,  was  at  one  time 
a  fortified  city,  but  in  1690  its 
citadel  was  swept  away.  From 
the  ramparts  on  a  bright  day 
Dover  Cliffs   are    visible.      The 


castle,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
the  cathedral,  are  in  the  Upper 
town,  while  the  Lower  town  is 
finer  and  more  populous  ;  it  con- 
tains a  hospital,  theatre,  bar- 
racks, the  Exchange,  and  many 
other  noble  buildings,  amongst 
others  the  public  library,  con- 
taining 30,000  volumes.  Steam- 
ers leave  here  for  London  every 
day,  doing  the  distance  in  nine 
hours,  and  twice  a  day  from 
Folkestone.  This  place  is 
largely  inhabited  by  the  English, 
and  there  are  many  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels  for  the  recep- 
tion of  visitors.  Paris  is  reached 
from  here  in  4|  hours.  The 
harbour  was  greatly  improved  by 
Napoleon  I. ,  and  also  since  then 
to  allow  vessels  of  large  size  to 
enter  at  high  water,  as  before 
these  improvements  were  made 
entrance  was  effected  by  small 
ships  only.  Boulogne  is  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  visit  in  the 
autumn.  The  floating  dock,  com- 
menced in  1860,  covers  17  acres. 
The  fish  market  on  the  Quai  des 
Bains  has  a  frontage  of  150  feet, 
and  covers  an  area  of  15,000 
square  feet.  Campbell  and 
Churchill,  the  poets,  are  buried 
here ;  the  former  died  in  the  Rue 
de  Clvateau.  It  was  here  Na- 
poleon collected  his  army  of 
180,000  men,  with  2,400  trans- 
ports, to  invade  England.  A  mar- 
ble column,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue,  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  existence  of  his 
camp.  Boulogne  has  a  fine 
gallery  of  paintings,  and  many 
churches ;  it  is  also  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  The  dome  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  295 
feet  in  height,  and  is  visible 
from  the  sea.  The  edifice  is  of 
Italian  architecture.  Some  of 
the  crypts  underneath  the  build- 
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ing  are  considered  to  date  back 
as  far  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  large 
trade  in  fresh  and  salt  fish — es- 
pecially mackerel  and  herrings; — 
also  in  butter,  coal,  soap  and 
earthenware  ;  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics  are  manufactured  here. 
The  population  is  31,000.  In 
the  Grande  Rue  is  the  Museum, 
containing  a  number  of  objects 
of  interest  as  weapons,  armour, 
paintings,  &c.  Admittance  to 
the  collection  may  be  gained  by 
paying  a  small  fee  to  the  con- 
scierge.  The  quarter  to  which 
each  specimen  belongs  is  indicated 
by  the  color  of  the  ticket — yellow, 
Asia ;  blue  Africa ;  green  America ; 
rose  Australia ;  white  Europe. 
In  the  same  building  is  the 
library,  containing  32,000  vol- 
umes. The  spacious  building 
appropriated  to  the  baths  has 
reading,  conversation,  ball  and 
bath  rooms,  and  is  surrounded  by 
pleasant  and  beautifully  laid  out 
grounds.  Near  it  is  a  large  and 
singularly  interesting  aquarium. 
Close  to  the  fish-market  is  a  statue 
of  Jenner,  who  discovered  vacci- 
nation. In  the  Rue  de  Chateau, 
close  to  the  cathedral,  lived  and 
died  Lesage,  and  the  house  is  in- 
dicated— or  was  not  long  ago — 
by  a  marble  tablet,  on  which  in 
letters  of  gold  appears  "  Id  est 
mort  VAuteur  de  Gil  Bias,  en 
1747.  The  pier  forms  an  agree- 
able promenade,  and  is  nearly 
2,000  feet  long. 

"Route  2. 

BOULOGNE  TO  PAEIS. 

REAVING  Boulogne,  with 
baggage  duly  registered, 
we  travel  by  the  side  of 
the  Seine  till  the  Pont- 
de-Briqtje   is   reached. 


Passing  through  a  tunnel,  under  a 
hill,  around  and  over  which  is 
the  Forest  of  Hardelot,  after 
passing  over  an  immense  space 
of  sand  we  arrive  at  Montreuil- 
Verton.  Passing  on  we  leave  No- 
yelles  and  Bla-nqtjetaqtje, 
where  the  English  soldiers  crossed 
the  Somme  before  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  and  reach — 

Abbeville. — This  is  a  small 
fortress,  and  a  department  of  the 
Somme,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
town.  Its  population  is  about 
20,000  ;  the  hotel  is  the  Fete  de 
Bceuf  de  France.  Its  most  in- 
teresting object  is  the  church  of 
St.  "Wolfram.  This  church  was 
commenced  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tur  y ,  and  never  finished .  The  p  or- 
tals  and  facade  are  richly  sculp- 
tured. The  belfry  of  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
There  are  some  very  old  mansions 
in  this  place,  one  of  which  be- 
longed to  Francis  I.  At  Pi- 
qtjigny  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  and  church  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  leave  Piquigny  and 
reach 

Amiens,  previously  the  chief 
town  of  Picardy,  but  now  the 
capital  of  the  Somme.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Somme,  and  its  distance  from 
the  English  Channel  is  35  miles. 
The  manufacturies  are  woollens, 
cottons,  kerseymeres,  velvets,  and 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  beetroot 
and  sugar,  soap  factories,  tanne- 
ries and  paper  mills  are  also  here, 
&c.  The  population  is  over 
85,000.  The  hotels  are  du  Rhin, 
de  France  et  d'Angleterre.  Its 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
and  completed  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Its  length  is  442  feet, 
and  the  vaulting  is  140  feet  high, 
or  half  as  high  again  as  that  of 
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Westminster.  The  spire  is  420 
feet  high.  On  March,  1802,  the 
treaty  called  "  The  Peace  of 
Amiens  '  was  signed  here  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Quitting 
Amiens  we  pass  some  very  unin- 
teresting country  and  reach — 

Creil. — Near  this  town,  on  a 
small  island  in  the  Oise,  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which 
Charles  VI.  was  confined  during 
his  insanity.  Express  trains  do 
not  stop  between  Creil  and  Paris. 

We  pass  Chantilly,  cele- 
brated for  its  lace  and  porcelain. 
The  forest  of  Chantilly  in  this 
neighbourhood  comprises  6,700 
acres.  Here  is  the  most  popular 
and  best  race-course  in  France, 
and  English  horses  are  often  sent 
by  their  owners  to  run  the  races, 
and  frequently  carry  off  the 
stakes.  The  train  travels  through 
the  forest  for  some  distance. 

St.  Denis  contains  the  Abbey 
Church,  a  most  splendid  Gothic 
building,  and  the  burial -place  of 
the  sovereigns  of  France.  Five 
minutes  ride  from  St.  Denis 
brings  us  by  the  Great  Northern 
Station  to — - 


PAEIS, 

Situated  on  a  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  the  world. 

Paris,  which  Caesar  called  his 
"dear  Lutetia,"  is  situated 48°  50' 
13"  N.  Jat.,  and  2°  20'  15"  E.  long, 
from  Greenwich,  or  20°  11'  from 
the  meridian  of  Ferro.  The  dis- 
tance of  Paris  from  our  starting- 
point,  London,  is  254  miles,  or 
105  leagues.  The  Seine  traverses 
the  city  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and 
from  its  source  in  the  forest  of 
Chanceaux  to  its  mouth  between 
Havre  and  Honfleur  is  70  leagues 


in  length.  In  summer  the  waters 
are  very  low,  and  often  fordabJe; 
in  winter  it  rises  high,  and  flows 
with  great  impetuosity.  The  city 
in  the  twelfth  century  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  ditches,  and 
towers,  which,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  were  removed  by  Louis  IV. 

On  all  sides  of  the  city  the 
plain  on  which  it  stands  presents 
little  diversity  of  appearance. 
On  the  north  and  north-east 
it  rises  into  low  hills,  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  or  plateaux, 
as  those  of  St.  Denis  to 
the  north,  Ivry  to  the  east, 
Montrouge  to  the  south,  and  Gre- 
nelle  to  the  south-west.  These 
are  encircled,  at  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  five  miles,  by  an  outer  range 
of  heights,  including  Vil/ej/df, 
Meudon,  St.  Cloud,  and  Mont 
Valericn,  the  latter  being  the 
highest  point  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  more 
than  a  thousand  municipal  struc- 
tures or  buildings.  They  consist 
of  20  mairies,  116  religious  edi- 
fices, 340  scholastic  establish- 
ments, 12  lyceums  (colleges),  217 
communal  houses,  164  station 
houses  for  the  police  and  fire 
brigade,  4  theatres,  21  monu- 
mental fountains,  100  barracks 
and  octroi  offices,  16  hospitals  or 
almshouses,  6  slaughter-houses, 
three  prisons,  and  14  cemeteries. 
The  total  annual  cost  amount  to 
2,872,000f. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  changes  at  and  about 
Paris  during  the  past  few  years, 
caused  by  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  which  will  be  too  fresh  in 
the  leader's  reco: lection  to  be  here 
described.  They  have  been  many 
and  important.  Objects  of  art 
have  been  destroyed,  and  others 
damaged,    others  removed.     Ar- 
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ehitecturally,  the  loss  has  heen 
very  severe,  in  the  destruction,  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  some  part  of 
the  Louvre,  the  most  splendid 
portion  of  the  Palais  Royal,  (that 
which  was  the  residence  of  Prince 
Napoleon),  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
and  some  of  the  other  leading 
theatres,  and  the  mutilation  of 
many  of  the  statues,  fountains, 
&c,  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  other  favourite  resorts  of  the 
traveller.  The  damage  has  heen 
even  more  pronounced  in  the 
suburbs,  in  the  injury  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Forest  of 
Vincennes,  and  other  demesnes  ; 
the  destruction  of  St.  Cloud,  and 
partially  of  Sevres  ;  and  the  com- 
parative desolation  of  many  of 
the  charming  semi-rural  quarters 
and  villages. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  those  at- 
tractive features  connected  with 
an  Imperial  Court,  Paris  remains 
one  of  the  leading  attractions  of 
Europe,  which  should  be  visited 
by  all  or  nearly  all  who  come  to 
the  Old  World  from  the  New. 

Population.  —  In  1474  the 
population  of  Paris  was  150,000, 
in  1710  it  was  490,000,  in  18U8 
it  was  581,000,  in  1851  it  was 
1,053,262,  and  it  is  now  esti- 
mated at  about  1,950,500. 

Hotels.  —  The  chief  hotels 
are — Grand  Hotel,  Boulevard  de 
Capucines,  and  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  all  of 
which  are  conducted  by  the  same 
company.  The  under-mentioned 
smaller  establishments  are  also 
frequented  by  English  and  Ameri- 
can tourists  : — HoteL  de  l'Athe- 
nees,  Hue  Scribe,  Holland;  West- 
minster, Mirabeau,  in  the  Rue  de 
la   Paix  ;    Splendide,  Avenue  de 


1'  Opera ;  Bristol,  du  Rhine,  in  the 
Place  Vendome  ;  du  Jardin,  "Wa- 
gram,  Meurice ;  Brighton,  de  la 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  iu  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli ;  des  Deux  Moudes,  Rue 
d'Antin  ;  de  Normandie,  de  Lille 
et  d' Albion,  St.  James,  de  France 
et  de  Bath,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  ; 
de  1' Empire  d' Orient,  de  l'Ami- 
raute,  Chatham,  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  St.  Augustin  ;  du  Parle- 
ment,  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  ; 
*  St.  Petersburg,  Rue  Caumarlen, 
Fouillmont,  Rue  Boissy  d'  Anglais; 
Meyerbeer,   Champs  Elysees. 

Pensions,  or  Boarding- 
houses,  at  which  families  can 
live  more  economically  and  very 
comfortably,  are  numerous  in 
Paris ;  and  Private  Apartments, 
which  are  indicated  by  a  yellow- 
placard,  are  let  singly  or  in  suites 
for  families,  at  charges  ranging 
from  400  to  1,000  francs  per 
month,  the  details  of  which  can 
be  gained  from  experienced  and 
respectable  house  agents,  and  it 
is  as  well  to  put  the  business 
into  their  hands.  The  names  of 
respectable  persons  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  American  bankers  or 
English  house  agents. 

At  Paris  the  traveller  is  exposed 
at  the  barrier  to  considerable  an- 
noyance. Although  his  baggage 
has  been  duly  examined  at  Havre, 
Boulogne,  or  Calais,  it  is  generally 
examined  again  by  the  octroi,  who 
usually  detain  him  half  an  hour  or 
longer  while  ascertaining  that  no 
wines  and  provisions  of  any  kind 
are  brought  into  Paris  without 
the  duty  having  been  paid  on 
them.  The  persons  employed  in 
this  service  are  called  octroi,  and 
number  about  1,000.  Wine, 
vinegar,  brandy,  spirits,  beer,  oil, 
charcoal,  butchers'  meat,  ham, 
sausages,  straw,  and  hay  are  all 
taxed,  and  if  you  refuse  to  declare 
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any  of  the  above  yon  are  liable 
to  a  tine. 

When  several  persons  travel 
together,  and  the  baggage  is  con- 
siderable, a  small  omnibus  should 
be  taken  from  the  station.  The 
cost  is  only  about  double  that  of 
an  ordinary  voiture. 

The  Objects  oe  Interest. — 
Nearly  all  of  these  which  stran- 
gers usually  desire  to  visit  are 
open  to  the  public,  or  to  tourists 
provided  with  passports.  Those 
which  are  not  generally  so  open 
may  be  seen  on  making  a 
written  application  to  the  proper 
officers — such  applications  to  be 
sent  by  post,  prepaid. 

The  Cab  system  of  Paris  re- 
sembles that  of  London ;  and  a 
cab  for  one  or  two  persons  (some- 
times for  three)  can  be  obtained 
at  1§  to  2£  francs  the  course 
(any  distance  inside  the  fortifi- 
cations), or  2  to  4  francs  the 
hour,  when  many  stoppages  are 
to  be  made. 

Principal  Thoroughfares 
and  Squares. 

The  Place  oe  l'Etoile  is  the 
beginning  of^twelve  boulevards, 
running  each  in  a  different  direc- 
tion along  several  of  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  newly  created 
avenues.  In  the  middle  rises  the 
colossal  Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected 
to  commemorate  French  victories 
under  the  first  Republic  and  the 
Empire  in  1806,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.,  August  15th. 
The  events  of  1814  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  the  works.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830  the  work  was 
recommenced,  and  completed 
thirty  years  after  in  1836.  This 
is  the  largest  triumphal  arch  in 
the  world,  being  152  feet  high, 
137    in    breadth,  and    68    deep. 


The  idea  of  this  proud  monu- 
ment originated  with  Napoleon, 
who  decreed  its  erection  in  1806. 
Messrs.  Raymond  and  Chalgrin 
were  charged  to  furnish  the  plans ; 
the  designs  of  the  latter  were  se- 
lected in  1809.  But  M.  Chalgrin 
only  lived  to  carry  his  plans  into 
execution  as  far  as  the  cornice  of 
the  base,  and  died  in  1811.  The 
foundations  were  dug  to  25  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  the  .Emperor  with 
Maria  Louisa,  and  her  trium- 
phal entry  into  the  capital, 
there  was  an  immense  model  in 
wood  and  canvas  of  this  arch 
temporarily  erected  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  The  total 
cost  was  10,432,801  francs,  or 
£417,312.  The  monument  con- 
sists of  a  vast  central  arch,  90 
feet  in  height  by  45  feet  in  width, 
over  which  rises  a  bold  entabla- 
ture and  an  attic.  There  is  also 
a  transversal  arch,  57  feet  high 
and  25  feet  wide ;  the  total 
height  of  the  structure  is  152 
feet,  its  breadth  and  depth  are 
137  feet  and  68  feet  respectively. 
The  fronts  of  the  building  are 
towards  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Neuilly.  Each  pier  of  the  prin- 
cipal fronts  is  ornamented  with  a 
projecting  pedestal,  supporting 
groups  of  figures  in  alti-rilievi. 
The  impost  of  the  main  arch 
runs  in  a  bold  cornice  round  the 
four  sides ;  the  spaces  between 
which  and  the  frieze  of  the 
general  entablature  contain  com- 
partments filled  with  alti-rilievi. 
The  frieze  is  entirely  occupied 
wdth  sculpture,  and  the  cornice 
above,  which  is  of  unusual  bold- 
ness, presents  at  intervals  pro- 
jecting lions'  heads.  From  the 
platform  at  the  top  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons may  be  seen.     The  total 
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number  of  steps  is  261.  The 
two  western  piers  contain 
pipes  to  carry  off  water,  and  a 
gas  apparatus.  Around  the  base 
is  a  circular  area,  enclosed  with 
granite  blocks  and  cable  chains, 
and  lighted  with  gas  from  bronze 
lamp-posts.  The  monument  is 
open  till  dusk.  A  small  fee  is 
given  by  parties  ascending  to  the 
top,  usually  half  a  franc. 

There  are  two  principal  groups 
of  statuary  on  each  front,  each 
thirty-six  feet  high,  with  figures 
eighteen  feet.  The  right-side 
group  represents  the  departure 
for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  left,  commemorating  the  vic- 
tories of  1810,  represents  Victory 
placing  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  Napoleon,  Fame  surmount- 
ing the  whole,  and  History  re- 
cording his  deeds.  On  the  facade, 
looking  toward  the  west,  the  right 
group  represents  "  Resistance  :  " 
a  young  man,  guided  by  a  Ge- 
nius flitting  over  his  head,  and 
surrounded  by  his  father  and  his 
wife  holding  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms,  rushes  to  the  defence  of  his 
country ;.  a  warrior  is  falling 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Genius  is 
encouraging  them  to  action. 
The  group  on  the  left  represents 
"Peace:"  a  warrior  sheathing 
his  sword,  his  wife  and  children 
standing  by,  while  another  is 
taming  a  bull  for  the  agricultural 
yoke ;  and  Peace  crowned  with 
laurels  presides  over  the  whole. 
On  the  northern  side  above  the 
arch  is  a  subject  commemorating 
the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  by 
M.  Jecther  ;  and  on  the  southern 
side  the  Battle  of  Jemappes,  by 
Marochetti.  On  the  western 
front  are  the  Taking  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Chaponniere ;  and  the 
Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola, 
by   Feuchere.      The    alti-rilievi 


on  the  eastern  facade  represents 
the  surrender  of  Mustapha  Pacha 
at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  by 
M.  Seuvre;  and  the  death  of 
General  Marceau,  by  M.  Lemaire. 
Nearly  all  the  figures  are  por- 
traits. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde 
is  the  most  magnificent  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1763,  just  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV. 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Gabriel  here,  and  the  place  was 
called  after  his  name.  In  1772 
the  statue  was  completed,  and  in 
1792  it  was  demolished,  and  a 
plaster  statue  of  Liberty  was 
erected,  when  it  became  Place  de 
la  Revolution.  In  1800  it  was 
called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
In  1814  the  name  of  Place  Louis 
XV.  was  restored.  After  the 
accession  of  Charles  X.  it  was 
called  the  Place  Lotus  XVI.,  and 
it  is  now  once  more  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde.  "What  will  its  next 
name  be  ?     Who  knows  ? 

Previously  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  it  was  a  vast  unoccupied 
irregular  space  between  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Champs  Elysees. 

The  Obelisk  oe  Luxor,  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Government 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes 
in  1836,  at  an  expense  of  two 
million  francs,  occupies  the  centre 
of  this  place.  It  was  made  1,550 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

One  on  either  side  of  this 
venerable  monument  stand  the 
Fountains  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  That  near  the  river 
was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
fighting  which  occurred  here  on 
May  22,  1871.  They  consist 
each  of  a  circular  basin  of  po- 
lished granite,  50  feet  in  diame- 
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ter,  out  of  which  rise  two  other 
smaller  hasins,  the  upper  and 
smaller  one  being  inverted ;  their 
diameters  are  12  and  20  feet  re- 
spectively. The  middle  basin  is 
supported  by  a  cylindrical  shaft, 
ornamented  with  foliage,  stand- 
ing on  an  hexagonal  base.  Six 
figures  nine  feet  in  height  sit 
around  it,  with  their  feet  on  the 
prows  of  vessels,  separated  by 
spouting  dolphins.  Six  larger 
dolphins,  held  by  as  many  Tri- 
tons and  Nereids,  in  the  large  and 
highly  ornamented  basin  below, 
spout  water  into  the  second  one. 
The  shaft  of  the  inverted  basin  is 
surrounded  by  three  upright 
figures  of  winged  children,  stand- 
ing on  inverted  shells,  with  swans 
by  their  sides  spouting  water. 
In  the  Maritime  fountain,  the 
figures  supporting  the  second 
basin  representing  the  ocean  and 
Mediterranean  are  by  Debay  ;  the 
Genii  of  the  Common  and  the 
Pearl  Fisheries  are  by  Desboeufs  ; 
those  of  the  Coral  and  Shell 
Fisheries  by  Valois.  The  figures 
of  the  upper  basin,  representing 
the  Genii  of  Astronomy,  Com- 
merce, and  Maritime  Navigation, 
are  by  Brian.  In  the  Fluvial 
fountain  the  lower  figures  are 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  by 
Jechter ;  the  Genii  of  Flowers 
and  Fruits  by  Lanno ;  of  the 
Vintage  and  the  Harvest,  by 
Husson.  The  upper  figures,  by 
Feucheres,  are  the  Genii  of  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  and  Flu- 
vial Navigation.  The  Tritons 
and  Nereids  are  by  Moine,  Els- 
chouet,  and  Parfait.  The  lower 
basins  are  of  polished  stone,  and 
the  remainder  of  each  fountain  is 
of  iron,  bronzed.  The  water  of 
these  fountains  comes  from  the 
Reservoir  of  the  Plaine  de  Mon- 
ceaux.     The  fountain  nearest  the 


Rue  de  Rivoli  is  dedicated  to 
river,  the  other  to  maritime  navi- 
gation. Besides  these  decora- 
tions there  are,  at  the  corners  of 
the  Place  upon  stone  pavilions, 
eight  colossal  statues,  represent- 
ing Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Rouen,  Brest,  Lille,  and 
Strasburg. 

The  guillotine  upon  which 
Louis  XIV.  was  executed  stood 
here,  and  that  upon  which  Marie 
Antoinette  was  executed.  On 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the 
Obelisk  of  Luxor,  the  guillotine 
was  erected,  upon  which,  between 
January  20 nb,  1793,  and  May  3rd, 
1795,  more  than  2,800  persons 
suffered  death.  A  gentleman 
who  then  lived  about  a  mile  from 
Paris,  said  on  a  calm  summer 
evening,  he  had  distinctly  heard 
the  chop  of  the  guillotine  for 
hour  after  hour  successively. 
Joseph  Egalite,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Charlotte  Corday,  Danton,  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz,  Robespierre,  St. 
Just,  Couthon,  Marie  of  France, 
sister  to  Louis  XVI. ,  Hebert,  his 
wife,Camille  Desmoulins,and  his 
wife,  suffered  with  many  others. 
The  popular  uprising  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe, 
began  here.  From  the  western 
gate  of  the  Tuileries  garden 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
fled  on  the  24th  February,  1848, 
and  crossed  the  Place  on  their 
way  to  St.  Cloud.  Here,  too, 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic- 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  1848. 

The  Place  de  la.  Bastille, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fortress  and  prison  ;  in  the  centre 
rises  the  column  of  July,  on 
a  basement  of  white  marble 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in 
bronze.  It  is  154  feet  in 
height,  simnounted  by  a  gilt 
globe,  on  which  stands  the  Genius 
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of  Liberty.  The  Bastille  was 
attacked  by  the  people  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1789.  In  the  June 
of  the  next  year  it  was  demol- 
ished by  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  materials  were 
partially  used  for  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde.  The  insurgents  of 
1848  erected  their  strongest  barri- 
cade at  the  end  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  near  the  Bas- 
tille, and  it  was  on  this  barricade 
that  Archbishop  Afire  was  killed. 
The  Place  du  Carrousel, 
which  extends  frorn  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries,  on  the  west,  to  the 
Place  of  Napoleon  III.,  on  the 
east,  derives  its  name  from  a 
great  tournament  held  here  in 
1662  by  Louis  XI V.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  court  of  the  Tuil- 
eries by  an  iron  railing,  before 
the  central  gate  of  which  rises 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected  by 
order  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  under 
the  direction  of  Percier  and  Fon- 
taine. It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  at 
Borne ;  60  feet  by  20  at  the 
base,  and  45  feet  high,  and  it 
consists  of  a  central  and  two 
smaller  lateral  arches,  each,  un- 
like the  original,  being  intersected 
by  a  transversal  arch  of  equal 
height.  Eight  Corinthian  co- 
lumns of  red  Languedoc  marble, 
with  bases  and  capitals  of  bronze, 
support  the  entablature ;  the 
bronze  eagles,  which  originally 
adorned  the  abacus,  and  had  been 
removed  at  the  restoration,  have 
now  been  replaced.  The  attic  is 
surmounted  by  a  triumphal  car 
and  four  bronze  horses  ;  modelled 
by  Bosio  from  the  famous  Corin- 
thian horses  brought  hither  from 
the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
but  restored  by  the  allies  in  1815. 
An  allegorical  female  figure 
stands  in   the  car,  and    one   on 


each  side  leads  the  horses.  In 
front  of  the  attic,  over  each 
column,  stands  a  marble  figure 
of  a  soldier  of  Napoleon's  army, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  several 
corps ;  and  over  each  of  the 
smaller  archways  is  a  marble 
bas-relief  representingmemorable 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1805. 
That  over  the  right-hand  arch, 
looking  from  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, is  the  Victory  of  Auster- 
litz  ;  that  to  the  left,  the  Capitu- 
lation of  Ulm.  Over  the  trans- 
versal archway  on  the  south  side, 
is  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  and  on 
the  north,  the  entry  into  Vienna. 
This  place  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  remarkable  historical 
events.  In  April,  1793,  Lazowski 
was  interred  here  between  two 
trees  of  liberty  planted  in  the 
centre,  Bobespierre  delivering 
the  funeral  oration.  Here,  a 
pyramid  was  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Marat,  which  sentinels  guarded 
night  and  day.  Two  months 
afterwards,  Marat's  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sewers !  It  was 
here  that  the  guillotine  was  first 
tried;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
attempt  of  Cadoudal  to  take  the 
life  of  Napoleon,  by  exploding 
an  infernal  machine,  was  made 
on  the  24th  December,  1800. 
The  popular  assemblages  which 
preceded  the  bloody  events  of 
1830  took  place  on  this  spot, 
which  was  caUed  in  the  bloody 
reign  of  the  first  great  French 
revolution  the  Place  de  la  Fra- 
ternite. 

The  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Boulevards  du  Temple,  Saint 
Martin,  du  Prince  Eugene,  de 
Magenta,  and  de  la  Bue  du 
Temple  owes  its  name  to  a 
beautiful  fountain  called  the 
Chateau  d'Eau. 
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Place  du  Chatelet.  —  Here 
was  the  site  of  the  grand  court  of 
justice  and  prison  of  Paris  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  tribunal 
was  suppressed  in  1789,  and  the 
chatelet  was  destroyed,  in  1802. 
In  the  middle  of  the  present 
square  is  a  fountain,  erected  in 
1808,  after  the  designs  of  M. 
Bralle.  It  was  the  first  monu- 
ment raised  in  commemoration  of 
the  victories  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire.  The  fountain  con- 
sists of  a  circular  basin  20  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  pedestal  and 
column  in  the  centre  58  feet 
high  in  the  form  of  a  palm  tree. 
On  this  place  are  two  fine  thea- 
tres, the  Lyrique  and  the  Chatelet. 

The  Place  Vendome  was 
constructed  by  Louis  XIV.  on 
the  site  of  the  hotel  belonging  to 
the  Duke  Vendome,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Ga"brielle  d'Estrees.  The  form 
of  the  place  is  a  symmetrical 
octagon,  the  larger  sides  of  which 
measure  420  by  450  feet  respec- 
tively. The  buildings  bordering 
on  the  square  are  very  beautiful, 
and  of  Corinthian  architecture. 
The  place  was  first  called  the 
Place  des  Conquetes,  afterwards 
the  Place  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
next  the  Place  Vendome.  In  the 
centre  formerly  stood  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
by  Girardin  and  Keller :  this  was 
demolished  by  the  people  in 
August,  1792.  The  bronze  figures 
of  the  base  were  saved.  In  1806 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  gave 
orders  for  the  erection  of  the 
Colonne  Vend6me,  in  honour  of 
his  victoiies.  The  column  was 
of  Tuscan  order,  and  in  imitation 
of  Trajan's  Pillar,  at  Pome.  It 
was  135  feet  high;  the  base,  36 
feet  in  circumference,  and  about 
21  feet  high  and  20  square.   The 


column  was  composed  of  276 
plates,  made  out  of  1,200  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians.  The  metal 
used  weighed  about  360,000  lbs. 
The  column  was  surmounted  by 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  11  feet  high.  The  one 
familiar  to  Parisians,  with  the 
cocked  hat  and  military  surtout, 
was  taken  down  in  1863 ;  the 
hero  last  appeared  in  a  Roman 
toga.  His  statue  was  hurled  to 
the  ground  in  1814;  but  France 
was  not  satisfied  until  a  finer 
one  was  placed  upon  the  sum- 
mit. The  whole  cost  was  about 
$300,000.  During  the  time  of 
the  Commune  this  column  was 
demolished,  but  is  now  being- 
reconstructed.  The  bronze  of 
the  column  itself  is  being  recast, 
most  of  the  fragments  having 
been  returned  by  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  they  had  fallen. 
A  large  number  of  pieces  were 
sold  by  the  Communists  to  stran- 
gers desiring  some  memorial  of 
the  column,  and  the  Government, 
in  order  to  regain  the  lost  frag- 
ments, was  obliged  to  declare 
that  any  person  having  a  piece 
of  the  bronze,  and  not  returning 
the  same,  would  be  subject  to  a 
month's  imprisonment.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  shaft  pur- 
sued a  spiral  direction  to  the 
capital,  and  displayed  in  chrono- 
logical order  the  principal  ac- 
tions from  the  departure  of  the 
troops  from  Boulogne  to  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz.  The  figures,  said 
to  be  2,000  in  number,  were  three 
feet  high ;  the  length  of  the  scroll 
840  feet ;  a  spiral  thread  divided 
the  lines,  and  bore  inscriptions 
of  the  actions  represented.  The 
designs  were  furnished  by  Berge- 
ret,  and  executed  by  thirty  one 
sculptors,   one     of   whom    was 
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Madame  ,,  Charpentier.  To  'the 
north-west  lies  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Madelaine  (see 
page  279). 

Place  Dauphine,  formed  in 
1608,  and  named  after  the  Dau- 
phin, afterwards  Louis  XIII., 
is  triangular;  in  the  centre  is 
a  fountain,  after  the  designs  of 
Percier  and  Fontaine,  erected  in 
1803,  to  the  memory  of  General 
Desaix,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  The  bust  of  the  hero, 
crowned  with  laurel  by  the  alle- 
gorical figure  of  France,  is  placed 
on  a  circular  basement. 

Place  Lotjvois  or  Richelieu. 
— On  this  open  space  the  French 
Opera-house  formerly  stood  ;  but 
after  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri  at  the  entrance  of 
that  theatre,  in  1820,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  building  should 
be  removed,  and  a  subscription 
was  raised,  to  which  the  munici- 
pality contributed,  for  erecting 
an  expiatory  monument  on  the 
site.  To  this,  Louis  XVIII. 
withholding  his  sanction,  it  was 
commenced  under  Charles  X. 
This  chapel,  intended  to  be  very 
magnificent,  and  to  contain  a 
monument  and  statue  of  the 
duke,  was  never  finished,  the  re- 
volution of  1830  having  put  a 
stop  to  the  works,  and  in  1835  the 
construction  as  far  as  it  had  gone 
was  removed.  The  site  was  then 
laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of 
the  municipality;  in  the  centre 
was  erected  a  splendid  fountain, 
at  a  cost  of  about  100,000  francs. 
It  consists  of  an  ample  octagonal 
basin  of  stone,  out  of  which  rises 
a  stone  pedestal,  with  four  bronze 
genii  riding  on  spouting  dolphins, 
supporting  a  patera  of  bronze, 
edged  with  human  heads  pierced 
for  the  water,  and  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.     In  the  centre  of  this 


stand  four  bronze  caryatides,  re- 
presenting the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
the  Saone,  and  the  Garonne,  sup- 
porting another  tazza  with  leo- 
pards' heads  around  the  edge,  sur- 
mounted by  an  amphora  adorned 
with  four  human  heads,  out  of 
which  the  water  flows,  and  falls 
over  the  figures  into  the  basins 
beneath.  It  was  designed  by  M. 
Visconti,  the  justly  celebrated 
architect,  and  is  worthy  his 
acknowledged  reputation. 

The  Place  de  l'  Hotel  de 
Ville,  formerly  Place  de 
Greve,  has  been  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  public  "  deeds  of 
blood  "  that  have  occurred  in  the 
capital.  It  has  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims  of 
all  revolutions,  as  well  as  of  cri- 
minals who  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  justice  :  executions  have, 
however,  been  discontinued  here. 
On  March  17th,  1848,  a  monster 
manifestation  took  place  here  in 
support  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, and  on  April  16th 
following,  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw that  Government  was 
foiled  here  by  the  steady  attitude 
of  the  National  Guard. 

From  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the 
ride  is  a  brief  one,  through  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine — what  is 
known  as  peculiarly  the  "  dan- 
gerous quarter  "  of  Paris,  to  the 
place  where  the  Bastille  stood 
and  was  destroyed.  During  this 
ride,  a  few  moments  may  be  well 
spent  in  stopping  at  some  one  of 
the  numerous  poor-looking  wine- 
shops, for  some  excuse,  to  observe 
the  places  where  the  dangerous 
"Jacquerie"  met  at  and  before 
the  Revolution — well  described 
by  Dickens  in  his  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  This  section  of  Paris  is 
very  old  and  squalid-looking, 
and  is  not  the  place  for  night- 
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rambles,  however  efficient  the 
police. 

The  Place  du  Chateau 
d'eau,  in  the  centre  of  which 
formerly  stood  the  fountain  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  enormous  Caserne 
du  Prince  Eugene,  one  of  the 
largest  barracks  in  Paris,  capable 
of  accommodating  3,500  men. 

The  Place  du  nouvel  Opera, 
which  may  now  be  said  to  be 
the  busiest  and  most  frequented 
square  in  Paris,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  new  opera,  has 
upon  every  side  superb  edifices. 
On  the  north  stands  the  Grand 
Hotel,  on  the  south  extends  the 
Boulevard  de  Cdpucines ;  and 
from  it  opens  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
one  of  the  finest  streets  of  Paris , 
and  the  Avenue  Napoleon.  The 
elegant  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  neighbourhood  render  it 
very  attractive. 

The  Champ  de  Mars,  situated 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  comprises  an  area  of 
3,084  by  2,290  feet.  It  formed 
the  site  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1867,  and  is  now  used,  as  for- 
merly, for  reviews  and  parades. 
The  Ecole  Militaire  has  been 
converted  into  cavalry  barracks. 

The  Boulevards  are  wide 
tree-bordered  streets,  which  com- 
mence at  the  Madeleine  on  the 
west,  and  run,  with  different 
names,  across  and  around  the 
principal  portions  of  Paris  east- 
ward to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
Shops  and  open  cafes  add  to  their 
attractions,  and  no  spectacle  in 
the  world  is  more  brilliant  than 
that  presented  on  the  Boulevards 
Italiens,  des  Capucines,  Mont- 
martre,  &c,  every  evening  from 
dusk  till  midnight.  Here  all 
nations,  dresses,  languages,  and 


characters  may  be  seen  mingling 
in  splendid  confusion,  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  wonderful 
features  of  this  wonderful  city. 

Famous  Houses. 
Amongst     the    Houses   now 

REMAINING  IN  PARIS  WHICH 
HAVE         KEEN        INHABITED         BY 

Eminent  Persons  are  the 
following: — 

At  No.  1,  Rue  de  Beaune,  close 
by  the  Quai  Voltaire,  in  which 
Voltaire  died.  His  apartment 
was  upon  the  first  floor. 

At  No.  34,  Rue  Richelieu, 
Moliere  died. 

At  No.  18,  Rue  d'Argenteuil, 
Corneille  died. 

Napoleon  I.,  when  an  officer 
of  artillery,  resided  at  No.  5, 
Quai  Conti,  on  the  fifth  floor. 
He  afterwards  resided  at  No.  19, 
Rue  de  la  Michodiere. 

Jean  Goujon  resided  in  the 
house  No.  22,  Rue  Monsieur  le 
Prince. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  resided  in 
the  H6  el  de  Carnavalet,  No.  23, 
Rue  de  Sevigne.  Her  apart- 
ments are  shown.  Here  her 
celebrated  letters  were  chiefly 
written. 

Marat  resided  at  No.  20,  Rue 
de  1' Ecole  de  Medicine,  and 
there  was  killed  by  Charlotte 
Corday. 

At  16,  Rue  de  Sevres,  Madame 
Recamier  once  resided  in  the 
apartments  on  the  first  floor. 

Bridges  and  Quays. 

The  Quays  and  Bridges  of 
Paris  are  very  high  and  massive, 
with  charming  walks  and  drives 
along  them,  and  arrangements 
for  getting  down  to  the  docks 
below,    the     baths    along    their 
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sides,  &c.  The  bridges,  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  are  handsome 
and  durable,  spanning  the  river 
at  all  points  in  front  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  from  the  lie  de  la  Cite 
(City  Island),  and  the  lie  St. 
Louis,  lying  above  it.  "We  shall 
but  briefly  mention  the  chief  of 
these.  The  Pont  Neuf  was 
built  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Pont  Eoyal  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  Pont  cle  Louise 
XVI.,  was  completed  in  1790,  the 
Pont  des  Invalides,  and  the  Pont 
d'Austerlitz — an  iron  bridge — 
were  erected  under  the  rule  of 
Bonaparte.  The  Pont  des  Arts 
is  a  foot  bridge.  The  Pont  de 
Napoleon  111.,  a  few  yards  be- 
yond the  fortifications,  is  com- 
posed of  six  arches,  each  733  feet 
long,  and  is  the  most  recently 
constructed.  The  quays,  begin- 
ning with  the  point  where  the 
Seine  enters  Paris,  are  —  the 
Quai  de  Percy  (on  the  right 
bank)  ;  the  Quai  de  la  Gare  (on 
the  left  bank,  directly  opposite 
the  Quai  de  Bercy ;  the  Quai  de 
la  Rapee  (right  bank)  ;  the  Quai 
d'Austerlitz  (left  bank) ;  the  Quai 
Henri  IV.  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai 
St.  Bernard  (left  bank)  ;  the  Quai 
d'AnJou  (left  bank)  ;  the  Quais 
des  Celestins,  St.  Paid,  and  des 
Ormes  (right  bank)  ;  the  Quai  de 
Bethune  and  the  Quai  d' 'Orleans 
(right  bank  of  the  southern  arm 
of  the  Seine) ;  the  Quai  St.  Ber- 
nard and  the  Quai  de  la  Tour- 
nelle  (left  bank) ;  the  Quai  Bour- 
bon, the  Quai  cle  la  Greve,  the 
Quai  Napoleon,  the  Quai  Pelletier , 
the  Quai  de  Gevres,  the  Quai  De- 
saix,  the  Quai  de  la  Megisserie 
(right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de  V Bor- 
loge  (left  bank  of  the  large  arm) ; 
the  Quai  de  la  Archeveche  (right 
bank  of  the  small  arm)  ;  the  Quai 
Montebello,  opposite  that  of  the 


Archeveche  ;  the  Quai  du  March  e 
Neuf,  on  the  right  bank,  opposite 
the  Quai  St.  Michael ;  the  Quai 
des  Orfevres,  the  length  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice  and  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police ;  the  Quai  des 
Grands  Augustins,  opposite  the 
Quai  des  Orfevres ;  the  Quai  de 
V Ecole  (right  bank),  below  the 
Pont  Neuf  ;  the  Quai  de  Louvre, 
by  the  palace  of  that  name ;  the 
Quai  de  Conti  (left  bank)  ;  the 
Qtcai  Malaquais  (left  bank)  ;  the 
Quai  Voltaire  (left  bank)  ;  the 
Quai  d' Or  say  (left  bank)  ;  the 
Quai  des  Tuileries  (right  bank) ; 
the  Quai  de  la  Conference  (right 
bank),  serving  for  a  road  to  the 
tram  railway ;  the  Quai  de  Billy 
(right  bank)  ;  the  Quais  de  Passy 
and  d'Auteuil  (right  bank)  ;  the 
Quais  de  Grenelle  and  de  Javel 
(left  bank). 

Parks  and  Gardens. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  now 
the  fashionable  promenade  of  the 
Parisians,  derives  its  name  from 
a  village  close  by  it,  and  was 
formerly  part  of  a  large  forest 
called  Rouveret.  Jit  was  pre- 
served by  Louis  IX.,  and  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  for  hunting. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  in- 
fested with  robbers.  Before  and 
after  the  revolution  of  1789  its 
state  was  one  of  great  wildness 
and  neglect,  but  Napoleon  I. 
greatly  improved  it,  restoring  the 
game  and  establishing  guards  for 
the  exclusion  of  robbers.  During 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allies,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  British  troops 
encamped  here,  it  greatly  suffered. 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe 
began  the  works  necessary  to 
render  it  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort    for    the    Parisians,    and 
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Napoleon  III.  completed  them. 
It  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris, 
and  the  finest  part  in  the  world, 
where  fashionable  equipages  are 
displayed,  and  all  that  money 
can  do  for  its  adornment  has  been 
done.  It  contains  about  2,150 
acres.  The  principal  avenue  is 
the  Avenue  de  V Imperatrice, 
which  extends  from  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  to  the  nearest  en- 
trance, and  is  100  yards  wide 
and  1,300  long. 

The  Hippodrome  de  Long- 
champs,  the  famous  race  course, 
is  included  within  the  Bois.  This 
is  reached  by  the  Allee  de  Long- 
champs.  Steamers  run  from  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde  to  the 
Hippodrome,  and  they  may  be 
reached  by  omnibus  or  rail. 

The  Cascade  Longchamps  is 
a  wildly  romantic  looking  spot, 
although  purely  artificial,  situ- 
ated at  the  termination  of  the 
Allee  Longchamps. 

The  Pre  Catelan  is  a  beau- 
tiful garden  near  the  centre  of 
the  park  and  much  frequented. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Theatre  des 
Fleurs,  where  real  water  com- 
bines with  the  scenery,  and  bal- 
lets are  performed.  One  franc  is 
the  usual  charge  for  entrance  on 
all  ordinary  occasions.  Near  this 
stands  the — 

Croix  Catelan,  erected  by 
Philippe  de  Bel,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  sad  fate  of  a  famous 
troubadour,  who  was  killed  by 
the  very  men  whom  the  king  had 
sent  to  guard  him  through  the 
wood.  The  murderers  were  dis- 
covered and  executed.  Opposite 
the  princpal  entrance  to  the  Bois, 
is  the  chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
the  scene  ot  the  melancholy  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  eldest 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1842. 
The  windows  are  of  stained  glass, 


three  representing  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  ;  and  the  others,  the 
patron  saints  of  the  royal  family. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  in  marble.  On 
the  left  is  an  altar  consecrated  to 
St.  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  right 
is  the  group  representing  the 
prince  on  his  death-bed,  part  of 
which  was  executed  by  the  Prin- 
cess Maria.  Descending  a  few 
steps  behind  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin,  you  enter  the  very  room 
in  which  the  prince  died.  Oppo- 
site the  door  is  a  large  beautiful 
picture  representing  the  deathbed 
scene,  with  the  prince,  his  father 
and  mother,  wife  and  brothers. 
Service  is  performed,  and  the 
officiating  priest  resides  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  ehapel.  There 
are  two  clocks  here,  one  repre- 
senting the  time  the  duke  fell, 
the  other  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Jardin  Zoologique 
d'Acclimatation. — This  collec- 
tion, the  finest  in  Europe,  con- 
sists of  the  great  aviary,  and  two 
glazed  pavilions.  The  aquarium 
is  a  large  rectangular  building, 
fifty  yards  long.  The  menagerie 
is  devoted  to  various  kinds  of 
silkworms.  Special  grounds  for 
ostriches  and  cassawaries  ;  build- 
ings for  mammalia  ;  basins  for 
the  seals  and  beavers ;  the  serve 
d'hiver  for  the  parrots,  paroquets, 
hot-houses,  &c,  are  here;  with 
the  grande  serve,  or  winter  garden, 
containing  reading  and  refresh- 
ment rooms. 

The  Champs  Elysees  form 
the  largest  place  of  public  exer- 
cise within  Paris  for  persons  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on 
foot,  and  in  many  respects, 
during  the  summer  season,  the 
most  agreeable,  leading  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Place 
de   V  Etolie    by   a    fine    avenue, 
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divided  into  three  alleys  planted 
with  trees.  The  entrance  is 
marked  hy  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tures known  as  "  The  horses  of 
Mirley,"  standing  one  on  each 
side.  Previous  to  1670,  gardens 
and  houses  covered  the  land,  but 
in  that  year  numbers  of  trees 
were  planted,  forming  alleys, 
and  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Promenade  du  Grand  Cours.  In 
1764,  Marigny  replanted  and 
re-arranged  it  much  as  we  see 
it  to-day.  In  the  lower  division 
aie  large  plantations,  inter- 
spersed with  cafes  chantants,  and 
other  scenes  of  entertainment. 

The Rond-Point  is  adorned  with 
six  fountains,  disposed  at  equal 
distances,  separated  from  each 
other  by  walks,  and  encircled  by 
a  parterre. 

On  the  left  just  before  reach- 
ing the  Rond-Point,  is  the  great 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1855, 
an  enormous  building  of  cut- 
stone,  in  its  simple,  and  even 
heavy  style  of  architecture. 
The  principal  entrance,  is  on  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  building 
is  now  used  for  fine  art  exhibi- 
tions. Very  near  this  palace,  and 
on  the  same  side,  is  the — 

The  Garden  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies.  —A  street,  called  the  Rue  des 
Tuileries,  formerly  ran  between 
the  palace  and  the  garden;  but 
in  1665,  the  celebrated  Le  Notre 
was  entrusted  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  care  of  laying  out  the 
laiter,  which  was  then  planted 
and  arranged  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  now  is.  It  is 
encompassed  by  two  parallel  ter- 
races on  the  north  and  south  run- 
ning from  the  extreme  pavilions 
of  the  palace.  The  total  area  so 
inclosed  is  about  67  acres ;  its 
length  is  2,256  feet,  and  its  w  idth 
900  feet.     The  southern  terra  e 


is  the  more  elevated  and  wider  of 
the  two,  and  affords  by  far  the 
best  view  of  the  Seine  and  of  the 
palace,  from  which  a  subter- 
ranean passage  leads  to  it.  That 
on  the  north  is  known  as  the 
Terrasse  des  Feui  Mants,  so  called 
from  a  convent  that  stood  there 
before  the  revolution  of  1789. 
Near  here  was  the  Mange,  or 
riding-school,  where  the  National 
Assembly  held  its  sittings.  In 
the  space  between  the  terraces 
are  two  fine  alleys  or  avenues ; 
the  one  at  the  centre  extending 
from  the  pavilion  de  VPLorloge  of 
the  palace  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  the  other  near  the  ter- 
race des  Feuillants,  which  last  is 
called  Allee  des  Orangers,  from 
the  orange  trees  which  are  placed 
there  during  the  warm  season. 
The  present  design  of  this  im- 
mense square  was  made  by  Le 
Notre,  the  architect  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Near  the  palace  are  two  foun- 
tains with  jets,  and  towards  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  is  another 
larger  one,  also  with  a  jet. 
Many  excellent  statues  adorn  the 
garden,  among  which  are  the 
Phidias  by  Pradier,  and  many 
copies  of  the  best  statues  of  anti- 
quity. 

Garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 
— This  garden,  like  the  palace,  is 
the  work  of  Jacques  Desbrosses, 
who  first  planted  it  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  palace.  In 
1792  the  finest  trees  were  cut 
down,  with  the  intention  of  build- 
ing cafes,  ball-rooms,  &c,  and 
establishing  a  fair.  The  ground 
thus  cleared  remained  waste  till 
1801,  but  the  fair  was  never  es- 
tablished. It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  old  promenades  in 
the  interior  of  Paris.  Upon  the 
terrace  at  the  light  of  the  palace 
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are  statues  of  Sainte  Clotilde, 
Marguerite  of  Provence,  Anne  of 
Brittany,  Anne  of  Austria, 
Blanche  of  Castille,  Anne  of 
Beaujeu,  Valentine  of  Milan, 
Marguerite  de  Yalois,  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  Laura  de  Noves. 
Upon  the  opposite  terrace  are 
those  of  Sainte  Hathilde,  wife  of  ' 
Clovis  II.  by  Therasse  Betrada, 
wife  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  Jeanne 
Hachette  by  Bonassieux,  Sainte 
Genevieve,  Marie  Stuart,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  Cleuoence  Isaure,  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  Louise 
de  Savoy,  and  Joan  of  Arc. 
All  the  old  statues  were  muti- 
lated during  the  first  great  French 
Revolution,  and  were  afterwards 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  new 
ones.  The  Fontaine  Medicis  is 
an  oblong  basin,  flanked  by  rows 
of  plane  trees,  which  join  their 
branches  above  it,  and  form  a 
leafy  arcade. 

The  Observatory  is  at  the 
end  of  the  Avenue  du  Luxem- 
bourg, near  which,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Boulevards  Mont-Parnasse 
and  St.  Michel,  is  the  statue  of 
Marshal  Ney,  erected  upon  the 
spot  where,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1815,  he  was  shot  by 
order  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Parc  de  Monceaux. — This 
park  is  planted  in  the  English 
style.  A  palace  was  erected  here 
in  1778,  by  M.  Carmontel,  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Na- 
tional Convention  decreed  that 
Monceaux  should  not  be  sold, but 
preserved  for  various  establish- 
ments of  public  utility.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  on  his  acces- 
sion, presented  it  to  the  Arch- 
chancellor  Cambaceres,  who,  find- 
ing it  too  expensive,  restored  it 
to  the  Crown  f our  or  five  years 
afterwards.  Napoleon  then  an- 
nexed Monceaux   to  his  private 


domains.  Upon  his  fall,  in  1814, 
Louis  XVIII.  restored  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  the  22nd  of 
January,  1852,  it  returned  to  the 
State,  and  in  1861  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  acres  hand- 
somely laid  out  and  planted  with 
trees  and  a  great  number  of  choice 
plants.  Two  carriage  roads  cross 
it.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  ex- 
terior boulevard,  is  an  elegant  ro- 
tunda, with  an  entrance  on  each 
side.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
park  is  an  artificial  ruin,  standing 
beside  a  little  lake,  from  which  a 
stream  issues,  and  crossing  the 
park,  falls  into  a  fine  artificial 
grotto. 

Le  Jarclin  des  Plantes,  or  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  is  be- 
lieved to  cont.iin  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts ever  brought  together.  It 
was  originally  established  by 
Louis  XIII.,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Herouard  and  Guy  dela  Brosse, 
his  physicians,  in  1635.  Several 
distinguished  men,  among  whom 
may  be  reckoned  the  names  of 
Duvernoy,  Tournefort,  Vaillant, 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  Cyster- 
nay  du  Fay,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  estab- 
lishment, previously  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Birffon,  in  1739,  to 
the  functions  of  superintendent. 
That  celebrated  naturalist  devoted 
himself  perseveringly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  garden;  since  which 
time  it  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged, and  now  covers  seventy- 
seven  acres  of  ground.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  on  the  Place 
Walhubcrt,  facing  the  Pont 
a" Austerlitz.  The  garden  com- 
prises thiee  grand  longitudinal 
walks  (two  of  linden  trees  planted 
by  Buffon).  On  the  side  of  the 
Bue  Buffon  are  four  thicket3  of 
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large  walnut  trees,  a  nursery 
ground,  a  cafe-restaurant,  a  li- 
brary, and  the  botanical,  geological 
and  mineralogical  museums. 
The  ancient  house  inhabited  by 
Buffon  from  1773  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death  is  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  section  of  the  garden  con- 
tains the  menagerie,  the  reptile- 
house,  the  cabinet  of  comparative 
anatomy,  the  houses  of  Cuvier 
and  of  G-eoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
the  amphitheatre,  &c.  The  Eng- 
lish garden  is  near  the  Menagerie, 
which  was  formed  when  Louis 
XIV.  fixed  his  residence  at  Ver- 
sailles, through  the  influence  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  in- 
creased under  Louis  XV.  and 
XVI.,  but  in  1789  the  animals 
being  neglected,  several  of  them 
pet  ished  for  want  of  food.  Those 
which  remained  were  removed  to 
the  Museum  in  1794,  and  p'aced 
in  temporary  buildings,  and  the 
plan  of  a  menageiie  was  laid  out ; 
it  was  only,  however,  by  degrees 
that  the  necessary  ground  was 
obtained.  It  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous compartments,  enclosed 
with  iron  railings  and  wire-net, 
with  paths  between,  and  contains 
huts  and  sheds  for  the  animals. 

In  the  English  part  are  the  bo- 
tanical school,  containing  13,000 
species,  classified  by  families  ; 
the  amphitheatre  ;  the  labyrinth 
(containing  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
planted  in  1734)  ;  the  nursery  of 
fruit-trees  (900  varieties)  ;  the 
orangery  (70  yards  long,  9  wide, 
10  high)  ;  the  zoological  galleries, 
130  yards  long  (upwards  of 
200,000  geological  and  minera- 
logical specimens)  ;  a  library  of 
60,000  volumes  and  remarkable 
collection  of  drawings  ;  botanical 
galleries  (500,000  specimens, 
100,000  species).  In  the  Gallery 
of    Comparative  Anatomy    is    a 


collection,  incomparably  the 
richest  in  existence,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  unwearied 
exertions  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by 
whom  it  was  arranged,  and  under 
whose  direction  most  of  the  ob- 
jects were  prepared.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  biiilding  to  the  west 
of  the  garden,  near  the  Amphi- 
theatre, which  holds  skeletons  of 
all  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  of  all  known  animals,  in- 
cluding two  whales  (spermaceti 
and  Australian),  and  of  gigantic 
fossil  remains.  Anthropological 
collection,  founded  by  M.  Serres, 
&c.  Open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days. 

Bitttes  Chatjmont  is  the  name 
commonly  given  to  a  new  park 
near  Belleville,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pere  La  Chaise.  It  contains 
about  fifty  acres,  picturesquely 
laid  out,  with  a  rocky  island 
sixty  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  a 
lake.  Its  summit  is  crowned 
with  "the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl," 
from  which  an  extensive  view 
over  the  city  may  be  obtained. 

Palaces. 

The  Palais  Royal. — In  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.  here  stood  a 
royal  palace,  but  all  the  part 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  gardens,  &c,  were 
burned  and  destroyed  by  the 
Communists,  leaving  only  that 
portion  employed  by  the  nu- 
merous shops  and  restaurants. 
Before  leaving  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  a  glimpse  should  be  caught 
of  the 

Elysee  Napoleon",  an  old 
palace,  once  the  Elysee  Bourbon, 
at  the  north  side,  where  Napoleon, 
signed  his  abdication.  The  whole 
building  has,  however,  an  inti- 
mate   connection     with    French 
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history.  The  palace  underwent 
complete  repair  and  was  fitted  up 
in  the  most  splendid  style  for 
Prince  Jerome  and  Prince  Napo- 
leon. It  contained  the  private 
library  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
valuable  rarities  in  art.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  are — 

The  Galerie  d'  Orleans, 
with  the  Gallerie  de  Valois  to  the 
east,  the  Galerie  Beaujolais  to 
the  north,  containing  shops  of 
jewellers,  &c. ;  and  to  the  west  the 
Galarie  Montpensier.  The  Jar- 
din  du  Plantes  and  the  Galerie 
d' Orleans  are  shut  in  by  180 
arcades,  composed  of  two  stories, 
with  fluted  balustrades  and  pi- 
lasters. The  Palais  Royal  was 
used  as  a  residence  by  Prince 
Napoleon.  Richilieu  died  in  it. 
In  1848  the  interior  was  sacked 
by  the  mob,  and  the  furniture 
and  nearly  all  the  paintings  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Here  are 
some  of  the  best  of  Paris  restau- 
rants— the  Troise  Freres,  Vefour, 
&c. ;  and  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Roval  is  a  favourite  resort. 

The  Louvre.— A  castle  or 
royal  residence  existed  on  the  site 
of  this  place  at  an  early  period  of 
the  monarchy,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  hunting  seat 
by  Dagobert.  Philip  Augustus,  iu 
1200,  formed  it  into  a  stronghold, 
and  afterwards  into  a  state  prison. 
At  this  time  it  was  without  the 
walls,  but  in  1367  and  1387  it 
became  a  portion  of  the  new  in- 
elosure.  Charles  V.  greatly  im- 
proved it,  and  the  royal  library 
was  kept  here,  and  state  visitors 
were  lodged  in  it.  In  1528 
Francis  I.  built  a  splendid  palace 
on  the  site  of  this  old  castle. 
The  Louvre  is  connected  with  the 
Tuileries.  The  southern  half  of 
the  western  side  of  the  court,  as 
it  now  exists,  was  erected  by  that 


monarch  after  the  designs  of 
Pierre  Lescot.  His  son  Henry 
II.  continued  and  extended  this 
plan,  completing  the  whole  of 
the  western  side,  now  called  the 
Vieux  Louvre,  and  the  wing  con 
taining  the  Galerie  d' Apollc 
The  sculptures  were  confided  to 
the  direction  of  Jean  Goujon,  and 
other  great  artists  of  the  day. 
Henry  IV.  made  some  additions 
to  this  part  of  the  building  at  the 
time  of  commencing  the  Long- 
Gallery  ;  and  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  the  central  pavilion 
of  the  western  side  was  added  to 
the  erections  of  Lescot  by  Lemer- 
cier,  who  also  bnilt  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  northern  front.  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Col- 
bert, decided  upon  completing 
this  palace,  and  a  public  competi- 
tion of  architects  was  proposed  to 
furnish  designs  for  the  new  build- 
ing. A  physician,  Claude  Per- 
rault,  was  the  successful  competi- 
tor, but,  some  distrust  of  his 
abilities  arising  at  court,  Bernini, 
who  constructed  the  circular  por- 
ticos in  front  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  was  sent  for  from  Italy, 
and  his  plans  were  adopted  in 
preference  to  those  of  Perrault. 
Louis  XIV.  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  eastern  front ;  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  or  other,  Bernini 
was  soon  sent  back  to  Italy, 
loaded  with  presents  and  a  pen- 
sion, while  Perrault,  to  the 
honour  of  France  and  of  Colbert, 
was  allowed  in  1666  to  carry  his 
original  design  into  execution. 
He  built  the  eastern  front,  and 
that  towards  the  river ;  but  the 
caprice  of  the  king  put  a  stop  to 
the  works,  and  diverted  the  trea- 
sure of  the  country  to  the  build- 
ing of  Versailles.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  reign,  and  the 
earlier  times  of  the  first  revolu- 
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tion,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Louvre  remained  without  a  roof, 
and  the  whole  seemed  to  be 
destined  to  fall  into  ruin.  Napo- 
leon, however,  resumed  the  works, 
and  under  him  the  Louvre  was 
finished,  and  the  surrounding 
streets  and  places  cleared.  Its 
internal  arrangements  have  been 
principally  made  by  Charles  X. 
and  Louise  Philippe.  Charles 
IX.  inhabited  the  old  Louvre, 
and,  as  tradition  asserts,  fired  from 
his  windows  looking  towards  the 
quay  and  river  on  the  helpless 
victims  of  St.  Bartholomew.* 
Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Louis  XIII.  also  resided  here,  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  English 
queen,  Henrietta,  widow  of 
Charles  I.  Louis  XV.,  during 
part  of  his  minority,  inhabited 
the  Louvre ;  but  since  then  it  has 
been  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
the  various  museums  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  has  occasionally  been 
used  for  great  ceremonies  of 
state.  It  was  attacked  by  the 
people  on  the  28th  and  29th  July, 
1830,  and  obstinately  defended 
by  the  Swiss  guards.  The  per- 
sons who  fell  in  that  insurrection 
were  at  first  buried  in  front  of  the 
eastern  f  a§ade ;  they  have  since 
been  removed  to  the  vaults  under 
the  Column  of  July.  The 
eastern  front  of  the  Louvre  is  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture 
of  any  age.  The  grand  colon- 
nade is  its  striking  f  eature ;  it  is 
composed  of  28  coupled  Corinthian 
columns.  A  wide  gallery  runs 
behind,  and  the  wall  of  the  pa- 
lace  is  decorated  with  pilasters 

*  A  window,  with  a  balcony  on  the 
first  floor,  has  been  desciib  d  as  that 
from  whkh  he  fired  ;  but  this  must  be 
a  mistake,  as  that  part  of  the  building 
was  n"t  constructed  till  long  after  the 
year  1572. 


and  windows.  The  effects  of 
light  and  shade  caused  by  the 
arrangement  constitutes  its  chief 
merit.  The  •  basement  story 
affords  it  an  admirable  contrast ; 
its  simplicity  and  the  projecting 
masses  of  the  building  in  the 
centre,  and  at  either  end  of  the 
faeade,  fronted  with  pilasters, 
and  containing  windows  of  very 
large  dimensions,  complete  the 
grand  features  of  this  side  of  the 
palace.  The  central  mass  of  the 
building,  forming  the  gateway,  is 
crowned  by  a  pediment,  the 
sloping  stones  of  which  are  each 
of  a  single  piece,  52  feet  in 
length  and  3  in  thickness.  This 
pediment  contains  a  bas-relief, 
executed  by  Lemot  in  1811 ;  and 
over  the  grand  doorway  is  another 
by  Cartellier,  of  the  same  date. 
The  gates  themselves,  made  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  are  of  magni- 
ficently worked  bronze.  This 
splendid  front  is  viewed  to  the 
best  advantage  from  the  Pont- 
Neuf.f  The  southern  front,  also 
the  work  of  Claude  Perrault, 
though  not  so  bold,  is  very  fine. 
It  is  fronted  with  40  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and,  like  the  eastern, 
has  a  richly- adorned  pediment 
over  the  central  compartment. 
The  northern  front  consists  of  a 
central  and  two  lateral  pavilions 
projecting  from  a  body  with  few 
but  tasteful  decorations. 

Amongst  the  halls  of  the  Lou- 
vre not  burnt  by  the  Commune 
are  those  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum.    There  are  fifteen  distinct 

t  The  dimensions  of  this  front  are  : 
—length,  525  feet;  height,  85  feet; 
wi  >th  of  central  compartment,  88  feet ; 
width  of  extreme  compartments,  75 
feet ;  height  of  basement  story,  35 
feet ;  height  of  columns,  10  diameters 
and  a  harf,  or  38  feet  nearly.  The  en- 
tablature takes  up  nearly  10  feet  of  the 
entire  height. 
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museums  which  go  to  make  up 
what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  The 
museums  are  known  collectively 
by  the  name  of  Musees  Jmpe- 
riaux  ;  hut  individually  as — Mu- 
see des  Antiques,  Galerie  d'Apol- 
lon,  Musee  des  Tableaux  des 
ecoles  Italiennes,  Flamandes,  et 
Frangaises ;  Salle  des  Bijoux ; 
Salle  des  Bronzes  ;  Salle  des  Sept 
Cheminees ;  Galerie  Francalse ; 
Musee  Fgyptien;  Salle  die  Trone  ; 
Musee  Grec  et  Romain ;  Musee 
des  Souverains ;  Musee  de  la 
Colonnade  ;  Galerie  des  Gravures  ; 
Musee  des  Bessins  ;  Musee  de  la 
Marine;  Musee  Ft/mologique;  and 
On  the  ground-floor  the  Musee 
des  Platres  ;  Galerie  Assyrienne, 
Galerie  Egyptienne ;  Musee  Al- 
geriee ;  Salle  des  Antiquites 
Americaines,  and  Musees  de  Scidp- 
ture  Modeme,  die  Moyen  Age,  and 
de  la  Renaissance. 

Palace  of  the  Corps  Le- 
gislate.— In  1722  this  palace 
was  commenced  by  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  was 
then  called  the  Palais  Bourbon. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  Prince  de  Conde, 
whose  property  it  became.  It 
was  plundered  in  the  revolution. 
It  was  eventually  purchased  by 
the  Government  for  the  chamber 
from  the  Due  d'Aumale.  The 
facade  was  built  in  1804.  It 
has  several  courts,  and  one 
adorned  with  sculpture.  The 
names  of  the  apartments  are  the 
Salle  des  Quatre  Colonnes,  Salle 
de  la  Pais,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  painted  by  Horace  Vernet ;  it 
also  contains  a  copy  of  the  Lao- 
coon  Yirginius  and  a  Minerva 
in  bronze.  In  1628  it  was  a 
magnificent  building,  two  stories 
high,  facing  the  Place  de  Greve, 
of  great  architectural  beauty,  and 


in  the  sixteenth  cent.iry  Italian 
style,  known  in  France  as  In 
Renaissance  des  Arts.  In  1838 
new  buildings  were  added.  Its 
courts  and  state  apartments  were 
richly  decorated  and  full  of  great 
interest.  The  Salle  de  Trone, 
Salle  Casuner  Perier  and  Salle 
des  Conferences.  The  Salle  des 
Seances  is  semicircular;  the  24 
columns  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented are  ionic  in  white  marble, 
with  bronze  gilt  capitals. 

Palais  of  the  Institute,  on 
the  Quai  Conti,  built  1662,  has 
served  various  purposes.  During 
the  revolution  it  was  a  house  of 
detention  and  a  meeting-house 
for  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  It  became  the  palace  of 
the  Institute  of  France  in  1795. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Ma- 
zarin  college,  and  contained  the 
Mazarin  librarv,  consisting  of 
120,000  volumes  and  50,000 
manuscripts.  The  dome  of  this 
building  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  on  this  side  of 
the  Seine. 

The  Palais  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  were  destroyed  by  the  in- 
surgents, 1871. 

The  Palais  dit  Luxembourg 
was  constructed  upon  the  model 
of  the  Piti  Palace,  'belonging  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1612,  hy  Jacques  Desbrosses, 
after  being  known  as  the  Palace 
of  Marie  de  Medicis  and  the 
Palais  d' Orleans,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  successively  the  habita- 
tion of  a  royal  family,  a  prison 
during  the  Revolution,  the  palace 
of  the  Directory  and  Consulate, 
the  palace  of  the  Senate  under 
the  Empire,  and  the  palace  of  the 
peers  under  the  Restoration  and 
Louis  Philippe,  it  was  the  place 
in  which  Louis  Bianc  held  his 
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socialist  meetings  of  workmen  in 
1848.  It  is  situated  south  of  the 
Louvre  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  the  principal  facade 
being  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  de 
Tournon.  The  lateral  facades 
are  each  150  yards  long.  This 
buildiog  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions. 

The  apartments  which  can  be 
visited  are  the  Salle  des  Gardes, 
which  was  anciently  the  oratory 
and  private  cabinet  of  Marie  de 
Medicis  ;  the  Salle  d'Attcnte, 
the  frescoed  ceiling  of  which  is 
by  Jadin  and  represents  Aurora  ; 
the  Salon  de  V  Empereur  (for- 
merly the  reception-room  of  the 
Eegency),  in  which  are  some  in- 
teresting historical  pictures. 
The  Salle  du  Tr&ne,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  halls  in  Europe, 
contains  some  splendid  deco- 
rations :  it  was  formed  out  of  the 
old  Salle  du  Senat.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  here  is,  how- 
ever, the  Galerie  des  busies, 
containing  busts  of  generals, states- 
men, &c,  of  the  first  empire. 
The  Salle  des  Seances  is  a  semicir- 
cular chamber,  92  feet  in  diame- 
ter, decorated  with  the  statues  of 
Charlemagne,  Saint  Louis,  and 
other  distinguished  characters. 
The  Private  Saloon  of  the  Em- 
peror contains  some  fi.De  paint- 
ings. The  Chambers  of  Marie 
de  Medicis,  which  are  shown, 
consist  of  the  Salle  d' Attentc, 
and  a  bedchamber  elaborately 
decorated  in  the  sumptuous  style 
of  her  time.  The  arm-chairs  in 
this  room  were  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon.  The  chapel 
of  the  palace  is  a  parallelogram 
69  feet  long  by  20  wide,  lighted 
by  four  windows,  opposite  which 
are  paintings.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  large  fresco  represent- 
ing the  throne  of  God.     Behind 


the  altar  is  a  painting  by  Simon 
White,  an  American  artist,  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds." 

The  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud, 
situated  ou  the  Seine,  five  miles 
and  a  half  west  of  the  Louvre, 
was  so  called  from  St.  Clodoald, 
grandson  of  Clovis,  who,  hav- 
ing escaped  when  his  brothers 
were  murdered  by  their  uncle 
Clotaire,  concealed  himself  here 
in  a  thick  wood,  and  lived  as  a 
hermit.  Being  canonized  after 
his  death,  the  former  name  of 
the  place,  Novigentum,  was 
altered  to  its  present  appellation. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  English  in 
1358,  and  again  by  the  party  of 
the  Armagnacs  in  1411.  It  was 
at  St.  Cloud  that  Henry  III.  was 
assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement, 
in  1589  ;  Henrietta,  the  consort 
of  Charles  I.  of  England,  died 
here  in  1670  ;  and  here  the  coup 
d'etat  of  the  18th  Brum  aire 
(10th  November,  1799),  which 
placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  France,  was 
effected  ;  and  here  also,  in  1830, 
Charles  X.  signed  the  famous 
decrees  which  caused  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July ;  here,  too,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  tidings  of  that 
terrible  outbreak.  St.  Cloud, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  near  the  Seine,  is  celebrated 
for  its  Chateau,  built  by  Jerome 
de  Gondy,  a  wealthy  financier  in 
1572,  and  embellished  by  Maza- 
rin  and  successive  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans, until  1782,  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. It  was  the  usual  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Imperial 
Family.  The  chateau  was 
burned  on  October  13,  1870,  by 
the  French,  who  fired  upon  it 
from  Mont  Yalerien.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  centre  and  two  wrings, 
was    richly  furnished,  and  had 
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numerous  statues,  vases,  pictures, 
historical  portraits,  and  priceless 
articles  of  vertu,  nearly  all  of 
which  were,  sad  to  say,  de- 
stroyed. In  1814  St.  Cloud  was 
attacked  by  the  vanguard  of  the 
allies  under  Langeron,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  army  from  April 
7  to  June  3.  In  the  following 
year  Blucher  made  it  his  head- 
quarters, and  here,  on  the  3rd 
July,  was  signed  the  capitulation 
by  which  Paris  fell,  a  second, 
time,  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
The  Grand  Pare,  which  extends 
from  the  Seine  and  the  road 
from  Sevres  to  St.  Cloud,  to  the 
back  of  the  hill,  is  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference.  The 
entrance  is  near  the  bridge.  It 
is  attached  to  the  chateau,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
beauty  and  its  fine  cascades  and 
fountains.  The  latter  usually 
play  every  second  Sunday  during 
the  summer. 

Palais  de  l' Industrie. — This 
building,  erected  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  May,  18o5, 
is  now  used  for  picture  and  other 
exhibitions. 

Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur. — This  was  built  for  the 
Prince  of  Siam,  under  the  direction 
of  Rosseau,  the  architect,  and  in 
1830  was  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  destroyed  during 
the  Commune.  Is  to  be  rebuilt 
by  subscriptions  from  members 
of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Palais  de  l'Institut,  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  from 
the  designs  of  Levan,  by  the 
architects  Dorbay  and  Lambert, 
and  finished  in  1662.  (See  Li- 
braries.) 


Cathedrals  and  Churchfs. 

The  Cathedral  Church  op 
Notre  Dame. — It  is  not  cer- 
tain at  what  date  the  foundation 
was  laid.  In  1711  nine  stones 
were  found,  one  of  which  was  a 
votive  altar,  raised  by  the  Nantx 
Parisiaci  to  Jove,  and  another 
bore  the  effigy  of  the  Gallic  deity 
Hesus,  which  proves  that  a 
temple  existed  on  this  spot  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  on  this  site  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  was 
erected  about  365,  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian  I.  This  was  either 
enlarged  or  rebuilt  by  Childebert, 
son  of  Clovis.  Robert,  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  undertook  the  re- 
construction of  this  church, 
which  was  called  Notre  Dame, 
from  one  of  its  chapels  which 
Childebert  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Other  accounts  state 
that  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent church  was  laid  in  1160  by 
Alexander  III.  Pope  of  Rome, 
who  had  at  this  time  taken 
refuge  in  France,  while  Maurice 
de  Saliac  was  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  west  front  was 
finished  by  Bishop  Maurice  de 
Sully  in  1223,  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the 
southern  transept  in  1267,  during 
the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  It  was 
nearly  300  years  before  it  was  quite 
finished  (in  1420).  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  were  en- 
graved on  a  brass  tablet  in  old 
French  verse,  and  fixed  against 
one  of  the  pillars,  and  were  as 
follows  :  —  Length,  390  feet ; 
width  at  transepts,  144  feet ; 
height  of  vaulting,  102  feet  ; 
height  of  western  towers,  204 
feet;  width  of  western  front,  128 
feet.      The  length  of  the  nave  is 
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225  feet,  width  39  feet.  The 
roof  is  356  feet  in  length,  formed 
of  chestnut  timber,  and  rising  30 
feet  above  the  vaulting.  The 
diameter  of  the  circular  win- 
dows are  36  feet.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  four  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  their  foundations, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  whole 
church,  are  laid  18  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  soil,  and  are  not 
built  on  piles,  but  on  a  hard 
stratum  of  gravel.  This  building 
is  one  of  the  best  executed 
works  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth       centuries.  The 

cathedral  was  greatly  mutilated 
during  the  French  Revolution, 
but  was  entirely  repaired  before 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  on 
1st  of  December,  1801,  and  also 
at  the  Restoration.  The  interior 
is  very  grand.  Behind  the  high 
altar,  which  is  very  magnificent, 
stands  the  celebrated  marble 
group  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  by  Couston.  There  is  a 
fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  by 
Raggi  in  the  chapel.  Behind  the 
choir  there  is  a  fine  monument 
erected  to  Cardinal  Belloy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  The  fountain 
of  Notre  Dame  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  near 
the  site  of  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  which  was  sacked  by  the 
mob  dining  the  1831  revolution. 
The  marriage  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  with  the 
Empress  Eugenie  took  place  in 
this  church. 

Saente  Genevieve,  was 
dedicated  to  the  great  men  of 
France  under  the  name  of  the 
Pantheon  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. Fifteen  steps  lead  to 
the  peristyle,  surmounted  by  a 
triangular  pediment,  supported 
by  22  fluted  columns.  The  in- 
scription   on    the   pediment  is — 


"  Atfx  grands  hommes  la  patrie 
reconnaissante."  Over  the  doors 
underneath  the  peristyle  are  bas- 
reliefs,  garlands,  &c.  In  the 
centre  of  the  church  is  a  magnifi- 
cent dome  250  feet  high,  resting 
on  quadrangular  basements,  with 
cut  panels,  within  which  are  four 
staircases  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  cupola.  The  second  base- 
ment serves  for  the  support  of  a 
plain  wall  holding  twelve  win- 
dows, and  a  fine  Corinthian 
colonnade.  On  the  top  is  an 
attic  gallery  and  a  cupola,  the 
sides  of  which  project,  adorned 
with  a  lanterne,  ornamented  with 
ten  columns.  The  dome  is  sup- 
ported by  large  pillars,  joined  by 
four  large  arches.  One  of  the 
three  cupolas  is  adorned  by  fresco 
paintings.  The  Communists  in 
1871  laid  a  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  in  the  crypts,  but  it 
was  discovered,  and  the  Pantheon 
was  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  timely  cutting  of  the  fuse 
which  was  united  to  the  gun- 
powder. By  paying  a  small  fee 
visitors  can  see  the  crypt  and  the 
dome.  The  tombs  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Soufflot,  Lannes,  Bou- 
gainville, Lagrange  are  here,  with 
a  statue  of  Voltaire  by  Houdan. 
Saint  Eustache,  near  the 
Halles  Centrales. — The  porch,  or 
principal  entrance  of  this  church, 
and  an  exterior  gallery  are  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  There  is 
a  superb  campanile  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  apsis  of  the  church. 
Inside  are  two  side  aisles  with 
chapels  running  along  the  whole 
of  the  nave  and  behind  the  choir. 
In  the  transepts  are  mural  paint- 
ings, bas-reliefs  and  statues  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  The  music 
at  this  church  is  very  grand. 
In  1871  it  was  sadly  damaged 
by  the  insurgents. 
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The  Church  of  St.  Eustache  is 
the  place  where  the  goddess 
of  reason,  a  common  courtesan, 
was  once  enthroned  in  the  place 
of  God.  It  is  a  bold  and  striking 
edifice,  containing  a  beautiful 
organ,  and  a  high  altar  of  white 
marble,  which  cost  $14,000.  The 
church  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings. 

Sainte  Chapelle  was  built 
by  St.  Louis,  in  1242  —  1247,  to 
receive  the  relics  from  Constanti- 
nople, which  are  now  at  Notre 
Dame.  The  building  has  been 
completely  restored.  The  church 
is  built  without  transepts  or 
aisles,  and  is  composed  of  two 
superposed  chapels.  A  double 
row  of  windows  on  the  outside 
have  sculptured  frontals,  and 
around  the  building  runs  an 
elegant  balustrade.  In  the  lower 
chapel  are  forty  monostylic 
columns  supporting  the  arches  of 
the  vaulting,  the  crowns  of  which 
are  in  sculptured  oak.  In  the 
upper  chapel  are  15  windows  of 
magnificent  stained  glass,  a  fine 
altar,  the  grated  window  or  ora- 
tory of  Louis  XL,  the  Gothic 
canopy  upon  which  the  relics 
now  at  Notre  Dame  were  ex- 
posed, and  the  statues  of  the 
twelve  apostles  on  brackets 
against  the  wall.  Although  in 
1871  the  adjoining  Palace  of 
Justice  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
this  splendid  church  was  com- 
paratively little  injured. 

The  Madeleine. — In  1659 
Mademoiselle  d' Orleans  laid  the 
first  stone  of  that  edifice  which 
preceded  this,  the  handsomest 
church  in  Paris,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  was  finished  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Huve 
and  M.  Vignon,  and  cost 
13,079,000  fr.,  or  £328,160.    Its 


form  and  proportions  are  pure 
Grecian  ;  a  colonnade  of  splendid 
Corinthian  columns,  each  49  feet 
high,  surrounds  it ;  statues  in 
niches  decorate  the  walls  outside, 
Marvellously  rich  altars  and 
altar- services  are  within,  and 
some  chefs  d'ceuvres  in  painting 
and  sculpture  are  seen  over  the 
altars.  At  no  other  of  the 
Parisian  churches,  either,  can 
better  views  be  caught  of  the 
uniformed  and  sworded  vergers 
connected  with  the  churches,  who 
seem  a  crass  between  police  offi- 
cers and  major-generals.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  lined 
with  rich  marbles.  An  Ionic 
colonnade  runs  between  the  piers, 
supporting  a  gallery  with  the 
pediment  of  a  chapel  under  each 
arch,  each  of  which  chapels  con- 
tains a  marble  statue  of  its  patron 
saint.  The  Madeleine  is  on  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  The 
present  magnificent  edifice  was 
commenced  in  1764.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice  only  stone 
and  iron  were  employed,  no 
wood.  The  bronze  doors  are  the 
largest  in  the  world,  if  we  except 
those  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
The  high  altar  was  beautifully 
sculptured  by  Marochetti. 

The  church  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  in  Place  la  Fayette,  was 
built  on  a  plan  of  a  basilica ;  the 
approaches  to  which  consist  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  inclined  planes 
of  hewn  stone,  from  which  lead  a 
flight  of  steps  with  advancing 
peristyle,  having  three  rows  of 
Ionic  columns,  and  a  sculptured 
pediment.  It  has  an  attic  flanked 
by  two  square  towers,  180  feet 
high,  surmoxmted  by  a  terrace 
with  balustrade,  bearing  statues 
of  the  evangelists .  In  the  interior 
the  ceiling  is  of  wood,  with 
girders  decorated  in  the  divisions, 
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with  incrustations  and  sculp- 
tures. 

Saint  Geryais  is  situated  be- 
hind the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Although 
the  church  was  built  in  the  loth 
and  16th  centuries  the  front  was 
not  added  until  the  17th  century, 
and  is  composed  of  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  architecture.  The 
interior  consists  of  several  chapels 
bordering  the  sides  ;  a  nave,  tran- 
septs, and  aisles,  also  the  remains 
of  some  stained  glass  by  Jean 
Cousin. 

Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
built  in  1822,  contains  some  fine 
sculpture  by  Nanteuil,  and  also 
some  fine  paintings. 

The  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  in 
Boulevard  Haussman,  was  built 
by  command  of  Louis  XVIII.  in 
1820,  to  the  memory  of  Louis 
XVI. ,  poor  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
other  victims  of  the  revolution. 
The  principal  entrance  represents 
a  tomb,  with  a  portico  of  Doric 
architecture  in  marble.  It  has 
an  underground  chapel,  with  an 
altar  over  the  spot  where  Louis 
XVI.  was  buried. 

St.  Clotilde,  in  the  Place 
Belle  Chassee,  was  built  between 
the  years  1846 — 57,  in  the  style  of 
the  13th  century. 

St.  Etienne  du  Mont  is  near 
the  Pantheon.  This  is  an  old 
church,  some  parts  of  which 
date  back  to  the  11th  century.  It 
contains  the  elaborate  tomb  of 
St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris. 

La  Trinite  was  completed  in 
1867.  The  interior  contains  some 
fine  paintings. 

Among  other  churches  worth  a 
visit  are  St.  Louise  eL'Ile,  St. 
Philippe,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Merri,  the  chapel  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, &c. 

The  English  churches  are  Con- 


gregational Chapel,  23,  Rue 
Royale,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  Chapel  of  the  Oratoire, 
160,  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Episcopal, 
No.  5,  Rue  d'Agesseau,  10,  bis, 
Avenue  Marbceuf ,  35,  Rue  Boissy 
d' Anglais. 

The  old  Church  of  the  Invalides 
is  210  feet  long  by  66  high.  The 
piers  of  the  arches  are  faced  by 
Corinthian  pilasters,  on  which  are 
the  names  of  different  governors 
of  the  hotel,  who  are  alone 
allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  nave, 
and  have  monuments  erected  in 
the  church. 

The  Tour  St.  Jacques  (Tower 
of  St.  James) ,  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  which  opens  on  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  the  only  exist- 
ing remnant  of  the  old  church, 
commenced  in  1508,  and  finished 
in  1522,  which  was  demolished 
in  1789.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
187  ft.  high,  and  had  formerly  a 
spire  of  300  ft. 

The  Church  of  St.  Germain 
l'Auxerrois,  in  front  of  the  co- 
lonnade of  the  old  Louvre,  is  the 
church  from  which  tolled  out  the 
tocsin  for  the  awful  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  it  still 
looks  ugly  to  Protestant  eyes. 
In  1831,  while  services  were 
being  performed  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  a 
tumult  arose  in  the  church,  and 
the  mob  was  with  great  difficulty 
prevented  from  tearing  it  down. 
The  whole  of  its  decorations  are 
fine,  and  its  works  of  art  are 
chaste  and  numerous.  A  church 
was  founded  on  this  spot  by 
Childebert,  which  was  destroyed 
in  886. 

The  Church  or  St.  Roch  was 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1653, 
but  was  not  finished  before  1740. 
The  approach  is  by  a  flight  of 
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steps,  famous  as  the  scene  of 
many  events  connected  with  the 
great  French  Revolution.  On 
these  still  standing  steps, on  which 
took  place  one  of  the  bloodiest 
fights  of  the  Revolution  (that 
of  the  13th  Vendeniiaire) ,  the 
cruel  half-monkey  half-tiger 
mob  of  Paris,  crowded  to  see 
Marie  Antoinette  led  to  her  death. 
Bonaparte  cleared  that  same  mob 
from  these  same  steps  withhis  can- 
non dining  theDirectory.  In  1830 
a  stand  was  made  here  against  the 
gendarmerie  of  Charles  X.,  and  in 
1848  the  descendants  of  the  vota- 
ries of  the  goddess  of  reason,  who 
ascended  these  steps,  came  to  de- 
posit in  the  church  a  crucifix 
found  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  This  church  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  giving  the  best  music 
in  Paris,  of  possessing  much  in- 
ternal beauty  and  splendour,  and 
of  showing  many  fine  pictures, 
among  others  a  "St.  Roch, 
preaching,"  by  Ary  Seheffer, 
with  the  most  wonderful  of 
golden  lights  shed  on  it  through 
the  stained  glass  above. 

Hotel  des  Lxvalides, 

Is  a  large  elegant  structure  with 
a  dome,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  chapel  containing  the  tombs 
of  Napoleon  I.,  Yauban,  andTu- 
renne.  The  hotel  was  founded 
by  Louis  XIY.,  by  whom  the 
foundations  of  this  building  were 
laid  in  1670,  but  it  was  not  ready 
for  the  reception  of  pensioners 
until  four  years  afterwards. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  old  and  disabled  sol- 
diers had  no  other  resources  to 
depend  upon  in  France  than  the 
charity  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments of  royal  foundation  ;  but 
in   1596    that  king   formed    an 


asylum  for  military  invalids  in  an 
old  convent  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Marcel.  This  institution  was  re- 
moved to  the  Chateau  de  Bicetre, 
by  Louis  XIII.,  but  for  want  of 
funds  did  not  receive  any  aug- 
mentation. In  1670,  during  the 
administration  of  Louvois,  Louis 
XIY.,  by  whose  wars  the  num- 
ber of  invalids  was  greatly  aug- 
mented, determined  to  found  a 
magnificent  establishment  to  re- 
ceive them.  Several  additions 
were  made  at  various  times  to  the 
bmldings  of  the  hotel ;  and  the 
whole  edifice  now  covers  16  acres 
of  ground,  enclosing  15  courts. 
Under  Louis  XY.  and  Louis  XVI. 
the  number  of  invalids  was  small, 
but  the  institution  maintained  its 
dignity  and  privileges.  At  the 
revolution  of  1789  it  took  the 
name  of  Temple  de  FMumcmiie, 
and  dming  the  turbulence  of  that 
period  was  always  respected. 
Under  Napoleon  it  was  called 
Temple  de  Mars,  and  the  number 
of  its  inmates  was  frightfully 
augmented.  At  the  Restoration 
the  hotel  resumed  its  original 
title. 

There  are  two  lateral  and  one 
central  entrance.  Behind  the 
main  building  are  five  courts, 
around  which  are  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  inmates.  The 
court  to  which  the  central  door 
leads  is  the  Cow  d' ' Honneitr,  in 
the  buildings  around  which  are 
the  refectories,  or  dining-rooms 
(one  for  officers  and  the  other 
for  privates),  and  two  kitchens. 

The  extensive  and  admirably 
ventilated  dormitories  are  on  the 
first  and  second  stories. 

In  the  Salle  d'Attente,  Salle 
des  Marec/iaux,  and  Salle  du  Con- 
seil  are  numerous  portraits  and 
busts  of  distinguished  military 
men  and  governors  of  the  hotel. 
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In  the  Galerie  des  Plans  et  des 
Portresses  de  Prance.  Here  may 
be  seen  models,  over  200  feet 
square,  of  many  of  the  principal 
fortified,  cities  of  France ;  the 
battle  of  Lodi  and  siege  of  Rome, 
executed  in  wood  and  plaster. 
A  fine  library  founded  by  Na- 
poleon I.  is  attached  to  the  hotel, 
containing  over  30,000  volumes, 
open  from  nine  to  three,  except  on 
Sundays.  It  contains  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  ^Napoleon  I.  crossing  Mount 
Saint  Bernard,  also  one  of  Na- 
poleon III.  ;  and  the  cannon  hall 
by  which  Marshal  Turenne  was 
killed. 

Strangers  may  visit  the  hotel 
daily.  A  small  fee  is  expected 
by  the  invalids  who  acts  as  guide, 
and  by  those  who  show  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  dining-rooms,  and 
kitchen,  where  there  is  a  spit 
capable  of  roasting  400  pounds 
at  a  time  ;  where  1,500  pounds  of 
meat  are  generally  boiled,  and 
1,500  made  into  ragouts. 

Here  soldiers  who  have  been 
disabled  in  service,  or  who  have 
served  thirty  years  in  the  army, 
and  have  obtained  a  pension,  are 
furnished  with  a  retreat  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
number  now  here  is  about  1,300. 

The  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Hotel,  laid  out  in  gardens,  contains 
about  forty  field  pieces,  most  of 
them  taken  by  the  French  in 
their  various  wars.  The  remains 
of  Napoleon  were  temporarily 
placed  here  after  being  brought 
from  Saint  Helena.  We  now 
pass  into  the  dome  of  the  church, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  edifices 
which  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  traveller.  Its  height  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  is  323  feet.  The 
interior. is  circular,  supported  by 
four  large  masses,  arched  at  the 
base,  affording  from  the  centre  a 


view  of  as  many  round  chapels. 
The  crypt  containing  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  I.  is  examined  from  a 
circular  parapet.  The  Corinthian 
columns  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  chapels  support 
galleries  with  gilt  balustrades  on 
their  entablature.  The  entire 
pavement  is  of  marble,  inlaid 
with  emblematic  devices.  There 
are  six  chapels,  two  of  them  in 
the  cross,  the  others  at  the  angles. 
The  latter  are  ascended  by  seven 
marble  steps.  Their  height  is 
about  74  feet  by  36  in  diameter, 
and  they  are  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  ;  the  compart- 
ments of  the  attic  and  dome  are 
painted  to  represent  the  acts  and 
apotheosis  of  their  patron.  The 
first  chapel  to  the  right,  on  en- 
tering by  the  porch,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  was  painted 
by  Louis  Boullongne.  The  next 
in  order  is  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin, and  has  a  fine  monument  to 
Vauban.  The  third  is  that  of 
St.  Ambroise,  painted  by  Bon 
Boullongne.  That  on  the  west 
side  of  the  altar  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Gregory,  painted  by  Michel 
Corneille.  Next  comes  the  chapel 
of  St.  Theresa,  containing  a 
monument  to  Turenne  by  Le- 
brun,  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis.  The 
last  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Je- 
rome, was  painted  by  Don  Boul- 
longne, and  was  the  temporary 
receptacle  for  the  body  of  Na- 
poleon, brought  from  St.  Helena 
in  1840,  and  placed  in  the  church 
on  the  15th  December  of  that 
year,  with  a  funeral  pomp  of 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  mo- 
dern times.  Over  the  sarcopha- 
gus was  laid  the  sword  be- 
queathed by  the  Emperor's  will 
to  General  Bertrand,  and  the  hat 
worn  by  him  at  Eylau,  which  he 
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gave  to  Baron  G-ros  while  paint- 
ing his  portrait  for  the  large  bat- 
tle-piece now  in  the  Louvre. 
The  high  altar,  facing  the  porch, 
consists  of  four  columns,  26  fee  t 
high,  supporting  a  rich  canopy, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  and  the 
initials  of  St.  Louis.  The  table 
is  of  black,  and  the  basement  of 
green  marble,  accessible  by  five 
steps  of  white  marble.  Lateral 
steps,  winding  round  the  altar, 
descend  to  the  entrance  of  the 
crypt  containing  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  I.,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  flanked  by  two  sarco- 
phagi resting  upon  plinths,  and 
surmounted  by  two  Corinthian 
columns  crowned  with  segmental 
pediments ;  one  is  dedicated  to 
Marshal  Duroc,  the  other  to 
Marshal  Bertrand,  the  Emperor's 
friends  during  his  adversity.  A 
bronze  door  gives  access  to  the 
crypt ;  over  it,  on  a  black  marble 
slab,  are  words  quoted  from  the 
Emperor's  will.  At  tbe  entrance, 
two  colossal  bronze  caryatides, 
by  Duret,  hold  the  globe,  sceptre, 
and  imperial  crown.  A  gloomy 
gallery,  running  under  the  high 
altar,  leads  to  the  crypt,  which  is 
dimly  lighted  by  funereal  lamps 
of  bronze,  and  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs,  designed  by  Simart,  and 
executed  by  Lanno,  Petit,  and 
Ottin,  representing — 1,  the  ter- 
mination of  Civil  War;  2,  the 
Concordat ;  3,  the  Beform  of  the 
Administration ;  4,  the  Council 
of  State;  5,  the  Code;  6,  the 
University;  7,  the  Court  of  Ac- 
counts ;  8,  the  Encouragement 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  ;  9,  Pub- 
lic Works;  10,  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  pavement  of  the 
crypt  is  decorated  with  a  crown 
of  laurels  in  mosaic.  The  balus- 
trade surrounding  the  tomb  is 
adorned   with   sculptured  laurel 


wreaths,  encircling  the  names  of 
the  following  victories  :—  Bivoli, 
Pyramids,  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
Iena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  and 
Moskowa.  Twelve  colossal  cary- 
atides, by  Pradier,  representing 
as  many  victories,  stand  against 
the  pilasters,  facing  the  tomb, 
consisting  of  an  immense  mono- 
lith of  porphyry,  weighing 
135,000  lbs.,  which  was  brought 
from  Lake  Onega  in  Finland  at  a 
cost  of  140,000  francs.  Its  ex- 
quisite polish  was  effected  by  a 
powerful  steam-engine.  The 
sarcophagus  is  also  of  a  single 
block,  12  feet  long  and  6  in 
breadth,  resting  upon  two  plinths, 
which  stand  on  a  block  of  green 
granite,  brought  from  the  Vosges. 
The  total  height  is  13  feet  and  a 
half.  In  the  gallery  which  en- 
circles the  crypt  is  a  recess  called 
the  Reliquaire,  containing  the 
sword  the  Emperor  wore  at  Aus- 
terlitz, the  insignia  he  used  to 
wear  on  state  occasions,  the 
crown  of  gold  voted  by  the  town 
of  Cherbourg,  and  the  colours 
taken  in  different  battles.  At  the 
furthest  end  of  the  recess  is  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  in  his  im- 
perial robes,  due  to  the  chisel  of 
Simart.  This  reliquaire  is  closed 
with  an  iron  railing.  The 
marble  empl  oy  ed  in  this  monument 
has  cost  2,000,000  francs,  and 
the  whole  expense  amounts  to 
about  9,000,000  francs. 

Museums    and    Picture 
Galleries. 

The  museums  best  known,  and 
to  which  tourists  generally  devote 
their  first  attention,  are  those  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  existence,  the  number  of 
paintings  falling  little   short   of 
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1850.  Among  the  statuary  in 
the  collection  is  the  celehrated 
Venus  of  Milo. 

The  Museum  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg is  in  the  eastern  wing  of 
the  palace.  It  is  reserved  for 
masterpieces  of  contemporaneous 
art.  The  whole  number  of  paint- 
ings is  165,  and  there  are  about 
30  pieces  of  sculpture. 

Hotel  Cluny. — This  museum 
is  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  near 
the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  sixteenth  century  man- 
sions in  Paris.  It  was  commenced 
by  Jean  de  Bourbon  in  1480,  con- 
tinued by  Jacques  d'Amboise  in 
1490,  and  finished'in  1505.  This 
mostinteresting  mansion  bas  been 
the  abode  of  several  eminent  per- 
sons ;  in  1515,  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and 
widow  of  Louis  XII. ,  inhabited 
it  immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Her  bedchamber 
is  still  called  Chambre  de  la  Heine 
Blanche,  from  the  custom  of  the 
Queens  of  France  wearing  white 
mourning.  In  1536,  James  V. 
of  Scotland  celebrated  his  mar- 
riage here  with  Madeleine, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.  In  1565 
it  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  his  nephew,  and  the  Duke 
of  Aumale;  in  1625  the  Abbess 
of  Port  Royal  and  her  nuns  took 
possession  of  it;  from  1579  to 
1584  it  belonged  to  a  troop  of 
comedians;  and  the  Section  of 
Marat  held  its  sittings  in  it  in 
1793.  At  length,  after  having 
successively  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  physician  and  a  li- 
brarian, it  came  into  the  possession 
of  M.  du  Sommerard,  a  learned 
and  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  who 
formed  here  a  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  objects  of  art  of   the 


Middle  Ages,  sacred,  civil,  and 
military,  and  arranged  the  whole 
in  chronological  order.  This 
precious  collection  was  in  1843 
purchased  by  Government  from 
the  heirs  of  M.  du  Sommerard 
for  200,000  francs,  and  the  hotel 
for  300,000  francs.  Since  then 
it  has  received  valuable  additions, 
consisting  of  glass,  porcelain, 
tapestry,  wood  carvings,  arms, 
&c,  &c.  The  building  in  which 
this  singular  collection  is  exhi- 
bited dates  from  1480.  Its 
Gothic  turrets  and  elaborately 
ornamented  windows,  are  very 
striking. 

The  Palais  des  Thermes  is 
the  name  given  to  the  remains  of 
what  was  once  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  Gaul,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  most  ancient  Gallic 
kings  who  succeeded  the  Romans. 
It  is  now  partially  restored. 
An  aqueduct  from  Rungis,  two 
leagues  beyond  Arcueil,  has  been 
traced  under  the  Palais  des  Ther- 
mes. The  only  perfect  ancient 
part  of  this  palace  remaining  is 
a  vast  hall,  formerly  the  frigi- 
darium,  or  chamber  for  cold 
baths.  Its  dimensions  are : 
length,  60  feet ;  breadth,  35  ;  and 
altitude,  54.  In  a  large  rect- 
angular recess  to  the  right  on  en- 
tering  is  the  piscina  or  cistern, 
30  feet  long  by  15  in  breadth. 
The  walls  are  composed  of  alter- 
nate rows  of  squared  stones  and 
bricks,  covered  in  some  places 
with  a  coat  of  stiicco  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  and  their  thickness 
is  surprising.  From  this  hall,  a 
small  room,  giving  access  to  the 
cellars  (which  cannot  be  visited 
without  a  guide,  who  receives  a 
small  fee),  leads  to  the  tepidarium, 
or  chamber  for  warm  baths,  now 
entirely  divested  of  its  vaulted 
roof.     Here  the  niches  in  which 
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the  bathing-tubs  were  placed,  are 
still  visible  ;  at  the  furthest  end, 
next  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  is  the 
hypocaustum,  a  low  vaulted  cham- 
ber which  contained  the  appa- 
ratus for  warming  water.  Subter- 
ranean passages  extend  under 
the  neighbouring  houses;  and, 
from  north  to  south,  under  the 
hall,  runs  the  aqueduct,  about 
two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a  half 
deep. 

Previous  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  Gallo  -  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre, the  Palais  des  Thermes 
was  the  only  visible  structure  of 
the  Roman  period   which   Paris 


The  Musee  d'Artjllerie. — 
It  was  the  Place  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin,  and  previous  to  the  late 
war  it  contained  a  fine  collection 
of  arms  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
which  is  now,  with  many  interest- 
ing additions,  magnificently  in- 
stalled in  the  Invalides.  This  in- 
teresting and  curious  museum 
was  established  in  the  ancient  con- 
vent of  the  Feuillans  in  1794, 
was  removed  to  the  convent  of 
the  Jacobins  in  1797,  and  was 
originally  formed  of  arms  from 
the  Gavde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne, 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly,  the 
Chateau  de  Sedan,  the  Bastille, 
and  other  armories.  The  mu- 
seum has  been  greatly  augmented 
by  spoils  taken  in  war,  but  in 

1814  its  collection  was  much 
diminished  by  the  removal  of 
arms   claimed  by  the  allies ;  in 

1815  the  Prussians  carried  off 
580  chests  of  arms. 

Palais  and  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  292,  Rue  St.  Martin. — 
The  French  National  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  of  painting  and 
sculpture,   the    other    of    archi- 


tecture, and  distributes  annual 
prizes  to  its  pupils,  who  are  in- 
structed by  a  large  body  of  pro- 
fessors. Those  who  gain  the 
grand  prize  given  by  the  Aca- 
demic des  Beaux  Arts,  on  certain 
conditions,  are  sent  to  Rome,  to 
study  there  for  three  years  at 
the  expense  of  the  government. 
The  students  are  instructed  in 
all  the  various  branches  of  their 
profession,  and  an  exhibition  of 
their  works,  as  well  as  of  those 
sent  by  the  students  from  Rome, 
takes  place  every  year.  The 
building  was  commenced  in 
1820,in  the  reignofLouis  XVIII., 
and  completed  in  1839.  Its 
length  is  240  feet,  and  its  height 
60  feet.  Admittance  may  be 
obtained  on  application  between 
10  and  4,  free,  but  the  porter 
expects  a  small  gratuity. 

College  de  la  Sorbonne. — 
A  celebrated  school  founded  by 
Robert  Sorbon,  in  1253,  for  a 
society  of  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
gratuitous  teaching  of  theology. 
This  institution  became  the  head 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
conferred  great  renown  on  the 
G-allican  church.  The  College  du 
Plessis  became  absorbed  in  it ;  and 
in  1629,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
had  graduated  there,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  build- 
ings. T  wo  Doric  portals  lead  to  a 
wide  quadrangular  court,  bisected 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  sur- 
rounded by  substantial  buildings 
of  simple  design,  varying  from 
three  to  five  stories.  The  build- 
ings have  gradually  increased, 
and  now  extend  over  about  13,000 
square  yards.  The  professors 
have  apartments  here.  The  li- 
brary, of  80,000  volumes,  is  open 
daily  from  10  to  3,  and  in  the 
evening  from  7  till  10,  festivals  ex  - 
cepted.     Vacation  from  July  11th 
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to  August  25th.  In  the  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Strangers  are  admitted  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  from  12  till  2. 

The  museum  of  the  school  con- 
tains much  that  will  deeply  in- 
terest the  visitors.  Amongst 
other  things  are  casts  of  the 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  tombs  of  Julien  and  Laurent 
de  Medicis,  casts  of  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  baptistery  of  Florence, 
which  Michael  Angelo  said  were 
"  worthy  to  stand  at  the  en- 
trance of  Paradise."  The  Salle 
Louis  XIV.  and  Salle  du  Conseil 
contain  portraits  of  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy.  The 
Galerie  de  Prix  holds  a  collection 
of  those  pictures  which  have 
obtained  the  great  prize  of  Rome. 

On  the  Quai  Jifalaquais,  near 
by,  was  erected,  in  1860-61,  a 
new  building,  in  which  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  pictures 
painted  by  pupils  at  Rome,  and 
those  which  have  taken  the 
prizes,  are  exhibited. 

Private  Picture  Collec- 
tions. — Besides  the  numerous 
museums  of  painting  in  Paris 
which  are  open  to  the  public, 
there  are  many  private  collec- 
tions which  are  well  worth  a 
visit,  but  it  is  in  general  difficult 
to  procure  admittance.  Among 
the  finest  of  these  collections 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Lord 
Hertford,  of  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild,  of  Baron  Selliere, 
and  many  others  of  equal  value. 

The  Hotel  des  Monnaies, 
on  the  Quai  de  Conti,  was  com- 
menced in  1768  by  the  Abbe 
Terray,  and  finished  in  1775. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Hotel 
Conti.  The  ground  plan  includes 
eight  courts.  The  principal  front 
is  360  feet  in  length  and  78  in 
height.      Ascending    the    mag- 


nificent staircase  on  the  right, 
decorated  with  sixteen  Ionic  co- 
lumns and  a  bust  of  the  archi- 
tect, Antoine,  we  enter  an  ante- 
chamber which  contains  the 
coining  machine  invented  by 
Thonnelier ;  and  next,  into  the 
splendid  saloon  adorned  with 
twenty  Corinthian  columns,  en- 
titled Musee  Monetaire.  In  this 
room  is  a  collection  of  French 
coins,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Childebert  I.  It  also  contains 
medals  of  Marv,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Louis  XTL,  Henry  VIII.,  Car- 
dinal Richelieu ;  a  medal  com- 
memorating the  taking  of  Sebas- 
topol ;  and  others  which  were 
struck  in  memory  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's visit  to  Paris  in  1813  ; 
the  visit  of  the  French  National 
Guard  to  London  in  1848  ;  the 
proclamation  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  marriage  of  the  late 
Emperor.  There  are  also  me- 
dals of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Kos- 
suth, Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
and  numerous  others  equally  in- 
teresting. The  museum  is  open 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  12  to  3. 
Panorama  National,  con- 
taining the  magnificent  painting 
of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  which 
no  tourist  should  omit  to  see. 

Theatres,  Concerts,  and 
Opera  Houses. 

The  Grand  Opera  House. — 
The  new  Opera  House  is  in  the 
Place  del' Opera,  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines.  It  is  a 
magnificent  building,  covering  an 
area  of  about  462  feet  by  380 
feet,  and  will  accommodate  2,500 
spectators.  The  exterior  is  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  and  rich  in 
sculpture  and  architectural 
adornment.    The  interior  is  fitted 
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up  with  every  regard  to  con- 
venience, and  on  a  sumptuous 
scale,  the  decorations  being  pro- 
fuse, and  at  the  same  time  in 
excellent  taste.  This  theatre  re- 
ceives a  subsidy  from  the  civil 
list  of  100,000  francs,  in  addition 
to  620,000  francs  from  the 
Government.  "We  need  not, 
however,  dwell  upon  the  theatres, 
as  the  visitor  will  probably  see 
most  of  them,  and  require  no 
Guide  to  point  out  their  special 
characters  or  beauties ;  we  will, 
therefore,  merely  add  as  tp  the- 
atre-going— for  grand  opera,  the 
Grand  Opera  is  to  be  visited ;  for 
light  opera,  the  Opera  Comique 
or  the  Varieties  is  preferable ;  for 
comedy,  the  Theatre  Francais  ; 
for  spectacle,  almost  any  of  the 
remaining  theatres  of  reputation. 

During  the  Carnival,  Bals 
Masquees  take  place  weekly  at 
the  Grand  Opera-house.  They 
are  generally  crowded  to  excess 
with  the  most,  unscrupulous  and 
lowest  of  the  Parisian  population, 
and  by  great  numbers  of  the 
curious  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  costumes  are  wonder- 
fully varied,  and  some  are  ex- 
travagantly absurd  and  gro- 
tesque. 

The  Conservatoire  de  Mtj- 

SIQ.UE     ET     DE      DECLAMATION    is 

situated  at  15,  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonniere,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Hotel  des  Menus- 
Plaisirs.  The  principal  entrance 
is  adorned  with  statues  of 
Tragedy,  Comedy,  Opera,  and 
Opera  Comique.  It  was  origin- 
ally established  in  1784,  for 
singing  and  music,  and  in  1786 
a  school  of  declamation  was 
added,  of  which  Talma  was  a 
pupil.  After  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes  the  present  scheme 
was  arranged,  under  Xapoleon  I., 


■with  the  title  given  above. 
This  institution  was  founded  for 
the  instruction  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  singing,  music, 
and  declamation.  There  are  10 
bourses  of  1,000  francs  founded 
by  the  City  and  the  Government 
for  as  many  boarders.  Outdoor 
pupils  are  admitted  after  passing 
an  examination,  and  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  ten  for  the 
piano  or  other  instruments,  of  fif- 
teen for  declamation,  and  of  six- 
teen for  singing.  Their  number  is 
600  ;  the  first  professors  give  gra- 
tuitous instruction  daily,  and  a 
very  valuable  musical  library, 
public  from  ten  to  three  is  attached 
to  this  establishment.  The  great 
prize  of  3,000  francs  a  year  for  five 
years  is  given  to  the  successful 
competitor  at  the  annual  exami- 
nation. The  Conservatoire  pos- 
sesses a  fine  and  very  interesting 
collection  of  musical  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern. 

The  concerts  given  at  the  Con- 
servatoire are  the  most  renowned 
in  Paris.  The  performers,  num- 
bering 187,  of  whom  102  are 
singers,  and  the  rest  musicians, 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 
They  commence  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  the  year,  and  are  con- 
tinued fortnightly  until  April. 
There  are  three  supplementary 
concerts,  in  Holy  Week  and 
Easter  Week.  Places  are  taken 
by  subscription  a  considerable 
time  in  advance,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  obtain 
admission. 

For  equestrian  and  other  per- 
formances usually  seen  in  such 
establishments,  the  Cirque  Na- 
poleon may  be  sought ;  it  is  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Filles  de  Calvaire. 
In  summer  the  company  is  trans- 
ferred   to   the    Cirque   de    Vim- 
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peratrice,  in  the   Champs  Ely- 
sees. 

An  open-air  circus,  the — 
Hippodrome,  is  at  the  Bond- 
Point    of   the    Avenue    de    St. 
Cloud,  near  the   Bois   de   Bou- 
logne. 

The  Theatre  Imperial  du 
Chatelet,  in  the  Place  du  Cha- 
telet,  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres 
in  Paris,  and  has  seats  for  3,500 
spectators. 

Libraries,   &c. 

The  Bibliotheque  National, 
formerly  known  as  the  Biblio- 
theque hnperiale,  and  before  that 
as  the  Bibliotheque  du  Boi,  owes 
its  original  foundation  to  St. 
Louis,  "who  caused  copies  to  be 
made  of  all  the  MSS.  then  exist- 
ing, and  arranged  them  in  a  room 
attached  to  Sainte  Chap  idle. 
Charles  V.  also  caused  many 
works  to  be  copied  and  translated, 
until  having  acquired  what  was 
then  considered  a  curiously  fine 
library  of  910  volumes,  he  depos- 
ited them  in  a  strong  tower,  where 
students  were  allowed  to  consult 
them,  a  silver  lamp  being  kept 
constantly  burning  for  their  con- 
venience. Henry  II.  decreed 
that  a  bound  copy  in  vellum  of 
every  book  published  should  be 
added  to  the  Boyal  library. 
Louis  XIV.  greatly  augmented 
it  and  made  it  accessible  to  the 
public.  Louis  X1I1.  left  18,000 
■volumes,  which  Louis  XIV.  in- 
creased to  70,000  volumes.  It 
now  contains  1,400.000  volumes, 
300,000  pamphlets,  125,000  ma- 
nuscripts, 300,000  maps  and 
charts,  and  150,000  coins  and 
medals.  The  collection  of  en- 
gravings amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  1,300,000. 
They    are    contained    in     some 


10,000  volumes.  The  portraits 
amount  to  nearly  100,000.  In 
the  reading-room  the  traveller 
will  see  crowds  of  all  classes  of 
students.  No  conversation  is 
permitted,  and  visitors  provide 
their  own  pens  and  paper.  Books 
may  be  taken  from  the  library 
through  the  assistance  of  your 
ambassador. 

The  Bibliotheque  de  Ste. 
Genevieve,  or  du  Pantheon, 
contains  200,000  printed  volumes 
and  2,500  manuscripts.  Except 
on  Sundays  and  fete  days,  it  is 
open  i'rom  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  and 
from  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 

The  "  American  Begister." 
— This  is  a  weekly  journal  pub- 
lished at  No.  2,  Bue  Scribe,  which 
publishes  a  weekly  report  of  the 
arrivals  of  Americans  in  Paris 
and  London. 

The  Beading  Boom,  at  No. 
224,  Bue  de  Bivoli,  opposite  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
Galignani s  Messenger  is  pub- 
lished, is  a  handsome  reading- 
room,  where  the  most  important 
American  and  English  papers  and 
other  magazines  are  kept,  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  circu- 
lating library.  An  address  book 
of  American  and  English  residents 
and  arrivals  will  also  be  found 
here  always  open  for  inspection. 

Hospitals. 

From  very  early  times  Paris 
has  been  noted  for  the  number 
of  hospitals  it  contained;  but 
the  objects  of  the  ancient 
founders  have  very  frequently 
been  set  aside,  and  their  funds 
unscrupulously  adopted  for  other 
purposes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended.  From  the 
time  of  Philip  Augustus  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1788,  the  malad- 
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ministration,  wretchedness,  and 
consequent  mortality,  which  pre- 
vailed in  these  abodes  of  human 
suffering  is  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate. In  1786,  Louis  XVI.  com- 
manded  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  Their  report 
showing  its  state  to  be  most  de- 
plorable, the  construction  of  four 
new  hospitals  was  ordained.  All 
classes  seemed  eager  to  contri- 
bute towards  carrying  the  pro- 
ject into  execution,  and  consider- 
able sums  were  raised ;  but  the 
profligacy  of  the  minister  Ca- 
lonne,  the  low  state  of  the  finances, 
and  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution,  caused 
several  millions  of  the  hospital 
funds  to  be  dissipated.  During 
the  Revolution  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  remained  without  improve- 
ment. By  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, July  16,  1793,  part  of 
the  patients  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  were  transferred  into  con- 
vents, and  other  structures  which 
had  become  national  property. 
By  subsequent  decrees  the  super- 
intendence of  the  hospitals  was 
vested  in  sixteen  members  of 
the  National  Convention,  two 
new  hospitals  were  established, 
and  the  number  of  beds  in  those 
already  existing  considerably 
augmented.  By  a  decree  of 
January  10,  1849,  everything  re- 
lating to  public  assistance  was 
placed  under  a  special  adminis- 
tration called  Administration 
Generate  de  V Assistance  Publique 
a  Paris.  We  have  only  space 
for  brief  notices  of  some  of  the 
principal  hospitals. 

Hotel  Dieu,  in  the  Place  du 
Parvis,  Notre  Dame.  This,  by 
far  the  most  ancient,  was  founded 
in  the  year  660  by  Saint  Landry, 
Bishop  of  Paris  in  660,  and  en- 


larged by  Philip  Augustus.  It 
was  endowed  by  Saint  Louis, 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Louis  XV.  successively.  The 
new  Hotel  Dieu  is  on  the  Quai 
Napoleon. 

The  Hopital  Militaire, 
which  was  finished  in  1706,  has 
beds  for  854  soldiers  and  officers, 
it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
walks  and  gardens. 

L'HOPITAL  DU  GrROS    CAILLON 

is  at  188,  Rue  St.  Dominique, 
and  contains  630  beds  for  the 
sick. 

L' Hopital  Saint  Martin,  in 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Martin  possesses  425  beds. 

L' Hopital  de  Vincennes, 
constructed  in  1856,  contains 
630  beds. 

L' Arsenal,  enlarged  by  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Henry  II.,  and  rebuilt 
by  Charles  IX.,  includes  the 
Direction  d' Artillerie  de  Paris 
and  the  Capsulerie  Iniperiale. 

La  Charite  (Rue  Jacob,  47), 
founded  in  1602  by  Maria,  and 
enlarged  in  1864 ;  474  beds. 

La  Pitie,  built  in  1612  by 
order  of  Louis  XIII.,  contains 
620  beds. 

Saint  Louis  (Rue  Bichat,  40 
and  42),  founded  in  1604,  by 
Henry  IV.,  for  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  diseases  ;  882  beds. 

Hopital  du  Midi  (Rue  des 
Capucins  Saint  Jacques  15), 
consecrated  to  the  treatment  of 
secret  maladies  (for  men  only)  ; 
336  beds.  For  women  suffer- 
ing from  these  diseases  there 
is  the — 

Hopital  de  Lourcine  (Rue 
de  Lourcine  111),  a  part  of  which 
was  the  ancient  convent  of  the 
Cordelieres,  founded  in  1284  by 
Marguerite  de  Provence.  It  has 
276  beds. 

The    Hopital   des    Infants 
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Malades,  founded  in  1735  (Rue 
de  Sevres  149),  receives  sick 
children  of  both,  sexes  ;  contains 
698  beds.  In  addition  to  the 
hospitals  there  are  numerous 
hospices,  institutions  which  are 
something  between  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  in  which  the  infirm, 
or  aged,  or  insane  are  received, 
and  on  paying  a  small  sum  sup- 
ported. There  are  also  numerous 
charitable  societies. 

Cemeteries. 

At  a  period  more  remote 
than  the  seventh  century  the 
Parisians  buried  their  dead  in 
the  Roman  f ashion^  without  the 
city  walls,  along  the  sides  of 
the  high  roads.  By  degrees 
the  priests  granted  permission 
tor  interments  to  take  place  in 
churches  and  the  contiguous 
ground.  The  increase  of  the 
population  gradually  extending 
the  bounds  of  the  city,  the  ceme- 
teries became  enclosed  within  the 
walls.  At  length,  in  1790,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  prohibited 
by  law  interments  within 
churches,  enjoining  all  towns  and 
villages  to  form  burial-places  at 
a  distance  from,  their  houses. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  men 
were  buried  without  any  cere- 
mony or  memorial  to  mark  the 
spot  where  they  lay.  In  1800, 
1804,  and  1811,  various  decrees 
were  issued  for  the  regulation 
and  improvement  of  the  ceme- 
teries, and  at  the  latter  period 
they  were  constituted  nearly  as 
at  present ;  three  cemeteries  were 
consequently  laid  out  and  en- 
closed beyond  the  barriers  ;  one, 
on  the  north  side  of  Paris,  being 
assigned  to  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  arrondissements  ;  another,  on 
the  east,  to  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 


8th ;  and  a  third,  on  the  south, 
to  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
arrondissements.  Napoleon,  in 
1804,  directed  the  formation  of 
four  other  cemeteries ;  two  on 
the  north,  styled  respectively  the 
cemeteries  of  Montmartre,  and 
Pere  la  Chaise  ;  and  the  others, 
on  the  south,  of  St.  Catherine 
and  Vaugirard.  The  two  latter 
were  subsequently  closed,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  the  ceme- 
tery of  Mont  Parnasse.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  has  in- 
cluded within  the  city  twelve 
minor  cemeteries,  of  which  eight 
only  are  in  use.  The  chief  place 
of  interment  is,  however,  the 
cemetery  of — 

Pere  la  Chaise,  which  is  im- 
mediately outside  the  Barriere 
d'Aubray,  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  city,  where  the 
ground  sloping  upwards  forms  a 
picturesque  eminence,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
country  for  a  circuit  of  some 
leagues.  For  many  centuries 
the  place  has  been  famous  for  its 
beauty.  Formerly  there  stood 
here  the  favourite  residence  of 
Louis  XIV.  's  confessor,  Pere  la 
Chaise,  hence  its  name.  It  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  a  large  number 
of  Frenchmen,  who  in  the  space 
of  the  last  fifty  years  have  made 
themselves  famous  by  science, 
literature,  or  war,  as  well  as  of 
many  who  died  at  a  prior  period, 
and  were  deemed  worthy  of 
having  their  remains  transported 
to  what  may  be  considered  the 
national  receptacle  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.  Poets,  warriors, 
ecclesiastics,  painters,  musicians, 
astronomers,  actors,  princes, 
chemists,  naturalists,  philoso- 
phers, orators,  physicians,  rest 
side  by  side,  presenting,  by  in- 
scribed    monuments,     alike    to 
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countrymen  and  foreigners  of  all 
nations  (for  no  one  visits  Paris 
without  seeing  Pere  la  Chaise),  a 
substantial  memorial  of  their 
own  greatness,  and  that  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth. 
During  150  years  Pere-la-Chaise 
was  the  country  seat  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  monarchy  it  was  known  as 
Champ  l'Eveque.  It  extends 
over  about  124  acres,  and  takes 
in  the  hill  called  Mont  Louis. 
It  is  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  interesting 
sights  of  Paris.  To  inspect  it 
thoroughly  would  require  many 
days.  It  may  perhaps  be  justly 
contended  that  the  rivalry  of  art 
here  weakens  the  effect  on  the 
imagination  which  the  solemn 
character  of  the  place  ought  to 
inspire ;  yet  the  skill  and  cost 
bestowed  upon  these  monuments, 
memorials  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion from  the  living  to  the  dead, 
spring  from  feelings  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire. 

The  chapel  of  the  cemetery  is 
a  plain  Doric  building,  about  56 
feet  by  28  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  56  feet  in  height.  In  front  of 
it  is  an  open  platform,  from  whence 
the  eye  ranges  over  Paris.  East- 
ward of  the  chapel  is  a  spot 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  thea- 
trical, musical,  and  poetical 
celebrities;  here  are  the  tombs 
of  Talma,  Gretry,  Boieldieu, 
Delisle,  Bellioi,  &c. 

More  than  50,000  mausoleums, 
tombs,  and  memorial  stones  are 
contained  within  its  limits,  and 
some  of  these  are  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  readers  of  history, 
students  of  literature,  or  lovers 
of  art.  The  first  grave  was 
made  here  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1804.     Amongst  the  monuments 


some  are  of  large  dimensions  and 
elegant  architecture ;  some  repre- 
sent temples,  sepulchral  chapels, 
mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  obe- 
lisks; others  present  cippi, 
columns,  altars,  urns,  &c,  va- 
riously ornamented;  most  of 
them  enclosed  with  iron  railings, 
within  which  are  planted  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  near  are  retired 
seats,  to  which  kindred  and 
friends  repair  to  indulge  in  feel- 
ings of  affection  and  regret.  A 
subterranean  canal,  which  con- 
veyed water  to  the  Maison  de 
Mont  Louis,  still  exists,  and 
partly  furnishes  a  supply  to  keep 
the  plants  and  herbage  in  ver- 
dure. Near  the  entrance,  to  the 
right,  is  the  far-famed  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  who  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  consists  of  a  rectangu- 
lar chapel  of  the  Saxon  style  of 
the  tbirteenth  century,  formed 
by  M.  Lenoir  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  the  Para- 
clete, founded  by  Abelard,  and 
of  which  Heloise  was  the  first 
abbess.  It  is  14  feet  in  length 
by  11  in  breadth ;  and  its  height 
is  24.  An  open- worked  crocketed 
pinnacle  6  feet  in  elevation  rises 
out  of  the  cruciform  roof,  and 
four  smaller  ones,  exquisitely 
sculptured,  stand  between  the 
gables.  Fourteen  columns,  six 
feet  in  height,  with  rich  foliaged 
capitals,  support  trifoliate  arches 
with  open  spandrils  surmounted 
by  cornices  wrought  in  flowers. 
The  gables  of  the  four  fronts  are 
pierced  with  trifoliate  windows, 
and  decorated  with  sculptured 
figures,  roses,  and  medallions  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  built  for  Abe- 
lard, by  Peter  the  Venerable,  at 
the  priory  of  St.  Marcel.  He  is 
represented  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
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ture,  the  head  slightly  inclined 
and  the  hands  joined.  By  his 
side  is  the  statue  of  Heloise. 
The  ancient  has-reliefs  round  this 
sarcophagus  represent  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  At  the  foot  on 
one  side  of  the  tomh  are  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  at  the  angles  are  four 
others  relating  to  the  origin  of 
the  monument.  Amongst  other 
ohjects  of  interest  are  the  tomhs 
of  Massena,  Casimir-Perier,  Mo- 
liere,  Rachel,  Talma,  Delille, 
General  Foy,  Arago,  and  Rossini. 
As  the  visitor  proceeds  along  the 
principal  avenue,  the  tomh  that 
will  first  meet  the  eye  is  the  ele- 
gant sepulchral  column  of  Vis- 
count de  Martignac,  celehrated 
for  his  nohle  and  touching  de- 
fence of  his  ancient  political 
enemy  Prince  Polignac,  at  the 
har  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830 ; 
and  in  a  path  to  the  left  the 
visitor  •will  find  himself  among 
many  of  the  great  names  of 
France, — Marshal  Suchet,  Duke 
d'Albufera,  in  beautiful  white 
marble,  richly  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  of  fine  execution  by 
David;  the  Duke  Decres,  a 
monument  of  large  dimensions, 
on  -which  two  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sent naval  actions  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  not  far  from  these  the 
modest  tomb  of  the  nove*list, 
Madame  Cottin,  consisting  of  a 
small  pyramid  of  white  marble. 
Next  to  it  are  the  graves  of  Hue, 
the  faithful  attendant  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  of  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution.  Returning  to  the 
path,  the  visitor  will  find  Mar- 
shal Lefebvre,  a  magnificent  sar- 
cophagus of  white  marble — two 
figures  of  Victory  crown  the  bust 
of  the  marshal  in  relief,  and  the 
inscription  Soldat,  marechal,  due 


de  DantzicJc,  pair  de  France; 
Fleurus,  Avant-Garde,  Passage 
du  Phin,  Altenhirlcen,  Pantzig, 
Montmirail ;  Marshal  Massena, 
Prince  d'Essling,  a  pyramid  of 
white  marble,  21  feet  in  height, 
a  portrait  of  the  marshal  in  bas- 
relief,  and  the  inscription  Pivoli, 
Zurich,  Genes,  Essling  ;  Marshal 
Davoust,  Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  a 
sarcophagus  of  granite :  Beau- 
marchais,  the  dramatist;  and 
opposite,  the  splendid  monument 
in  white  marble  of  General  Go- 
bert,  due  to  the  chisel  of  David 
d' Angers;  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  general  rests  on  a  base- 
ment adorned  with  four  spirited 
bas-reliefs  representing  passages 
of  his  military  career.  Nearly 
opposite  to  this  is  an  iron  railing, 
enclosing  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate Marshal  Ney ;  no  monu- 
ment nor  inscription  marks  the 
place,  but  the  ground  is  laid  out 
as  a  small  garden.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  General 
were  given  to  understand  that  no 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Ney 
would  be  allowed  in  the  ceme-r 
tery ;  and  following  the  path  to 
the  right,  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  facing  it, 
that  of  General  Foy,  a  superb 
monument  erected  by  national 
subscription,  consisting  of  a 
sepulchre  surmounted  by  atemple, 
in  which  is  seen  a  marble  statue, 
by  David,  of  the  General  in  a 
Roman  costume,  in  the  act  of 
speaking.  Here  is  also  that  of 
Manuel,  the  orator.  To  the  west 
of  these  tombs  are  those  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Beauharnais,  sis- 
ter-in-law of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine ;  Parmentier,  to  whom 
France  is  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted for  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  potato ;  Moliere,  a  sarco- 
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phagus  of  stone,  supported  by  four 
columns  and  surmounted  by  a 
vase;  La  Fontaine,  a  ceuotapb, 
crowned  by  a  fox  in  black  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  two  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze,  one  representing 
tbe  fable  of  tbe  wolf  and  the 
stork,  and  the  other  tbe  tcolf  and 
the  lamb.  The  insurgents  held 
Pere  la  Chaise  against  the  troops 
of  M.  Thiers  in  1871,  and  it  was 
taken  on  the  28th  of  May. 

In  the  Cemetery  of  Montmar- 
tre,  which  comprises  about  74 
acres,  and  derives  its  name  from 
a  village  of  that  name,  built 
where  a  temple  to  Mars  was 
erected  by  the  Romans,  are  the 
tombs  of  Marshal  de  Segur,  of 
St.  Lambert  the  poet,  of  the 
sculptor  Pigalle,  of  Godfrey 
Cavaignac,  the  Countess  Polocka, 
Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
and  many  others.  The  spot  was 
originally  a  gypsum  quarry.  In 
the  Cemetery  of — 

Mont-Parnasse,  which  occu- 
pies a  space  of  about  60  acres,  is 
the  monument  erected  by  public 
subscription,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of 
France,  to  the  great  navigator, 
Admiral  Dumont  d'Urville,  and 
the  tombs  of  Lagrange,  the  great 
mathematician ;  Henrion  de 
Pansey,  first  President  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  ;  and  Nicolle, 
Principal  of  the  College  of  St. 
Barbe. 

In  a  private  cemetery  in  the 
Rue  de  Picpus,  and  in  the  rear  of 
an  Augustine  convent,  is  the  grave 
of  Lafayette.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  close  to  Notre  Dame, 
is  a  small,  low,  substantial  Doric 
building  constructed  of  roughly 
hewn  stone,  notorious  through- 
out Europe  as — 


La  Morgue 
The  deadhouse  of  Paris.  It 
stands  near  the  new  bridge  of 
St.  Louis,  and  is  open  night 
and  day.  This  is  a  place  in 
which  are  deposited  for  three 
days  the  bodies  of  unknown  per- 
sons who  are  drowned,  or  meet 
with  accidental  death,  ghastly 
objects  which  appear  to  have  a 
strange  attraction  for  a  constant 
succession  of  visitors  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees.  They  are  laid, 
whether  male  or  female,  naked 
upon  inclined  slabs,  protected 
from  touch  by  plates  of  glass,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  recognised 
by  those  interested  in  their  fate. 
Their  clothes  are  hung  up  near 
them,  as  an  additional  means  of 
recognition.  If  not  claimed, 
they  are  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  average  number  of 
bodies  exposed  annually  is  about 
360,    of   which    five-sixths    are 


The  Mint  and  Bourse  or 
Exchange. 

The  Exchange,  or  Bourse, 
the  great  stock  exchange  of  Paris, 
France,  and  half  Europe,  is  a 
splendid  colonnaded  building, 
with  a  magnificent  galleried 
hall.  Meetings  of  merchants 
for  purposes  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse were  first  regularly 
held  in  1724  at  the  Hotel 
Mazarin  rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs,  the  residence  of  Law, 
the  financier.  The  first  stone  of 
the  Bourse  was  laid  in  1808,  con- 
tinued untill  1814,  and  was  then 
suspended.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1826.  From  the  Bourse 
to— 

The  Bank. 

The  Bank  of  France  occu- 
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pies  an  enormous  edifice  between 
the  Rues  de  la  Vrilliere,  Croix 
des  Petits  Champs,  and  Neuve 
des  Bons  Enfans ;  was  formerly 
the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  or  de 
Penthie  ;  was  erected  in  1620  by 
Mansard  for  the  Duke  de  la 
Vrittiere  ;  a  natural  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  purchased  it  in  1713,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  first  (so  called) 
French  Revolution  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Princess  de  Lamballe. 
Its  spacious  apartments  were  then 
gorgeously  furnished  and  deco- 
rated. It  was  purchased  'by  the 
Government  in  1812  for  the 
Bank,  and  has  recently  been  en- 
larged and  restored.  Its  capital 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty  million 
francs.  It  is  the  only  bank  of 
issue  in  the  empire,  and  has 
branches  in  the  chief  provincial 
cities  of  France.  The  specie 
vaults  of  the  Bank  are  entered 
by  a  single  stairway,  which  ad- 
mits one  person  at  a  time,  and 
they  are  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  instantly  flooded  and  ren- 
dered inaccessible  in  case  of  any 
sudden  emergency. 

Famous  Manufactories  and 
Exhibitions. 

La  Manufacture  de  Pokce- 
laine  de  Sevres. — Sevres,  two 
leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  Seine,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  villages  near 
the  metropolis.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  Porcelain 
Manufactory,  belonging  to  the 
Government,  which  will  soon  be 
transferred  to  the  Park  of  St. 
Cloud.  Louis  XV.  bought  this 
establishment  in  1759,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, and  since  then  it  has  be- 
longed to  the  State.  The  estab- 
lishment  consists   of  the  show- 


rooms or  magasins,  the  museum, 
and  the  laboratories  or  ateliers  ; 
these  last,  however,  are  not  shown 
without  special  leave,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  a  letter  to 
the  directeur.  Not  far  beyond 
Sevres  is — 

The  Imprimerie  Rationale, 
formerly  known  as  the  Palais 
Cardinal;  is  the  Government 
Printing  Office. — In  the  year 
1552  Francis  I.  established  in  the 
Louvre  an  Imprimerie  Royale,  a 
portion  of  which  was  in  1792 
transferred  to  the  Elysee  Bour- 
bon. In  the  year  1795  these  two 
establishments  were  united  in  the 
Hotel  de  Toulouse,  now  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  in  the  year  1809 
they  were  finally  transferred  to 
the  building  they  now  occupy, 
when  Government  papers  for 
half  Europe  were  printed  here. 
This  hotel  was  the  property  of 
the  famous  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
whose  intrigues  cast  so  much  un- 
merited odium  on  the  unhappy 
Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  establishments 
in  Europe,  and  is  the  scene  of 
incident  described  in  the  Me- 
moires  of  Madame  Campan. 
There  are  about  1000  persons 
employed,  of  whom  30^  are 
women  and  50  boys.  In  this  es- 
tablishment, the  complete  process 
of  casting  type,  setting  it  up, 
printing,  pressing,  sewing,  and 
binding,  are  conducted.  Iu  1830 
many  of  the  steam  presses  were 
broken  by  the  mob,  but  ten  si  ill 
remain,  and  about  350,000  sheets 
besides  about  12,000  sets  are 
thrown  off  daily.  Books  in  all 
languages  are  here  magnificently 
printed,  Chinese,  Sanscrit,Tartar, 
and  Assyrian.  The  printing  of 
the  ace  of  clubs,  of  tae  kings, 
queens,  and  knaves  of  cards,  is  a 
Government  monopoly  in  France, 
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and  about  12,000  sets  are  daily- 
printed,  all  the  other  card  prin- 
ters are  permitted  to  print  for 
themselves.  Many  lithographic 
presses  are  constantly  at  work 
here,  and  a  very  simple  and  ex- 
cellent process  for  drying  paper 
is  in  use.  This  public  establish- 
ment is  open  to  visitors  on  every 
Thursday,  by  tickets,  at  2  p.m. 
precisely,  which  must  be  applied 
for  by  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  le 
Directeur  de  l'lmprimerie  Na- 
tionale,  which  not  lung  since  was 
the  lmprimerie  Imperiale,  and 
not  long  before  that  was  known 
by  its  present  name.  Here  are 
exhibited  Several  typographical 
curiosities  ;  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Grec  du 
Hoi,  a  complete  set  of  matrices 
of  Greek  characters  engraved  by 
order  of  Francis  I.,  so  perfect  in 
form,  that  the  University  of 
Cambridge  applied  for  a  fount  of 
them  in  1692.  The  oriental 
books,  with  coloured  margins, 
and  other  splendid  specimens  of 
typography,  unique  in  their  kind, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  exe- 
cuted elsewhere,  are  also  deserv- 
ing of  remark.  When  Pope 
Pius  VII.  visited  the  Printing- 
Office,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
printed  and  presented  to  him  in 
150  languages ;  and,  before  he 
returned  to  his  carriage,  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  collection 
ready  bound.  There  is  a  cabinet 
containing  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy executed  here,  which, 
even  to  a  mere  observer,  is  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  sights  in 
Paris.  The  authors  of  works  of 
real  utility,  the  printing  of  which 
could  not  remunerate  private  en- 
terprise, may  have  them  printed 
here  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment. The  receipts  of  this  es- 
tablishment are  about  2,800,000 


francs ;  the    expenses   2,700,000 
francs. 

The  Gobelins. — This  is  one 
of  the  great  lions  of  Paris,  de- 
spite the  Communist  firebrands, 
which,  however,  destroyed  a  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  choice  and  costly 
specimens  of  tapestry.  It  is  a 
state  school  and  model  factory, 
which  visitors  very  seldom  fail 
to  see.  This  is  the  famous 
manufactory  of  tapestry  and  car- 
pets, dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Rue  Mouffetard,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  monastery,  and  derives 
its  name  from  one  Jean  Gobelins, 
a  prosperous  wool-dyer,  who  in 
1450  acquired  the  property, 
which  was  afterwards  held  by 
Messrs.  Canage,  by  whom  the 
carpet,  or  tapestry  trade,  was 
added  to  the  business ;  subse- 
quently the  place  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  minister,  the 
great  Colbert,  converted  it  into  a 
royal  manufactory,  and  it  is  still 
held  by  the  Government.  In 
1667  the  celebrated  Lebrun  was 
director  of  these  works,  and  his 
famous  paintings,  "The  Battles 
of  Alexander,"  were  painted  as 
patterns  for  tapestry  executed 
here.  Ancient  and  modern  speci- 
mens of  each  of  the  branches  of 
industry  cultivated  here  are  ex- 
hibited, comprising  copies  of 
wonderful  accuracy  from  cele- 
brated paintings,  portraits  of 
sovereigns,  &c.  The  workrooms 
are  six  in  number,  and  for  many 
years  the  workmen  were  sworn 
to  secrecy  and  placed  under  the 
special  surveillance  of  the  police. 
Some  of  the  carpets  are  so  elabo- 
rate in  design  and  execution  as  to 
occupy  many  years  for  their 
manufacture.        Each     tapestry 
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workman  is  obliged  to  attend  the 
drawing  school  of  the  establish- 
ment, where  he  is  carefully 
grounded  in  the  artistic  principles 
of  form  and  colour,  and  the 
wages  of  the  most  able  do  not,  it 
is  said,  exceed  £80  per  year. 
The  present  director  is  Mr.  Alfred 
Darcel.  The  workshops  origin- 
ally placed  in  the  Louvre  were  in 
1615  transferred  to  a  soap  manu- 
factory at  Chaillot,  and  the  es- 
tablishment hence  derived  the 
name  of  La  Savonnerie.  In 
1826  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Gobelins.  The  decorative  ta- 
pestry which  fill  the  five  panels 
in  the  cafe  of  the  grand  New 
Opera  House  were  wrought  here 
after  the  designs  of  Lebrun. 
Amongst  examples  produced 
during  the  Empire  may  be 
pointed  out  the  series  of  historical 
portraits  which  decorated  the 
grand  gallery  of  Apollo  in  the 
Louvre. 

The  work  of  the  Gobelins  is 
not  sold,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  decoration  or  furniture  of  the 
various  palaces,  for  presents  to 
distinguished  persons,  &c. 

Manufacture  Nationals 
des  T abacs,  63,  Quai  d'Orsay. — 
The  French  Government  having 
the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco  in  France, 
for  a  term  of  years  fixed  by  law, 
this  is  the  central  manufactory, 
and  the  largest.  In  it  more  than 
1,800  persons  are  constantly  em- 
ployed. Two  million  kilo- 
grammes of  snuff  or  more  are 
produced  yearly.  The  annual 
profit  realized  is  175,000,000 
francs.  Permission  to  visit  the 
working  rooms  is  readily  accorded 
on  application  to  the  office  of  the 
superintendent,  but  not  more 
than  two  persons  are  permitted 
to  visit  the  establishment  at  one 


time.  There  are  ten  other  manu- 
factories belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment. (See  also  Sevres,  page 
309.) 

Entrepot  des  Glaces,  on  the 
Rue  St.  Dennis,  212,  is  a  large 
plate-glass  warehouse,  where  the 
looking-glasses  cast  at  St.  Gobain 
and  Cirey  and  polished  at  Chauny, 
are  silvered.  The  process  of 
silvering  may  be  seen  any  day 
from  nine  to  twelve  by  applica- 
tion to  the  porter,  who  will  ex- 
pect a  small  fee. 

Markets. 

The  Halle  au  Ble,  or  Corn 
Market,  is  an  immense  circular 
building,  which  occupies  a  site 
on  which,  for  many  ages  stood  a 
royal  palace  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  Mercier,  not  far  from  the 
Halles  Centrales.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Hotel  de  Nesle  was  erected 
here  by  King  Jean,  who  in  1232 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Louis  IX., 
who  in  his  turn  ceded  it  to  his 
mother,  Queen  Blanche.  In 
1327  it  became  the  property  of 
Jean  de  Luxembourg,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  was  called  Hotel 
de  Boheme.  In  1388  it  belonged 
to  Louis  of  Orleans,  who,  on  be- 
coming king  as  Louis  XII.,  con- 
verted it  into  a  convent  for  the 
Filles  Penitentes.  These  were 
dispossessed  of  it  by  a  bull  from 
the  Pope,  to  make  way  for  a 
palace  for  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
named  the  Hotel  de  la  Heine.  At 
her  death  it  was  sold  to  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Hotel  de  Soissons.  That 
hotel  was  destroyed  in  1748,  and 
the  present  Halle,  commenced  in 
1763,  was  finished  in  1767,  after 
the  designs    of  Le    Camus    de 
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Mesieres.  It  is  126  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  its  hemispherical  roof, 
resting  on  concentric  circles  of 
iron,  covered  with  copper,  has  a 
round  skylight  31  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  centre.  This  roof  was 
constructed  by  Brunet  in  1811, 
in  place  of  a  wooden  one  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire  in 
1802,  and  is  reckoned  a  chef 
d'ceuvre  of  its  kind.  The  centre 
is  reserved  for  sacks  of  grain, 
which  are  also  stored  in  the 
granaries  above.  The  sacks  of 
flour  are  placed  beneath  the 
gallery  surrounding  the  building. 

The  Halles  Centrales,  or  Mar- 
ket Halls  of  Paris,  with  its  extent 
and  peculiarities,  should  be  seen. 
These  were  begun  in  185-,  and 
are  not  yet  completed.  The  whole 
cost  of  these  buildings  has  been 
computed  at  61,000,000  francs. 
The  best  hour  for  seeing  the 
Halles  is  from  eight  to  nine  in 
the  morning. 

The  Abattoirs,  or  public 
slaughterhouses,  at  La  Villette, 
are  worth  a  visit  from  those  who 
care  to  see  how  establishments  of 
the  kind  may  be  most  skilfully 
and  least  offensively  conducted. 
There  are  five  in  number,  and 
within  them  by  the  aid  of  in- 
genious machinery  the  slaughter- 
ing of  animals  is  carried  out  on 
an  enormous  scale.  The  finest 
and  largest  of  these  slaughter- 
houses is  the  Abattoir  de  Popin- 
court,  or  de  Menilmontant,  which 
was  erected  in  1810.  Associated 
with  them  are  spacious  attics  for 
drying  the  skins  and  preparing 
the  tallow.  Watering-places  and 
pens  for  the  cattle  are  provided 
on  a  most  commodious  scale. 
Here  is  also  a  triperie,  for  wash- 
ing and  boiling  tripe  and  calves 
feet.  Every  part  of  the  place  is 
scrupulously  clean.        Strangers 


are  admitted   on    application   to 
the  porter,  but  a  small  fee  is  ex- 


Public  Balls  and  Concerts. 

The  Jar  din  Mabille  Allee  des 
Veuves  a  large  circular  space, 
exquisitely  wooded  and  shrub- 
beried  garden,  glittering  with 
twinkling  lights  and  supplying 
dancing  and  music  all  the  evening, 
situated  on  the  Avenue  Mon- 
taigne, at  the  Rond  Point,  and  in 
the  immeniate  vicinity  of  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees, 
where  the  gayer  and  naughtier 
varieties  of  Parisian  life  may  be 
witnessed  by  those  so  inclined. 
Here  the  cancan  may  be  witnessed 
in  what  the  Parisians  (and  some 
of  the  Americans)  consider  its 
"  purity," — that  is  to  say,  without 
much  reference  to  propriety. 
Recesses,  bowers,  and  groves 
surround  the  space  reserved  for 
dancers,  while  multitudes  of  gas 
lights  twinkle  through  the  grass, 
Chinese  lanterns  hang  in  festoons 
from  the  trees.  Here  is  also  a 
shooting  gallery,  Chinese  bil- 
liard tables,  a  cafe  and  restaurant, 
where  you  may  enjoy  your 
cofiee,  beer,  wine,  or  cigars. 
Admission,  2\  francs. 

The  Closer  ie  des  Lilas,  in  winter 
called  the  Prado,  is  a  pretty  Moor- 
ish ball-room,  near  the  southern 
gate  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens, 
surrounded  by  flower-beds,  and 
frequented  by  the  students  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  where  they  meet 
their  fair  but  frail  companions. 
There  are  billiards  and  other 
games  played  here.  Dancing 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and'  Sun- 
days. 

Cafe  Glacier,  open  through  the 
day.  Gaines  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  shooting  gallery.     The  ad- 
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mission  is  free.  6,000 
can.  be  accommodated  in  the 
magnificent  new  hall  and  gar- 
dens, which  are  the  largest  in 
Paris. 

The  Bals  Masques  de  V  Opera 
take  place  every  Saturday  night, 
from  the  middle  of  December  to 
the    Tuesday  before  Ash  Wed- 


At  the  Casino  there  are  balls 
on  Sundays,  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays.  The  visitor's 
sense  of  propriety  is  here  likely 
to  receive  such  forcible  shocks, 
that  he  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  sisters,  or 
other  female  relatives  or  friends. 

The  Bal  Wagram,  Ancienne 
Maison  Dourlans,  41,  Avenue 
Wagram,  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  d'Etoile.  Dancing  every 
night  in  the  gardens  or  in  the 
hall,  according  to  the  weather. 
Every  Thursday  grand  fete,  illu- 
mination, and  fireworks. 

The  Catacombs. 

These  immense  receptacles  for 
the  bones  of  the  dead  were  origin- 
ally immense  stone  quarries.  In 
1784  the  Council  of  State  issued 
a  decree  for  clearing  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Innocents,  and  for  remov- 
ing its  contents,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  cemeteries,  into  the  quar- 
ries that  had  existed  from  a  re- 
mote period  beneath  the  southern 
part  of  Paris,  and  by  which  the 
Observatory,  the  Luxembourg, 
the  Odeon,  the  Val  de  Grace,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Rues  de  la  Harpe, 
de  St.  Jacques,  de  Tournon,  de 
Vaugirard,  and  several  other 
streets,  are  completely  under- 
mined. Engineers  and  workmen 
were  immediately  employed  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  quar- 
ries, and  prop  the  streets,  roads, 


churches,  palaces,  and  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  which  were  in 
danger  of  being  engulfed.  The 
idea  of  converting  the  quarries 
into  catacombs  originated  with 
M.  Lenoir,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  police.  That  part  of  the 
quarries  under  the  Plaine  de 
Mont  Souris  was  allotted  for  this 
purpose  ;  a  house,  known  by  the 
name  of  La  Tombe  Issoire,  or 
Isauard  (from  a  famous  robber 
who  once  infested  that  neigh- 
bourhood), on  the  old  road  to 
Orleans,  was  purchased,  with  a 
piece  of  ground  adjoining ;  and 
every  preparation  was  made  by 
sinking  a  shaft,  propping  up  the 
cavities,  and  walling  off  various 
portions,  for  receiving  the  dead. 
The  ceremony  of  consecrating 
the  catacombs  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity  on  April 
7th,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  removal  from  the  cemeteries 
began.  This  work  was  always 
performed  at  night;  the  bones 
were  brought  in  funeral  cars, 
covered  with  a  pall,  followed  by 
priests  chanting  the  service  of 
the  dead,  and  when  they  reached 
the  catacombs  were  shot  down 
the  shaft.  The  tombstones, 
monuments,  &c,  not  claimed  by 
the  families  of  the  deceased  were 
removed  and  arranged  in  a  field 
belonging  to  the  Tombe  Issoire. 
Some  of  them  were  very  curious, 
and  among  them  was  the  leaden 
coffin  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
They  were  all  destroyed,  however, 
during  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
and  a  guinguette  erected  on  the 
spot.  The  Catacombs  served  also 
as  convenient  receptacles  for 
those  who  perished  in  popular 
commotions  or  massacres.  The 
bones,  when  first  brought,  were 
heaped  up  without  any  kind  of 
order,   except    that    those  from 
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each  cemetery  were  kept  separate. 
In  1810  a  regular  system  of 
arranging  the  hones  was  adopted, 
air  was  admitted  through  aper- 
tures, drains  were  constructed, 
and  pillars  erected  to  support  the 
vault,  where  such  supports  were 
required.  Travellers  are  allowed 
to  visit  them  every  three  months. 
It  is  calculated  that  these  vast 
caverns' contain  the  remains  of 
over  3,000,000  human  heings. 
The  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms 
are  laid  closely  in  order,  with 
their  ends  outward,  and  at  regu- 
lar intervals  skulls  are  inter- 
spersed in  ranges,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent alternate  rows  of  back  and 
front  parts  of  the  heads.  Occa- 
sionally we  perceive  apartments 
arranged  like  chapels,  with  skulls, 
arms,  and  legs.  They  contain 
numerous  inscriptions ;  among 
others  are  the  Tombeau  des  Vic- 
times,  the  Tombeau  de  la  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  former  the  remains  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  frightf  ul 
massacre  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  the  latter  those  who 
perished  in  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  The  principal  entrance  is 
at  the  Barriere  d'Enfer;  the 
staircase  leading  down  to  the 
Catacombs  is  composed  of  90 
steps.  There  are  some  sixty 
different  entrances  at  various 
points,  but  this  is  the  one  gene- 
rally entered  by  strangers. 

The  Sewers. 

The  Seine  and  the  Bievre 
in  the  southern  part  of  Paris, 
and  the  Seine  and  the  rivulet 
of  Menilmontant  in  the  northern 
part,  were  formerly  the  only 
receptacles  for  rain-water,  &c. 
The  ditches  round  the  city  walls 
served  as  sewers,  and  some  parts 
of   them,  now  arched  over,  are 


still  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
About  the  year  1370  the  grand 
egout  from  Menilmontant  to 
(jhaillot  and  several  smaller  ones 
were  formed.  The  outlets  of 
these  sewers  becoming  gradually 
choked  up,  and  not  being  covered, 
they  became  insufferable  nui- 
sances, and  often  generated  con- 
tagious diseases  by  their  exhala- 
tions. The  evil  had  become  so 
great  in  1671,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined that  several  of  the  sewers 
should  be  vaulted,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  formed  the  egout 
de  1' Hotel  des  lnvalides.  In 
1734  the  lower  part  of  the  egout 
Montmartre  was  arched  over ;  in 
1740  the  grand  egout  was  covered 
in;  and  in  1754  three  new 
sewers  were  built.  Those  which 
surround  the  Palais  Royal,  opened 
when  that  edifice  was  built, 
empty  themselves  into  that  of 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  sewers  of  Paris 
is  about  300  miles.  The  whole 
area  of  the  city  is  divided  into 
five  basins,  three  of  which  are 
on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Those  on 
the  right  bank  comprise  Charen- 
ton,  Belleville,  and  Montmartre  ; 
St.  Antoine,  the  Temple,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Denis,  the  Tuileries, 
and  Palais  Royal ;  Chaillot,  the 
Roule,  Monceaux,  and  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honore.  Of  those  on 
the  left  bank,  one  takes  in  the 
district  of  Deux  Moulins  and 
the  Bievre,  while  the  other  takes 
in  the  Luxembourg,  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  and  the  G-ros  Caillou. 
There  are  six  main  galleries, 
three  on  the  right  and  three  on 
the  left  bank,  and  fifteen  smaller 
galleries  directly  supplying  them, 
the  latter  being  fed  by  numerous 
others.  All  these  sewers  fall  into 
the  collector  of  Asnieres,  beneath 
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the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
then  flow  together  to  a  point 
below  Asnieres,  where  they  dis- 
charge into  the  Seine. 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  make  a  trip  underground,  at 
any  rate  from  the  Place  du 
Chatelet  to  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine. The  old  guide-books  are 
full  of  the  wonders  of  the  C  a  La- 
combs  ;  now-a-days,  instead  of 
going  into  these  great  gypsum 
quarries,  visitors  are  allowed  to 
traverse  the  egout  JRivoli,  and 
there  are  always  plenty  of  claim- 
ants for  the  tickets  of  admission. 
You  sit  in  a  sort  of  open  railway 
truck,  with  a  lamp  at  each 
corner,  pushed  rapidly  on  by 
four  men  in  white  blouses  ;  there 
is  no  more  smell  than  there  is  in 
the  streets  above — not  so  much, 
except  just  when  we  are  passing 
(our  guide  tells  us)  under  the 
barracks  of  the  Louvre.  Under 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the  land 
journey  comes  to  an  end  ;  at  this 
point  the  Rivoli  sewer  falls  into  the 
main  ;  and  so,  instead  of  our  cars, 
we  have  to  take  to  the  boats  ;  but 
the  voyage  is  a  short  one,  and 
we  soon  get  to  the  winding  iron 
staircase,  by  which  we  emerge 
among  the  astonished  idlers  of 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  show  sewer — 
widest,  loftiest,  cleanest  of  all, — 
just  bike  a  canal,  with  broad, 
neat  footpaths.  Between  this 
and  the  house  drain  there  are 
ten  kinds  of  sewers,  getting  gra- 
dually smaller  and  smaller,  but 
all,  except  two,  having  footpath 
enough  for  the  scavengers  to 
walk  along.  Besides  noting  the 
telegraph  lines,  wrapped  in  their 
gutta  percha  covering,  we  see  a 
long  pipe,  too  narrow  for  water, 
too  wide  for  gas,  inside  which 
every  now  and  then  we  hear  a 


whiz  like  the  rush  of  an  arrow. 
This  is  the  pneumatic  tube,  along 
which  cases  full  of  little  parcels 
are  driven  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  only  otber  things  to 
be  seen  (for  the  journey  is  rather 
a  dull  one)  are  the  shafts,  called 
regards,  by  which  the  workmen 
can  escape  if  the  sewer  gets 
flooded  by  heavy  rains.  As  a 
means  of  escape  every  regard  has 
its  iron  ladder  leading  to  the  man- 
hole in  the  street. 

The  narrower  sewers,  without 
footpaths,  have  to  be  kept  clean 
"  by  hand."  Somehow  nearly 
all  the  630  men  employed  in  the 
sewers  are  Gascons  "  from  the 
sunny  south."  It  is  a  hard  life, 
and  men  can  rarely  stand  it  more 
than  fifteen  years.  They  get 
pains  in  their  joints,  general 
weakness — what  they  call  plomb 
(as  if  their  limbs  were  of  lead). 
"  Sewer  rats,"  the  poor  fellows 
are  called  ;  and  their  only  comfort 
is  that  they  have  waterproof 
boots,  a  new  pair  every  six 
months.  The  old  boots  are  not 
thrown  away ;  they  are  stowed 
on  one  of  the  quays,  and  when 
a  good  many  hundred  pairs  are 
collected  there  is  a  grand  auction, 
and  they  are  sold  in  lots  of  a 
hundred  for  from  ]20  to  125 
francs.  Many  a  fashionable 
lady's  boots  are  made  of  the 
leather  which  has  been  first 
used  by  a  Gascon  scavenger. 
Of  real  sewer  rats  there  are  com- 
paratively f  e  w .  They  cannot  work 
through  the  hard  cement  (chunam) 
with  which  the  new  sewers  are 
cased.  They  keep  to  the  old 
stone-roofed  drains  ;  and  of  course 
they  still  abound  in  the  markets 
and  at  the  abattoirs  and  knackers' 
yards.  There  are  many  stories 
of  their  fierceness. 

During   the  winter    of    18/0 
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the  Parisians  were  dreadfully- 
frightened  lest  the  Prussians 
should  get  into  the  drains,  and 
suddenly  show  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  as  Camillus 
did  in  Veli.  So  they  actually 
walled  up  the  main  sewer  in  two 
or  three  places,  leaving  just  space 
enough  for  one  man  to  squeeze 
through.  These  walls  were 
pulled  down  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  was  signad,  and  were 
not  rebuilt  during  the  Commune, 
though  the  Versailles  troops, 
holding  Asnieres,  might  have 
marched  in  a  dozen  abreast  if 
they  had  cared  to  do  so.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Commune  the  cry 
was  "Search  the  sewers;  "  and 
stories  got  into  the  papers  of 
bands  of  desperadoes  holding  out 
below,  aud  selling  their  lives 
even  more  dearly  than  their 
friends  had  done  above  ground. 
What  was  there  not  in  Paris 
papers  at  that  time  ?  Who  is  to 
know  the  truth?  The  officials 
say  that  not  a  single  human  being 
was  found  down  there.  Rifles 
were  found  in  plenty,  not  only 
those  dropped  down  street  traps 
by  runaway  Communists,  but 
those  hidden  by  quiet  citizens, 
lest  the  possession  of  them  should 
bring  about  a  domiciliary  visit 
from  the  Commune.  But  more 
numerous  still  were  the  kepis, 
red  sashes,  and  scarfs,  cartridge- 
boxes,  &c,  of  which  there  was 
quite  a  heap  under  each  man- 
hole in  the  quarter  of  the  barri- 
cades. As  the  fellows  ran  off 
they  got  rid  of  all  their  badges, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  the  savage 
fury  of  the  Versailles  troops. 

The  Post  Office. 

The  Hotel  des  Postes,  or  General 
Post-office,  is  in  the  Rue  Jean 


Jacques  Rousseau.  This  is  an 
old  mansion  erected  by  the  Duke 
d'Epernon,  and  was  known  as 
Armenonville  until  1757,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  present  use. 

Courts  of  Justice  and 
Prisons. 

Le  Palais  de  Justice  is  an 
immense  pile  of  buildings,  in- 
cluding those  occupied  by  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  and  the  Conciergerie. 
It  was  from  the  Tour  de  V  Horloge 
of  this  edifice  that  the  Tocsin  du 
Palais  bell  echoed  the  signal  from 
St.  Germain  V Auxerrois  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Kings 
of  France  until  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  part 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Rohert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  about 
a.d.  1000.  It  was  much  enlarged 
by  St.  Louis,  and  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1 3 1 3 .  Various  succeed- 
ing monarchs  added  to  it,  and 
some  of  the  present  buildings 
were  still  unfinished  when  fired 
by  the  insurgents  on  May  24, 
1871.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
buildings,  dating  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  in  the  Cour 
Harlay,  where  may  be  seen  re- 
mains of  the  facade  erected  at  that 
period.  Since  1776  the  palaces 
was  almost  entirely  reconstructed. 

The  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art. — This  building  consists  of  a 
central  edifice,  with  two  principal 
wings,  and  a  square  court  enclosed 
by  an  ornamental  richly  gilt  iron 
railing. 

The  Conciergerie  is  upon  the 
Quai  de  1'  Horloge  ;  the  entrance, 
however,  is  from  the  chief  court 
of  the  palais. 

It  was  in  this  terrible  prison 
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that  Marie  Antoinette  was  con- 
fined before  her  execution,  and 
from  which  so  many  hundreds 
of  victims  went  forth  to  the 
guillotine  during  the  Eeign 
of  Terror.  The  unfortunate 
Queen's  room  may  still  he  seen 
within.  This  was  the  prison  of 
Paris  when  it  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence, and  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  concierge  or  keeper,  who 
had  the  title  of  bailli,  and  enjoyed 
many  special  privileges.  The 
chamber  in  which  Marie  An- 
toinette was  imprisoned  is  a  low 
flat-roofed  one,  and  a  black  mar- 
ble slab  has  been  let  into  the  wall 
bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 
In  this  prison  the  Girondins  held 
their  last  banquet  before  their 
execution.  Here  were  imprison- 
ed Louvel  who  assassinated  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  the  unfortunate 
sister  of  Louis  XVI. ,  the  Princess 
Elisabeth,  Robespierre,  and  La- 
valette,  who  owed  his  escape  to 
the  courage  of  his  wife.  The 
room  in  which  the  late  Emperor 
was  confined  is  also  here.  The 
remains  of  Ravaillac  were  sus- 
pended in  a  cage  from  the  cupola 
of  the  round  chamber. 

Excursions. 

VlNCENNES. 

A  cab  will  convey  you  through 
the  park  to  this  interesting  old 
place,  and  it  may  be  reached  by 
train  or  omnibus.  It  stands 
about  five  miles  south  of  the 
Louvre  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Place  de  Trone.  The 
most  interesting  object  is  the 
famous  chateau,  which  was  built 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  Louis 
VII.  as  a  royal  residence.  There 
is  very  little,  if  anything,  remain- 
ing of  the  ancient  building  which 


was  demolished  by  Philip  de 
Valois.  From  the  fourteenth 
century  till  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  it  remained  one  of  the 
king's  residences,  but  it  was  after- 
wards used  as  a  prison.  The 
English  Pretender,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, was  sent  here  in  1748,  pre- 
viously to  being  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  for  plotting  against  the 
English  Government.  The  whole 
fortress  was  enclosed  by  high 
loop-holed  walls  of  prodigious 
strength  (which  have  now  given 
place  to  casemate  barracks  bomb- 
proof), and  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
forty  feet  deep  and  eighty  in 
breadth.  The  donjon  was  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  chateau, 
being  surrounded  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  loop-holed  wall ;  two 
drawbridges  and  three  gates  clos- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  court}  ard. 
Among  the  principal  prisoners 
confined  here  were  Henry  IV., 
king  of  Navarre,  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
the  Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti, 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  many  of 
the  conspirators  of  March,  1804. 
The  visitor  will  observe  the  im- 
mense thickness  and  solidity  of 
the  double  doors,  covered  with 
iron  and  fastened  with  strong  bolts 
and  locks  ;  he  will  also  be  struck 
with  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
the  winding  stairs,  which  scarcely 
admit  one  person  to  pass  another, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  i-ender 
the  interior  more  easy  of  defence 
against  an  enemy  who  might  have 
gained  an  entrance.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  steps  lead  to  the 
top,  which  commands  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  forest  and  the 
adjoining  country.  Opposite  the 
donjon  stands  the  church  La 
Sainte  Chapelle  ;  the  spire  of  the 
turret  is  surmounted  by  a  crescent, 
the  emblem  of  Diane  de  Poitiers. 
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Her  infatuated  lover,  Henry  II., 
had  her  painted  by  Jean  Cousin, 
perfectly  naked,  in  the  midst  of 
celestial  beings,  on  the  window  to 
the  left ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
faithful  portrait.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  blue  ribbons 
which  decorate  her  hair.  There 
is  a  splendid  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  shot  in 
the  moat  here  in  1804.  Over  a 
drawbridge  you  pass  into  the  ex- 
tensive gardens,  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  fountains. 
Here  Louis  XIV.  heard  accident- 
ally of  the  secret  passion  Mdlle. 
de  la  Valliere  entertained  for  him, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion ;  he  was  residing  here  during 
the  construction  of  Versailles. 

Vincennes,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Paris,  is  celebrated 
for  its  chateau,  ancient  forest, 
and  state  prison.  It  possesses 
many  beautiful  walks,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  Parisians.  A  long 
and  beautiful  avenue,  beginning 
at  the  Barriere  du  Trdne,  leads  to 
the  town. 

In  1137  Louis  le  Jeune  built  a 
residence  here,  and  more  than  a 
century  later  St.  Louis  frequently 
visited  it,  and  administered  jus- 
tice under  an  oak  in  the  forest.  A 
stone  pyramid  still  marks  the  spot 
on  which  it  stood.  In  1183 
Philip  Augustus  enclosed  the 
forest  with  strong  walls,  and  en- 
larged the  royal  residence,  where 
Louis  le  Hutin  and  Charles  le 
Bel  are  said  to  have  subsequently 
ended  their  days.  Philippe  de 
Valois  having, in  1333,  demolished 
the  ancient  building,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  present  chateau, 
which  was  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  constructed  on  the 
best  principles  of  defence  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     Its  form  is 


that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  donjon,  built  by 
the  cruel  Louis  XL,  an  interior 
fort  or  prison,  anciently  flanked 
with  nine  square  towers,  which 
existed  until  1818,  when,  having 
become  the  chief  arsenal  of  Paris, 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  de- 
molish them  all  exceptone,in  order 
to  place  the  building  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  modern 
fortification.  The  large  rectan- 
gular and  buttressed  tower  of  the 
entrance,  and  the  donjon,  built  of 
stone  and  iron  only,  with  walls 
seventeen  feet  thick,  still  remain 
intact.  In  the  perfectly  dark 
vaults  below  is  the  Salle  de  la 
Question,  where  the  tortures  were 
put  while  the  unfortunate  victims 
wrere  being  questioned.  Here  is 
still  seen  a  hole  cut  in  the  stone 
wall,  just  large  enough  to  receive 
the  form  of  a  man,  which  was  the 
bed  of  the  victim  ;  strong  bolts  in 
the  wall  that  still  remain,  with 
heavy  iron  chains,  secured  him  to 
the  spot,  and  kept  his  limbs  mo- 
tionless dining  the  application. 

The  armory  is  shown  on 
Saturdays  from  twelve  to  four. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  a  few  days  before  to  M. 
le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 

A  Model  Farm  is  to  be  seen 
near  the  chateau,  which  is 
admirably  well  kept  and  worth 
a  visit. 

The  Bois  de  Vincennes  con- 
tains about  1,800  acres  of  fine 
scenery,  embellished  with  arti- 
ficial sheets  of  water,  rivulets, 
and  agreeable  walks.  A  large 
open  tract  in  the  centre  serves  as 
an  exercise-ground  for  troops. 
These  exercises,  usually  held 
three  times  a  week  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  commence  at  six 
o'clock  and  end  at  nine. 
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St.  Germain. 

St.  Germain-en-Laye  is  thir- 
teen and  a  half  miles  from  Paris, 
and  may  be  reached  from  the 
St.  Lazare  station. 

The  hotel  is  Pavilion  Henri  IV. 
It  is  situated  on  the  hank  of  the 
Seine,  has  several  handsome 
squares,  and  a  magnificent  terrace 
along  the  river  upwards  of  two 
miles  long,  affording  delightful 
and  extensive  views.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  has  over  15,000 
inhabitants  ;  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  position,  its 
glorious  forest,  and  its  chateau. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  founded 
by  King  Robert  in  1010.  Francis 
I.  built  a  splendid  palace,  and 
made  it  a  royal  residence  ;  his 
son  Henri  II.  was  born  here. 
Charles  IX.  was  also  born  at  St. 
Germain ;  and  the  great  Louis 
XIII.  died  here.  Louis  XIV. 
resided  here  for  some  time  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  making  great  altera- 
tions for  its  improvement. 
When  Madame  de  Montespan 
had  supplanted  Mile,  de  la  Val- 
liere  in  his  affections,  he  pre- 
sented the  palace  to  her  as  a 
residence.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land, who  kept  his  court  there 
for  twelve  years,  until  his  death 
in  1701.  The  room  in  which 
he  died  is  to  be  seen.  Under 
Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  the  palace 
of  St.  Germain  was  abandoned. 
During  the  revolution  of  1789 
it  was  converted  into  barracks, 
and  Napoleon  established  a  mili- 
tary school  in  it  for  cavalry 
officers  ;  it  was  next  used  as  a 
military  prison.  The  bed- 
chamber of  Madame  de  la  Val- 


liere  is  shown  here,  with  the 
trap -door  in  the  floor  where  the 
youthful  king  gained  admittance 
after  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
had  the  back  stairs  walled  up. 
Henry  IV.  built  a  palace  upon 
the  terrace,  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  a  small  pavilion, 
used  as  a  restaurant.  In  this 
pavilion  Louis  XIV.  was  born. 

The  chateau  is  a  pentagonal 
pile  with  a  massive  polygonal 
tower  at  each  angle,  surrounded 
by  a  fosse  and  wall.  Very  little 
of  the  original  internal  decora- 
tions of  the  palace  remain,  ex- 
cept in  the  chapel.  For  permis- 
sion to  see  the  interior,  rarely 
granted,  timely  application  must 
be  made  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
M.  le  Commandant  du  Chateau  de 
St.  Germain.  Fronting  the 
palace  is  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main, with  a  fine  Doric  portico 
of  four  columns,  surmounted  by 
a  sculptured  pediment.  The  in- 
terior is  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
a  nave  and  two  aisles.  In  one 
of  the  lateral  chapels  is  a  hand- 
some Doric  tomb,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  James  II.  by  George 
IV.  of  England,  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Regio  cineri  pietas 
regia."  There  are  also  several 
tolerable  paintings. 

On  the  Place  du  Theatre  is 
the  theatre.  Adjoining  the 
chateau  is  the  Parterre,  a 
magnificent  public  walk  a  mile 
and  a  haif  in  length  and  100  feet 
in  width,  ending  in  the  stately 
forest  of  8,000  acres,  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls;  the  im- 
mense terrace  lines  it  on  the  Paris 
side,  from  which  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  Europe  may  be  enjoyed. 
Several  flights  of  steps  descend 
from  it  on  one  side  to  the  road 
below,  while  on  the  other  is  a 
carriage  way.     There  is  nothing 
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particularly  interesting  about  St. 
Germain,  if  we  except  this  beau- 
tiful terrace.  It  is  ornamented 
with  sbrubs  and  flowers,  and 
shaded  by  lofty  chestnut  trees. 

The  forest  covers  a  surface  of 
10,000  acres,  and  bas  a  circuit  of 
over  twenty  miles.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  largest  in  France,  and  well 
stocked  with  deer  and  does.  Two 
fairs  beld  in  the  forest  here 
annually  are  very  attractive  to 
the  Parisians.  The  first  takes 
place  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest,  near  the  gate  of  Poissy, 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  25th  of 
August,  and  lasts  three  days. 
The  second,  which  also  lasts 
three  days,  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  30th  of  August, 
and  is  held  near  the  Chateau  des 
Loges.  This  fair,  being  held  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  has  a 
pleasing  and  very  picturesque 
appearance,  particularly  at  night, 
and  is  the  most  agreeable  of  any 
of  the  fetes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.  The  town,  once 
proverbial  for  its  dulness,  has 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Paris  assumed  new  life  and 
activity.  Numbers  of  Parisians 
make  it  their  summer  residence, 
and  several  English  families  are 
settled  here. 


Contiguous  to  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud,  with  a  population  of 
6,800,  is  about  six  miles  from 
Paris,  and  may  be  reached 
by  either  of  the  lines  to  Ver- 
sailles, or  by  omnibus.  It  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
villages  in  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis,  being  known  to  have 
existed  in  560.  It  is  celebrated 
for     its      magnificent    imperial 


manufactory  of  porcelain.  This 
establishment  was  formed  in  the 
Chateau  de  Vincennes  in  1738, 
but  in  1755,  the  farmers-general 
having  purchased  the  manufac- 
tory, transferred  it  to  Sevres. 
Louis  XV.,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  bought 
it  of  the  farmers-general  in 
1759,  and  since  that  period  it  has 
formed  part  of  the  domains  of 
the  State. 

The  show-room?  contain  speci- 
mens of  the  choicest  vases, 
ornamental  groups,  table  services, 
&c. ,  with  exquisitely  painted 
copies  of  some  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  old  masters.  The  Museum 
occupies  twelve  rooms  and  a 
gallery  on  the  second  floor. 
Here  are  preserved  samples  of 
pottery  and  porcelain  of  all 
descriptions,  belonging  to  every 
country,  from  the  remotest  ages 
down  to  the  present  time,  and 
displayed  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress  from  the  raw  material 
to  its  completion  as  a  work  of 
art  or  utility.  To  see  the  work 
rooms  a  special  permission  from 
the  Administrateur  is  required, 
but  it  is  rarely  granted.  The 
show-rooms  are  open  everv  day, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  eleven  to  four.  The  atten- 
dant expects  a  small  fee.  The 
Museum  is  open  to  the  public  on 
each  Monday;  on  other  days  a 
ticket  must  be  procured  from  M. 
V  Administrateur  de  la  Manufac- 
ture de  Sevres. 

Malmaison,  about  ten  miles 
from  Paris,  is  most  conveniently 
reached  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
l'Ouest  from  the  St.  Lazare 
station  to  Rueil,  where  carriages 
will  be  found  to  convey  you  to 
the  place,  about  two  miles  from 
the  station.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
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Empress  Josephine,  who  died 
here  on  the  29ih  of  May,  1814. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  Empress 
while  she  was  the  Countess 
Beauhamais.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  planned  some  of  his 
greatest  campaigns.  He  also 
spent  five  days  here  after  his 
second  abdication.  Nearly  all 
the  pleasure-grounds  have  been 
cut  up  and  sold  in  lots.  The 
Empress  Josephine's  remains 
were  interred  in  the  town  of 
Eueil,  close  by.  Her  son 
Eugene,  and  daughter  Hortense, 
mother  of  tbe  late  Emperor, 
erected  a  beautiful  monument  to 
her  memory.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  executed  by  Cartellier. 
It  consists  of  an  arch  supported 
by  four  columns  resting  on  a 
basement.  The  Empress  is 
kneeling  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
An  inscription  is  on  the  base- 
ment, "  A  Josephine,  Eugene,  et 
Hortense."  Marie  Christine, 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  held 
possession  of  the  place  until  it 
was  purchased  by  Napoleon  III. 
Various  articles  of  furniture,  and 
other  relics  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  have  been  collected 
from  the  several  places  inhabited 
by  her,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
apartments  at  Malmaison. 

St.  Denis. 
This  town,  reached  from  the 
Northern  Railway  station,  is 
six  miles  irom  Paris.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  it  many  times 
a  day.  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  a  population  of  about  9,000. 
This  town  owes  its  celebrity  to 
its  ancient  Benedictine  abbey, 
and  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
kings  of  France  having  chosen 
the  abbey  church  for  their  place 
of  burial.  A  chapel  was  founded 
here    in   honour   of     St.  Denis 


about  250,  in  which  Dagobert, 
son  of  Chilperic,  was  buried  in 
580,  being  the  first  prince  known 
to  have  been  interred  within  its 
walls.  Dagobert  I.  founded  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  613 ;  and 
Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne, 
commenced  a  new  church,  which 
was  finished  by  his  son,  and  con- 
secrated in  775.  Of  this  edifice 
nothing  now  remains  except  the 
foundations  of  the  crypt.  Suger, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  during 
the  reign  of  Eouis  VII. ,  de- 
molished the  church,  and  built  a 
more  majestic  one  in  1144,  of 
which  the  porch  and  two  towers 
remain ;  the  rest  of  the  building 
as  it  now  stands  was  recon- 
structed by  St.  Eouis  and  his 
successor,  between  1250  and 
1281.  The  kings  and  princes  of 
France  were  interred  here  up  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  Convention,  in 
1793,  their  remains  were  dis- 
interred, and  thrown  into  two 
large  trenches  opposite  the 
northern  porch.  In  1795  the 
lead  was  stripped  from  the  roof, 
and  a  decree  passed  to  rase  the 
building  to  the  ground,  but, 
happily  for  the  arts,  a  resolution 
so  Gothic  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  The  clrarch,  neglected 
for  several  years,  was  falling  into 
ruins,  when  Napoleon  I.  ordered 
it  to  be  repaired,  as  well  as  the 
vault  of  the  Bourbons,  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of 
his  own  dynasty.  The  orijlamme, 
in  ancient  times  the  sacred 
banner  of  France,  was  kept  at 
this  abbey;  and  no  church  in 
the  kingdom  was  so  richinrelics 
and  sacred  ornaments.  All  these 
were  dispersed  at  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  and  the  monuments  of 
the  kings  were   removed  to  the 
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Musee  des  Monuments  Francais, 
at  the  Convent  des  Petits  Augus- 
tins,  now  the  JEaoie  Imperiale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  where  they  were 
preserved,  and  have  since  been 
restored  and  placed,  except  those 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, the  Due  de  Berri  and  his 
children,  the  Prince  de  Conde 
and  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  Louis 
VII.  and  Louis  XVIII. 

The  tomb  of  Dagobert  and 
his  queen  have  been  rest-jred. 
The  hearts  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.  are  preserved  in  the  church 
in  silver  caskets.  Vaults  were 
c  mstructed  for  the  remains  of  the 
emperors  of  a  dynasty  now  dis- 
placed by  the  republic.  The 
church  suffered  considerably 
during  the  bombardment  of  the 
town  by  the  Germans  in  Janu- 
ary, 1871. 

Versailles. 
The  palace  and  park  of  Ver- 
sailles, four  leagues  from  Paris, 
takes  rank  amongst  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world,  even 
among  royal  residences.  From 
a  small  village  in  a  dense 
forest,  to  which  the  king  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  iV. , 
used  to  come  to  hunt,  Versailles 
has  grown  to  its  present  niagnin- 
cent  state.  Louis  X1IL,  in 
1624,  built  a  pavilion  as  a  hunt- 
ing-lodge here.  A  few  years 
later  he  purchased  some  land 
where  the  palace  now  stands, 
with  the  old  castel  of  F.  de 
Goudy,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  erected  a  small  chateau, 
which  has  grown  into  the  pre- 
sent grand  palace.  Thatchattau, 
built  of  red  brick,  consisted  of 
a  central  pile,  with  two  wings 
and  four  pavdions  ;  the  "whole 
enclosed  by  a  iosse,  and  oc- 
cupying   scarcely    more     space 


than  the  inner  apartments 
which  now  surround  tbe 
Cour  de  Marbre.  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1660,  becoming  tired 
of  St.  Germain,  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  his  predeces- 
sor's chateau  into  a  residence 
worthy  of  the  court  he  meditated 
establishing.  The  surround- 
ing country  for  sixty  miles 
around  was  purchased.  Levau, 
the  architect,  was  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  design,  and 
the  works  were  commenced  in 
1664.  The  decorations  were  en- 
trusted to  Lebrun,  and  Le  Xotre 
laid  out  the  immense  gardens 
and  parks  ;  vast  terraces  and  ex- 
cavations were  executed  at  an  in- 
calculable expense.  Troops  not 
engaged  in  war  were  ordered  to 
assist,  and  30,000  soldiers  were 
more  than  once  simultaneously 
employed  on  the  works.  Water 
being  required,  had  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance  to 
supply  the  reservoirs  and 
fountains ;  hence  arose  the 
project  of  turning  the  river  Eure 
through  Versailles,  which 
was  actually  b^gim  again. 
Beyond  the  gardens  a  second 
enclosure  was  formed,  called 
the  Little  Park,  about  four 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  again 
beyond  this  was  the  Great  Park, 
measuring  twenty  leagues,  and 
including  numerous  villages. 
The  expense  of  these  stupen- 
dous undertakings  was  of  course 
immense.  The  general  belief  is 
that  the  building  and  decoration 
of  the  palace  cost  less  than  the 
other  works,  and  that  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
were  altogether  expended ! 
Every  encouragement  was  given 
to  persons  desirous  of  erecting 
houses  in  the  town,  and  a  large 
population  and  an   elegant   city 
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gradually  rose  round  the  royal 
residence.  Levau  dying  in 
1670,  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard, 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Man- 
sard, continued  the  works.  The 
architect  wished  to  destroy  all 
that  remained  of  the  chateau  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  to  construct 
one  uniform  building  ;  hut  Louis 
XIV.  insisted  on  preserving  it 
as  a  memento  of  his  father,  and 
therefore  only  allowed  him  to 
make  alterations  in  the  court, 
and  to  surround  it  on  the  west- 
ern side  with  the  magnificent 
piles  of  building  forming  the 
garden  front.  The  court  re- 
moved to  the  new  palace  in 
1681,  and  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  French  monarch  up  to 
1789.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  the  enormous  amount  first 
expended,  and  afterwards  re- 
quired to  keep  up  such  a  court, 
impoverished  the  country,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
first  revolution  in  1789.  Before 
that  time  the  population  of  Ver- 
sailles was  over  100,000 ;  now 
it  scarcely  numhers  30,000. 
This  palace  owes  much  to  Louis 
Philippe,  who  rendered  it  na- 
tional rather  than  royal.  Under 
his  directions  all  the  painted 
ceilings,  gildings,  &c,  were  re- 
stored ;  new  galleries  aEd 
saloons  formed,  and  the  whole 
edifice  improved  and  harmo- 
nized. Immense  series  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  works 
of  art,  illustrative  of  every 
event  that  reflected  honour 
on  the  annals  of  Fiance,  filled 
the  splendid  halls  of  this  noble 
palace,  thus  forming  an  histori- 
cal museum  which  has  not  its 
parallel  in  Europe.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  wt.rk  done  by 
Louis  Philippe  was  estimated  at 
fifteen  millions  of  francs. 


Versailles  is  divided  into 
two  quarters,  Quarter  St.  Louis 
and  Quarter  Notre  Lame.  The 
former  is  noted  for  its  splendid 
cathedi  al  church  of  St  Louis  ; 
the  latter  for  its  fiwe  church, 
streets,  and  splendid  edifices; 
also  a  excellent  statue  of  General 
Hoche,  in  Place  Hoche. 

The  hotels  here  are  des  Reser- 
voirs, de France,  anA  Petit  Vatel  : 
each  of  the  hotels  has  an  excel- 
lent restaurant.  From  the 
right  hank  of  the  Seine,  Versail- 
les is  most  conveniently  reached 
by  the  St.  Lazare  station  of  the 
Western  Railway ;  those  resid- 
ing on  the  left  hank  will  find 
the  Mont  Parnasse  station  most 
convenient.  The  Versailles 
station  of  the  latter  line  is 
nearer  the  palace.  Traios  leave 
both  stations  for  Versailles  fre- 
quently every  day. 

The  palace  is 
from  the  town  hy  the  Place 
d'Armes,  800  feet  hroad,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  which,  flunking 
the  Avenue  de  Paris,  are  the 
stahles,  erected  under  Louis 
XIV.  by  Mansard. 

The  galleries  are  open  every 
day  except  Mondays,  from  eleven 
to  four,  as  are  also  the  reserved 
apartments,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  Grand  Trianon  are  also 
open  every  day  except  Friday 
from  twelve  to  five.  To  visit  the 
Little  Trianon  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  ticket,  from  the  proper 
officer  at  the  Tuileries,  as 
changes  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  days  and  hours  for  visiting 
the  Trianons. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  at  least 
two  days  to  Versailles — one  to 
the  galleries  and  apartments, 
the  other  to  the  park  and  the 
Trianons. 

By  starting  early  from  Paris, 
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and  going  in  a  cab  from  the  rail- 
way station  at  Versailles  to  the 
Park  and  the  Trianons,  one 
might  see  in  one  day,  without  too 
much  fatigue,  in  a  hasty  man- 
ner, all  that  is  to  he  seen  at  Ver- 
sailles. Persons  who  find  it 
necessary  to  do  this  shonld  drive 
about  the  park  before  the  gal- 
leries are  open,  and  should,  after 
seeing  the  palace  take  a  cab  to 
the  Trianons. 

Authorized  guides,  who  speak 
English,  can  always  be  obtained, 
with  catalogues  of  the  paintings 
and  statuary,  at  the  entrance  in 
front  of  the  palace.  The  pay 
of  a  guide  is  one  franc  per  hour. 

The  town  of  Versailles  is 
crossed  by  several  fine  avenues 
bordered  with  trees,  and  has 
numerous  handsome  squares. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is 
the  work  of  Mansard. 

Among  the  most  interesting 
historical  collections  preserved 
in  the  palace  are  the  following  : 
— The  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
by  the  late  Princess  Maria, 
Duchess  of  Wurtemburg ;  and 
another  in  white  marble,  by 
Pradier,  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans.  A  splendid  picture  in 
the  Salle  de  Constantine,  of  the 
"Taking  of  Constantinople,"  by 
Horace  Vernet,and  the  "  Surprise 
of  Abdel  Kader's  Smala,"by  the 
same  artist,  and  paintings  of 
scenes  from  the  Crimean  war, 
including  the  "  Storming  of  Ma- 
lakoff  and  Sevastopol."  Pradier's 
"  Three  Graces,"  the  beautiful 
ceiling  painted  by  Philippe  of 
Champagne,  the  decorative  paint- 
ings of  Lebrun,  the  bed  on 
which  Louis  XIV.  died,  the 
copy  from  Charlemagne's  crown, 
David's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
"  Coronation  of  Napoleon,"  por- 
traits of  the  revolutionary  heroes 


of  1789,  busts  of  famous  French 
Generals  and  Admirals,  coins, 
medals,  and  numerous  other 
curious  historical  relics,  and  fine 
works  in  sculpture  and  painting 
by  eminent  masters  of  all  times. 
The  north  wing  contains  the 
Salle  de  V  Opera,  which  is  144 
feet  in  length,  60  broad,  and  50 
high,  decorated  with  gilding  and 
painting,  and  with  a  profusion  of 
mirrors  and  chandeliers.  At- 
tached to  the  royal  box  is  the 
Foyer  du  Roi,  a  place  for  refresh- 
ments between  the  acts.  At  the 
ball  given  to  Queen  Victoria 
in  1855,  the  pit  of  the  theatre 
being  boarded  over,  400  guests 
sat  down  to  supper,  with  the 
late  Emperor  and  Empress,Q,ueen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
Prince  Napoleon,  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Princess  Eoyal,  and  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria.  The  theatre  was 
used  just  after  the  last  war  with 
Germany  for  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  palace  is  of  much  greater 
extent  than  it  appears  from  the 
outside,  and  encloses  four  differ- 
ent courts.  The  principal  one 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Cour 
du  Cheval  Blanc,  called  now  the 
Cour  des  Adieux,  from  Napoleon 
having  taken  leave  there  of  the 
remnant  of  his  ever  true  and 
faithful  Old  Guard. 

In  the  front  of  the  palace  is 
the  Grand  Cour,  formerly  La 
Cour  des  Ministres,  380  feet  in 
breadth,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV. ,  executed, 
the  king  by  Petitot,  and  the 
horse,  originally  intended  for  a 
statue  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Carte- 
lier.  On  the  sides  colossal 
statues  of  the  Breton  hero,  Du- 
guesclin,     Bayard,     Duquesne, 
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Dugay-Trouin,  Tourville,  Suf- 
fren,  Suger,  Suelly,  Richelieu, 
Colbert,  Jourdon,Massena,Munte- 
bello,  and  Mortier.  Twelve  of 
these  statues  formerly  ornamented 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 
Busts,  either  antique  or  imita- 
tions of  the  antique,  80  in 
number,  are  on  brackets  between 
the  windows  of  this  court.  The 
statues,  vases,  &c,  were  executed 
by  celebrated  sculptors  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  centre  is 
a  balcony  of  white  marble,  sup- 
ported by  eight  Doric  beautifully 
coloured  marble  columns,  above 
which  are  two  recumbent  figures 
— Mars,  sculptured  by  Marsy, 
and  Hercules,  by  Girardon,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  pediment,  and  sup- 
porting a  clock,  which  has  its 
own  story.  The  dial-plate  of 
this  clock  was  used  only  to  mark 
the  hour  of  the  last  kiDg's  death, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  announced  by  the  principal 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
who  came  out  on  the  balcony 
below,  and  exclaiming  "  Le  roi 
est  mort ! "  broke  his  wand  of 
office ;  he  then  took  up  another, 
and  cried  "  Vive  le  roi  /"  The 
pavement  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
was  formerly  much  more  ele- 
vated. In  the  centre  stood  a 
beautiful  basin  and  fountain ;  and 
the  court  itself  was  often  used  by 
Louis  XIV.  for  festivals  and 
"masques."  South  of  the  Cour 
Royale  is  a  small  court,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Cour  des 
Frinces.  This  wing  encloses  the 
Cour  de  la  Surintendance,  so 
called  from  the  offices  that  once 
occupied  its  eastern  side.  North 
of  the  Cour  Royale  is  the  Cour 
de  la  Chap>elle,  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  pilasters  between  the 
windows,     with    sculpture,   for- 


merly gilt,  and  a  balustrade, 
crowned  by  28  statues.  The 
external  dimensions  are  148  feet 
by  75  in  length  and  breadth, 
with  an  altitude  of  90  feet.  The 
height  of  its  roof,  richly  edged 
with  ironwork,  causes  this  build- 
ing to  be  seen  over  the  palace 
from  almost  every  side,  and  is 
said  to  have  resulted  from  a 
design  of  the  architect  to  force 
Louis  XIV.  to  raise  the  whole 
palace  another  story.  The 
northern  wing  comprises  the 
Cour  de  la  Bouche,  where  the 
kitchens  were,  and  the  Cour  du 
Theatre;  the  latter  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Salle  de  V  Opera, 
the  exterior  of  which  is  plain  and 
massive.  Beyond  the  theatre  is 
one  of  the  great  reservoirs  which 
supply  the  fountains.  The 
eastern  side  of  these  courts  is 
formed  by  a  pile  of  building  of 
elegant  design,  and  harmonizing 
with  the  older  parts  of  the 
palace,  restored  by  Louis 
Philippe  ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a 
wide  street,  to  the  east  of  which 
are  some  minor  dependencies  of 
the  palace,  and  another  reser- 
voir. The  Cour  de  la  Chapelle 
and  the  Cour  des  Princes  lead  each 
into  the  gardens,  and  afford 
access  to  the  magnificent  western 
front  of  the  palace — the  grandest 
specimen  of  that  style  in  France. 
It  presents  a  large  projecting 
mass  of  building,  with  two  im- 
mense wings,  and  consists  of  a 
ground-floor  and  first  floor  of  the 
Ionic  style,  and  an  attic.  The 
wings,  the  southern  being  rather 
the  longer  of  the  two,  exceed  500 
feet  in  length  ;  the  central  front 
is  320  feet  long,  and  each  of  its 
retiring  sides  260  feet  ;  the 
number  of  windows  and  doors 
is  375.  In  the  rear  of  the  palace 
are      the    parks     and    gardens, 
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charming  views  of  which  may 
be  had  from  many  points  in  and 
about  the  building.  The  whole 
of  the  first  floor  of  that  portion 
of  the  palace  which  projects 
towards  the  park  is  devoted  to 
the  state  or  grand  apartments, 
the  king's  being  upon  the  north, 
encrusted  with  marbles,  and 
loaded  with  gilt  ornaments,  and 
the  Queen's  upon  the  south  side, 
delicate  with  white  and  gold. 
The  Salon  d'Sercule  serves  as  a 
sort  of  entrance  to  these  apart- 
ments. The  splendid  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Lemoine  in  1729. 
Here  Eoussuet  and  Massillon 
preached.  The  Salon  de  V Abon- 
dance  is  so  called  from  the 
painting  on  its  ceiling.  The 
Salle  des  Etats  Generaux,  derives 
its  name  from  a  picture  of  the 
opening  of  the  States-General  at 
Versailles  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1789.  The  Salons  of  Venus, 
Diana,  Mars,  Mercury,  and 
Apollo,  may  be  visited  succes- 
sively, and  from  the  latter  we 
I  enter  the  Salon  de  la  Guerre, 
which  looks  into  the  magnificent 
Galerie  des  Glaces,  one  of  the 
finest  halls  in  the  world,  239  ft. 
long,  35  ft.  wide,  and  43  ft.  high, 
and  lighted  by  seventeen  win- 
dows. The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Lebrun,  with  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  events 
,  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
niches  contain  marble  statues  uf 
Minerva,  Venus,  Adonis,  and 
Mercury.  The  Salle  du  Conseil 
is  one  of  the  royal  private  apart- 
ments. Here  Louis  XIV. 
usually  met  his  ministers,  Col- 
bert, Louvois,  and  Torey  ;  here 
he  took  leave  of  Marshal  Villars, 
received  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
proudly  told  the  grandees  of 
Spain  that  henceforth  there 
were   no  Pyrenees.     This  room 


was  that  in  which  M.  de  Breze 
announced  to  Louis  XVI.,  who 
stood  in  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow nearest  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, the  refusal  of  the 
deputies  to  disperse,  repeating 
the  daring  words  of  Mirabeau, 
' '  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  we  will  only  disperse 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 
From  this  room  a  door  leads  to 
the  royal  bedchamber  in  which 
"  Le  Grand  Monarque  "  died  ; 
the  bed  is  there  preserved,  with 
its  coverlet  and  hangings,  in 
exactly  its  ancient  condition.  It 
is  splendidly  decorated,  and  the 
furniture  is  most  interesting, 
having  been  throughout  restored 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  when 
that  king  died  in  it.  Louis  XV. 
here  signed  the  decree  for  ex- 
pelling the  Jesuits,  in  1762,  and 
the  treaty  that  terminated  the 
seven  years'  war  in  1763  ;  here, 
also,  that  easy  monarch  suffered 
the  impudent  Mme.  du  Barri  to 
sit  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  in  the 
presence  of  the  Council,  and  to 
saucily  fling  into  the  fire  a  packet 
of  unopened  despatches.  From 
the  balcony  of  this  room  Louis 
XVI.  appeared  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  address  the  mob  on  the 
6th  October,  1789.  The  Salle 
de  rCEil  de  Bc&uf 'is  a  beautifully 
decorated  room,  so  called  from 
the  oval  window  it  contains. 
This  was  the  king's  ante- 
chamber, and  here  he  and  Marie 
Antoinette  dined  in  public  on 
Sundays.  The  Salon  de  la  Paix, 
at  the  end  of  the  Grande  Galerie 
des  Glacis  (one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world),  was  the  card-room,  in 
which  Madame  de  Montespan  is 
said  to  have  lost  in  one  night 
400,000  pistoles  (value  16s. each). 
A  door  from  this  room  leads  to 
the  queen's  bedchamber,  which 
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was  occupied  by  Marie  Therese, 
Marie  Leczinska,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  in  which  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  horn. 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
October,  1789,  the  queen,  being 
asleep  in  this  chamber,  was 
roused  by  the  cries  of  the  guard 
that  her  life  was  in  danger,  and 
escaped  by  the  passage  which 
leads  to  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf,  and 
joined  the  king  in  the  Salle  du 
Conseil.  We  next  visit,  in  suc- 
cession, the  Salon  de  la  Heine, 
the  Antechambre,  the  Salle  des 
Gardes,  and  the  Salle  du  Sacre  ; 
the  latter  deriving  its  name  from 
the  painting,  by  David,  of  the 
Coronation  of  Napoleon.  A  door 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
CEil  de  Boeuf  leads  to  the  Petites 
Appartements  de  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, consisting  of  her  library, 
boudoir,  and  other  rooms,  now 
nearly  denuded  of  furniture.  The 
queen's  state  apartments  end 
with  the  Salon  de  Grande  Convert 
de  la  Heine  and  the  Salle  des 
Valets  de  pied  de  la  JReine ;  the 
last  made  notorious  as  beiigthe 
spot  on  which  the  queen's  guards 
were  butchered. 

The  Chapel. — The  interior  of 
this  edifice,  restored*  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  its  original  splendour, 
affords  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent spectacles  to  be  witnessed  at 
Versailles.  All  the  grandeur 
and  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  concentrated,  as  it 
were,  in  this  single  spot.  The 
king,  always  punctual  in  his 
religious  duties,  required  daily 
attendance  at  mass  from  his 
courtiers,  and  founded  a  chapter 
of  priests  for  the  service  of  this 
chapel.  Many  remarkable  reli- 
gious ceremonies  took  place 
before  its  altar  ;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  the  marriage  of 


Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
in  1769. 

The  Orangery,  constructed  by 
Mansard  in  1686,  is  150  yards 
long  by  13  yards  wide.  Before 
it,  in  fine  weather,  are  ranged 
more  than  1,200  orange  trees. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  known  as 
the  Grand  Bourbon. 

The  following  clever  and  little 
known  lines  were  written  on  this 
famous    old    tree    many    years 


"  When  France  with  civil  wars  was 

torn, 
And  heads  as  well    as  crowns  were 
shorn 

From  royal  shoulders. 
One  Bourbon,  in  unaltered  plight, 
Hath  still  maintained  its  regal  right, 
And  held  its  court — a  goodly  sight 

To  all  beholders. 
"  Thou,  leafy  monarch,  thou  alone 
Hath  sat  uninjured  on  thy  throne, 

Seeing  the  war  range  ; 
And    wlren    the    great    Nassaus  were 

sent 
Crownless  away — a  sad  event ! — 
Thou  didst  uphold  and  represent 

The  House  of  Orange. 
"  To  tell  what  changes  thou  hast  seen, 
Each    grandee,    monarch,   ting,    and 
queen, 

Of  French  extraction, 
Might      puzzle     those     who     don't 

conceive 
French  history,  so  I  believe 
Comparing  thee  with  ours  will  give 
More  satisfaction. 
"  Westminster  hall,  whose  oaken  roof, 
The  papers  say— but  that's  no  proof, 

Is  nearly  rotten, 
Existed  but  in  stones  and  trees, 
When  thou  wert  waving  in  the  breeze, 
.s — wh  it  a  treat  for  bees  '. 
By  scores  hadst  gotten.* 


Of  Agincourt,  some  Gaulish  knight 
(His  bleeding  steed,  in  woeful  plight, 

*  That  there  is  some  exaggeration 
here  of  the  tradition  which  asserts  that 
this  tree  was  produced  from  seeds 
sown  in  1421  by  Leonora  of  Castile, 
wife  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
may  be  credited. 
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With  smoking  haunches) 
Laid  down  his  helmet  at  thy  root, 
And  as  he  plucked  the  grateful  fruit, 
Suffered  his  poor  exhausted  brute 

To  crop  thy  branches. 
"Thou  weit  of  portly  size  and  look 
When    first   the  Turks    besieged  and 
took 

Constantinople. 

"  Oh  !  of  what  follies,  vice,  and  crime, 
Hast  thou,  in  thy  eventful  time. 

Been  made  beholder ! 
What  wars,  what  feuds— the  thoughts 

appal ! 
Each  against  each,  and  all  with  all, 
Till  races  upon  races  fall, 

In  earth  to  smoulder." 


This  tree  formed  part  of  'the 
confiscated  property  of  the 
Connetahle  de  Bourhon,  hence  its 
name. 

In  the  Dorth- western  part  of 
the  park,  and  at  no  great  distance 
apart,  are  the  two  small  palaces 
or  villas  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Trianons. 

The  Petit  Trianon  was  huilt 
hy  Louis  XV.  for  his  mistress, 
Madame  du  Barri ;  the  building  is 
only  70  feet  square.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  billiard-room,  bou- 
doir, bedchamber,  dressing-room, 
and  antechamber ;  the  second  floor 
is  used  for  domestics.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  had  the  use 
of  this  villa,  and  here  was  the 
■workshop  in  which  Louis,  the 
locksmith  king,  had  his  forge  and 
turning  lathe.     Alas,  poor  king! 

Le  Grand  Trianon  is  a  villa, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Park  of 
Versailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
for  Mine,  de  Maintenon,  after  the 
designs  of  J.  H.  Mansard.  It  is 
in  the  Italian  style,  consisting  of 
one  story  and  two  wings,  united 
by  a  long  gallery  pierced  by 
seven  arcades,  and  fronted  with 
magnificent  coupled  Ionic  col- 
umns and  pilasters  in  Languedoc 


marble.  The  Grand  Trianon  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis 
XV  [.  ;  Napoleon  frequently  re- 
sided in  it,  and  made  a  direct  road 
from  thence  to  St.  Cloud.  Both 
the  Trianons  may  be  seen  every 
day  except  Friday.  A  small  fee 
is  expected,  especially  on  show- 
ing the  state  carriages.  The 
gardens  of  the  Petit  Trianon  are 
extensive,  and  are  laid  out  d 
f  Anglais,  with  a  river  and  lake, 
on  the  bauks  of  which  is  a  Swiss 
Village,  erected  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  to  which  she 
often  resorted.  In  another  part 
of  the  garden  is  a  small  theatre, 
formerly  used  by  the  court,  and 
which  should  be  particularly 
asked  for  by  the  visitor,  since  it 
is  well  worth  seeing,  and  often 
omitted  to  be  shown. 

In  the  little  lake  is  the  Temple 
de  V Amour. 

Between  the  two  Trianons  is 
the  building  where  the  state  car- 
riages are.  It  contains  several 
magnificent  vehicles,  the  finest 
being  that  constructed  for  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X.  This 
was  used  at  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  Imperial.  Here  is  also 
the  coach  used  by  Napoleon  I. 
when  First  Consul,  the  wedding 
coach,  the  Sedan  chairs  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  four 
sledges  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
others,  all  of  more  or  less  his- 
toric interest. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  *  in 
summer,  the  Grandes  Eaux,  or 
playing  of  the  fountains,  is  a 
most  interesting  sight.  Every 
time  these   fountains  play  they 

*  Usually  this  exhibition  takes  place 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month, 
from  May  1  to  October,  but  announce- 
ments are  always  published  in  advance 
in  the  newspapers  of  Paris. 
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cost  from  8,000  to  10,000  francs. 
All  the  fountains  play  in  succes- 
sion, the  last  to  play  being  always 
that  of  Neptune,  and  spectators 
may  easily  follow  from  one  to 
the  other. 

During  the  war  with  Germ  any 
the  head-quarters  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  were  at  Versailles,  and  in 
its  magnificent  Galerie  des 
Glaces — close  to  the  Salon  de  la 
Guerre,  where  on  the  ceiling  is 
Lebrun's  painting  of  France 
chastising  Germany — on  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1871,  King 
William,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  Ger- 
man sovereigns  and  the  chief 
officers  of  his  Government,  for- 
mally assumed  the  title  of  "  Ger- 
man Emperor." 

After  the  war  Versailles  was 
for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  French 
Government.  The  Assembly 
held  its  sittings  in  the  theatre. 

We  have .  left  numerous  ex- 
tremely interesting  objects  in 
both  the  palace  and  gardens  un- 
noticed, because  we  feel  sure 
that  no  visitor  will  fail  to  pro- 
cure a  guide,  and  our  brief  notes 
are  only  intended  to  prepare  him 
for  the  sights  in  store  for  him. 

Fontainebleau. — The  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  to  which  this 
town  owes  its  name,  was  origin- 
ally called  the  For  it  de  Bierre, 
from  the  name  of  a  Danish  war- 
rior, Bierra,  surnamed  Cote  de 
Fer,  who  in  845  encamped  his 
army  here  after  having  committed 
frightful  ravages.  Its  present 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  spring  of  water  where 
the  town  now  exists,  which  was 
found  so  delicious  by  thirsty 
huntsmen  as  to  obtain  for  it  the 
appellation  of  Fontaine  Belle 
Eau. 

Hotels :  de  France  et  dAngle- 


terre,  Ville  de  Lyon.)  Population, 
11,939. 

Is  reached  by  Lyons  Railway. 

The  Palace  is  open  every  day 
from  twelve  to  four. 

The  Palace. — The  epoch  of 
the  foundation  of  a  royal  resi- 
dence here  is  Tincertain.  Some 
attribute  it  to  King  Robert  the 
Devout  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  it  may  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  twelfth,  several  acts 
having  been  promulgated  here 
by  Louis  VII.  Philippe  Auguste 
also  resided  at  Fontainebleau. 
Philippe  le  Bel  was  born  and 
died  at  Fontainebleau,  and  his 
tomb  is  in  the  small  church  of 
the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Avon. 
Louis  IX.,  who  called  Fontaine- 
bleau his  chers  deserts,  and  fre- 
quently hunted  in  the  forest, 
which  now  covers  sixty -four 
miles,  founded  an  hospital,  and 
erected  the  Chapelle  de  la  Sainte 
Trinite.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  present  chateau  was  com- 
menced by  Francis  I.,  and  be- 
came the  favourite  residence  of 
that  monarch  and  his  immediate 
successors.  In  it  have  taken 
place  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  French  history. 
Here,  in  1539,  Francis  received 
and  feted  Charles  V.  of  Germany 
on  his  visit  to  France.  In  1602 
the  Marechal  de  Biron  was 
arrested  here,  by  order  of  Henry 
IV.,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  afterwards  beheaded  in  the 
Bastille.  In  1650  the  Marquis 
de  Monaldeschi,  the  secretary 
and  favourite  of  Queen  Christine, 
was  assassinated  here  by  her 
orders.  In  1685,  Louis  XIV. 
signed  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  great  Conde 
died  here,  as  did  also  in  1765  the 
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Dauphin,  only  son  of  Louis  XV., 
father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.  The 
court  having  been  transferred  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  Versailles,  Fon- 
tainebleau  became  neglected,  and 
at  the  Revolution  it  was  stripped 
of  all  its  valuable  furniture  and 
decorations,  and  fell  into  tho- 
rough decay.  Under  Napoleon, 
however,  it  was  partially  restored, 
and  became  once  more  the  theatre 
of  events.  In  1808,  Charles  IV., 
King  of  Spain,  dethroned  by 
Bonaparte,  was  a  prisoner  here. 
Louis  XVIII.  made  some  im- 
provements, but  its  complete 
restoration  was  due  to  Louis 
Philippe.  The  palace  contains 
about  900  apartments,  most  of 
which  are  fitted  up  in  a  sump- 
tuous manner.  It  was  occupied 
by  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  by 
Madame  du  Barry.  Pope  Pius 
VII.  was  detained  here  by  Na- 
poleon for  nearly  two  years. 
The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  signed  here  by 
Louis  XIV.  on  the  22nd  of  Oc- 
tober, 1685,  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  divorce  of  Napoleon 
from  Josephine  was  here  made, 
and  here  on  a  table,  which  is  still 
preserved  under  glass,  the  con- 
quered conqueror,  who  at  the 
dictate  of  his  ambition  deserted 
a  faithful  and  loving  wife,  signed 
his  abdication,  and  bade  the 
trusty  remnant  of  his  brave  Old 
Guards  a  mournful  and  affecting 
adieu.  And  here,  in  1765,  the 
only  son  of  Louis  XV.  fell  a 
victim  to  poison. 

The  grandly  imposing  Galerie 
Francis  I.,  which  dates  from 
1530,  has  its  ceiling  and  oak 
wainscoting  covered  with  beau- 
tiful gilded  carvings,  and  the 
walls   frescoed,   and    surrounded 


with  bas-reliefs.  The  Apparte- 
ments  des  Reims- Meres,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  they  were 
formerly  occupied  by  Catherine 
de  Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria. 
These  apartments  were  occupied 
by  Pope  Pius  VII.  during  his  im- 
prisonment. These  are  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  specimens  of 
Gobelin  tapestry.  They  comprise 
the  Salon  d'Attente,  Salle  de  Re- 
ception, and  Chambre  a  Coucher  : 
this  last  was  the  nuptial  chamber 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  The 
Cabinet  de  Travail  de  Pius  VII., 
in  which  the  Pope's  imperial 
jailer  signed  his  abdication,  leads 
into  the  bedchamber  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  This  room,  elaborately 
adorned  with  gilt  carvings,  is  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  occupied 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  here  Na- 
poleon I.  tried  to  persuade  Pope 
Pius  VII.  to  resign  his  temporal 
power. 

Among  the  other  interesting 
apartments  are  the  Boudoir  de 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  a  ceiling 
painted  by  Barthelemy,  represent- 
ing Aurora.  The  window  fasten- 
ings, beautifully  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  wrought  iron,  were 
made  by  Louis  XVI. ,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  an  adept  in 
the  mechanical  arts.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flooring  is  the 
cipher  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  Next  is  the  royal 
bedchamber ;  the  curtains  and 
furniture  are  of  Lyons  manu- 
facture, and  the  ceiling  beauti- 
fully carved  and  gilt.  It  has 
been  successively  occupied  by 
Marie  de  Medicis,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, Marie  Therese,  Marie  An- 
toinette, Marie  Louise,  and  Marie 
Amelie.  The  bedroom  of  Napo- 
leon I.  is  nearly  in  the  state  in 
which  he  left  it.     The  Salle  du 
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Trdne  contains  the  Galerie  de 
Diane ;  and  the  splendid  and 
luxurious  Salle  du  Dal,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  palace,  con- 
structed hy  Henry  II.  to  please 
his  mistress  Diana  of  Poitiers. 
The  Chapelle  de  la  Sante  Trinite 
is  that  in  which  Louis  XV.  and 
Maria  Leczinska  were  married. 

There  are  three  gardens,  called 
the  jar  din  du  roi,  the  parterre, 
and  the  jardin  Anglais,  or  Pit- 
toresque. 

The  forest  is  remarkahle  for  its 
wild,  picturesque  character,  rocks, 
ravines,  valleys,  plains, — all  are 
found  here  ;  the  woods  ahound  in 
every  variety  of  tree  ;  the  mea- 
dows, lawns,  and  cliffs  present 
every  species  of  plant  and  flower. 
The  finest  views  are  to  he  had 
from  the  sites  called  platieres,  to 
he  met  with  at  intervals  ;  hut  the 
localities  hest  worth  a  visit  are 
perhaps  the  following,  in  the 
order  usually  taken  hy  the  guides : 
—  1.  Mont  Ussy,  and  the  Nid  de 
V Aigle.  2.  Thevalley  of  La  Solle, 
and  Rocher  des  Deux  Soeurs,  hard 
hy  which  is  the  curious  Rock  of 
St.  Germain,  where  the  stones 
are  nearly  all  crystallized  ;  3.  La 
Gorge  et  Vallon  d'Apremort,  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque scenery  in  the  forest,  some 
verv  fine  old  trees,  and  the 
Cav  me  des  Brigands,  dug  out 
about  a  century  ago  by  a  robber 
named  Thissier  and  his  band,  who 
wer  the  terror  of  the  environs. 
4.  T-ie  Hermitage  of  Franchard, 
about  four  miles  west  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  buried  amidst  rocks 
and  sands,  in  a  spot  having  the 
aspect  of  a  desert,  although  once 
the  site  of  a  famous  and  flourish- 
ing monastery  founded  by  Phi- 
lippe Auguste.  Here  is  the 
celebrated  dripping  rock,  la  Roche 
quipleure,  which  the  vulgar  once 


thought  yielded  water  of  sove- 
reign virtue  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  Pilgrimages  were  made 
to  it,  and  no  doubt  the  "  holy 
friars"  gave  no  discouragement 
to  the  faith  in  the  remedial 
powers  of  the  "  tears  "  of  the 
"  "Weeping  Eock."  Its  supersti- 
tious associations  have  long  since 
vanished ;  the  monastery  was 
suppressed  by  Louis  XIV.,  on 
account  of  the  monks  having  been 
from  time  to  time  murdered  by 
bands  of  robbers,  and  the  place  is 
now  resorted  to  annually  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Fontainebleau  and 
surrounding  country,  for  the  very 
secular  purpose  of  holding  a  fair 
on  Whit  Tuesday.  5,  La  Gorge 
du  Hoax ;  leading  to  le  Mont 
Aigu,  and  returning  by  the  Fai- 
sanderie  to  Fontainebleau.  6.  La 
Croix  du  Grand  Veneur,  marked 
by  an  obelisk  at  the  point  where 
four  roads  meet,  receives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  the  spectral 
black  huntsman,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  forest ;  it  is 
said  he  appeared  to  Henri  IV. 
shortly  before  his  assassination. 

Carriages  for  forest  excursion 
may  always  be  had  at  the  railway 
station.  It  is  well  to  arrange 
the  charge  with  your  driver 
before  starting. 

Maisons  Laffitte.  —  Four 
leagues  from  Paris,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  Seine,  with  pic- 
turesque views.  Before  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  the  Chateau, 
a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Mansard,  be- 
longed to  the  Comte  d'Artois. 
Napoleon  afterwards  gave  it  to 
the  Duke  de  Montebello.  It 
afterwards  belonged  to  M.  Laffitte, 
and  now  to  M.  Thomas.  Vol- 
taire wrote  his  "  Zaire  "  here, 
and  was  nearly  carried  off  by  the 
small-pox.  From  the  recent 
erection  of  a  great  number  of 
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villas  it  is  a  charming  summer 
retreat. 

Route  3. 

CHERBOURG  TO  PARIS. 

:  HERBOURG  or  CHER- 
BURG,  is  nearly  op- 
posite Portsmouth  on 
the  English  coast.  It  is 
a  fortified  seaport  town 
and  arsenal,  situated  on  the  north 
coast,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay  formed  by  Capes  La  Hogue 
and  Levis,  and  has  a  population 
of  over  30,000.  Cherbourg  is 
a  place  often  visited  by  vessels 
of  the  English  Yacht  Club,  who 
come  here  to  lay  in  provisions 
and  champagne,  and  by  this 
means  tourists  who  have  yacht 
keeping  English  friends,  who 
do  not  love  to  always  follow 
in  the  beaten  track,  may  enjoy  a 
pleasant  sea  voyage  and  find 
greater  variety  in  the  scenery 
through  which  th^y  pass,  while 
others  who  seek  Cherbourg  from 
Paris  have  only  to  reverse  the 
route  to  find  tbeir  requirements 
met.  Those  who  sailed  from 
Havre  to  Tkotjville-on-the- 
sea,  or  Deauville  may  reach 
Paris  from  Lisietjx  by  the  Cher- 
bourg line. 

Cherbourg  owres  its  importance 
to  works  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  its  improve- 
ment has,  for  many  years,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  French 
government.  In  1859  its  build- 
ing space  exceeded  any  one  of 
the  building  dockyards  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  numerous  docks 
for  equipments  and  repairs  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  with  large  basins, 
and  a  spacious  harbour.  It  is 
protected  by  powerful  fortifica- 
tions, and  has  a  digue,  or  break- 


water, three  miles  in  length, 
measuring  310  feet  at  the  base, 
and  60  feet  in  depth.  It  has 
also  a  commercial  port  situated 
on  the  south-east,  but  it  displays 
little  activity.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  there  are 
no  public  buildings  worth  visit- 
ing. Chemicals,  lace,  and 
leather  form  its  chief  trading 
elements,  and  there  are  some 
sugar  and  salt  refineries.  In 
1346  the  English,  under  Edward 
III.,  unsuccessfully  besieged 
Cherbourg,  but  in  1418  it  was 
given  up  to  them.  In  1758, 
Cherbourg  was  again  taken  by 
the  English,  who  destroyed  the 
naval  and  military  works,  and 
levied  a  contribution  on  the 
town.  In  1858  a  grand  naval 
fete  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  works,,  at  which 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  English 
court  were  present  by  invitation 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

Motels  :  Grand  Hotel  de 
L'Aigle,  des  Bains  de  Mer  de 
V  Univcrs.  The  climate  is  here 
remarkable  for  its  mildness. 
Leaving  Cherbourg  the  first 
place  of  note  we  reach  is — 

Bayeux,  a  very  ancient  quiet 
town  on  the  Aure,  and  an  epis- 
copal see,  with  a  population  of 
about  10,500.  The  Cathedral, 
with  its  ancient  crypt,  is  well 
worthy  notice,  although  its  semi- 
Grecian  cupola  is  a  striking  dis- 
figurement. The  west  front  of 
the  Cathedral  is  surmounted  by 
two  steeples  built  in  the  12th 
century.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
a  ehurch  built  by  Bishop  Odo,  in 
1077,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1106,  the  only  part  of  which 
now  remaining  is  the  crypt. 
But  the  piimipal  object  of  in- 
terest is  the  celebrated  Bat/t>u: 
Tapestry y   said    to    have     been 
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worked  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  to  re- 
present the  conquest  of  England. 
It  is  a  strip  of  linen  about  20 
inches  wide,  and  214  feet  long, 
on  which  are  embroidered,  with 
thread  and  worsted,  various 
figures,  in  fifty-eight  compart- 
ments, representing  incidents 
connected  with  the  Norman  in- 
vasion of  England.  It  is  pre- 
served under  glass  in  a  room  in 
the  Rublic  Library.  When  Na- 
poleon was  preparing  his  forces 
for  the  projected  invasion  of 
England,  this  tapestry  was  trans- 
ported from  town  to  town,  and 
publicly  exhibited  between  the 
acts  of  each  piece  on  the  stages 
of  the  theatres  to  arouse  the  old 
Norman  spirit  of  conquest  in  the 
fiery  and  susceptible  Erench  na- 
ture. Amongst  other  curiosities 
preserved  here  are  the  seal  of 
Lothaire  and  that  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  town  consists  of 
two  main  streets  running  up  a 
hill.     From  here  we  proceed  to 

Caen,  139  miles  north-west  of 
Paris;  it  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  dep.  of  Calvados,  situated  at 
tbe  confluence  of  the  Orne  and 
the  Odon,  three  leagues  from  the 
sea,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  canal.  It  has  a  population 
of  46,000,  comprising  a  consider- 
able number  of  English  residents. 
The  Church  of  St.  Etienne  was 
erected  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  bere  his  remains 
were  buried.  It  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Norman  architecture. 
The  tomb  of  the  conqueror  stood 
before  the  high  altar,  where  it 
was  erected  by  his  son,  William 
Rufus.  The  Hugenots  broke  it 
■open  and  scattered  the  bones  in 
1562.  But  one  bone — that  of 
the  thigh — was  recovered,  and 
this  being  re-interred  was  again 


thrown  out  in  the  Revolution  of 
1783,  and  lost.  Caen  was  the 
Conqueror's  favourite  Norman 
residence,  and  was  often  the 
head  quarters  of  the  English 
army.  The  castle  built  by 
William  is  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack. There  are  several  churches, 
and  some  noteworthy  public 
buildings ;  amongst  others,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  contains  a 
good  picture  gallery ;  the  Anti- 
quarian Museum,  that  of  the 
Societe  Francaise  d'Archeologie, 
the  Cabinet  d' '  Histoire  Naturelle, 
&c.  We  may  add  in  passing 
that  here  are  the  quarries  which 
supplied  the  stone  of  old  London 
Bridge,  the  White  Tower,  Henry 
VII. 's  Chapel,  the  cathedrals  of 
Winchester  and  Canterbury,  and 
many  other  buildings  throughout 
England.  Falaise  Castle,  the 
birth-place  of  William,  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  is 
near  Caen.  Steamers  run  daily 
from  Caen  to  Havre,  and  this  trip 
is  also  a  very  interesting  one.  On 
the  way  you  may  note  Dives,  the 
place  whence  the  Conqueror's 
fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England 
sailed. 

Lisietjx  (1 12  miles  from  Paris) 
has  a  plainly-built  cathedral  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Lisieux 
is  the  junction  for — 

Trouville-on-the-sea,  (Ho- 
tels :  des  Roches  Noires,  de  Paris, 
des  Ambassadeurs,  de  Belle-vue)  a 
small  fashionable  watering-place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Touques, 
five  hours  journey  from  Paris 
by  the  Cherbourg  railway.  This 
place  has  of  late  years  been  much 
frequented.  A  bridge  over  the 
Touques  joins  it  to — 

Deauville,  another  fashion- 
able watering-place,  with  fine 
hotels,  casino,  &c.  Both  these 
watering-places     may     also    be 
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reached  by  steamer  several  times 
a  day  from  Havre. 

Bernay  is  a  small  manufac- 
turing town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Charenton.  It  possesses  an 
ancient  abbey,  founded  a.d.  1000 
by  Judith,  the  wife  of  Richard 
II.,  Duke  of  Normandy.  This 
was  partially  rebuilt  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  serves 
as  the  town-hall.  Near  here  the 
battle  of  Crecy  was  fought,  at 
which  the  first  cannons  were 
used.  The  public  gardens  rank 
with  the  most  beautiful  in 
France.  Near  Serquigny  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp 
called  Fort  St.  Mark,  and 
Beaumont-le-Roger,  and  a  few 
miles  further  on  are  the  ruins  of 
an  abbey  and  a  fine  church.  "We 
next  reach — 

Conches,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  extensive 
forest,  where  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  donjon  exist,  and  those 
of  a  Benedictine  Fiiory. 

At  Evreux  we  stop.  Hotels  : 
du  Grand  Car/,  du  Dauphin. 
There  is  a  noble  cathedral 
here,  with  the  Episcopal  Palace 
adjoining  it.  The  church  of 
St.  Tqurin  is  also  seen,  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  belfry. 
It  is  famous  for  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  internal  decorations. 
Here  is  a  Museum  which  possesses 
a  choice  collection  of  medals, 
statues,  ancient  pottery,  &c;  to- 
gether with  numerous  rare  and 
valuable  manuscripts. 

Leaving  Evreux  we  proceed 
through  a  long  tunnel,  and 
reach  Bueil  (179  miles),  and 
Mantes  (194  miles).  From 
hence  to  Paris,  thirty-five  miles, 
see  route  5,  Havre  to  Paris. 


ROUTE  4. 

DIEPPE  TO  ROUTE  FOR 
PARIS. 

1HE  traveller  who  adopts 
the  route  from  Eng- 
land to  France  via 
Newhaven  to  Dieppe, 
will  reaeh  Paris  from 
that  place,  126  miles,  by  the 
following  route.  At  Dieppe  the 
hotels  are  Royal,  des  Raines, 
Bristol,  Grande.  The  little 
village  of  Pollet  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  a  Saxon  race, 
who  colonized  it  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  churches 
of  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Remy, 
the  Public  Library,  the  theatre, 
and  baths.  It  is  a  fashionable 
watering-place. 

Fromhere  we  proceed,  .passing 
in  succession  Longuevillp,  else- 
where described)  St.  Victor, 
where  William  the  Conqueror 
founded  an  Abbey,  some  relics  of 
which  still  exist — Cleres,  Mon- 
ville,  Malauxay  and  Maromme 
to  Rouen.  For  the  rest  of  the 
route  to  Paris  see  next  Route. 

ROUTE  5. 

HAVRE  TO  PARIS. 

» TEAMERS  leave  South- 
ret  ampton  for  Havre 
every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday.  The 
journey  from  London 
to  Southampton  is  one  of  nearly 
79  miles,  and  the  sea  passage 
usually  occupies  about  eight  and 
a  half  hours. 

At  Havre,  or  Havre-de- 
GRACE,the  hotels  are  de  V Europe, 
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de  Bourdeaux,  Frascati,  and    de 
Normandie.      It  has  a  population 
of  about  80,000,  and  is,  nest  to 
Marseilles,  the  chief  French  com- 
mercial emporium.       A  line  of 
railway  runs   from  here    direct 
to  Paris,  a  distance  of  143  miles, 
and  this  line  being  continued  to 
Strasburg  is  of  great  service  as 
a  medium  through  which  Ame- 
rica   chiefly  transacts   its  trade 
-with  Germany.  Its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  most  accessible  in  France, 
and  its  trade  and  manufactures 
are   of  considerable  importance, 
the  former  chiefly  consisting  of 
cotton,  spices,  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
timber,  and  coal,  as  imports  ;  with 
vine,  brandy,  oil,  provisions,  and 
manufactured  goods  as  exports  ; 
and  the  latter  of  tobacco,  paper, 
cotton,    starch,    oil,    lace,     ma- 
chinery, &c.     The  largest  of  its 
capacious  docks  is  V Fure,  which 
covers  an  area  of  700,000  square 
feet.     Among  its  more  important 
buildings  are  the  churches  of  St. 
Francis    and   Xotre   Dame,    the 
Hotel  deVille,  Exchange, Arsenal, 
Mansion  House,  Barracks,  and  the 
tower  of  Francis  I.     It  has  also  a 
school  of  navigation  and  one  of 
applied  geometiy,  with  a  library 
containing  20,000  volumes.    Ori- 
ginally Havre  -was  like  so  many 
other  famous  ports,  a  mere  fishing 
village,  used  in  bad  -weather  for 
refuge,     having    a  little   chapel 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Grace. 
The  town  -was  built  by  Francis  I., 
-who  lost  his  liberty  at  the  battle 
of  Paviain  the  very  year  -wherein 
this  the  town  of  his  creation  was 
destroyed  by  an  inundation.     On 
his  restoration   Havre   also   was 
restored,  and  here   Francis  built 
that  wonder  of  his  day,  a  ship  <  >f  a 
thou-and  tons,  having  on  board  a 
forge,  windmill,    chapel,   tennis- 
court,  kc.     It  had  but  one  defect 


according  to  B  abelais — it  wouldn't 
float.  It  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Next  to  Francis 
I.,  Cardinal  Eiehelieu  was  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  Havre.  He 
improved  the  harbour  and  estab- 
lished a  foundry  for  cannon, 
every  one  of  which  bore  his  name. 
Havre  also  owed  much  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  Here  the  author 
of ' '  Paul  and  Virginia,' '  St.  Pierre, 
was  bom.  Havre  is  51|  leagues 
from  Paris  and  20  from  Rouen. 

On  our  way  from  the  place  last- 
named  we  pass  the  little  town  of 
Graville,  and  then  reach — 

Harflel-r,  which  is  situated  on 
a  small  stream,  the  Lesard.  This 
place  was  formerly  the  principal 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
and  before  the  rise  of  Havre 
was  the  chief  port  at  which  wool 
was  imported.  The  church  is 
reputed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Henry  V.  (of 
England),  who  besieged  and  took 
the  town  in  1 415,  after  foi  ty  days. 
It  is  recorded  that  immediately 
on  its  surrender  Henry  walked 
barefoot  to  the  church,  where, 
having  thanked  God  for  His 
mercy  in  granting  that  victory, 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  banish 
the  inhabitants  from  their  homes, 
which  were  given  up  to  plunder. 
The  town  was  retaken  from  the 
English  by  a  rising  of  the  pea- 
sants twenty  years  after.  From 
here  we  soon  reach 

Yvetot  {Hotel  :  Bu  YictoiresJ . 
This  town  has  a  popidation  of 
8,921,  and  does  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
products,  with  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  linen.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Clotaire,  son  of 
Clovis,  slew  Gaulthier,  Lord  of 
Yvetot,  before  the  high  altar  of 
Soissons  and  that  he  endea- 
voured to  make   atonement    for 
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this  deed  by  conferring  the  title 
of  King  on  the  heirs  of  Gaul- 
thier.  The  Lord  of  Yvetot  is 
styled  Roh  d?  Yvttot  in  old  chron- 
icles, and  antiquaries  have  been 
much  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  title. 

Passing  several  other  places  of 
do  special  interest,  we  enter  and 
pass  through  a  tunnel  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  proceed  past  Malaunay, 
arriving  at — 

Rouen  (ooi  miles.)  {Hotels  : 
d'  Albion  d'Angleterre,  de  Paris, 
de  Bieppe.)  This  is  a  manufac- 
turing and  trading  city,  situated 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Seine. 
It  has  spacious  boulevards  and 
quays  little  inferior  to  the  boule- 
vards and  quays  of  Paris.  The 
deep  waters  of  the  Seine  form  a 
commodious  port,  usually  crowded 
with  ships  of  all  nations,  from 
vessels  of  300  tons  to  the  smaller 
river  craft.  A  stone  bridge  and 
a  suspension  bridge  connect  the 
town  with  the  Faubourg  St.  Sever, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
greater  part  of  Rouen  is  old,  with 
tall,  narrow,  quaintly  carved  and 
gabled  houses.  Among  the  many 
beautiful  churches  for  which  it  is 
noted,  the  finest  are  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Church  of  St.Ouen. 

The  cathedral  is  a  glorious  old 
place,  adorned  with  old  statues 
and  bas-reliefs.  A  fine  view  is 
obtained  from  the  tower  called 
St.  Romain.  Its  central  spire 
is  480  feet  in  height,  and  it  has 
twenty-five  chapels,  one  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Duke  Rollo, 
and  another  that  of  his  son 
"William  Longsword.  Here  also 
are  the  monuments  of  Cardinal 
De  Amboise  and  his  brother,  and 
Louis  de  Breze.  A  statue  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  dis- 
covered here  in  1838.    Anciently 


Rouen  was  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy. It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  the  first  mention  of 
which  is  that  made  by  Ptolemy 
when  he  calls  it  "  Rothomagus, 
capital  of  the  Velocasses."  The 
Gauls  were  dispossessed  of  this 
place  by  the  Romans,  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  Franks,  and  the 
Franks  by  the  Danes,  who  ceded 
it  to  the  Normans,  with  the 
whole  province  of  Neustria, 
which  accordingly  became  Nor- 
mandy. In  the  eleventh  century 
it  became  a  province  of  England. 
"William  the  Conqueror  died 
here,  and  so  it  is  supposed  did 
the  Prince  Arthur  whom  King 
John  of  England  put  to  death. 
Here  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  on 
a  spot  now  marked  by  her  statue 
in  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle.  Leaving 
Rouen,  and  passing  through 
several  cuttings  and  tunnels,  we 
emerge  to  have  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Seine  and  of  the  city.  To  the 
left  on  an  eminence  stands  th© 
Pilgrimage  Church  of  Notre  Pame 
de  Bon  Secours.  We  next  reach — 
Oissel,  skirt  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  cross  it,  and  note  near 
the  Pont  de  l'Arche  the  ruins 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Bon  Port,  founded  by  Richard 
Cceur-de  Lion  in  1120.  At  St. 
Pierre  de  Vouvry  there  is  a 
branch  line  runningto  Louviers, 
one  of  the  principal  and  most 
flourishing  seats  of  the  cloth 
trade.  Northward  from  Gaillon 
we  see  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
Seine,  at  a  distance,  the  ruins  of 
Chateau  de  Gaillard,  Eichard 
Cceur  de  Lion's  favourite  resi- 
dence. At  Yernon  {Hotel :  Bu 
Lion  d' Or),  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  we  next  stop.  This 
townisnear  the  Forest  of  Yernon. 
It  contains  a  handsome  Gothic 
church,  a  venerable  tower,  called 
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the  Tour  des  Archives,  and  nume- 
rous picturesque  old  nouses. 
There  is  a  college  here,  founded 
by  Henry  IV.  It  manufactures 
cotton  goods  and  velvets,  and 
also  does  trade  with  corn  and 
meal.  An  avenue  bordered  with 
trees  leads  from  the  station  to  the 
Chateau  de  Biz?/,  belonging  to  the 
Orleans  family.  The  grounds 
are  beautifully  laid  out.  The 
noble  English  family  of  Vernon 
derives  its  name  from  this  place. 

Near  Rosny,  on  the  Seine, 
stands  an  old  Chateau,  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds,  in  which 
the  famous  Sully,  Henry  IV., 
minister,  was  born. 

M ante's  (Hotels  :  Grand  Cerf, 
des  Postilions).  Here  William 
the  Conqueror,  on  his  way  to 
Paris  to  avenge  a  jest  made  at 
his  expense,  after  reducing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  town  to 
ashes,  met  with  the  injury  that 
caused  his  death.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame  is  a  stately  Gothic 
building  belonging  to  the  twelfth 
century,  which  has  a  fine  stained 
glass  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  its  western  window. 

Thiel. — In  the  church  there  is 
a  painting  of  the  "  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,"  attributed  to 
Poussin. 

At  Poissy  (12  miles),  is  the 
font  in  which  St.  Louis  was 
baptized.  He  was  born  here. 
In  this  town  is  held  the  largest 
cattle  market  in  France.  Crossing 
the  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  we 
arrive  at  Maisons,  whence  a 
journey  of  less  than  half  an  hour 
brings  us  to  Paris. 


ROUTE    6. 

PARIS  TO  LYONS,  MAR- 
SEILLES, AND  NICE. 

PROCEEDING  from  the 

£|M,  station  on  the  Boulevard 
Mazas,  Paris,  we  there 
secure  our  seats  in  the 
train,  and  starting  pass 
Chahenton,  where  there  is  a 
celebrated  Lunatic  Asylum.  Also 
Bkunoy,  where  there  is  a  ruined 
castle,  on ce  the  property  of  the  Due 
de  la  Rochefoucauld.  At  Melun, 
the  Melodunum  of  Caesar,  we 
make  our  first  stoppage.  Fon- 
tainebleatj  we  have  already 
described.  At  Montereau  there 
is  a  delay  of  five  minutes.  It 
is  the  place  where  the  great 
battle  of  February  18,  1814, 
took  place,  in  which  the  allies 
were  totally  routed  by  the  French 
under  Napoleon.  "We  next 
reach — 

Sens  (7(H  miles  from  Paris). 
This  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Sennones.  The  cathedral  is 
a  Gothic  building  of  imposing 
appearance,  completed  in  1168, 
built  by  the  same  architect,  who 
constructed  the  choir  at  Can- 
terbury, in  England,  which  the 
tourist  will  remember.  On  the 
left  door  are  vestiges  of  figures 
which  represented  Avarice  and 
Prodigality ;  and  on  the  right 
is  a  statue  of  Philip  de  Valois  : 
the  traveller  should  also  notice 
in  this  church  the  marble  mau- 
soleum of  Louis  XV.  and  his 
queen  by  Couston,  the  bas- 
reliefs  and  ancient  figure  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  chapel  of  La 
Vierge,  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  on  the  walls,  and  the 
painted  windows  of  the  chapel 
of    Saint    Eutrope.     From    the 
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summit  of  the  steeple,  which 
contains  two  curious  clocks,  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  course  of 
the  Yonne.  At  the  corner  of  the 
Hue  de  Brennus,  near  the  cathe- 
dral, stood  the  house  occupied 
by  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
Hotel :  de  Paris.  Passing  Joig-ny 
(where  the  great  Canal  de  Bour- 
gogne enters  the  Yonne)  we  reach 
Tonnerre.  The  hospital  here 
was  founded  in  1293,  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Bourgogne,  Queen  of 
Sicily.  The  whole  was  restored 
about  thirty  years  since,  excepting 
the  chapel,  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  founder.  A  large  spring 
called  the  fosse  Dionne,  rushes 
down  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  near 
the  town  into  Armaneon,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  its  source. 

At  Tanlay  is  the  Tour  de  la 
Ligue,  one  of  the  grandest 
chateaux  in  Burgundy,  in  the 
park  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbaye  de  Quincy,  which  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century  ;  near 
it  is  the  fontaine  de  St.  Gaultier, 
of  the  same  period.  At  Ancy 
le  Franc  is  another  interesting 
chateau,  soon  after  passing 
which  we  stop  at  Nuits-sur- 
Rayieres,  anciently  a  fortified 
town,  but  now  a  mere  village. 
Montbard  contains  the  ruined 
castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
and  a  statue  of  Buffon,  the 
naturalist,  whose  house  is  close 
by,  surrounded  by  fine  gardens. 
Crossing  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne, 
the  Brenne,  and  the  Touillon,  and 
noting  as  we  go,  on  our  left 

Mont  Auxois,  on  which  Ver- 
cingetorix,  the  leader  of  the 
Gauls,  poisoned  himself  before 
the  battle  of  Alesia,  we  reach — 

Dijon. — Hotels :  De  la  Cloche, 
de  Jura.  This  is  an  important 
town,  which  was  once  the  capital 
of    Burgundy,    situated    at    the 


confluence  of  the  Ouche  and 
Suzon.  On  the  vine-clothed  hi  lis 
surrounding  Dijon  the  celebrat  ed 
wines  of  Burgundy  are  produc  ed. 
Its  ancient  castle  is  an  interest!  ng 
relic  of  its  once  extensive  fort  i- 
fications.  It  has  been  described . 
From  here  we  pass — 

Beaune,  Chalons-sur-Sa.6ne, 
and  Macon,  (Tin  de  Macon,) 
where  the  railway  branches  off  to 
Geneva  and  Mont  Cenis,  and  so 
reach  at  a  distance  of  319  miles 
from  Paris — 

Lyons,  the  chief  town  of  the 
dep.  of  Rhone,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  France.  It  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  325,000. 
Yestiges  of  the  magnificent  works 
with  which  the  Romans  formerly 
embellished  this  city  are  stQl 
visible.  It  is  the  second  town 
of  France  in  population,  and  the 
first  in  industrial  resources,  cele- 
brated for  its  silk  manufactures, 
in  the  extent  of  which  trade  it 
surpasses  every  other  town  of 
Europe.  (Hotels  :  Grand  Hotel 
Lyon,  Rue  Imperiale,  Grande 
Hotel  Collet,  Grand  Hotel  Belle 
cour.)  Lyons  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart,  and  is  chiefly  remark- 
able, as  we  have  said,  for  its  silk 
trade.  There  are  about  31,000  silk 
looms  in  and  about  the  city,  in 
addition  to  spinning-mills,  blanket 
manufactories,  and  chemical 
works  ;  for  beauty  of  texture  and 
design  the  fabrics  of  Lyons  are 
celebrated  all  over  the  world. 

The  suburbs  are  Les  Brotteaux, 
which  is  the  handsomest  part  of 
the  city ;  La  Guillotiere,  La 
Croix- Rousse,  &c.  The  fine 
square  of  Louis  le  Grand  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Europe,  extend- 
ing over  15  acres,  and  the  quays 
along  the   Rhone  and  Saone,  28 
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in  number,  are  very  fine,  but  tbe 
old  streets  are  mean  and  gloomy. 
Amongst  tbe  public  buildings  are 
tbe  Cathedral,  in  the  Saracenic 
style,  and  one  of  tbe  oldest  in 
France,  tbe  cburcb  of  St.  Nizier, 
tbe  Hotel  deville,  tbe  Hospital,  and 
tbe  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  Tbe 
Public  Library  contains  about 
130,000  volumes,  and  many  im- 
portant manuscripts.  On  tbe 
rigbt  bank  of  the  Saone  are  tbe 
heights  of  Fourrieres,  at  tbe 
base  of  which  flows  by  the  liver. 
The  cburcb  of  "Notre  Dame  de 
Fourviere,  on  tbe  top  of  tbeir 
beigbts,  affords  a  magnificent 
view,  extending  in  one  direction 
to  tbe  bills  of  Savoy,  while  in  tbe 
east,  if  tbe  air  be  dear,  Mont 
Blanc  will  be  seen.  Alarmed  by 
tbe  excesses  of  tbe  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  citizens  of  Lyons,  wbo 
bad  at  first  supported  the  move- 
ment, became  indignant,  and  with- 
drew tbeir  allegiance ;  the  city 
was  consequently  besieged  by  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  and, 
after  a  disastrous  siege,  was 
taken,  and  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. It  was  rebuilt  under 
Napoleon  I.  ;  Napoleon  III.  also 
did  mucb  for  its  improvement, 
and  though  it  has  frequently 
suffered  from  inundations  and 
from  the  riots  of  workmen,  it  is 
now  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition, being  prominent  among  tbe 
centres  of  manufactures.  Under 
the  Latin  name  of  Lngdunum  it 
was  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul : 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of 
the  Jacobin  excesses  of  the 
Revolution. 

We  quit  Lyons  by  the 
Perrache  terminus,  cross  tbe 
Rhone,  note  on  the  hft  branch 
lines  running  to  Geneva  and 
Grenoble,  and  passing  Chasse 
see  the  masfeive  form  of  Mont- 


Pilat,  plunge  into  the  tunnel, 
cut  through  part  of  Mont- 
Salomon,  and  reach — 

Vienne,  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants  and  very  ancient, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  a  valley  amongst 
mountains.  Vienne  is  mentioned 
by  Caesar  and  by  Ausonius  in  the 
line — 
"  Accolit  Alpinis  opulenta  Vienna 


and  by  Marshal,  who  calls 
it  "  oppulent  Vienna."  Here 
have  been  found  numerous 
remains  of  water  conduits  and 
other  Roman  structures,  the  most 
striking  being  those  of  the  Temple 
of  Augustus  and  Livia.  The 
Museum  contains  several  fine 
specimens  of  pottery,  sculpture, 
and  architectural  fragments  in 
terra-cotta,  &c,  discovered  in 
and  about  the  town.  Vestiges  of 
a  Roman  theatre  may  be  traced 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Pilat,  and 
a  little  below  it  an  obelisk  of  the 
same  date.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  is  the  stately  Cathedral 
of  St.  Maurice,  facing  the  river 
and  rich  in  flamboyant  orna- 
ment. Vienne  was  one  of  the 
first  Christian  settlements  of  the 
West,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
was  the  capital  of  the  first  King- 
dom of  Burgundy.  The  Epistle 
of  its  early  martyrs  is  a 
well-known  and  perfectly  au- 
thentic MS.  of  intense  inter- 
est. The  Dominican  Lavinus 
states  that  Vienne  was  built  by 
Aliobrox,  wbo  ruled  tbe  Celts  at 
a  time  when  Ascaladius  ruled  the 
Assyrians.  In  this  case  it  was 
contemporary  with  Babylon  and 
Thebes.  Jean  Marquis  main- 
tains that  it  was  founded  by  an 
African  exile  108  years  before 
Rome  was  built.  It  was  the 
capital  of   the  Allobroges  when 
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Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  must  have 
been  a  place  of  great  magnificence 
and  beauty.  Passing  along  the 
valley  of  tbe  Ehone,  we  pass 
Tain,  where  the  first  wire  sus- 
pension bridge  in  France  was 
constructed,  obtain  a  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  through  the  valley 
of  Isere,  and  see  on  the  right  the 
castles  of  Chateaubourg  and  Crussol. 

Valence  is  another  town  of 
high  antiquity,  said  to  have  been 
founded  1,500  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  La  Fire's 
artillery  regiment  was  here  when 
Bonaparte  received  his  com- 
mission in  it  as  sub-lieutenant. 
It  was  here  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  Gregoire  du 
Colombier,  and,  proposing  mar- 
riage was  rejected  by  her  parents, 
who  regarded  a  poor  sub-lieu- 
tenant in  an  artillery  regiment 
with  something  akin  to  contempt. 
Bonaparte  remained  three  years 
at  Valence,  where  many  anecdotes 
are  yet  told  of  his  life  there,  and 
went  away  leaving  a  debt  of 
three  francs  and  ten  sous  unpaid 
to  a  pastrycook  named  Coriol. 
Here  is  a  fine  cathedral,  a  citadel, 
and  some  other  public  build- 
ings. 

Orange  is  another  of  the 
localities  made  famous  by  those 
grand  old  conquerors  the  Romans. 
Here  stands  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Roman  buildings  yet  existing 
in  France,  a  triumphal  arch, 
probably  built  a  century  before 
Caesar's  time,  which  is  in  almost 
perfect  preservation  (thei'e  is 
nothing  better  preserved  even  in 
Italy),  and  the  remains  of  a 
large  theatre.  Nero  led  some  of 
the  second  legion  to  Orange. 
From  here  we  reach — 

Avignon,  where  of  old  the 
popes  resided ;  their  throne  is  in 


the  cathedral,  and  close  by  it  is 
their  ancient  palace,  which  we  de- 
scribe elsewhere.  From  here  we 
reach — 

Arles,  famed  for  its  ancient 
Roman  Amphitheatre,  which  we 
have  also  fully  described  (see  page 
315). 

This  amphitheatre,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Titus,  like  that 
of  Nimes,  has  been  used  as  a 
fortress  in  various  wars ;  but  not- 
withstanding its  dilapidation, 
it  is  still  a  magnificent  ruin.  The 
masonry  is  very  perfect,  and  put 
together  without  cement.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  choked  up  to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  by  rubbish, 
and  its  arched  passages  and  vaults 
were  inhabited  by  2,000  people 
of  low  condition. 

The  walls  are  of  great  thick- 
ness ;  and  there  are  many  more 
and  far  more  extensive  vaults 
than  in  the  other  amphitheatre. 
The  blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  of  enormous  thickness, 
and  as  the  ground  was  uneven, 
there  were  great  structures  be- 
neath to  bring  the  work  to  a  level. 
Its  interior  has  been  despoiled, 
and  is  in  a  worse  state  of  decay 
and  neg'ect  than  even  that  at 
Mmes.  The  marble  seats  have 
been  carried  away. 

Next  in  importance  to  the 
amphitheatre  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Theatre,  the  erection 
of  which  dates  back  beyond  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Gaul,  as  far 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Greek 
colonies.  It  was  once  a  grand 
and  beautiful  structure,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  the 
early  Christian  bishops,  and  has 
since  been  greatly  injured  and 
neglected.  Two  columns  are 
standing  in  place  with  their 
capitals,  curiously  differing  in 
their  style  of  workmanship.    One 
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column  is  composed  of  a  beautiful 
brecciated  marble  and  tbe  stump 
of  tbe  alternate  column  is  of  tbe 
same  ;  tbey  formed  a  part  of  tbe 
proscenium.  Bicb  friezes,  en- 
tablatures, and  broken  columns 
strew  tbe  ground.  Tbe  seats 
were  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
remain  very  perfect.  Several 
frescoes  and  statues  have  been 
found  here,  and  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum.  The  Cathedral  of 
St.  Trophimus  was  founded  in  601, 
on  the  site  of  a  Boman  praeto- 
rium.  Its  principal  gateway  is 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Honore  is  a  series 
of  ancient  frescoes,  similar  to 
those  discovered  at  Pompeii. 

The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Library,  &c.  A 
canal  extends  from  here  to  the 
port  of  Bouc  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. According  to  a  poem  of 
Festus  Avienus,  Aries  received 
from  its  neighbours  of  Marseilles 
the  surname  of  Theline,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fruitful  soil.  The 
old  ramparts  here  are  almost  a 
museum  in  themselves.  Aries 
has  been  compared  to  the  tomb 
of  a  dead  and  buried  grandeur, 
and  its  modern  city  to  a  camp  in  a 
sepulchre. 

Pursuing  our  way  we  traverse 
the  great  plain  of  La  Cratj  (the 
Campus  Lapidcus  of  the  Bomans), 
along  a  barren  expanse  covered 
with  stones,  seeing  near  Saint 
C  hamas,  on  the  right  a  Bo  man 
bridge  of  one  arch,  over  the 
Touloubre,  called  Pont  Flavien, 
and  so  on  a  distance  of  54  miles  to 

Marseilles,  anciently  the 
contemporary  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Phocians,  under  the  name  of 
Massilia.  It  was  another  of  the 
great  Boman  cities  in  Gaul,  and 


is  said  at  one  time  to  have 
rivalled  Athens.  Milo  was  ban- 
ished to  Marseilles,  and  his  house 
was  said  to  have  been  one  in  the 
Bue  des  Grandes  Cannes,  which 
was  formerly  decorated  with  an 
ancient  bust,  by  some  believed  to 
have  been  Milo's,  although  popu- 
larly regarded  as  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian saint.  The  place  is  rich  in 
Boman  and  Gothic  relics ;  it  has  a 
population  of  302,650,  and  is  the 
first  seaport  of  France,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a  succession  of  rocky  hills,  ex- 
tending in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
town  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  latter  being  very 
handsome,  the  former  mean  and 
dirty.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  arsenal,  con- 
structed in  1690,  the  ancient 
cathedral,  theatre,  hospital,  re- 
ligious houses,  concert  hall,  and 
governor's  palace.  Its  harbour, 
formed  by  aninletof  thesea  which 
runs  eastward,  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1,200  vessels.  The 
New  Harbour  has  four  docks  or 
basins,  divided  by  cross  piers, 
allowing  vessels  to  pass  from  one 
into  tbe  other,  with  at  each  ex- 
tremity an  outer  harbour  opening 
to  the  sea.  The  series  of  basins 
extends  upwards  of  a  mile,  with 
a  width  of  450  yards.  Tbe 
Bassin  de  la  Joliette  is  the  great 
rendezvous  of  steamers  for  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Adjoining  the  northern  Avant- 
port  is  the  Bassin  Napoleon, 
which  accommodates  the  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  and  the  larger  sailing 
vessels,  with  the  Bassin  Imperiaie 
on  the  north  of  it. 

The  old  part  of  the  city  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek 
settlement,  Massilia.      The  new 
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portion  has  "broad  and  straight 
streets,  with  buildings  remarkable 
for  their  architectural  beauty. 
The  new  Palace  of  Longchamps, 
upon  the  hill  of  Longchamps,  is 
a  series  of  buildings  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  composed  of 
three  parts,  joined  by  colonnades 
in  the  Doric  style.  In  the  centre 
is  the  Chateau  d'PJau,  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  forming  an  alle- 
gorical group  of  the  three  rivers 
— the  Durance,  the  Vigne,  and 
the  Ble — with  bulls  and  tritons. 
On  the  north,  or  left  side,  as  it  is 
approached  from  the  avenue,  is 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and 
on  the  south,  or  right,  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History .  The  terraces, 
garden,  and  monumental  stair- 
cases leading  to  them,  contribute 
to  the  attractions  of  the  edifice, 
which  is  one  of  the  must  attrac- 
tive and  complete  in  the  world. 
The  buildings  and  decorations 
cost  4,114,614  francs,  or  more 
than  £200,000. 

In  Marseilles  are  schools  of  medi- 
cine, drawing,  hydrography,  and 
music  ;  an  observatory ;  several 
learned  societies ;  five  hospitals 
and  a  large  admirable  lazaretto. 
Its  public  library  has  60,000  vol- 
umes; a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  botanical  gardens ;  and  a 
picture  gallery.  South  of  the 
town  and  harbour  may  be  seen  the 
hill  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
with  the  remarkably  curious  chapel 
on  its  summit,  which  contains 
numerous  relics,  and  is  regarded 
with  the  deepest  veneration  by 
sailors  and  fishermen. 

Algiers  has  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  prosperity  of  Mar- 
seilles, as  it  monopolizes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  trade  of  that 
colony.  In  the  year  1720  Mar- 
seilles suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  by  which 


one-half  the  population  of  the 
town  was  swept  away.  It  was 
from  here  that  St.  Louis  sailed 
with  an  immense  fleet  of  galleys 
— all  of  which  Marseilles  fur- 
nished— for  the  Holy  Land. 
Among  the  celebrities  born  here, 
M.  Thiers,  historian  and  ex-pre- 
mier, who  was  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, figures;  together  with 
Pytheas,  the  astronomer ;  Mas- 
caron,  the  preacher ;  Puget,  the 
sculptor ;  the  author  of  "  Astree 
Honore  ;  "  Durfe,  the  botanist; 
Plumier,  Massillon,  Dumarsais, 
Father  Croisat,  and  others. 

Under  the  reign  of  Hugties, 
Count  d' .Aries,  the  Saracens  ra- 
vaged it,  but  it  was  shortly  after 
re-established,  and  became  a  free 
town  in  1226  ;  Charles  of  Anjou 
subdued  it  in  1262;  Louis  XIY. 
deprived  it  of  most  of  the  privi- 
leges it  had  enjoyed  till  his  reign, 
and  built  a  citadel  there. 

The  beauty  and  purity  of  the 
climate  of  Marseilles  is  sometimes 
interrupted  by  a  cold  and  strong 
north-east  wind,  called  the  mis- 
tral ;  but  when  this  does  not 
blow  the  winter  days  are  like 
our  spring.  The  mistral  lasts 
from  three  to  six,  nine,  or  fourteen 
days,  but  seldom  continues  three 
weeks.  It  does  not  blow  at  in- 
tervals, but  with  gradually  in- 
creasing violence,  and  affects  the 
whole  frame,  drying  up  the  skin, 
and  irritating  the  nerves.  Gnats 
are  likewise  the  scourge  of  this 
country,  and  can  only  be  guarded 
against  by  having  a  curtain  of 
gauze,  called  cousiniere,  made 
use  of  at  this  place.  The  scor- 
pion also  infests  the  environs, 
and  even  the  town. 

Steamers  leave  Marseilles  daily 
or  weekly  to  nearly  every  port  on 
the  Mediterranean.  One  line  be- 
longing to  the  French  Messagei  ies 
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Maritime  Company  sail  direct  to 
Constantinople,  stopping  only  at 
Messina  and  Athens  ;  another  goes 
direct  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
stopping  at  Messina  and  Palermo  ; 
a  third  to  Naples,  stopping  only  at 
Civita  Vecchia ;  and  a  fourth,  to 
the  same  place,  stops  at  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Civita  Vecchia  ;  a 
fifth  runs  to  Algiers.  The  same 
company  have  a  line  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinople,  stopping 
at  Jaffa,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Alex- 
andretta,  Ehodes,  and  Smyrna. 
The  company  publish  a  small 
hook,  giving  the  names  of  the 
different  boats,  their  time  of 
starting,  and  fares  from  all  the 
different  points ;  they  may  be 
obtained  gratis  at  the  Company's 
office  in  Paris  or  Marseilles.  The 
fare  and  time  of  sailing  being 
changeable,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  these  books.  A  tourist  was 
once  kept  waiting  in  Marseilles 
three  days  on  account  of  follow- 
ing implicitly  an  English  guide- 
book. Travellers  to  Spain,  not 
wishing  to  return  to  Paris,  gene- 
rally take  steamers  from  Mar- 
seilles. They  leave  here  weekly 
for  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Alicante, 
and  Algiers. 

From  Marseilles  to  Nice  :  dis- 
tance, 155  miles  ;  time,  six  hours 
and  thirty  minutes.  Pursuing 
our  route  to  Nice  we  reachToulon, 
Hyeres,  and  Cannes,  (all  of  which 
are  described  in  a  separate  route) 
and  passing  by  Antibes,  a  halting- 
place  of  increasing  importance, 
we  reach — 

Nice  —  in  Greek,  victory  — 
beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Paglion,  on  the  Meditt- rra- 
nean,  98  miles  from  Turin.  It 
commands  a  fine  southern  aspect, 
and  is  protected  from  the  chilling 
winds  of  the  north  by  a  spur  of 
the  Alps,  and  has  a  spacious  and 


secure  harbour.  It  was  ceded 
with  Savoy  to  France  by  Sardinia 
in  1859,  and  has  been  thereby 
greatly  improved.  Population, 
about  55,000.  The  Hotel  de 
France,  admirably  conducted  by 
Mr.  Zundel,  is  beautifully  situa- 
ted on  the  Quay  Massena,  near 
the  Promenade  Anglais. 

An  excursion  from  Nice  should 
be  made  to  Monaco,  the  oldest 
and  smallest  kingdom  in  the 
world.  For  its  age,  the  present 
prince  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Grimaldi  of  the  tenth  century, 
who  drove  the  Saracens  from  his 
dominions.  For  its  size,  you 
can  to-day  shoot  an  arrow  over  it 
in  any  direction  ;  yet  it  possesses 
a  palace,  ships,  harbour,  a  news- 
paper, a  patron  saint  (whose  fete 
takes  place  on  the  27th  of 
January),  ramparts,  cannon,  etc. 
Monaco,  the  capital  of  the  smallest 
European  monarchy  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  comprises  the  town 
and  a  very  small  territory  beyond 
it.  The  olive,  lemon,  vine,  and 
orange  grow  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  hotels  are  the  Prince 
Albert,  Bellione,  and  Be  Paris. 
The  population  is  about  2,000. 
A  mile  from  here  farther  on  is 
Monte  Carlo,  which  contains  a 
gambling  establishment,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 
On  the  promontory  stands  the 
handsome  building  of  the  casino, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea.  The  railway  station  is  close 
to  the  casino. 

The  lie  St.  Honor  at  contains 
the  ruins  of  a  convent  church, 
which  a  year  or  two  ago  was 
restored,  the  baptistery,  a  castle 
built  in  the  tenth  century,  con- 
sisting of  a  tower  and  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel.  The  Bishop  of 
Frejus  purchased  the  island  in 
1858  for  a  colony  of  monks  estab- 
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lished  here  under  the    order   of 
St.  Francis. 

Nice  is  a  town  of  importance. 
The    new   town,  the    old   town, 
and  the    port,    are   regarded    as 
the   principal   parts.      La    Place 
Napoleon      in     a     large     quad- 
rangle, planted    with   trees,   and 
containing  the  post  office,  is   in 
the  extreme   upper   part    of  the 
town.     The  Alps    terminate   the 
prospect   on   one   side,    and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other.    The 
Paglion,  which  represents  a  large 
ditch  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
is  generally  dry,  separates  the  old 
and  new  town.     It  is  crossed  by- 
three   bridges — the  Pont   Yi  ux, 
Pont  Neuf,   and  the  Pont  Napo- 
leon.     The   busy   square   of  La 
Place  Mesuria  is  at  the  north  end 
of  Pont  Neuf,  adjoining  which  is 
the  Avenue  du  Prince  Imperial, 
the  Rue  Messena,   Quai  Massena, 
and  Quai  St.  Jean  Baptiste.     The 
southern  part  of  the  Quai  Massena 
is  joined  by  the  Jardin  Publique, 
which    contains     some    splendid 
palms ;    from  the   west    of   this 
public   square  extends   the  Pro- 
menades   des  Anglais  along  the 
shore,    skirted   on   one    side   by 
elegant  villas  and  hotels.     This 
promenade   contains    the    casino, 
reading-hall,  and  concert-rooms. 
For  800  ft,    above   the   level   of 
the  sea   rises  an   insulated  mass 
of  limestone,    on   which    stands 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  destroyed 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  1706. 
From  here  can  be  seen  on  a  clear 
day  the  island  of  Corsica.     The 
house   in    which    Garibaldi  was 
born  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  port.     The  geneahty  of  the 
winter  of  Nice  attracts  large  num- 
bers of  invalids  and  visitors. 

The  English  and  American 
bankers  are — Avigdor  &  Son,  10, 
Place  Napoleon  ;    branch  office  : 


Quai  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  adjoining 
Hotel  Chaicvain.     The  hotels  are 
des    Anglais,    Grande    Bretagne 
d' Angleterre,     Grand,     Chauvin, 
de    France,    Luxembourg,   de   la 
Mediterranee,  Royal,  de  la  Pax, 
and  de   Nice.      Nice  abounds  in 
good  boarding-houses,   the  names 
of    which    are    Pension    Rivoir, 
Millet,  Manne  Villa,  and  Anglaise. 
At  Cimies  are  the  Pensions,  Villa 
Geiin,  Villa  Maria,  Villa  Visconti. 
Furnished  apartments  are  let  here 
only  for  the  season,  and  about  the 
same   price   as   at   Paris.       Con- 
sumptive    and     delicate    visitors 
prefer  Longchamps  and  Carabacel, 
while   Cimies  is   chosen  for   the 
asthmatieal.      The  Promenade  des 
Anglais  and  the  Jardin  Publique, 
with  their  sea  breezes,  are  favour- 
ites with  the  strong  and  healthy. 
At  Ciruics,  three  miles  from  Nice, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, capable  of  holding  seven 
or   eight  thousand   persons,    and 
measuring     210     by     175    feet; 
another   excursion  to  St.   Andre, 
containing   the    ruins  of  an    old 
castle  and  an  interesting  grotto  ; 
and    to    the.  valley   of  the   Var. 
Tourists  generally  prefer  travelling 
by  diligence,  but  the  railway  runs 
as  far  as  Mentone.     Leaving  Nice 
we  arrive  at  Yillefranche,  a  small 
well-sheltered  town  on  a  beautiful 
bay,  and  accessible  to  the  largest 
ships.  The  American  Government 
has  established  a  naval  store  here 
for  its   Mediterranean   squadron. 
From   Villefranche    we    cross    a 
peninsula    of    olive    groves    and 
pass  Beaulieu  and  Esa :   the  lat- 
ter   standing  on  a  cliff    with  its 
castle  presents  a  very  picturesque 
effect. 

The  country  abounds  in  fine 
drives,  and  the  scenery  is  very 
grand.  Here  there  is  lately 
established  a  casino,  with  reading, 
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ball,  and  concert  rooms.  The 
railway  is  now  finished  from 
Marseilles  to  Genoa.  The  price 
at  the  hotels,  pensions,  and  lodg- 
ings are  very  reasonable  here. 
The  Hotels  are  —  du  Pavilion, 
des  Anglaise,  Grand,  d'ltalie,  du 
Louvre  —  de  la  Mediterranee, 
d' Angleterre.  The  Pensions  are : 
Villa  Prau,  Villa  Imbuti.  The 
population  is  10,000.  The  next 
place  of  sufficient  note  is — 

Mentone,  a  favourite  resort  of 
consumptives,  being  more  shel- 
tered than  Nice,  the  town  being 
sbeltered  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  mistral  or  north-east 
blows. 

Route  7. 

MARSEILLES  TO  TOULON 
AND  CANNES. 

(g^^ETWEEN  Marseilles 
$,(I]j|s   and   Toulon    the   places 

G nOfP  We  Pa'SS  are  Su°k  as  ^e" 
2^gj2^  mand  no  special  notice. 

Toulon,  thirty  -  six 
miles  from  Marseilles,  is  an  an- 
cient and  opulent  town  on  the 
Mediterranean,  protected  towards 
the  north  by  lofty  mountains.  It 
originally  bore  the  name  of  the 
Roman  general,  Telo  Martius, 
who  laid  the  foundations.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  and  had  scarcely  risen 
from  the  ruins  when  it  was  again 
ravaged  by  African  pirates.  It 
was  re-established  in  1000  by  the 
Counts  of  Marseille,  but  again 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  in  1176 
and  1197,  who  carried  away  its 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  Under  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  Toulon  as- 
sumed more  stability.  In  order 
to    oppose   the    African   pirates, 


Louis  XII.  commenced  the  great 
tower,  which  was  finished  by 
Francis  I.  In  1594,  Henry  IV. 
enlarged  and  fortified  the  town, 
and  constructed  the  two  great 
moles.  Louis  XIV.  built  at  the 
entrance  of  the  road  the  fort  of 
Eguillette  and  that  of  St.  Louis, 
and  constructed  the  arsenal  and 
fortifications,  almost  as  they  are 
at  present.  Besides  the  revolu- 
tions which  Toulon  experienced 
in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
it  sustained  in  1707  a  siege  against 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was 
aided  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets.  The  English  obtained  pos- 
session of  Toulon  in  1793,  but 
soon  evacuated  it.  At  Toulon, 
young  Bonaparte,  for  the  first 
time  in  command,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  vast 
military  genius  in  planning  and 
directing  the  batteries  on  the 
heights  of  Bregaillon,  Evesca, 
and  Lambert,  which  positions 
commanded  all  the  forts  held  by 
the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  they 
opened  their  fire  the  British  and 
Spanish  fleets  were  standing  out 
to  sea.  In  1707  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets,  and  an  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  army,  bombarded 
the  city,  but  were  compelled  to 
retire.  The  Musee  de  la  Marine 
and  the  Botanical  Garden — the 
last  is  outside  the  town — are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  and  the  new,  which 
are  connected  by  a  canal,  and 
open  into  a  road  for  ships,  which 
is  covered  and  defended  by  cas- 
tles and  batteries.  The  harbour, 
constructed  by  Louis  XIV.,  has  a 
fine  arsenal,  where  there  is  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  building 
and  fitting  out  vessels. 

Hyeres. — (Hotels  :  lies  d'Or, 
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deV  Orient)  Population  10,800. 
This  place  is  a  favourite  winter 
resort  of  invalids,  the  mild  cli- 
mate being  particularly  noticeable. 
At  Les  Arcs  a  branch  line  goes 
to  Dragxjignan.  At  Frejus  are 
some  interesting  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  town,  quays,  fortifi- 
cations, sewers,  baths,  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  &c. 

Cannes  is  a  seaport  town, 
ileasantly  situated  on  the  Medi- 
erranean.  It  is  famed  for  its 
klubrity,  which  has  induced  a 
umber  of  English  families  to 
hake  it  a  winter  residence.  The 
late  Lord  Brougbam,  attracted 
by  the  beauties  of  the  spot,  took 
ip  his  residence  here,  and  died 
lere  on  the  7th  of  May,  1868. 
Bonaparte  landed  near  here  after 
is  escape  from  Elba. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
n  oil,  fruit,  perfumery,  and  sar- 
ines. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Cannes  by  boat  to  the 
lies  de  Lerins.  The  He  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite is  covered  with  pine  woods, 
and  upon  the  summit  is  the  cita- 
dsl,  built  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Richelieu,  enlarged  by 
tie  Spaniards,  and  finally  rebuilt 
ater  the  plans  of  Vauban.  In  a 
nnge  of  cells,  the  solitary  window 
o:'  each  of  which  looks  towards 
tie  coast,  is  the  dungeon  in  which 
ftr  twelve  years  (1686  to  1698) 
the  mysterious  prisoner  so  well 
brown  as  the  man  with  the 
iron  mask  was  confined. 

In  1770,  St.  Michael  relates  in 
a  book  he  published  the  story  of 
the  unfortunate  being,  and  speaks 
d  the  secret  marriage  of  Cardinal 
ilazarin  and  Queen  Anne.  The 
Ourt  displayed  great  interest  in 
lae  affair,  and  took  every  pains 
t)  keep  the  identity  of  the  pri- 
smer  in  the  dark.  When  the  Bas- 


tille fell,  the  prisoner' 8  room  and 
the  register  were  eagerly  searched, 
for  a  clue  to  his  identity,  but  in 
vain. 

The  Abbe  Soulaire  tried  to 
prove  that  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Iron  Mask  were  twins,  and  that 
Louis  XIII.  to  prevent  disaster 
to  the  royal  family  caused  the 
last  born  to  be  secretly  brought 
up,  and  he  having  after  Mazarin's 
death  discovered  his  relationship 
to  the  king,  was  doomed  to  life- 
long imprisonment. 

On  this  island  are  about  fifty 
Arabs  from  Algeria,  confined  by 
the  French  Government  for  poli- 
tical offences.  They  live  in  much 
the  same  primitive  way  as  in  their 
native  country ;  and  the  com- 
mandant allows  visitors  to  visit 
them,  and  they  seem  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  attention  of  visitors. 

Route   8. 

NICE  TO  MENTONE  AND 
GENOA  BY  THE  COR- 
NICHE  ROAD. 

pROM  Nice  to  Men- 
tone  has  been  given  on  a 
previous  page  and  the  en- 
tire distance  can  be  done 
by  Corniche  Road,  but  it 
is  most  agreeable  to  proceed  to 
Monaco  andMentone  by  rail,  and 
by  diligence  or  carriage  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey.  At  the 
Bridge  of  St.  Louis,  which  spans 
a  beautiful  ravine,  we  enter 
the  Italian  territory  after  quitting 
Mentone.  The  luggage  is  in- 
spected at  St.  Mauro,  close  to  the 
frontier,  Near  St.  Louis  on  the 
shore  are  some  caves,  in  which 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals, 
and  also  weapons  and  other  im- 
plements of  flint  have  been  dis- 
covered. Crossing  the  promon- 
tory of  Murtola  we  reach— 
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The  garrison  town  of  Yenti- 
miglia.  The  hotel  is  La  Grande 
Bretagne.  Two  ancient  mile- 
stones, one  is  inscribed  with  tne 
signature  of  Augustus  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  with  the 
numerals  DXC  (590).  We 
see  Monte  Appio  in  the  range 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  two 
towers  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Roman  fort.  Three  miles 
farther  from  here  is  Bordighera, 
remarkable  for  its  quantity  of  date 
palms.  The  hotel  is  d '  Angleterre. 
Passing  along  the  coast  we  reach 
St.  Remo  ;  the  hotels  are  de 
Londres,  d'" Angleterre,  Victoria, 
Royal.  It  is  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  rising  from  the  sea- 
shore, covered  with  plantations 
of  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  palm 
trees.  Here  is  a  very  old  Gothic 
church  well  worthy  a  visit.  This 
town  is  greatly  sought  by  in- 
valids, as  the  air  is  very  mild. 
Passing  through  Arm  a,  where 
there  is  an  ancient  castle,  we  come 
to  Riva,  and  next  reach  San 
Stefano  al  Mare,  a  fishing 
village  ;  and  farther  on  we  reach 
San  Lorenzo,  and  then  Porto 
Maurizio, — the  hotel,  du  Com- 
merce. A  large  trade  in  olive  oil 
is  done  here,  and  the  port 
is  much  frequented  by  small 
trading  vessels  traversing  the 
Mediterranean.  The  next  place 
is  Oneglia,  —  hotel,  Victoria. 
'Ihis  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
French,  1792.  It  is  approached 
by  a  wire  suspension  over  the 
torrent  of  Impero,  and  it  abounds 
in  vineyards.  From  here  we 
reach  Alassio, — the  hotel  {de  la 
Belle  Italie),  a  busy  seaport  town, 
which  contains  the.  ruins  of  a  round 
tower.  Crossing  Cape  Santa 
Croce  the  delightful  valley  of  Al- 
henga  is  passed  through.  At  Lu- 
signa  resided  Mauame  de  Genlis, 


a  little  to  the  left  as  we  ap- 
proach Albexga,  which  contains 
many  Eoman  remains,  with  three 
castellated  towers  dating  from  the 
feudal  times  ;  and  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, above  the  doorways  of  which 
are  bas-reliefs  engraved  with 
runic  emblems.  The  interior  has 
an  octagonal  structure  on 
Corinthian  pillars,  which  now 
forms  the  haptistery.  We  pass  a 
long  distance  by  the  sea-shore  for 
some  distance,  and  arrive  at — 

Finale  Marina, — the  hotel,  de 
Venise ;  on  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of 
several  forts  "built  by  the  kings  of 
Spain,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged.  Passing  along  the 
tunnel  cut  through  the  Capo  di 
Noli,  an  interesting  walled  town, 
the  road  continues  under  over- 
hanging cliffs,  in  the  crevices 
of  which  grow  fine  aloes.  From 
here  is  a  fine  view  of  Genoa. 
Opposite  Spotorno  is  the  Isola 
dei  JBergeggi,  which  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  and  abhey. 
Leaving  Bekgeggi,  Vado,  anc 
other  places,  Savona  is  reached 
the  hotel  here  is  Suisse.  There  ar 
some  fine  paintings  and  wroo< 
carvings  in  the  cathedral 
pottery  is  manufactured  here;  an 
not  far  from  it  is  the  sanctuar 
of  Nostra  Signora  di  Miset  icordi* 
containing  many  fine  old  paint} 
ings,  one  by  Domenichino,  "  The 
Presentation  of  the  Virgil 
Mary." 

By  train  from  Savona  we  pass, 
through  a  picturesque  country  to 
Albisola.  Close  to  the  sea  along 
the  coast  we  come  to  Yarazze  : 
here  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  tol 
a  large  extent.  Cogoletto  i; 
supposed  to  be  the  birthplace  ol 
Columbus.  There  is  a  large  i 
foundry  just  outside  the  townjt 
for    shot    and    shell.       BeyoncW 
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here  the  country  is  very  fine, 
being  diversified  with  every  kind 
of  landscape  till  we  reach  Aren- 
zana.  At  Voltri  there  exist  some 
very  valuable  sulphur  springs 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  dis- 
orders ;  it  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
paper  manufacture.  At  Pegli 
the  hotel  is  Michael.  There  are 
three  famous  villas,  each  worthy 
of  a  visit,  hut  an  order  must  he 
obtained  at  the  Palazzo  Palla- 
vinciniin  the  Strado  Felice  Genoa. 
The  Villa  Grimaldi  has  a  good 
botanic  garden ;  the  Villa  Doria 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles 
V.  by  a  wealthy  merchant.  The 
Villa  Pallavincini  has  beautiful 
pleasure  a  rounds.  In  the  church 
of  Mont'  Oliveto  is  a  picture, 
"The  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
by  Francesco  Zucchi. 

SlESTKI    DE    PONENTE.  —  At  the 

back  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence, 
is  La  Madonna  del  Gazo,  a 
chapel  with  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  the  church  of  Sa.n  Pier- 
darena  are  some  grand  paintings 
and  frescoes.  The  Villa  Impe- 
rial e,  the  Palazzo  Spinola,  and 
the  Palazzo  Saule  are  each  wortu 
a  visit.  Our  next  resting-place 
is  Genoa  ;  for  description  see 
Sardinia. 

Route  9. 

PARIS  TO  BREST. 

^E  now  leave  Paris  for  a 
|  journey  of  387  miles  to 
Brest,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Brittany,  one  of  the 
chief  stations  of  the 
French  navy,  possessing  one  of 
the  best  h arbours  in  the  world. 
"We  start  from  the  Mont  Par- 
nasse,  leave  Versailles  behind 
us,  with  the  military  college  of 
St.  Cyr,  the  ancient  priory  of 
St.  Thomas. 


We  pass  Rambovillet.  and 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  near  Eper- 
non.  At  Ma  in  tenon  we  see 
the  castle  which  Louis  XIV. 
gave  to  the  widow  of  the  poet 
Scarron,  Franchise  d'Aubigne, 
whom  the  king  married  here. 
The  lady  is  better  known  as 
Madame  Main  tenon.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  the  gigantic  aque- 
duct for  conveying  water  from 
the  Euse  to  Versailles.  They  ex- 
tend from  here  to  Pqntgown,  and 
were  commenced  by  Louis  XV. 
(see  previous  page),  on  which 
forty  thousand  troops  were  em- 
ployed at  one  time.  We  cross  the 
Voise  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Jean, 
over  viaducts  of  respectively  18 
and  32  arches  ;  reaching — 

Chaktres,47  miles  south- v.  est 
from  Paris,  a  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  noted  for  its  corn- 
flour market,  which  is  the  largest 
in  France,  and  its  cathedral  one 
of  themost  magnificent  in  Europe. 
Built  in  the  early  Gothic  style, 
of  vast  dimensions  and  elegant 
proportions,  it  was  the  first  church 
in  France,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
Its  length  is  425  feet ;  the  tallest 
spire  is  304  fett  in  height ;  and 
tne  apex  of  the  roof  112  feet. 
The  western  portal  is  very  in- 
ferior to  the  lateral  portals,  and 
its  painted  glass  is  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  finest  in  France. 
The  Gothic  sculpturing  of  the 
screen  that  separates  tbe  choir 
from  the  aisles  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  country.  Here  St. 
Bernard  preached  his  second  cru- 
sade in  1145.  In  1594  Henri 
IV.  was  crowned  here,  Rheims 
being  at  the  time  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  Leaguers.  There  is  an 
obelisk  to  the  memory  of  General 
Marceau,  who  was  born  here  iu 
1769  ;  it  stands  in  Place  Marceau, 
and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
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tien  :  "  Soldat  a  16  ans ;  General 
a  23;  ilmourat  a  27."  It  also 
contains  an  episcopal  palace,  vast 
barracks,  a  public  library  of 
30,000  volumes.  Chartres  -was 
long  held  by  the  English,  from 
-whom  it  was  taken  in  1432.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Regnier 
the  poet,  and  Fierre  Nicole  the 
mathematician.  Several  Druid- 
ical  vestiges  exist  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nogent-le-Rotrotj,  a  plea- 
sant town  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, which  contains  about  6,000 
inhabitants,  having  four  streets, 
with  a  meadow  in  the  centre, 
contains  the  picturesque  ruin 
of  an  ancient  chateau,  which  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  Sully. 
There  were  three  hospitals  here, 
in  one  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Sully  and  that  of  his  wife,  but 
these  were  destroyed  by  the  re- 
volutionists.  We  next  arrive  at — 

Le  Mans.— The  principal 
edifice  here  is  the  Gothic  and 
Romanesque  Cathedral  of  St. 
Jullen,  commenced  in  the  ninth 
and  completed  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  windows  are  tilled 
with  beautiful  painted  glass. 
Here  are  the  monuments  of 
Francis  I.,  of  Henry  II.,  of  the 
Queen  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
and  Charles  of  Anjou.  Le  Mans 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Maine,  under  Clovis, 
and  during  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne it  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  towns  in  France. 
Henry  II.  of  England  was  born 
here,  and  derived  his  name,  Plan- 
tagenet,  from  plant  and  genet,  a 
kind  of  broom  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Maine,  of  which 
his  father  used  habitually  to 
wear  a  sprig  in  his  hat. 

Le  Mans  was  twice  pillaged 
by  the  Normans  in  the  ninth  and 


tenth  centuries ;  the  theatre  of 
war  between  the  Count  of  Anjou 
and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  in 
the  eleventh;  burnt  in  the  twelfth 
and  in  the  fifteenth  centuries ; 
ravaged  by  the  plague  in  the 
sixteenth  ;  and  given  up  to  the 
horrors  of  famine  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth.  All  these 
calamities  tended  to  diminish  it ; 
but  since  1789  Le  Mans  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. It  now  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  t  >wn,  and  is 
partly  enclosed  with  Roman 
walls.  Some  of  the  old  streets 
are  very  dark,  narrow,  damp, 
and  gloomy.  In  addition  to  its 
cathedral  it  has  several  other 
churches,  a  town  hall,  prefecture, 
theatre,  two  hospitals,  a  college, 
seminary,  museum,  and  public 
library.  The  manufactures  are 
coarse  linen,  woollen  fabrics,  and 
wax  candles.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  frightful  slaughter  that 
took  place  in  1793,  when  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Tendean 
soldiers  took  pi  ace,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty French  republicans  not 
only  slaughtered  the  soldiers,  but 
also  their  miserable  wives  and 
children. 

From  Le  Mans  there  is  a 
branch  railroad,  which  brings  us 
to— 

Alencon.  —The  principal  ho- 
tels are  the  Grand  Cerfa.nd  d'An- 
gleterre.  The  town  is  situated  in 
a  large  plain  at  the  confluence  of 
the  barthe  and  the  Briaute.  It 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Aulerci.  Henry  IV.  took  it  in 
lo89.  At  a  short  distance  from 
.Alencon  was  bom  Marshal  de 
Matignon,  who  saved  the  Pro- 
testants of  this  town  in  1592. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  cathe- 
dral, and  public  library.  Its 
trade  consists  of  tanneries,  cider 
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distilleries,  bleaching,  spinning, 
and  printing;  the  manufacture 
of  embroideries  is  extensive.  The 
celebrated  lace  called  point 
d'Alencon  is  made  here  ;  the 
manufacture  of  it  was  established 
and  protected  by  Colbert.  The 
crystals  called  d'Alencon  dia- 
monds are  found  in  its  vicinity. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  editor  of  the 
infamous  journal,  Fere  Duchesne, 
■was  born  here,  and  here  he  was  led 
trembling  and  weeping  to  the 
scaffold  on  which  he  condemned  so 
many  thousands  of  innocent  per- 
sons to  die  a  cruel  death.  He 
was  executed  in  1793,  exhibiting 
in  his  last  moments,  as  might 
be  expected  by  those  who  know 
the  stuff  such  horrible  things  are 
made  of,  the  most  contemptible 
cowardice. 
"We  pass  the  town  of  Vitre,  the 
birthplace  of  Savary,  which  has  a 
population  of  900,  and  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Chateau 
des  Rocher,  where  Madame  de 
Sevigne  wrote  most  of  her 
famous  "letters."  Her  bed- 
room and  cabinet  are  pointed  out 
here,  as  is  also  a  fine  portrait  of 
her  by  Mignard.  Seven  miles 
S."W.  of  Yitre  is  a  celebrated 
Druidical  monument  called  "  La 
Roche  aux  Fees"  consisting  of 
43  huge  rude  stones,  eight  up- 
right and  the  others  laid  horizon- 
tally on  the  tops.  The  Yilaine 
rises  near  Vitre.  "We  now  arrive 
at  the  ancient  capital  of  Brittany, 

Rennes — situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Hie  and  Yilaine. 
The  Yilaine  runs  through  the 
town,  dividing  it.  into  two  parts. 
It  is  nearly  all  modern,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fire  which  in  1720 
broke  out  and  lasted  seven  days. 
Nearly   every    building    in    the 


town  was  destroyed.  The  lower 
or  new  town  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  upper  town, 
which  stands  on  an  eminence, 
is  the  finest  and  most  consider- 
able portion  ;  it  contains  the 
theatre,  university,  academy, 
school  of  artillery,  the  old  town 
gate,  a  board  of  trade,  an  arsenal, 
cathedral,  picture  gallery  (the 
Lyceum), and  seminary,  schools  of 
law  and  medicine,  a  normal 
school,  and  library,  containing 
30,000  volumes.  It  has  also 
some  fine  public  walks  and  gar- 
dens. A  large  trade  is  done  here 
in  butter,  honey,  wax,  and  linen 
goods.  The  butter  made  at 
Prevalaye,  a  league  from  Rennes, 
is  not  equalled  by  any  in  France, 
except  perhaps  that  which  comes 
from  the  Valley  of  Campon  on 
the  Adour,  one  league  from  Bag- 
neres.  The  hotels  are  de  France 
and  Julien.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster besieged  Rennes  unsuc- 
cessfully in  1357  ;  in  1555  Henry 
II.  held  a  Parliament  here,  and 
in  1673  the  English  bombarded  it 
without  success. 

St.  Malo,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
is  about  forty  miles  from  Bennes. 
It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  con- 
nected by  the  Sillon,  a  causeway, 
with  the  main  land,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  castle  and  strong 
bastioned  walls.  Chateaubriand, 
Dugay,  Trouin,  Jacques  Carrier, 
who  discovered  Canada  in  1534  ; 
Maupertuis,  La  Bourdonnaye, 
and  La  Metherie,  were  natives  of 
St.  Malo.  The  coast  near  this 
town  abounds  with  rocks,  on 
some  of  which  forts  have  been 
erected.  There  is  daily  com- 
munication between  Rennes  and 
St.  Malo.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  about  50,000. 

We  are  here  in  the  neighbour- 
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nood  of  Broons,  the  birthplace  of 
Bertrand  Drtguesclin,  the  great 
world-wide  famous  and  chival- 
rous French  captain,  of  the  15th 
century.  He  was  the  tenth  child 
of  Robert  Duguesclin,  and  so 
remarkably  ill-f avoured  that  the 
historian  assures  us  "  B  amour 
maternal,  tout  ingenieux  guJ  il  est 
a  se  troniper1,  he  quit  sefaire  illu- 
sion sur  cet  article.'"  He  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  castle  of  La 
Motte  Broons,  of  which  no 
ves'iges  remain,  but  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  marked  by  an 
alley  of  trees,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  on  the  spot  at  the  cost 
of  the  department. 

Resuming  oxu'  jonrney  at 
Rennes  we  arrive  at  St.  Brietjc, 
a  commercial  town,  with  a  har- 
bour on  the  Gouet,  at  the  end  of 
a  gulf,  half  a  league  from  the 
sea,  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  four  or  five  hundred  tons.  It 
has  a  population  of  15,000,  and 
sends  out  a  considerable  number 
of  ships  to  the  Colonies  and  to 
distant  fisheries.  Boats  also  run 
from  here  to  St.  Malo  and  to  the 
Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Passing  on  we  reach  Morlaix, 
an  old  well-to-do  little  place,  pic- 
turesquely situated,  with  15,000 
inhabitants,  a  commodious  har- 
bour, fortified  castle,  town  hall,  &c. 
The  aspect  of  the  town  will 
remind  some  of  the  old  Breton 
proverb,  "  From  the  garret  to  the 
garden,  as  they  say  at  Morlaix." 
In  1522,  Francis  I.  having  com- 
mitted some  depredations  on  Eng- 
lish merchants  in  French  ports, 
Ht my  VIII.  despatched  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  who  entered  the  port  of 
Morlnix  with  fifty  vessels,  pil- 
laged the  town,  set  fire  to  the 
houses, and  massacre  d  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  retiring  to  their  ships  600 
of  the  retreating  Saxons,  as  the 


Bretons  call  the  English,  were 
intercepted  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  slaughtered  near  a  spring 
now  called  Fontaine  dcs  Anglais, 
near  which  is  the  Cour  Beaumont, 
a  very  fine  promenade,  two  miles 
in  leng-th.  Here  General  Moreau 
was  born.  Steamers  run  from 
Morlaix  to  Havre  once  a  week. 
Time,  eighteen  horns.  BTotel:  Be 
Paris. 

From  thence,  a  distance  of  310 
miles  from  our  starting-point, 
Paris,  we  soon  reach  the  famous 
seaport  of  — 

Brest,  one  of  the  chief  naval 
arsenals  and  ports  of  France, 
and  a  fortress  of  first  class,  ad- 
vantageously situated  near  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  department 
Finisterre  (the  Land's  End  of 
France).  It  was  the  Brustum 
of  the  Romans,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  world. 
This  harbour,  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  largest  fleet,  is  nearly 
land-locked,  being  accessible  only 
through  a  narrow  and  well-for- 
tified throat,  Be  Goulet,  and  ex- 
tending far  inland  in  two  branches, 
one  running  up  to  Landerneau, 
the  other  toward  Chateaulin. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  summit 
and  sides  of  a  kind  of  projecting 
ridge,  and  some  of  its  streets 
are  too  steep  to  be  passable  ex- 
cept on  foot.  A  narrow  but  deep 
creek,  which  is  in  fact  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
the  Penfeld,  running  up  from  the 
harbour  behind  this  ridge,  serves 
as  the  basm  to  the  dockyard,  and 
divides  the  town  on  its  left  bank 
from  the  suburb. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  first  recog- 
nised the  immense  value  of  Brest 
as  a  seaport  and  arsenal  of  war. 
Its  fortifications  were  extended 
and  strengthened  by  Vauban. 
Here    Mary     Queen     of     Scots 
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landed  on  her  way  to  St.  Ger- 
main. In  1649  it  was  vainly- 
attacked  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Berkeley.  The  popula- 
tion of  Brest* is  80,000;  the 
principal  hotel  is  des  Voyagenrs. 

To  visit  the  dockyard  you 
must  obtain  a  written  permit 
from  the  Ministre  de  la  Marine  at 
Paris.  Its  barracks  are  capable 
of  accommodating  10,000  men. 
The  city  is  divided  by  the  port 
into  two  parts,  which  communi- 
cate only  by  boats. 

Brest  has  many  important 
educational  establishments,  a 
medical  school,  a  naval  school, 
a  commercial  college,  a  school  of 
hydrography,  a  public  library, 
botanical  garden,  and  observa- 
tory. The  Hospital  Marine,  con- 
taining 1,400  invalids,  is  one  of 
the  best  conducted  establishments 
on  the  Continent.  Before  Na- 
poleon III.  so  vastly  improved 
Cherbourg  this  port  took  the 
foremost  rank  of  all  in  France. 

Route  10. 
PARIS  TO  ORLEANS,  BOR- 
DEAUX, AND  BAYON^'E. 
PROCEEDING-  along  the 
^)/\  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
we  reach  Choisy,  '  a 
flourishing  manufaotur- 
y  town  for  soap,  por- 
celain, glass,  morocco  leatner, 
and  chemicals.  Near  Savigny 
is  a  fine  chateau  occupied  by 
the  Princess  Ecknnihl.  We  next 
come  to  Etampes.  The  hotel 
here  is  du  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
It  is  situated  near  a  confluence  of 
three  rivers,  which  turn  upwards 
of  fifty  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  church  of  Notre  Dame 
has  a  fine  spire  and  a  handsomely 
decorated  interior.  Passing  some 
few  stations  we  come  to — 


Orleans,  the  well-known  old 
town  on  the  Loire,  over  which  is  a 
magnificent  bridge  of  nine  arches. 
The  hotels  are  d  Orleans,  du 
Loiret,  and  des  Trois  Empereurs. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  an 
antiquated  style.  The  streets  are 
tolerably  regular,  but  narrow  and 
incommodious.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Gothic  cathedral 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cro-s, 
with  an  apsidal  east  end,  the  west 
end  terminating  in  three  portals, 
with  lofty  flanking  towers/ 

The  Hotel  de  la  Marie,  or  town 
hall,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  been  recently  restored.  A 
statue  by  Princess  Marie,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  Philippe,  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  Marie.  Orleans  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
besieged  by  Attila  451.  In  1481 
it  was  besieged  by  the  English, 
and  vzas  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Quitting  Orleans 
we  pass  Meting.  Three  miles 
from  here  Louis  XI.  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Clery,  mentioned  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Quentin  Durward." 

At  Baetjgency,  the  donjon 
tower  is  a  conspicuous  object,  115 
feet  in  height.  Near  the  ancient 
castle  is  Menars  le  Chateau. 

Vichy;  can  be  reached  from 
Orleans,  though  from  Paris  by 
Montargis  and  Nevers  is  the 
shorter  route.  To  Vterzon 
Junction  by  the  Orleans  aud 
Limoges  Railway  is  a  flat,  unin- 
teresting country. 

Mehtjn-stjr-  Yevre  is  a  place  of 
some  inteiest.  Nine  mil es  beyond 
is  Viergon,  where  Charles  VII. 
resided  in  the  castle  there  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  About  sixteen 
miles  farther  we  reach  Botjeges, 
one  of  the  chief  arsenals  of  France. 
The  hotels  are  de  France  and  Croix 
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d'Or.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
Etienne  is  a  grand  structure 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  bas-reliefs  in  the  portals  are 
remarkably  line;  in  the  crypt  are 
some  handsome  monuments,  and 
the  interior  contains  some  hand- 
some stained-glass  windows.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  fine  building. 
We  join  the  direct  line  from  Paiis 
t )  Vichy  at — 

Saincaize. — The  remainder  of 
the  journey  is  not  particularly 
interesting  till  we  arrive  at  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of — 

Vichy.—  The  hotels  are  des 
Ambassadeurs,  de  la  Paix,  des 
Princes,  des  Bains,  and  du  Pare. 
The  springs  are  both  acid  and 
alkaline.  These  baths  were  re- 
sorted to  at  the  time  the  Romans 
occupied  the  country,  inasmuch 
as  fragments  of  marble  baths  and 
Roman  coins  have  been  found 
in  Vichy  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  park  of  twenty-six  acres 
forms  an  agreeable  promenade. 

Blois  is  situated  on  the  river 
Loire,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
bridge  of  eleven  arches.  The  hotel 
is  d' Angleterre.  The  cathedral, 
the  Jesuit's  college,  the  episcopal 
palace,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings.  The  botanic  gardens 
are  worth  a  visit.  The  quay  lines 
each  bank  of  the  river.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  Charles 
XII.,  was  born  in  the  castle  here, 
the  interior  of  which  is  highly 
decorated.  Catherine  de  Medicis 
died  in  this  castle ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  his  brother,  the 
cardinal,  were  assassinated  in  it. 
The  ntxt  interesting  place  is — 

Tours,  situated  on  the  Loire 
and  Cher.  The  hotels  areT  Univers 
and  de  Bordeaux.  A  bridge  of 
fifteen  arches  crosses  the  Loire. 
The  city  is  of  an  oblong  form. 
In  one  part  the  houses  are  low  in 


structure,  and  in  another  they 
have  been  rebuilt  in  a  handsome 
style.  This  part  includes  the  Rue 
Royale,  or  Neuve.  Its  metro- 
politan church  was  built  by  Henry 
V.  of  England,  audis  remarkable 
for  its  lofty  spires,  its  ingenious 
clock,  and  its  library.  It  has 
besides  an  episcopal  palace,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  exchange,  prefecture, 
&c.  Its  manufactures  are  silks, 
woollens,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
Tours  was  the  scene  of  the  repulse 
of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Murttl 
in  732  ;  and  in  subsequent  ages 
its  castle,  built  on  a  rock,  served 
more  than  once  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  the  royal  family  in  times 
of  danger.  The  tourist  will  doubt- 
less regard  with  interest  what 
remains  of  the  sombre  residence 
of  Louis  XL,  Plessis  les  Tour, 
described  in  "  Queutin  Durwan  " 
by  Sir  W.  Scott.     From  Tours 

Nantes  is  reached.  —  The 
hotels  are  de  France,  des  Colonies, 
and  du  Commerce.  This  is  a 
commercial  city,  about  twenty  - 
seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  and  it  is  here  crossed 
by  a  magnificent  stone  bridge, 
extending  in  a  nearly  straight  line 
over  several  islands.  The  form 
of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
urbs, is  an  oblong,  of  which  the 
length  is  parallel  to  the  river. 
Nantes  is  noted  in  history  for  the 
celebrated  edict  passed  and  issued 
there  in  1598  by  Henry  IV.  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  the  re- 
call of  which  in  1685  by  Louis 
XIV.  is  justly  considered  a  fatal 
error  of  that  memorable  reign. 
In  1745  the  town  was  attacked 
by  a  Vendean  army.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Fouche,  aud  of 
Bougner  the  mathematician.  Its 
extensive  manufactures  are  cotton 
printing,  weaving,  and  spinning  ; 
also    linen    and    woollen   goods 
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cordage,  earthenware,  glass,  hard- 
ware, and  spirituous  liquors. 
Shipbuilding  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  here.  The  public  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  the  town  hall, 
mint,  and  the  prefecture.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town  on 
the  quay  is  situated  the  castle,  in 
good  repair.  Passing  Chatelle- 
rault,  where  is  one  of  the  largest 
arm  manufactories  of  France,  we 
come  to — 

Poitiers.  —  The  hotels  are 
Be  France  and  Be  V Europe.  It  is 
famous  for  being  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  victory  of  the  son  of 
Edward  III.,  surnamed  the  Black 
Prince,  in  1356,  when  John,  king 
of  France,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  brought  to  England.  For 
three  centuries  this  town  was 
attached  to  the  crown  of  England. 
We  next  come  to  Angouleme, 
built  on  a  rocky  eminence  221 
feet  above  the  Chareuse,  at  its 
meeting  with  the  Touvre.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  Balsac,  and  Montalem- 
bert.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Roman  architecture 
of  the  twelfth  cenmry.  It  has 
extensive  paper  mills,  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  brandy  distilleries. 
Its  commerce  is  principally  in 
wine,  grain,  and  brandy. 

Cognac,  well  known  for  its 
brandy  distilleries,  may  conve- 
niently be  reached  from  Poitiers. 
Francis  I.  was  born  here.  Travel- 
ling northward  by  this  line — 

Rochfort  may  be  gained, 
which  is  the  third  military  port  of 
France,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
harbour,  admitting  the  largest 
vessels.  It  has  an  arsenal,  cannon 
foundry,  and  barracks.  Twenty 
miles  farther  on  is  La  Rochelle, 
a  -well-built  town.  Its  fortifi- 
cations, the  work  of  the  famous 
Vauban,  are  in   good   condition. 


It  is  entered  by  seven  gates,  and 
the  streets  are  bordered  by  arcades. 
Its  public  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, orphanage,  hospital,  and  the 
exchange.  Its  entrance  has  been 
defended  by  two  old  Gothic  towers 
of  great  height,  and  crossed  by  a 
ponderous  iron  chain.  La  Ro- 
chelle belonged  to  the  English 
until  1224,  when  the  French  re- 
took it.  In  1628,  after  being 
frequently  attacked  by  the  Catho- 
lics, it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII., 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months. 
From  Paris,  by  way  of  Poitiers, 
there  is  a  direct  line  to  La  Ro- 
chelle  and  Pochfort.  Quitting 
Angouleme,  wepassLACouRONNE 
on  the  left.  A  few  miles  far: her 
on  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbayede 
la  Couronne ;  Couth  as,  where 
the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  in  1527, 
fought  the  battle  with  the  army 
of  the  League  ;  Libourne,  stand- 
ing on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dordogne,  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  This  town  was  built  by 
Edward  I.  of  England.  A  large 
wine  trade  is  done  here.  Hotel :  Be 
V  Europe.  Travelling  on  through 
vineyards  and  corn  fields  we 
reach — 

Bordeaux,  the  population  of 
which  is  197,600.  We  have  de- 
scribed it  elsewhere.  Hotels  :  Des 
Princes,  et  de  la  Paix  de  France, 
de  Nantes,  de  Paris. 

Route  11. 

AVIGNON    TO    NIMES  via 

THE  PONT  DU  GARD. 

fVIGNON,    has    a    popu- 
,  lation  of  36,650.      It  is 
<   situated     on      the     left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
is   surrounded   by  walls 
still  in  perfect  preservation,  ex- 
cept   on    the   side    next   to   the 
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river,  where  it  is  protected 
by  the  precipitous  crags  of  the 
rocher  des  Eorns.  It  is  shel- 
tered from  both  wind  and  sun, 
and  its  crooked  streets  running 
up  aud  down  form  a  laby- 
rinth in  which  it  is  remarkably 
easy  to  lose  your  way.  Francis 
Mongur,  however,  describes  it  as 
a  town,  "  noble  from  its  anti- 
quity, agreeable  from  its  site, 
superb  from  its  walls,  pleasing 
from  the  fertility  ot  its  soil, 
charming  from  the  gentleness  of 
its  inhabitants,  magnificent  from 
its  palace,  beautiful  from  its  wide 
streets,  marvellous  from  ihe 
structure  of  its  bridge,  rich  from 
its  commerce,  and  known  to 
the  whole  world."  We  hope 
your  verdict  may  be  half  as 
satisfactory ;  but,  however,  you 
will  see.  The  principal  hotels  are 
A.vignon  and  V Europe.  Avignon 
was  anciently  tbe  city  of  the  Popes, 
whose  residence  it  remaiued 
for  about  half  a  century,  and 
under  whose  jurisdiction  it  con- 
tinued nearly  400  years.  The 
chateau  of  the  Popes  is  now  used 
as  a  military  barracks,  and  seems 
always  to  have  been  more  of  the 
fortress  than  the  palace,  and 
more  of  the  prison  than  either. 
It  contains,  however,  some  rare 
paintings.  Avignon  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  loose  queen  of 
luxury,  idleness,  and  dissipation, 
where  vice  and  religion  joined 
hands.  The  chief  buildings 
here  are  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Boms,  which  contains 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Jean  XXII.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  as  a  strange 
coincidence  that  in  Avignon 
seven  Popes  reigned  for  seventy 
years.  It  had  seven  hospitals, 
seven  brotherhoods  of  penitence, 
seven  monasteries,  seven  con- 
vents, seven  parishes,  and  seven 


cemeteries.  The  Church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  in  which  Petrarch's 
Laura  was  buried,  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  a  theatre  recently 
built,  and  the  Hotel  Crillon  are 
amongst  the  lions  of  this  place. 
There  are  many  Roman  ruins, 
and  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
bridge  built  by  the  Popes. 
Avignon  has  many  important 
scientific  and  literary  establish- 
ments, a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  important  madder 
districts  of  France,  a  dye  plant, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  now 
so  general.  It  contains  foun- 
dries, forges,  and  numerous 
printing  establishments.  There 
are  two  museums,  one  of  natural 
history,  the  other  containing 
many  objects  of  great  antiquarian 
interest.  In  the  picture  gallery, 
are  a  number  of  fine  paintings, 
one  being  a  portrait  of  Caracalla 
vending  pies,  and  a  bust  of 
Horace  Vernet,  the  great  marine 
painter,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
library  has  nearly  60,000 
volumes.  Avignon  is  rich  in 
historical  associations,  and  has 
played  its  part  in  many  terrible 
scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
The  city  also  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  theatre  and  hip- 
podrome, and  several  public 
buildings  which  call  for  no  par- 
ticular mention. 

The  most  convenient  way  for 
travellers  coming  southward 
from  Paris  is:  to  take  a  carriage 
from  Avignon  to  Pont  du 
Gard,  and  it  is  13  miles  farther 
on  to  Nimes.  If  travelling  from 
Marseilles,  the  best  way  is  to 
proceed  from  Tarascon  to  Nimes 
by  railway  and  cross  from  there 
to  Avignon,  via  the  Pont  du 
Gard.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the 
driver  understand  you  wish  to  go 
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direct  to  the  Pont,  as  he  may  stop 
two  miles  off  at  La  Foux  if  no 
arrangement  is  previously  made. 

The  Pont  du  Gard  is  a  famous 
Roman  structure,  and  is  composed 
of  3  tiers  of  arches,  the  lowest 
of  3  arches,  the  next  comprises 
11,  and  the  upper  35  arches, 
160  ft.  high  and  882  ft.  long. 
Above  the  highest  tier  of  arches 
is  an  aqueduct  5  ft.  deep,  roofed 
in  with  flagstones,  which  was  used 
to  convey  the  water  from  the 
springs  of  the  Eure  and  the  Arian, 
25  miles  from  Nimes.  The  time 
when  this  was  built  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
constructed  m  the  time  of  Agrippa, 
B.C.  19. 

Nimes  :  the  hotel  is  Du  Lux- 
embourg. The  old  part  of  the 
town  is  irregularly  built,  but  the 
nTHiern  portions  contain  hand- 
some edifices.  On  the  Boule- 
vard de  l'Esplanade,  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  is 
the  Hall  of  Justice.  Nimes, 
being  an  ancient  city,  contains 
many  Roman  remains.  The 
Maison  Carree,  built  iu  the  time 
of  Augustus,  is  a  fine  old  edifice 
with  6  columns  in  front  and  10 
on  each  side.  Here  is  also 
a  beautiful  fountain  with  remains 
of  Roman  baths,  statues,  and 
other  antiquities,  a  building 
called  the  Temple  of  Diana,  an 
ancient  tower  200  ft.  high,  and 
the  Mails  of  an  amphitheatre 
almost  as  large  as  the  Coliseum 
of  Rome,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion. This  is  the  birthplace 
of  Guizot  the  historian,  and  of 
Nicot,  who  originally  introduced 
tobacco  into  France.  Two 
Roman  gateways  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  are  conspicuous  objects 
of  interest ;  that  of  Augustus  was 
founded  B.C.  16.  The  chief 
of  the  modern  buildings  are  the 


Cathedral,  the  Theatres,  and  the 
Hospitals.  There  are  50,000 
volumes  in  the  public  library. 
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rp,^lv>EAVING  Avignon  we 
iy«.  reach— 

feiw^  Arles,  a  place  of 
Sl^rbs^  very  great  antiquity, 
the  more  ancient  part 
of  which  consists  generally  of 
narrow,  ill-built,  dilapitated 
streets,  in  which  the  plan  of  the 
town  in  the  old  days  of  Rome 
is  traceable.  Aries  has  beeu 
called  the  ancient  "  Queen  of 
Gaul."  The  old  Roman  writers 
speak  enthusiastically  of  its  trade, 
its  harbour,  its  situation,  its 
beauty,  and  its  riches.  All  that 
the  rich  East,  odoriferous  Arabia, 
fertile  Africa,  soft  Assyria, 
.beautiful  Spain,  and  fruitful 
Gaul  contained,  was  brought  to 
this  centre  by  sea  or  by  river,  in 
boats,  ships,  and  chariots.  It 
was  Constantine's  favourite  town, 
and  is  intimately  associated  wiih 
the  historv  of  old  Rome.  The 
Goths  held  it  from  465  to  537. 
The  Saracens  pillaged  it  in  732, 
destroying  its  monuments  and 
buildings.  Charlemagne  be- 
sieged them  here  victoriously  in 
797.  Charles  the  Bold  raised 
Aries  into  a  kingdom,  which 
lasted  225  years.  In  its  more 
modern  districts  the  houses  are 
of  better  construction,  the  streets 
are  spacious,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  large  and  handsome  squares, 
the  chief  being  the  Place  Royale. 
Amongst  its  numerous  anti- 
quities are  an  ancient  obelisk, 
the  largest  monolith  of  granite 
in  Europe,  55  ft.  in  height, 
which  was  found  burie'd  in  the 
earth     in    a    private   garden   in 
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1339,  and  in  1675  was  raised  on  a 
pedestal  as  a  monument  in  honour 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  many  archi- 
tectural relics  of  its  former 
splendour,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Amphi- 
theatre, which  attests  the 
great  population  and  importance 
of  the  place  in  the  age  of  the 
Bomans.  It  is  459  ft.  long  by 
338  ft.  broad,  exceeding  that  of 
Nimes  by  22  ft.  in  length.  This 
amphitheatre  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  and  is  a  very  striking 
object,  (It  is  visible  from  the 
railway.)  It  retains  three  of  the 
four  Saracenic  towers  (some 
suppose  they  may  have  been 
erected  by  Charles  Martel)  still 
standing  upon  the  wall.  These 
towers  may  be  1,000  or  1,100 
years  old.  In  this  theatre  the 
affrighted  inhabitants  sought 
shelter  when  the  infidels  were 
upon  them,  walling  up  its  arches. 
It  had  43  rows  of  seats,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  25,000 
people. 

From  Aries  we  proceed  to  Mar- 
seilles, a  city  we  have  already 
described  in  Eoute  7. 

Toulon. — This  is  a  seaport 
town  facing  the  Mediterranean, 
defended  by  a  strong  citadel  and 
near  some  beautiful  wood  clothed 
hills ;  celebrated  for  its  dockyards 
and  its  prison  of  La  Bagne  (see 
former  tour). 

Boute  13. 
FBOM  PABIS  TO  STBAS- 
BOUBG. 
_,'EAVING  Paris  early   in 
•q(A  the  morning  by  an  ex- 
'      press  train  which  leaves 
the   Place  de  Strasbourg 
terminus  every  morning 
and    evening,    and   is   composed 
exclusively    of    first-class     car- 


riages, we  reach,  at  a  distance  of 
28  miles— 

Meaux,  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  12,000.  The  hotels  here 
are  Grignan  des  Trois  Rois. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  well  merits 
the  attention  of  connoisseurs.  It 
contains  the  mausoleum  of  one 
known  as  "  the  eagle  of  Meaux," 
the  eloquent  Bossuet,  and  the 
monument  of  Philip  of  Castile. 
The  cheeses  of  Meaux,  under  the 
name  of  fromage  de  Brie,  have 
achieved  no  small  reputation. 

A  part  of  this  town  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  was  the 
retreat  of  the  inhabitants  during 
several  sieges.  In  1538  the 
peasants  forming  the  faction 
called  La  Jacquerie  attacked  it 
with  loss.  Queen  Brunehault 
was  taken  prisoner  here  by 
Chilperic.  At  the  Bishop's 
Palace  is  the  study  in  wrhich 
Bishop  Bossuet  composed  his 
famous  orations  ;  and  his 
favourite  walk  under  the  yew 
trees  is  still  shewn.  There  are 
beautiful  walks  here,  and  several 
fine  buildings. 

Near  Meaux  is  the  Roeher  du 
Crecy,  a  rock  60  feet  in  height 
and  150  in  breadth,  remarkable 
for  its  grottoes  and  petrifactions, 
as  well  as  for  its  singular  for- 
mation, being  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive deposits  from  the  waters 
of  a  fountain. 

The  neighbourhood  affords 
many  pleasant  excursions.  From 
the  summit  of  the  Kauzenberg, 
or  Schlossberg,  as  it  is  also  called, 
is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country. 

Leaving  Meaux  we  cross  the 
Marne,  pass  through  the  tunnel 
of  Armentieres,  again  cross  the 
river,  and  presently  arrive  at — 
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La  FeRTE  -  sous  -  Jouarre,  a 
town  of  4,600  inhabitants  on  the 
Marae,  which  is  here  agreeably 
diversified  with  islands,  on  one 
of  which  an  old  mill  siands,  or 
did  stand.  The  Pavilion  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  is  said  to  have  once  been 
the  residence  of  the  Due  de  St. 
Simon.  The  best  millstones  in 
the  world  are  quarried  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  from  beds 
of  siliceous  cellular  rock  called 
Bnrrstone,  and  are  exported  to 
England  and  America  in  great 
numbers.  The  word  Ferte 
means  la  fortifiee,  and  forms  the 
prefix  of  several  towns  in  France. 
Travelling  along  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  river  we  reach — 

Chateau  Thierry,  which  is 
a  pleasant  town  of  about  5,000 
inhabitants,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  vast  cas'le  built  here  in 
720  by  Charles  Martel  for  King 
Thierry  II.,  on  a  hill  above  the 
Marne.  The  ruined  castle  is 
surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds. 
Here  the  well-known  La  Fon- 
taine was  born  in  1621,  and  a 
statue  has  bten  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  public  walk. 
Here  in  1814  the  Russians,  while 
attempting  to  cross  a  bridge,  were 
bravely  checked.  Hotel:  d'Angle- 
terre.  After  passing  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Marrie 
we  come  to  the  once  strongly 
fortified  city  of — 

Epern  ay,  a  place  which  is  noted 
for  its  champagne  wine,  being 
next  to  Rheims  the  most  im- 
portant seat  of  the  trade.  Several 
of  the  most  noted  manufacturers 
of  this  wine  have  their  places 
of  business  here :  among  them 
being  Moet  and  Chandon,  whose 
cavernous  cellars  are  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  H.  Piper  and 
Co.  (the  original  owners  of  the 


famous  mark  of  Heidseick).  The 
cellars  of  the  last-named  firm 
are  also  most  extensive.  Cham- 
pagne wines  are  broadly  sepa- 
rated into  those  of  the  mountain 
and  the  river,  the  latter  usually 
being  white ;  and  are  again  divided 
into  sparkling  (mousseux),  demi- 
sparkling  (demi-mousseux),  and 
the  still  wines  (non-mousseux). 
Some  are  white  or  straw-colour, 
others  grey,  others  rose-colour, 
and  some  red.  They  are  of  a 
light  quality  in  spirit,  the  ave- 
rage of  alcohol  in  champagne 
wine  in  general,  according  to 
Mr.  Brande,  being  but  12-61  per 
cent.  The  French  merchants  of 
Paris  and  Meaux  take  nearly  all 
the  wine  grown  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Epernay.  The 
best  champagnes  always  effer- 
vesce slightest.  Here  the  black 
grape  is  most  cultivated. 

A  branch  line  of  18|  miles 
takes  us  to  the  most  ancient  city 
of— 

Rheims  (1072  miles  from 
Paris),  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant towns  in  the  great  cham- 
pagne district,  situated  on  the 
river  Vesle,  in  a  plain  surrounded 
by  low  hills  covered  with  vine- 
yards. In  this  town  nearly  all 
the  kings  of  France  have  been 
crowned,  from  Philip  Augustus 
downward.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  people,  Rheims  having 
anciently  been  their  capital.  It 
contains  a  fine  Gothic  Cathedral, 
dating  from  1212,  with  no  less 
than  600  statues  on  its  portal. 
The  rose-window  in  the  western 
front  is  40  it.  in  diameter,  of  ex- 
quisite tracery  and  brilliant 
colouring.  It  has  many  other 
windows  of  great  beauty.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  interior  very  nearly 
resembles  that   of    Westminster 
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Abbey.  In  492,  Clovis  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  lords  of  bis 
court  were  baptized  here,  after 
the  famous  battle  of  Tolbiac. 
In  1148  a  council  was  held  here, 
at  which  1,100  prelates  were 
present.  In  the  year  1179,  Philip 
Augustus  wascrownedatRheirns, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  peers  of 
France ;  and  the  anointing  or  con- 
secrating of  the  kings  of  France 
formerly  took  place  in  the  Abbey 
Church.  Tradition  says  that  at 
the  time  St.  Remy  was  about  to 
baptize  Clovis,  a  dove  flew  down 
from  heaven  with  a  flask  of  oil. 
Although  this  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century, 
wonderful  to  tell,  it  contained 
oil  sufficient  to  last  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth,  when 
it  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a 
Revolutionist  named  Ruhl.  It 
was,  however,  resuscitated,  and 
appeared  again  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  Charles  VII.  was 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  here 
in  the  presence  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  stood  by  the  high  altar  with 
her  unfurled  banner  in  her  hand, 
while  "  the  people  looked  on 
with  wonder  and  with  awe." 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  of  vast 
size  and  great  beauty.  The 
other  noteworthy  buildings  are 
the  Archbishop's  Palace  and  the 
Porte-de-Mars,  a  triple  archway 
of  Roman  construction,  forming 
one  of  the  city  gates.  Rheims 
contains  a  University,  a  School  of 
Design,  a  Picture  Gallery, 
Botanic  Garden,  and  a  Public 
Library.  It  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal entrepots  for  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  and  a  chief  centre 
of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
France.  In  1816  Rheims  was 
taken  by  the  Russians,  who  held 
it  until  Napoleon  displaced  them 
a  lew  hours  after  with  the  rem- 


nants of  bis  defeated  amry  from 
Laon.  In  the  late  war  Marshal 
MacMahon  entered  Rheims  on  his 
way  to  relieve  Bazaine  on  the  21st 
of  August,  and  left  on  the  22nd. 
The  King  of  Prussia  entered 
Rheims  September  5th,  1870. 

The  trade  in  champagne  wines 
is  largely  carried  on  in  Rheims. 
The  entire  production  of  spark- 
ling champagne  wine  in  this 
district  is  a  little  less  than 
13,000,000  bottles  per  annum,  of 
which  3,000,000  bottles  are  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States. 
The  principal  hotel  here  is  the 
Lion  d'  Or. 

Leaving  the  direct  route  to 
Strasbourg,  a  most  interesting 
excursion  can  be  made  through 
Mezieres,  Sedan,  Bazeilles,  Mont- 
medy,  Luxembourg,  Thionville, 
and  Metz,  to  Nancy — places 
which  have  lasting  interest  to 
the  traveller  of  this  generation, 
in  connection  with  the  late 
terrible  war  between  Germany 
and  France.     • 

Mezieres  is  a  fortified  town, 
connected  by  a  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Meuse  with  Charle- 
ville  (distance  from  Rheims 
56  miles).  Nine  miles  from 
Mezieres,  on  a  line  running 
parallel  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
is — 

Sedan,  the  fortress  of  which 
commands  the  entrance  from 
Luxembourg  into  France.  Here 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  re- 
treated, August  30,  1870,  and 
here  was  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Sedan,  after  which  the  French 
Emperor  surrendered  his  sword 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Marshal 
MacMahon's  army  having  been 
forced  to  surrender  two  days 
after,  Napoleon  III.  on  the  day 
following  surrendered,  and  the 
capitulation     was      signed      by 
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General  "Wympffen,  Marshal 
MacMahon  being  disabled  by 
his  wounds.     The  village  of 

Bazeilles,  which  was  com- 
pletely sacked  and  burned  by  the 
Geimans  during  the  late  war,  is 
four  miles  from  Sedan.  Here 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants — 
men,  women,  and  children — lost 
their  lives  in  the  flames  which 
destroyed  their  homes.  The 
great  Turenne  was  here  nursed. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  the 
Comte  de  Soissons  defeated  the 
army  of  Richelieu,  but  lost  his 
life  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Donchery,  near  Mezieres,  is 
the  place  just  outside  of  which, 
at  a  wearer's  cottage,  on  Sept. 
2nd,  1870,  the  memorable  inter- 
view between  Napoleon  III.  and 
Bismarck  took  place. 

Thionville,  wras  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1558  and  was  re- 
stored to  Philip  II.  The  Due  d' 
Engien  captured  it  after  a  siege 
which  lasted  three  months  in 
1643.  In  1792  the  Prussians 
besieged  it  unsuccessfully;  inl870 
the  German  army  obtained  pos- 
session of  it.  In  1814  it  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Austrians. 
It  was  fortified  by  Vauban  and 
Cormontagne.  Population,  8,500. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Moselle, 
about  15  miles  from  Metz. 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors 
resided  here  occasionally. 

Proceeding  we  reach  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  an  ancient  French 
city,  with  a  population  of  17,700, 
doing  a  considerable  trade  in 
champagne.  It  enjoyed  great 
commercial  prosperity  under  its 
count  bishops  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  after  the  union  of  Cham- 
pagne with  France  in  1284,  it 
soon  lost  its  former  dignity  and 
importance.  The  old  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  on  the  banks  of  the 


river  Marne  which  runs  through 
the  city,  is  worthy  of  notice.  M. 
Jacqueson's  champagne  cellars, 
excavated  in  the  chalk  cliffs  near 
the  station,  are  six  miles  long. 
In  this  neighbourhood  wras  the 
great  camp  of  the  French  army. 
The  city  of  Chalons,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  was 
considered  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Gallic  Belgium.  Two 
great  battles  took  place  in  its  vi- 
cinity, that  in  which  Tetricus  was 
defeated  by  Aurelian,  and  that  in 
wrhich  Attila  and  his  allies  were 
defeated  and  dispersed  by  the 
Romans,  the  French,  and  the 
Goths  in  451.  This  town  gave 
birth  to  David  Blondel  the  archi- 
tect, La  Caille  the  astronomer, 
and  N.  P.  d'Ablancourt,  the 
translator  of  several  ancient 
authors. 

Verdun  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Its 
fortifications  were  constructed  by 
De  Ville  and  Vauban.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Prussian  army  in 
1872.  The  islands  formed  by  the 
Meuse  render  its  suburbs  charm- 
ing. Chevert,  a  famous  general, 
was  born  here  in  1755.  Verdun 
has  suffered  much  by  lightning, 
which  once  destroyed  a  bell  here 
weighing  24,000lbs.  It  surren- 
dered to  the  German  army  No- 
vember 8,  1870. 

Vitry-le-Francais,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Saulex, 
with  the  Marne,  was  built  by 
Francis  I.  in  the  sixteen' h  cen- 
tury. Bar-le-Duc,  the  ancient 
seat  of'  the  Dues  de  Bar^  is  the 
next  place  of  any  importance. 
Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender, 
lived  here  for  some  time.  At 
Commercy  we  see  the  chateau 
in  which  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland,  resided.  It  is  now  con- 
verted into  barracks.     ¥e  cross 
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the  Meuse,  and  reach  Totjl,  ren- 
dered conspicuous  "by  the  lofty 
spires  of  its  noble  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, which  was  founded  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  portal  and 
west  front  were  erected  in  1447 
by  Jacquemin  de  Commercy. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Ftienne  is 
preserved  "a  nail  of  the  true 
cross,"  used  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  as  a  bridle  bit.  Here 
Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  was 
born.  This  strongly  fortified 
town  of  9,000  inhabitants  was  in- 
vested by  the  German  army  on 
August  14,  1870,  and  was  sur- 
rendered on  September  23,  while 
burning  in  twenty -three  places. 
From  Frotjard,  (where  a  bine 
branches  off  to  Metz)  we  proceed 
to— 

Nancy,  the  former  capital  of 
Lorraine,  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  France.  Hotels  :  de 
France,  de  Metz  and  d'  Angleterre. 
Population,  50,000.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 
and  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  towns.  In  the  former  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  Palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  a  collection 
of  antiquities.  The  Church  of 
the  Cordeliers,  contains  some 
finely  sculptured  tombs.  The 
Ducal  Chapel  adjoining  it;  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  Dukes  of 
Lorraine  ;  the  Arch  of  Tritcmph 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Cour  d' 
Orleans  were  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Dauphin's  birth,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  victories  of  France  and 
her  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  The  Palais  de  Justice 
in  the  Place  de  la  Carriere,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Place 
Royal e  by  another  magnificent 
triumphant  arch,  &e.  The  new 
town  contains  the  JTotel-ae  Ville, 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  the  statue  of 


Stanislaus  I.,  ex-King  of  Poland, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  to  whom  Nancy  owes 
most  of  its  architectural  embellish- 
ments. After  abdicating  the 
throne  of  Poland  in  1736  he 
resided  here  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1766.  Close  to  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Pierre  is  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  on 
the  site  of  one  raised  by  the  Due 
Rente,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory  of  1477  over  Charles  the 
Bold,  whose  body  was  two  days 
afterwards  discovered  in  a  pond 
near  the  Mar^it  de  St.  Jean. 
The  Croix  du  Due  de  Bourgogne, 
outside  the  gate  of  St.  Jean,  was 
raised  to  mark  the  spot.  The 
churoh  having  become  ruinous, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1738  by  Stanis- 
laus, and  contains  the  tombs  of 
Stanislaus  and  his  queen.  The 
ex-king  was  accidentally  burned 
to  death  while  sitting  by  the  fire. 
Nancy  is  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  kind  of  embroidery, 
which  employs  one-half  of  the 
population.     The  ancient  town  of 

Luneville,  near  Nancy,  is  the 
place  where  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Austria  was  signed 
in  1801.  It  contains  the  chief 
cavalry  barracks  of  this  country. 
Hotel :  du  Faisan.  Population, 
15,184.    Eight  miles  onward  is — 

Plomkier.es,  a  small  town  on 
the  Anjironne,  between  two  steep 
mountains,  in  department  of  Vos- 
a^es,  famous  for  its  warm  mineral 
waters  and  baths,  which  are  con- 
sidered salutary  for  ulcers,  colic, 
inveterate  fevers,  rheumatism, 
and  inflammations.  The  houses 
are  neat,  and  provisions  excel- 
lent, but  the  an  is  damp,  parti- 
cularly in  the  evening.  Plom- 
bieres  has  a  church  and  an  hos- 
pital, founded  by  Stanislaxis,  King 
of  Poland,  who  also  constructed 
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the  arcades  in  the  principal  street, 
under  which  the  company  prome- 
nade. The  springs  here  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  for 
several  centuries  have  been  much 
frequented.  The  season  for  tak- 
ing the  waters  is  from  May  to 
September.     Population,  2,500. 

Avricourt  is  the  first  German 
station.  From  thence  we  reach 
the  fortified  town  of  Sarrebtjrg, 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Sarre. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Tipper 
Town  speak  French ;  those  of  the 
Lower  Town,  German.  Hotels  : 
Sauvagc,  Grande.  Our  way 
now  lies  amongst  the  Vosages 
Mountains,  through  tunnels  and 
under  the  canal  connecting  the 
Marne  with  the  Rhine,  which 
takes  the  same  route.  We  cross 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Zora, 
and  through  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
Castle   of  Liltzelburg,   we   reach 

Saverne,  where  we  note  the 
castles  oiHaut-Barr,  and  Gerold- 
Seck.  The  plain  of  Alsace,  along 
which  our  route  extends,  is  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  Europe.  "VVe  now 
reach — 

Strasbourg,  formerly  an  im- 
perial town,  which  .  surrendered 
by  capitulation  to  Louis  XIV.  in 
1681.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
111 ;  has  a  population  of  82,000, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
In  addition  to  its  fortifications 
there  are  sluices  constructed  by 
Vauban,  which,  when  opened, 
will  flood  the  country  for  miles 
round.  The  arsenal  contains 
1,000  pieces  of  cannon,  and  arms 
for  150,000  men.  The  gates  of 
Sa-asbourg  are  closed'  at  ten 
o'clock  in  summer  and  eight 
o'clock  in  winter,  but  travellers 
a>e  generally  admitted  at  all 
times.     In  form,  Strasbourg  ap- 


proaches the  semicircular.  It 
stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  divided 
into  several  parts  by  canals,  over 
which  there  are  several  bridges. 
The  streets  are  straight,  but 
narrow.  The  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  composed  of  five  bas- 
tions, as  many  half-moons, 
and  with  outworks  extending  to 
the  Rhine.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  commenced  in  1015  and 
finished  in  1439,  which  is  justly 
classed  amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  extant.  Its  tower 
of  466  feet  is  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  being  built  of  hewn 
stone,  cut  with  such  a  nicety  as 
to  give  it  at  a  distance  some 
resemblance  to  lace,  and  com- 
bining the  most  elegant  symmetry 
of  parts  with  the  most  perfect 
solidity.  The  clock  also  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism, 
being  of  an  astronomical  character. 
The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  town  hall,  theatre,  epis- 
copal mansion,  hospitals,  custom- 
house, prefecture,  public  library, 
arsenal,  telegraph  station,  cannon 
foundry,  and  a  monument  to 
General  Desaix.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  seat  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  General  Kleber,  Marshal 
Kellermann,  and  Pierre  Shcefler, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  inventors  of  printing.  The 
manufactures  are  flax,  hemp, 
wine,  spirituous  liquors,  linen, 
sailcloth,  blankets,  carpets,  hard- 
ware, leather,  cotton,  lace,  stuff, 
jewellery,  buttons,  cutlery, 
clocks ;  chemical,  mathematical, 
musical,  and  other  instruments. 
Among  the  notable  structures 
destroyed  here  in  the  late  great 
war  were  the  Temple  Neuf  and 
the  Theatre,  both  burned ;  Hcitel 
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de  Ville  (badly  damaged),  Palace 
of  Justice,  and  the  Episcopal 
Palace.  The  Public  Library- 
was  rich  in  Incunabula,  and  con- 
tained over  160,000  volumes.  It 
was  totally  destroyed. 

The  city  was  invested  by  the 
Germans  on  August  10,  1870. 
The  bombardment  began  on  Au- 
gust 14,  and  the  place  surren- 
dered after  the  most  heroic  re- 
sistance on  the  28th  of  September. 

From  Strasbourg  the  battle- 
fields of  "Woerth  and  Grave- 
lotte  may  be  soon  reached. 

Strasbourg  is  noted  for  the  cele- 
brated pates  de  fois  gras,  made 
from  the  livers  of  geese  fed  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  livers 
grow  to  an  unnatural  size ;  one 
often  weighs  three  pounds.  The 
system  of  leeding  is  grossly  cruel, 
and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged; 
yet  the  pates  (we  must  admit)  are 
very  nice. 

Steamers  descend  the  Bbine 
daily  to  Mayence  in  ten  hours. 
Omnibuses  run  to  the  railway 
station  atKehl ;  and  from  thence 
the  time  to  Baden-Baden  is  four 
hours. 

Boute  14. 

PABIS  TO  CHARLEBOI. 

^HE  journey  we  shall 
next  undertake  is  one  of 
^|  three  hundred  and  four 
"*  miles.  If  we  travel 
express  it  will  occupy 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hours. 
Trains  run  daily.  Starting  from 
Paris  we  reach,  by  a  route  which 
has  already  been  described,  Creil, 
a  small  town  on  the  Oisp,  which 
was  taken  by  the  English  and 
burnt  in  1359.  Passing  on  we 
obtain  a  pleasing  view  of  the 
famous   forest   of  Chantilly — 


comprising  about  7,600  acr^s — 
and  the  beautiful  plain  of  Vilotte. 
At  a  distance  of  38 J  miles  on  our 
way  we  see  the  chateau  of  the 
Compte  de  Verneuil,  the  cele- 
brated geologist,  in  which  once 
resided  Madame  Yilette,  whose 
beauty  won  the  heart  of  Voltaire. 
Some  miles  onward  brings  us  to 

Compiegne,  which  was  once  a 
fortified  town,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oise, 
having  a  population  of  about 
12,000.  Hotels  :  La  Cloche  de 
France  and  Soleil  d'Or.  This 
town  is  noted  for  its  being  one  of 
the  favourite  residences  of  the 
French  kings.  Its  forest  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  over  30,000 
acres.  Its  magnificent  chateau 
was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XVI.,  and 
restored  by  Napoleon,  who  added 
a  new  gallery  of  exquisite  beauty, 
disposed  the  large  rooms  in  a 
most  commodious  manner,  and 
fitted  up  the  whole  in  a  modern 
style.  It  was  here  that  Napo- 
leon received  Maria  Louisa,  his 
bride.  The  most  conspicuous 
apartments  are  the  cabinet,  bed- 
room, and  library  of  the  king. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  well 
laid  out,  is  an  arbour,  4,800  feet 
in  length,  and  14  feet  broad. 
This  arbour  leads  from  the  steps 
of  the  house  to  the  chateau  in 
the  forest  of  Compiegne,  extend- 
ing over  30,000  acres,  and  affords 
a  pleasant  and  convenient  shelter 
against  the  beat  of  the  sun.  A 
canal  has  been  cut  the  same 
length  on  which  a  boat  may 
proceed  from  the  chateau  to  the 
first  hunting  station. 

Compiegne  was  the  birthplace 
of  Jacques  Billy,  a  celebrated 
astronomer.  The  Church  of  St. 
CorneiUe  possessed  the  first 
organ.  Under  Louis  XV.  th* 
camps  of  Compiegne  were  cele- 
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brated  :  many  of  these  camps  had 
the  name  of  Verberie.  It  was 
while  desperately  endeavouring 
to  enter  the  town  gate  of  Com- 
piegne,  after  having  made  a 
sally  on  the  besiegers,  that  Joan 
of  Arc  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
handed  over  to  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg, who  her  sold  to  the 
English,  by  whom  in  1470  she 
was  cruelly  burnt  alive.  The 
Tour  de  la  Pucelle  marks  the 
spot.  A  most  lovely  excursion  of 
six  miles  may  be  made  to  the 
pretty  and  quiet  retreat  in 
France,  the  village  of  Pierre- 
fonds,  where  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle. 

Poyon,  68  miles  on  our  way, 
is  a  very  ancient  town  of  about 
7,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Vorse,  near  the  Oise,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  a  rich  valley.  Here 
Hugues  Capet  was  elected  King 
of  France.  Caesar  besieged  and 
took  the  place :  the  Normans 
pillaged  it  in  859,  1131,  and 
1228  ;  and  the  Spaniards  burnt 
it  in  1557,  after  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin.  Charlemagne  resided 
here.  The  famous  John  Calvin 
was  born  at  Noyon,  and  here 
Francis  I.  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Charles  V.  in  1516.  It 
has  a  fine  old  cathedral,  built  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  a  hand- 
some Hotel  de  Ville  completed  in 
1522.     Hotel :  JDu  Nord. 

Fromh  ere  the  fortress  of  Ham, 
in  the  marshes,  may  be  visited,  in 
which  the  late  Emperor  of 
France  was  confined  for  six 
years,  and  from  which  he  escaped 
disguised  as  a  workman.  Its 
walls  are  thirty-six  feet  thick, 
and  the  keep  is  100  feet  in  height 
and  the  same  in  width.  Strangers 
are  not  admitted.  It  was  built 
in  1470  by  the  Comte  de  St.  Pol, 
whom  Louis  XI.  beheaded.   The 


Prince  de  Polignac  and  three  other 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  who 
signed  the  fatal  Ordonnances  of 
July  25th  were  confined  here. 
General  Foy  was  born  at  Ham, 
the  small  town  from  which  the 
fortress  derives  its  name,  and 
which  possesses  a  church,  said  to 
be  worth  visiting,  as  containing 
some  exceedingly  curious  bas- 
reliefs. 

Between  Ham  and  a  village 
called  Nesle,  the  English  under 
Henry  V.  crossed  the  Somme 
on  their  way  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Agincoxirt.  Stopping 
at  Tergnier  for  refreshments, 
we  proceed  to — 

St.  Quentin,  a  prettily  situ- 
ated and  flourishing  manufac- 
turing town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Somme,  about  97  miles  from 
Paris.  It  was  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  Vermandois  and 
the  Augusta  Viromanduorum  of 
the  Romans.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion which  in  about  forty  years 
has  increased  from  under  thirteen 
thousand  to  nearly  thirty-three 
thousand.  Textile  fabrics  form 
the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
place,  which  possesses  a  fine 
specimen  of  what  has  been 
termed  Flemish- Gothic  architec- 
ture in  its  Hotel  de  Ville — com- 
pleted in  1509,  and  a  church 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  France.  It 
dates  from  1114.  Under  the  walls 
of  St.  Quentin  was  fought  the 
great  battle  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  troops  in  1557, 
which  then  appeared  likely  to 
end  in  the  annexation  of  France 
to  Spain.  Queen  Mary  having 
despatched  a  large  force,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  to  assist  her  husband, 
Philip   II.,  the  town  was  carried 
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after  the  eleventh  assault ;  the 
inhabitants  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty  by  the  Spaniards. 
St.  Quentin  was  restored  to 
France  three  years  after.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  October 
21,  1870.  A  canal  connecting 
the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt  is 
here  carried  through  the  hills 
by  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  three  miles  in  length. 
Hotel :  Du  Cigne. 

Le  Cateau,  in  dep.  du  Nord, 
is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  con- 
cluded here  in  1559  between 
Henry  II.  of  France  and  Philip 
of  Spain.  It  was  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton on  the  march  from  Brussels 
to  Paris  in  1815.  Marshal  Mor- 
tier  was  born  here,  and  a  statue 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
Coal  mines  abound  in  this  dis- 
trict. Leaving  behind  us  Lan- 
drecies  and  Maubetjge — towns 
on  the  Sambre,  which  were 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  play 
their  respective  parts  in  history 
associated  with  numerous  deadly 
contests  between  France  and 
Spain.  Maubeuge  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Hainault,  and  was 
ceded  to  France  in  1678.  St. 
Aldegonde  founded  a  nunnery 
there.  Her  veil  and  slipper  are 
still  preserved  in  the  church,  and 
in  one  of  the  streets  is  a  stone 
pillory  associated  with  her 
history. 

Cambrai  is  a  fortified  and 
manufacturing  town  of  22,207 
inhabitants,  on  the  line  between 
St.  Quentin  and  Lille,  principally 
remarkable  as  the  place  from 
which  the  muslin  fabrics  known 
as  cambric  first  came.  Fenelon, 
the  author  of  "  Telemachus," 
was  buried  here  ;  and  in  1793  the 
sacrilegious  ruffians,  who  had  no 
respect  for    the    dead,  tore  his 


leaden  coffin  from  its  grave,  and 
melted  it  into  bullets.  A  very 
fine  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
new  church,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  cathedral,  which  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Eevolutionists.  An  ancient 
painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
attributed  to  St.  Luke  is  pre- 
served here.  Cambrai,  called 
Camaracum  by  the  Romans,  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  June, 
1815.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  here  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I. ;  and  here  in  1529 
the  League  concocted  its  schemes 
against  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
The  Canal  St.  Quentin 
begins  here,  and  here  was  born 
the  historian  Monstrelet  and 
General  Dumourier  (1739).  In 
1815  the  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton made  this  place  his  head- 
quarters. We  now  approach  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium,  close  to 
which  is — ■ 

Jetjmont. — Here  travellers 
from  Belgium  have  their  baggage 
examined,  and  at  the  next 
station  beyond,  Erquelines, 
the  same  ceremony  is  observed 
with  the  baggage  of  travel- 
lers to  Belgium.  Baggage  regis- 
tered to  go  by  train  from  Paris 
to  Cologne,  or  any  place  in 
Germany,  is  not  examined,  and 
luggage  carried  with  you  in  the 
carriages,  need  only  be  shown  to 
the  inspector,  and  not  carried 
to  the  customs  department. 
We  next,  after  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  Meuse  a  bewildering 
number  of  times,  reach — 

Charleroi,  the  first  Belgian 
fortress  on  the  line  of  defence 
toward  France.  This  town  has 
extensive  iron-works,  and  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
thriving  places  in  Belgium,  with 
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a  population  of    8,000    inhabi- 
tants, 

Namur  is  the  Sheffield  of 
Belgium,  containing  23,389  in- 
habitants, and  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  :  its  further 
description  will  be  found  in  the 
Belgium  Tours.  From  here  the 
traveller  can  proceed  onward  to 
Brussels,  Maubeuge,  and 
Cologne,  by  a  route  which  will 
be  found  in  the  German  section 
of  our  Guide. 

Route  15. 
FROM  PARIS  TO  MACON. 

RAKING  our  train  at  the 
'  station  on  the  Boulevard 
Mazas,  a  route  over 
which  we  have  already 
ssed  leaving  Fon- 
tainebleau  (see  page  318),  we 
reach  the  strildngly  picturesque 
city  of  Dijon,  160  miles  from 
Paris,  in  the  vine  growing  district 
of  Champagne.  It  was  formerly 
the  opulent  capital  of  Burgundy 
and  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers 
Ouche  and  Suzon  on  the  Canal 
de  Bourgogne.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  ramparts.  The 
streets  are  broad,  well  paved, 
and  adorned  with  noble  hotels. 
Amongst  the  public  buildings  is 
the  Palace  of  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  called  the  Rogis 
de  Roi. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Ste.  Benigne  is  the  most  ancient 
church.  Its  portico  is  curious, 
and  the  wooden  spire  is  210  feet 
in  height.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  is  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  of  construction  :  it  con- 
tains the  cathedral  clock,  made 
by  Jacques  Marques,  and  seized 


upon  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  at 
Courtrai,  as  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous works  then  in  existence ; 
its  bells  are  struck  by  two 
hammer-men,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  called  Jacquemars, 
a  corruption  of  the  maker's  name. 
Dijon  contains  a  perfecture,  a 
large  old  court-house,  theatre, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  orphan 
asylum,  also  a  national  court  for 
the  departments,  courts  of  assize 
and  commerce,  a  university-aca- 
demy, numerous  colleges,  schools 
of  medicine  and  fine  art,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  The  Church  of 
St.  Michael  is  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes, above  which  are  ranged 
twenty  columns  of  the  various 
orders  of  architecture.  The  tra- 
veller should  also  notice  the 
library,  which  contains  36,000 
volumes.  The  Grand  Square  was 
formerly  embellished  by  an  iron 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 

La  Chartreuse,  formerly  so 
celebrated  for  its  palaces,  its 
stately  church,  and  its  mauso- 
leums, was  destroyed  by  revolu- 
tionary Vandalism.  The  tombs 
of  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  made 
of  Parian  marble,  are  particularly 
regretted,  as  they  were  extraor- 
dinary productions  of  art .  D  urin  g 
those  times  of  anarchy,  the 
beautitul  wainscotting  of  the 
cathedral  was  also  destroyed. 
The  avenues  of  Dijon  are  beau- 
tiful promenades. 

The  traveller  should  notice 
the  Canal  de  Bourgogne.  Hotel: 
Pu  Jura.  The  great  trade  here 
is  the  wine  trade,  the  famous 
Burgundy  wines  having  their 
chief  market  and  depot.  "  Bur- 
gundy is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  known  red  wines,  in 
the  qualities  which  are  deemed 
most  essential  to  vinous  perfec- 
tion.    The  flavour  is  delicious, 
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bouquet  exquisite,  and  the  supe- 
rior delicacy  which  it  possesses 
justly  entitles  it  to  be  held  first 
in  estimation  of  all  the  red  wines 
known.  It  cannot  be  mixed 
with  any  other  ;  even  two  of  the 
first  growth  mingled  deteriorate 
the  quality  and  injure  the 
bouquet. 

Leaving  Dijon  we  pass  the 
famous  -vineyard  of  TJguqet, 
where  there  is  a  station,  and 
whence  the  chief  of  all  the  Bur- 
gundy wines  comes.  It  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  Citeaux  who  cultivated 
it  con  amove,  never  selling  it, 
but  using  all  they  did  not  con- 
sume to  bestow  as  choice  gifts. 
At  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  sold,  bought,  and  soon 
after  re-sold.  From  here  we 
proceed  toNurrs,  a  town  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  celebrated  vineyards  of 
Romanic,  Eichebourg  and  La 
Sache.  The  vins  de  Nuits  owed 
their  regulation  primarily  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  brought  them 
into  fashion  after  they  had  been 
prescribed  for  himself  to  aid  in 
restoring  him  to  health  by  Fagon, 
his  physician.  Six  miles  or  so 
to  the  north  of  this  place  are  the 
remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux 
in  which  St.  Bernard  assumed 
the  cowl  in  1113.  From  this 
Abbey  Borne  received  no  less 
than  four  Popes. 

Beaune,  a  well-built  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in 
a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  on  the 
Bouzoise,  and  the  rivulet  of 
Aigue,  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Afri- 
que.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  Bur- 
gundy wines.  In  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  an  altar  formed  of 
five  different  kinds  of  maible. 
Beaune  is  celebrated  for  its  red 
wines ;  the  principal  growths  are 


Volnay,  Greves,  Feves,  Clos  de 
Mouches,  Clos  du  Boi,  and  Cras. 
In  the  vicinity  are  quarries  of 
granite  and  polished  stone.  It 
has  leather,  woollen,  cutlery,  and 
other  manufactures.  Hotel:  De 
France.  The  Senator  Mouqe, 
Napoleon's  favourite  and  great 
savant,  was  born  here.  Four 
leagues  from  Beaune,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Cussy-la-Sarone,  is  an 
ancient  monument,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  erected  in 
memory  of  a  victory  obtained  by 
Julius  Caesar  over  the  Swiss,  by 
others  to  be  a  sepuchral  stone  of 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
From  here  Chalon-sur-Saone, 
which  we  have  already  described 
(seepage  327),  is  reached.  Steam- 
ers run  daily  to  Lyons  from  the 
Saone.  From  here  we  reach 
Macon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saone ;  population,  19,000  ; 
Hotel :  De  I' Europe,  decidedly  the 
best  house  here.  The  proprietor 
is  a  grower  of  the  celebrated 
Macon  wine  called  "  Chorin" 
The  chief  edifices  are  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  cathedral,  and  old  episcopal 
palace.  Passengers  for  Geneva, 
Switzerland  via  Bourges,  Point 
d'Alin,  here  change  carriages. 
This  is  the  most  direct  road  to 
enter  Switzerland. 

Route  16. 

PARIS  TO   PONTARLIER. 

J?  ROM  Paris  to  Switzer- 
*jg^  land  the  shortest  route 
is  that  of  the  Lyons 
.  Railway  via  Dijon, 
Dole,  and  Pontarlier  to  Neucha- 
tel. 

Crossing  the  Ouche,  we  pro- 
ceed for  some  distance  between 
the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  and  the 
Ouche,  obtaining  perhaps,  if  the 
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weather  be  fine,  a  glimpse  of  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Dole  is  a  well-built  town  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura, 
twenty -eight  miles  from  Dijon 
(see  page  355),  on  the  Doubs,  with 
a  population  of  11,100.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
the  capital  of  Franche  Comte. 
{Hotels:  de  Geneve,  de  France.) 
For  a  long  time  it  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  capital  of 
Franche  Comte,  which  was  united 
to  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Soon  after  passing  Dole 
we  enter  the  immense  forest  of 
Chaux,  and  emerging  from  it 
near  Chateloy,  obtain  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  principal  buildings  here  are 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  two 
hospitals,  the  court  of  justice, 
and  a  theatre.  Dole  was  fortified 
by  Charles  V.,  but  the  forts  were 
dismantled  in  1674.  The  re- 
mains of  a  castle,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  are  here. 

Arc-et-Sbnans  is  the  seat  of 
considerable  salt-works.  Pass- 
ing no  place  worth  mentioning, 
we  arrive  at — 

Pontarlier,  a  frontier  town 
of  France,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Doubs,  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Jura.  It  is  a  com- 
modious route  from  France  to 
Switzerland.  At  a  little  distance 
is  Fort  de  Joux,  a  castle  on  the 
point  of  a  pyramidal  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flows  the  Doubs  : 
here  may  be  seen  the  famous 
passage  cut  in  the  rock  by  Julius 
Caesar  when  he  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Germany.  Mont  d'Or,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  celebrated 
for  its  baths,  its  pasturage,  its 
cheeses,  and  the  choice  flowers 
which  go  by  the  name  of  vul- 
neraire,    or    Swiss    tea.        The 


Source  of  the  Loue,  the  Fall  of 
the  Doubs,  the  Church  and;  the 
Grottoes  of  Remonot,  and  the 
Circular  Fountain  on  the  road 
to  the  village  of  Touillon,  are 
worthy  of  observation.  (Hotels  : 
National,  Lion  d'Or) ;  population 
about  5,000.  It  has  considerable 
distilleries  of  absinthe  and  other 
liqueurs.  Fort  de  Joux  was  the 
prison  of  Mirabeau,  Tous saint 
l'Ouverture,  and  other  political 
characters  previously  to  and  dur- 
ing the  first  empire. 

Route  17. 

PARIS  TO  BINGEN. 

fUR  most  direct  route 
from  Paris  to  Bingen  is 
that  takenlby  the  Stras- 
burg  Railway  to  Frou- 
ard,  four  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Nancy.  From 
thence  we  reach  Metz  ,  Forbach, 
and  Bingenbruck.  This  is  also 
the  best  route  for  Mayence  and 
Frankfort,  as  it  saves  you  two 
hours  time  as  compared  with  the 
route  by  way  of  Strasburg  or 
Cologne. 

Leaving  Frouard  we  proceed 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mo- 
selle, by  a  range  of  hills  covered 
with  plantations  and  vineyards, 
and  after  doing  so  for  some  con- 
siderable time  we  see  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  hill  Dieulouard,  where 
we  also  observe  the  ruins  of  a 
castle.  On  the  right,  between 
the  railway  and  the  Moselle, 
stretches  the  plain  on  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  great  Roman  town 
of  Scarpone.  Numerous  relics 
of  the  old  Romans  have 
been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,    fragments     of    temples, 
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statues,  monuments,  pottery,  &c. 
At 

Pcxnt-a-Mottsson  we  note  a 
fine  Gothic  church.  At  Ars-sur- 
Moselle  we  see  portions  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  built  by  Drusus 
to  supply  Metz  with  water,  and 
soon  after  we  reach — 

Metz,  a  fortified  town  which  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Seille.  Its  forti- 
fications were  constructed  by 
Marshals  Vauban  and  Belleisle. 
It  has  a  Royal  Court,  an  Aca- 
demy, an  Episcopal  See,  a  Board 
of  Trade,  and  a  Boyal  College. 
The  most  remarkable  objects  in 
it  are  tbe  Barracks,  the  Hospi- 
tal, the  Town-house,  the  Gover- 
nor's House,  the  Promenades, 
tbe  Theatre,  the  Library,  con- 
taining 6,000  volumes,  and  the 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  363 
feet  long  and  73  broad,  with  a 
tower  345  feet  in  height.  Metz 
was  celebrated  during  the  time 
of  the  Boman  empire,  and  was 
governed  by  one  of,the  chiefs  of 
the  Gauls.  It  became  a  German 
fortress  in  1871.  Its  streets  are 
wide  and  clean,  and  it  contains 
numerous  spacious  squares.  Part 
of  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Ronde,  built  in  1130,  forms 
one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the 
Cathedral.  There  is  a  round 
church  in  the  citadel,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars.  The  esplanade,  plant- 
ed with  trees  and  separating  the 
town  from  the  citadel,  affords  a 
fine  promenade.  The  place  has 
various  manufactures,  besides 
brass  and  copper  foundries.  In 
1552  the  city  was  besieged  by 
Charles  Y.  It  was  defended  by 
the  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age.  At  the 
end  of  ten  months  the  Emperor 
was  forced   to   raise  the   siege, 


after  sustaining  a  loss  of  30,000 
men. 

In  1648  Metz  was  ceded  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. On  July  28th,  1870, 
Napoleon  III.  took  command  of 
the  French  army  at  Metz.  On 
August  6,  1870,  the  whole  army 
except  three  corps  was  concen- 
trated here  after  the  defeats  at 
Woerth  and  Forbach,  where  it 
was  hemmed  in  by  the  Germans. 
On  October  27,  1870,  after  a 
siege  of  nine  weeks,  Metz  was 
surrendered  by  Marshal  Bazaine, 
together  with  173,000  men,  in- 
cluding 6,000  officers,  three  of 
whom  were  Marshals  of  France. 
Principal  hotel — Grand  Hotel  de 
Metz.  After  leaving  Metz  we 
reach  the  German  town  of — 

Forbach,  a  manufacturing 
town  at  the  foot  and  along  the 
slope  of  a  mountain  called  the 
Scklossberg,  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
fortress. 

The  next  German  town  is 
Saarbrucken,  which  has  a 
population  of  12,000,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  slope  of 
which  is  covered  with  numerous 
gardens.  A  stone  bridge,  about 
180  yards  long,  crosses  the  river 
connecting  the  town  with  the 
Faubourg  Sanct-Jokann.  In 
1793  the  Castle  was  the  residence 
of  the  Princes  of  Nassau- Saar- 
brucken,  and  the  church  contains 
several  tombs  of  that  family. 
Several  curious  baptismal  fonts 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  beautiful 
Gothic  church  of  Arnual,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  to  the 
southward.  The      mountain 

called  Halberg,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  beautiful  view  can  be  ob- 
tained, is  here.  On  August  2nd, 
1870,    Saarbrucken    was     bom- 
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barded  by  tbe  Frencb,  and  the 
Germans  dislodged.  The  Em- 
peror and  Prince  Imperial  wit- 
nessed the  bombardment.  It 
was  here  the  Prince  "  went 
through  his  baptism  of  fire." 
Here  also  the  mitrailleuse  had 
its  first  trial  in  actual  conflict.  At 

Oberstein  we  are  in  tbe 
stronghold  of  the  cutters  and 
polishers  of  agates  and  chalce- 
dony, and  about  two  miles  from 
the  agate  quarries  at  Idal,  where 
the  ruins  of  two  ancient  castles 
may  be  inspected  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  very  old  church  pic- 
turesquely situated. 

Creuznach  is  the  next  notable 
place  near  the  mineral  baths  of 
that  name,  and  the  great  Prus- 
sian salt  works  of  Munster-am- 
Stein.  Close  by  stands  the  pre- 
cipice of  red  porphyry  and  the 
old  stronghold  of  Rheingrafen- 
stein.  Many  pleasant  excursions 
may  be  made  from  this  popular 
resort. 

Leaving  Creuznach,  the  rail- 
way keeps  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nahe,  passing  places  of  no 
particular  note,  and  reaches 
Bingenbruck,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
terminus  of  the  route.  Persona 
intending  to  remain  at  Bingen 
cross  the  Nahe  from  this  point 
by  a  fine  bridge.  The  distance 
from  Bingenbruck  station  to  the 
hotels  at  Bingen  {Hotels  :  Vic- 
toria, White  Horse)  is  less  than 
a  mile. 

Bingenbruck,  from  whence, 
crossing  a  bridge,  we  reach 
Bingen. 


Route  18. 

PARIS   TO  BALE,  IN  SWIT- 
ZERLAND. 

'TARTING  from  Paris 
^  we  pass  the  junction  of 
v^^ry  the  line  to  Strasburg. 
^  Leaving  Nogent-sur- 
Marne,  we  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Marne  over  a  viaduct 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  length. 
We  traverse  part  of  the  Forest  of 
Armanvilliers,  which  is  laid  out 
in  fine  avenues  ;  stop  for  the  first 
time  at — 

Gretz,  from  whence  we  pro- 
ceed to  Mormant,  and  reach — 

Nangis. — The  Gothic   church 
here  is  worth  notice,  and  in  the 


and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
family  residence  of  tbe  Counts  of 
Nangis,  of  which  but  two  towers 
now  stand.  Near  Flamboin,  on 
the  right,  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
Castle. 

Nogent-sur- Seine,  a  thriving 
town.  On  the  tower  of  the  church 
is  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence, 
a  painting  of  whose  martyrdom 
is  over  the  high  altar.  A  few 
miles  distant  is  the  vault  in 
which  the  remains  of  Heloise 
and  Abelard  were  first  interred, 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abbaye  du  Paraclet,  founded  by 
the  latter  in  1123.  The  next 
important  place  we  reach  is — 

Tboyes,  on  the  Seine,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Champagne.  Henry 
I. ,  Count  of  Champagne,  divided 
the  Seine  here  into  a  number  of 
different  arms,  which  renders  it 
very  convenient  for  the  manu- 
facturing inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  their  manufac- 
ture consist  of  cottons,  fustians, 
dimities,  serges,    ratteens,   tick- 
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ings,  hosiery,  parchments,  starch, 
•whiting,  bluestone,  colours, 
comhs,  inkstands,  and  different 
articles  in  horn  ;  it  has  also  three 
papermills.  This  town  is  the 
hirthplace  of  Girardon  the 
sculptor,  Pope  Urban  IV.,  and 
Mignard  the  painter.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ,  Troyes  had 
60,000  inhabitants ;  its  present 
population  is  36,260.  Many  of 
its  most  industrious  citizens  were 
banished  by  the  Edict  of  Is" antes. 
{Hotels  :  des  Couriers,  de  France.) 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  a  beautiful 
imposing  structure,  in  the  flam- 
boyant Gothic  style.  The  portal, 
nave,  choir,  painted  windows  and 
organ, specially  deserve  attention. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  restored. 
The  treasury  contains  some  choice 
enamels,  and  two  coffers  of  carved 
ivory  taken  at  the  sacking  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1204.  Before  the 
high  altar  Henry  V.  of  England 
was  affianced  to  the  Princess 
Katherine,  prior  to  signing  the 
memorable  Treaty  of  Troyes, 
which  declared  Henry ,the  French 
king  Charles  VI. 's  heir  and  suc- 
cessor. Henry  "was  married  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Jean  here,  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1420.  The 
church  of  St,  Urban  is  a  chef 
d'muvre  of  thirteenth  century 
Gotbic,  and  some  also  of  the  other 
churches  are  wortb  a  visit.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Hotel  Bieu, 
Hotel  de  Vauluisant,  the  Museum, 
and  the  Public  Library,  are 
amongst  the  "lions  "  of  the  place. 
"  Troy  weight"  has  its  origin  in 
the  standard  formerly  established 
in  this  town.  Here  many  ancient 
romances  were  first  printed  in 
an  edition,  which,  somewhat 
abridged  and  modernized,  became 
the  famous  Bibliotheque  bleue. 
The  oldest  publishing    firm    in 


France,  the  Oudots,  was  estab- 
lished here  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  Troyes  is  the  centre  where 
various  roads  meet  on  the  left  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
cut  up  by  streams  and  woody 
morasses.  In  the  course  of  the 
wonderful  campaign  of  1814, 
when  Napoleon  kept  at  bay  so 
many  enemies  pressing  on  him 
from  all  sides,  Troyes  was  twice 
taken  by  the  allies  and  once  by 
the  French.  In  the  month  of 
February,  the  portion  of  the 
allied  armies  encamped  round 
the  walls  amounted  to  100,000 
men.  Crossing  the  Aube  we 
reach — 

B  AR-SUR-AlJBE,  MARAN-VILLE, 

and  Chaumont,  the  last-named 
being  noted  only  as  the  scene 
of  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  en- 
tered into  between  the  allied 
Powers  in  1814,  restricting  the 
boundaries  of  France  to  the 
limits  it  had  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Langres  is  celebrated  for 
its  superior  cutlery,  and  its 
cathedral,  an  elegant  structure 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Through  a  long  tunnel  we  enter 
the  valley  of  the  Savoureuse,  and 
on  the  right  obtain  a  view  of  the 
Jura  mountains. 

Belfort  is  a  fortified  to  wn  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Savoreuse, 
where  seven  great  roads  meet,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Maudit,  the 
defences  of  which  were  con- 
structed by  Vauban.  It  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Germans  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1871.  The  railway  now 
follows  the  canal  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Rhine,  and  crosses  it  over 
a  viaduct  Ironi  which  the  famous 
Black  Forest  may  be  seen. 

Mulhouse.  — Population  about 
60,000.  This  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  independent  repub- 
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lican  state,  in  alliance  with  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  France.  Its  rise  belongs  to 
the  present  century,  and  is  due 
to  the  manufacture  of  muslins 
and  cotton  printing.  It  contains 
several  industrial  and  benevolent 
societies,  a  Museum  of  Industry, 
and  a  handsome  Hotel  de  Ville, 
or  town  hall.  The  canal  here 
forms  an  extensive  basin.  St. 
Louis  was,  before  1871,  the  fron- 
tier station  on  the  French  side. 
{Hotels  :  Romaine,  Wagner.) 
The  terminus  of  the  railway  is 
at— 

Bale.  {Hotels :  des  Trois 
Rois,  Euler,  Schweizerhof.)  (For 
description  of  Bale  see  Switzer- 
land.) 

ROUTE    19. 

PARIS  TO  BRUSSELS. 

PROCEEDING  from 
£|A  Paris  to  Manbege  by  the 
way  described  in  route 
17  ("  Paris  to  Cologne") 
we  proceed  to  Feignes, 
from  thence  to  Q,uevy  (see  Bel- 
gium), where  the  custom  authori- 
ties cause  us  some  little  delay, 
and  from  there  we  soon  reach — 

Mons,  in  the  Belgium  pro- 
vince of  Hainault,  seven  miles 
from  the  frontier  of  France. 
We  have  fully  described  this 
place  in  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  here  need  only  re- 
mark that  it  is  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  history,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  many  sieges  it 
has  withstood.  Its  ancient  church 
of  St.  Wandra,  built  upon  the 
site  of  another  older  church,  is 
famous  for  its  lofty  spire,  and 
contains  some  interesting  paint- 


ings by  eminent  masters.     From, 
here  we  go  to 

Braine  le  Comte,  also  de- 
scribed in  our  Belgium  section, 
and  from  here  we  proceed  to 
Brussels. 

Route  20. 

AMIENS  TO  BRUSSELS. 

UPPOSINGthatwehave 
P^,  reached  Amiens  from 
Paris  by  a  route  already 
given,  we  reach  no  place 
of  interest  before 
Arras,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  in  the  kingdom, 
being  the  Atrebatum  of  the 
time  of  Caesar.  The  Hotel 
Griffon,  de  V  Europe.  A  forti- 
fied town  on  the  Scarpe.  The 
ramparts  afford  agreeable  pro- 
menades, adorned  with  fine  trees. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  a  tall 
belfry,  is  built  somewhat  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  dating  from 
1510.  The  turret  is  364  feet 
high. 

The  Cathedral  is  Italian  ;  con- 
tains many  valuable  paintings  and 
some  relics,  the  rochet  worn  by 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  In  the  Citadel 
is  the  Ecole  du  Genie,  where  the 
students  are  trained  for  the  mili- 
tary engineering  service.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  formerly  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Vaast,  the  Museum, 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  Library, 
&c. 

Its  manufacture  of  tapestry, 
lace,  and  china  are  made  here, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  corn,  beet-root 
sugar,  and  other  commodities.  It 
was  conspicuous  in  the  Revolu- 
tion.    It   was  the  birthplace  of 
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Robespierre  and  Damiens,  who 
attempted  the  murder  of  Louis 
XV.  and  Lebou.  Forty  miles 
further  northward  of  Arras  is — 

Lille.  Its  hotels  are  de  V 
Europe,  de  France.  An  important 
manufacturing  town  and  fortress, 
on  the  Deule,  in  a  fertile  district. 
The  streets  are  wide  ;  there  are 
several  fine  squares,  and  the 
houses,  mostly  in  the  modern 
style,  are  well  built.  There  are 
no  fine  public  buildings,  but  the 
principal  buildings  are  the 
Medical  School,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Bourse,  and  the  Palace  of  Riche- 
bourg,  now  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  which  is  the  school  of  art, 
with  a  collection  of  drawings  by 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  several  other 
masters.  Its  citadel  is  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  skill,  built  by 
Vauban,  and  furnished  wit  h  all  the 
accessories  for  engineering  pur- 
poses. On  the  esplanade  which 
separates  the  citadel  from  the  town 
is  a  wide  drilling-ground  which 
is  planted  with  trees  and  tra- 
versed by  the  canal.  It  wa3 
captured  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1667  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  |has 
stood  seven  distinct  sieges  since. 
The  public  library  contains 
35,000  volumes.  The  manufac- 
tures are  numerous,  the  oldest 
being  that  of  linen  thread  for 
lace,  tulle,  and  gauze.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  extensive  engine 
works,  foundries,  &c.  Lille  bas 
suffered  severe  sieges.  During 
the  war  of  Spanish  succession, 
the  garrison  capitulated  to  the 
allies,  after  a  bombardment  of 
120  days.  From  Arras  we  reach 
Douai,  a  place  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  theological  seminaries. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly  flax  and  coal, 
but  there  are  large  foundries  es- 


tablished here  for  cannons.  The 
belfry  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in 
the  market-place,  is  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  the  Museum,  Cathe- 
dral, and  Public  Library  are  also 
well  worthy  of  attention.  Hotels 
de  V  Europe,  de  Flanders.  The 
next  place  of  interest  on  our  route 
is — 

Valenciennes,  a  town  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1677,  and  was  after- 
wards secured  to  them  by  treaty. 
It  was  attacked  by  the  allied 
forces  in  1793,  after  the  defeat  of 
Dumourier,  long  defended  itself 
with  heroic  obstinacy,  and 
did  not  capitulate  until  a  great 
part  of  the  place  was  a  pile  of 
ashes. 

This  town  was  the  residence 
of  French  kings  of  the  first  race, 
and  under  Clovis  an  assembly  of 
the  nobles  took  place  here.  Louis 
XIV.  took  it  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1677. 

The  citadel  was  constructed  by 
Vauban.  The  celebrated  lace 
bearing  the  name  of  this  town  is 
manufactured  here.  Valenciennes 
is  the  birthplace  of  "Watteau  the 
painter,  of  Froissart  the  historian, 
and  of  the  minister  D' Argenson. 
The  country  about  here  is  flat 
and  uninteresting.  The  build- 
ings most  noticeable  are  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Artillery  House, 
Museum,  Barracks,  a  Theatre, 
and  Military  Hospitals.  During 
the  revolutionary  war  this  town 
was  often  taken  and  retaken.  It 
has  a  population  of  24, 000.  Hotels: 
Dw  Commerce,  des  Princes. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  we 
reach  the  frontier  town  of  Belgium, 
Quievrain,and  from  thenceMoNS, 
whence  we  travel,  as  already  des- 
cribed, to  Brussels. 
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Eoute  21. 
Dol  to  Mont  St.  Michel. 

§N  excursion,  to  Mont  St. 
Michel  is  one  of  extreme 
interest  which  may  he 
made  from  Dol  by  coach. 
At  Dol  we  pass  from 
Normandy  into  Brittany,  al- 
though anciently  the  frontier  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  was  the 
river  Coneson.  Dol  the  town  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  before  the 
Revolution,  and  time  was  when 
the  Metropolitan  of  Dol  wrote 
himself  primate  of  the  kingdom 
of  Brittany;  for  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury Hoel  the  Great  found  it  so 
very  inconvenient  that  the  foreign 
Archbishop  of  Tours  should  have 
authority  over  his  bishops  that 
he  erected  Dol  into  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  thus  evaded  the 
difficulty.  The  famous  cathedral 
of  Dol  was  erected  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  bishopric 
was  one  of  five  small  ones  which 
divided  between  them  the  north 
coast  of  Brittany.  Dol  was  the 
smallest  and  the  others  were  St. 
Malo,  St.  Brienc,  Terquier,  and 
St.  Polde  Leon.  Dol  is  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Dinan, 
which  we  have  already  described. 
Our  road  is  through  a  fertile  and 
delightful  country  for  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles,  and  at  one  point 
where  we  top  a  lofty  hill,  we 
obtain  our  first  view  of  Mont  St. 
Michel  and  the  sandy  bay  from 
which  the  rock  it  stands  upon 
rises.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity  and  extraordinary 
interest.  There  is  perhaps  no 
place  of  the  same  age  so  well 
preserved,  and  not  long  since  it 
was     decided    by    the    French 


Government  that  this  abbey 
should  be  restorted  and  preserved 
as  "  a  national  monument."  De- 
scending from  this  point,  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  onward 
we  reach — 

Pont-Arson. — Here  formerly 
stood  the  famous  castle  which 
was  erected  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  guard  his  Norman 
frontier,  and  which  was  after- 
wards given  by  the  king  of 
France  to  the  great  Briton  hero, 
Bertrand  Duquesclin.  In  this 
castle  resided  his  beautiful  wife, 
the  accomplished  Tiphaine-la- 
Fee,  of  whom  the  peasantry  still 
relate  many  strange  and  wonder- 
ful old  stories.  Leaving  Pont- 
Arson  the  road  grows  flat  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  journey 
was  formerly  a  dangerous  one 
from  the  presence  of  bogs  and 
dangerous  fords. 

Mont  St.  Michel. — The  en- 
trance ,  or  rather,  approach  to  the 
Mount,  is  by  a  kind  of  small 
beach  extending  for  a  few  yards 
along  part  of  the  base  of  the  rock. 
Passing  through  a  gate  of  four- 
teenth century  work,  defended 
by  two  cannons,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the 
English,  one  is  admitted  into  the 
singular  winding  street  which 
forms  the  town  or  village,  and  in 
order  to  approach  the  abbey  can 
either  follow  this  winding  street 
and  admire  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  old  houses  on  either 
side,  or,  by  ascending  the  ram- 
parts and  following  them  up  a 
number  of  flights  of  steps,  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  little  town 
can  be  gained.  About  halfway 
up  to  the  abbey  is  the  singular 
little  parish  church,  with  its  apse 
built  over  the  footway  of  the 
road,  and  its  quaint  "s 
back  "  tower. 
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The  gateway  to  the  ahhey  is  a 
castellated  structure,  defended 
by  two  round  towers,  passing 
through  which  we  ascend  a  lofty 
flight  of  steps  to  a  second  gate- 
way, where  is  the  porter's  lodge. 
Upon  ringing  a  bell  the  great  oak 
door  opens,  and  the  visitor  is  ad- 
mitted into  a  vaulted  apartment, 
where  he  is  waited  upon  by  one 
of  the  lay  brothers  of  the  re- 
ligious order  who  occupy  the 
monastery  and  serve  the  abbey 
church.  On  a  large  counter,  in 
the  centre  of  this  apartment,  are 
arrayed  photographs  and  views 
of  the  abbey,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  reasonable  prices  ;  and 
as  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the 
restoration  of  the  building,  most 
people  purchase  here  some  view 
or  souvenir  of  their  visit  to  the 
abbey.  A  small  charge  is  made 
for  showing  the  abbey  to 
strangers,  but  ample  time  is 
given  for  inspecting  all  its  curi- 
ositic  s. 

An  English  paper,  describing 
a  recent  visit  to  Mont  St. 
Michel,  says, — 

Until  about  twelve  years  ago 
this  interesting  and  beautiful 
building  was  used  as  a  convict 
prison,  and  its  noble  walls  were 
cut  up  by  floors  and  whitewashed, 
and  the  church  was  disfigured  by 
brick  partitions.  Since  it  was 
given  up  as  a  prison,  it  has  been 
let  upon  lease  to  a  religious  com- 
munity, who  have  slowly  but 
judiciously  carried  out  a  partial 
restoraiion  of  the  church  and 
several  of  the  halls  ;  much,  how- 
ever, still  remains  to  be  done, 
especially  the  restoration  of  the 
dormitory,  which  was  terribly 
disfigured  by  partitions,  floors, 
plaster,  &c.  ;  the  cloisters,  which 
are  still  disfigured  by  a  plaster 
ceiling ;  the  spire  of  the  church ; 


and  the  high  altar  fittings  and 
stained  glass. 

To  describe  the  general  plan 
and  arrangement  of  this  building, 
or  series  of  buildings,  would  be 
impossible,  nor  could  it  even  be 
explained  by  a  ground-plan,  as 
the  buildings  and  apartments 
occur  on  so  many  diffeeent  levels 
that  nothing  short  of  a  model 
would  enable  one  to  realize  their 
respective  positions.  It  may, 
however,  be  stated  roughly  that 
the  bxiildings  in  plan  form  the 
letter  D,  enclosing  the  church  in 
the  centre,  and  the  straight  side 
of  the  letter  is  formed  by  a 
building  called  "La  Merveille." 
This  building  is  of  the  very  finest 
thirteenth  century  architecture, 
and  contains  five  superb  vaulted 
halls  supported  by  rows  of 
columns.  Over  a  portion  of  this 
building  are  the  cloisters,  which 
communicate  with  the  nave  of 
the  church,  which  it  will  thus  be 
seen  is  on  a  much  higher  level 
than  the  "  Merveille." 

The  church  consists  of  a  fine 
Romanesque  nave  and  transepts, 
and  perhaps  the  most  magnifi- 
cent flamboyant  choir  and  chevet 
in  existence.  The  choir  is  sur- 
rounded by  aisles  and  radiating 
chapels,  and  supported  by  noble 
flying  buttresses  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  pinnacles.  In  the 
choir  the  piers  are  very  richly 
moulded,  and  are  without  capitals. 
The  clearstory  is  very  lofty,  and 
entirely  pierced  by  large  win- 
dows. The  triforium  U  glazed, 
but  what  especially  strikes  the 
visitor  in  this  choir  is  the  great 
beauty  of  the  vaulting,  especi- 
ally in  tbe  apse.  In  the  chapels 
surrounding  the  apse  are  some 
interesting  examples  of  late  carv- 
ing, ^especially  an  altar  with  a 
reredos  filled  with  small  panels 
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representing  various  scenes  from 
the  "Passion"  carved  in  ala- 
baster :  these  probably  date  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  Lady 
chapel  is  a  new  altar,  with  the 
reredos  and  fronial  covered  with 
plates  of  silver  richly  chased  and 
enamelled.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  modern  French  ecclesiastical 
art,  carefully  and  delicately  exe- 
cuted. Over  the  high  altar  is  a 
large  statue  of  St.  Michael,  also 
of  silver,  and,  like  the  altar  in 
the  Lady  chapel,  executed  wtih 
considerable  care  and  skill.  At 
present  the  church,  although 
very  fine,  has  rather  a  bare,  un- 
furnished look,  but  this  will  be 
remedied  when  sufficient  funds 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  choir  are  some  ancient 
stalls  of  a  plain  but  good  design. 
Beneath  the  choir  is  a  very  fine 
crypt,  the  vaulting  ribs  and  arch- 
moulds  of  which  die  on  to  high 
cylindrical  columns  without 
capitals.  This  crypt  is  used  as 
an  oratory,  and  is  well  preserved 
and  cared  for  ;  in  fact,  the  great- 
est praise  is  due  to  the  religious 
order  who  have  carried  out  the 
repairs,  and  taken  much  care  of 
this  magnificent  ancient  abbey. 

Of  course,  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  abbey  is  inhabited, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  monks  would  arrange 
some  of  the  many  unused 
chambers  of  the  abbey  to  form  a 
kind  of  hotel,  as  is  done  at  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  they  would 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  the 
public,  and  find  their  funds  very 
considerably  increased.  The  pre- 
sent "hotels"  on  the  island  are 
everything  that  is  bad  ;  so  much 
so  that  few  people  will  venture 
to  spend  a  night  upon  the  island  ; 
but  if  by  writing  beforehand 
there  were  a  possibility  of  obtain- 


ing a  room  and  a  simple  and 
wholesome  meal  in  the  abbey, 
we  feel  sure  that  many  people 
would  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
would  be  quite  willing  to  pay 
something  extra  for  such  accom- 
modation. This  is  done  in  several 
of  the  religious  houses  on  the 
Continent,  and  was  a  common 
practice  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
adopted  at  Mont  St.  Michel. 

Route  22. 

FROM   PARIS    TO    DIEPPE 
BY  THE  NEW  RAILWAY. 

fEE  first  Napoleon  used 
to  say  that  Paris  and 
Havre  were  one  town, 
of  which  the  Seine  was 
the  High  Street;  the 
same  may  now  be  said  of  Dieppe, 
since  the  construction  of  the  new 
railway  has  made  it  the  port  of 
Paris,  and  has  secured  for  it  a 
future  success  far  greater  than  it 
has  ever  yet  known.  The  new  line 
is  168  kilometres  in  length,  and 
about  32  kilometres  shorter  than 
the  old  line  from  Paris  via 
Rouen,  and  about  60  shorter 
than  the  line  from  Paris  to 
Havre.  It  was  inaugurated 
without  ceremony;  but  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  works  recently 
completed  in  France,  since  it 
brings  Paris  into  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  seaport,  by 
the  way  of  Pontoise  and  Gisors. 
The  trains  start  from  the  Saint 
Lazare  Railway  station,  and  fol- 
low the  St.  Germain's  line,  from 
which  it  diverges  at  Asnieres, 
crossing  the  Seine  at  Argenteuil, 
over  a  bridge  supported  by  enor- 
mous iron  caissons,  deeply 
founded  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Leaving     Argenteuil,      Saunois, 
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Cormeilles — transformed  by  en- 
gineering skill  to  fortresses — the 
train  arrives  at  Ermont,  where 
it  borrows  the  northern  line  as 
far  as — 

Pontoise,  crossing  the  Oise 
by  the  handsome  iron  trellis- 
work  bridge  (which  is  the  most 
remarkable  object  of  the  district), 
and  thenceforward  taking  posses- 
sion of  its  own  domain.  Only  a 
single  line  of  rails  has  at  present 
been  constructed,  but  sufficient 
space  has  been  reserved  for  the 
double  service.  Leaving  Pont- 
oise— a  coquettish-looking  village 
as  seen  from  a  distance,  perched 
on  a  hill,  the  foot  of  which  is 
bathed  by  the  river,  bnt  a  miser- 
able place  enough  when  seen 
within  speaking  distance  of  its 
tortuous  streets  and  characterless 
houses — the  convoy  passes 
through  a  charming  valley, 
watered  by  the  little  stream  of 
Viosne.  From  tbis  point  to  the 
extremity  of  the  new  line  the 
country  ceases  to  present  that 
picturesque  appearance  which  is 
usually  found  in  wild  and  broken 
country;  but  lacking  the  grand 
and  the  impressive,  the  prospect 
is  fruitful  and  verdant. 

There  are  very  charming 
glimpses  of  scenery  to  be  caught 
here  and  there  on  a  journey  by 
tbis  line,  especially  where  the 
winding  stream  shines  through 
knolls  of  woodland,  or  helps  to 
make  a  picture  of  cattle  and  pas- 
ture land.  Yoissy-rAillerie, 
WS.  Marines,  Chars,  Liancourt, 
Saint  Pierre — where  the  line 
leaves  the  valley  of  Viosne  to 
enter  by  a  cutting  that  of  Troesne, 
Chaumont-en-Vexin —  especially 
the  latter,  have  the  pretentions 
of  ancient  feudal  fortresses, 
though  they  are  only  ivy-covered 
ruins.      It  is  not    only    by    its 


pretty  scenery  that  the  country 
excites  our  interests,  for  it  is  the 
old  frontier  territory  of  Vexin, 
where  the  quarrels  between  the 
Kings  of  France  and  those  Dukes 
of  Normandy  who  became  rulers 
of  England  were  adjusted.  If 
dungeons  and  castle  keeps  have 
disappeared,  the  churches  retriain, 
many  of  them  beautiful  examples 
of  architecture,  and  sitae  ted  in 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 
country.     That  of — 

Chaumotntt,  a  fine  edifice  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  where  it  seems 
to  protect  the  town.  Half  lost 
in  greenery,  L'Aillerie  and  Try e- 
Chateau  are  also  very  charming, 
and  the  traveller  regrets  that  he 
cannot  stay  to  visit  the  tower 
still  standing— the  remains  of  a 
chateau  of  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
where  Rousseau  found  an  asylum. 
But  already  the  high  donjon  of 
Gisors  appears  in  the  distance, 
and  it  would  need  a  volume  to 
recall  the  history  of  that  famous 
town,  seated  at  the  confluence  of 
three  small  streams,  the  Epte, 
the  Troesne,  and  the  Reveillon, 
and  noted  for  its  famous  fortress, 
built  for  Red  William  by  Robert 
de  Belleme.  William  desired  to 
make  Gisors  the  Strasbourg  of  his 
Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  its  his- 
tory is  one  of  siege,  pillage, 
rapine,  and  violence.  The  tourist 
should  make  a  point  of  getting 
out  at — - 

Gisors  to  see  the  exquisite 
church — buried  amidst  sordid 
bourgeois  houses, — and  after- 
wards to  clamber  up  to  the  for- 
tress, which  is  worth  all  the  ex- 
ertion required  to  reach  a  height 
where,  through  a  breach  in  the 
enormous  wall,  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  loveliest  panoramas  of  the 
whole  journey. 
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THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

A  Few  Useful  Hints  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it. 

For  those  wlio  are  ignorant  of  the  French  language  we  append  to 
this  section  of  our  Guide  a  few  useful  terms  hy  which  in  a  case  of 
necessity  the  tourist  may  perhaps  he  enabled  to  make  known  his 
wants,  or  at  least  give  a  clue  to  them  which  those  who  are  desirous 
of  understanding  him  will  readily  enough  take  up. 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  at  supplying  either  a  "conversation- 
hook  "  or  a  glossary — only  a  few  words  and  phrases  being  here  set 
down.  The  French  i  is  usually  pronounced  like  the  English  e,  the 
French  e  like  the  English  a,  and  //  generally  sounds  like  the  English  y. 
The  French  en  has  a  sound  between  on  and  ong. 

The  concluding  consonant  of  a  French  word  is  sacrificed  when  the 
next  word  commences  with  a  consonant ;  but  if  that  word  commences 
with  a  vowel,  the  concluding  consonant  of  the  previous  word  is 
attached  to  the  other. 

The  tourist  must  remember  that  Le  (the)  is  always  masculine,  la 
always  feminine,  andZes,  the  plural,  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 
The  first  is  pronounced  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  English  luh,  the 
second  like  lah,  and  the  third  lay. 

De  (of),  du  (of  the),  and  des  (of,  or  of  the,  plural),  are  sounded 
duk,  deit,  day. 

Eur  is  pronounced  er  as  it  would  be  in  English. 

Pronounce  e  with  an  acute  accent  (e)  as  a  long»;  "  cote"  for  in- 
stance, is  pronounced  kotay  ;  e  with  a  grave  accent  (e)  has  the  sound 
of  the  Englishein  "met,"  thus  "  caractere,"  pronounced  "Icarackter;" 
with  the  broad  accent  (e)  e  is  sounded  long  and  broadly,  as  in  "  tete," 
which  is  pronounced  tayt  (nearly) . 

The  French  idiom,  or  arrangement  of  sentences,  is  generally  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  English ;  so  that  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
which  of  two  adjoining  words  to  place  first,  it  is  generally  nearest 
safe  to  remember  what  the  English  would  be,  and  reverse  it. 

The  French  noun  is  not  as  in  English  perfect,  but  requires  the 
article  before  it. 

The  habit  of  the  French  language  does  not  permit  words  to  be 
implied,  like  the  English  :  they  must  be  expressed. 

Re,  concluding  a  French  word,  is  so  lightly  used  that  it  is  some- 
times scarcely  heard,  as  in  Louvre,  quatre,  sounded  Louvrrr,  quatrrr. 

The  French  qu  generally  sounds  as  k,  as  in  qui  (who),  pronounced 
Tee. 

We  append  the  following  extracted  from  "Morford's  Short-Trip 
Guide  :" — 

Eating  and  Drinking. 

Orders  to  Waiters. — Gargon,  faites  moi  servir.  (Pro.  Gahsoon, 
fayt  mwa  sareveer.  Eng.  Waiter,  attend  on  me. )  Je  desire  diner. 
{Pro.  Je  deseer  deenay.     Eng.    I  wish   dinner.)     Donnez  moi  du 
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2)otage  a  la  Julienne.  (Pro.  Donnay  mwa  deuh  potahj  ah  lali 
Jzhulion.  Eng.  Give  me  some  soup  a  la  Julienne.)  Du  rosbif  Men 
cuit.  {Pro.  Deuh  roosbif  beeyon  quee.  Eng.  Some  roast  beef  well 
done.)  Du  ' 'rosbif  saignani.  (Pro.  Deuh  roasbif  sainyong.  Eng. 
Some  roast  beef  rare.)  Du  pore  roti.  {Pro.  Deuh  pork  roatee. 
Eng.  Some  roast  pork.)  Du  pain.  {Pro.  Deuh  pan.  Eng.  Some 
bread.)  Encore  un peu  plus  debeurre.  Pro.  Oncoar  oon  pew  ploo 
deh  burr.  Eng.  A  little  more  butter.)  line  tasse  de  cafe.  {Pro. 
Oon  tass  deh  caffay.  Eng.  A  cup  of  coffee.)  Ln  verre  d'eau.  {Pro. 
Oon  vayr  doe.  Eng.  A  glass  of  water.)  Un  verre  d 'eau  glacee.  {Pro. 
Oon  vayr  doe  glassay.  Eng.  A  glass  of  ice-water.)  Des  pomme  de 
terre.  {Pro.  Day  pom  deh  tayr.  Eng.  Some  potatoes. )  Une  bouteille 
de  vin  rouge.  Pro.  Oon  bootye  deh  van  ruzjh.  Eng.  A  bottle  of  red 
wine.)  Une  demi-bouteillc  de  vin  blanc.  {Pro.  Oon  daymee  bootye 
de  van  blong.  Eng.  A  half -bottle  of  white  wine.)  Apportez  moi  un 
assiette  propre.  {Pro.  Apporteh  mwa  oon  awsyet  proapr.  Eng. 
Bring  me  a  clean  plate.)  Un  fricassee  de  poulet.  {Pro.  Oonfrecasay 
deh  poolay.  Eng.  A  chicken  fricasee.)  Deux  cotelets  de  veau.  {Pro. 
Deuh  cotay lay  de  vo.  Eng.  Two  veal  cutlets. )  Du  mouton  bouilli. 
{Pro.  Deuhmootong  boolee.  Eng.  Some  boiled  mutton.)  Deux  ceufs 
frits.  Pro.  Deuz  ufe  freet.  Eng.  Two  fried  eggs.)  Du  poissovs 
bouilli.  {Pro.  Deuh  pwassong  boolee.  Eng.  Boiled  fish.)  Du  pain 
ait  sucre.  {Pro.  Deuh  pan  o  sukr.  Eng.  Some  cake.)  Du  pates  de 
fruits.  {Pro.  Deuh  pahtay  de  fruee.  Eng.  Some  fruit  pies.)  Du  sucre. 
(Pro.  Deuh  soocr.  Eng.  Some  sugar.)  Lesel.  {Eng.  The  salt.)  Un 
autre  cuiller.  {pro.  Oon  otre  queelay.  Eng.  Another  spoon.)  Une 
assiette,  un  couteau,  unefourchette,  et  une  serviette.  {Pro.  Oon  awsseyet, 
oon  coeto,  oon  forshet  et  oon  sairveeyet.  Eng.  A  plate,  a  knife,  a 
fork,  and  a  napkin.)  D  addition,  sil  vous  plait.  {Pro.  Laddishong, 
seel  voo  play.    Eng.  The  bill,  if  you  please.) 

Greetings. 

Bon  jour,  Monsieur.  {Pro.  Bong  joor,  Mossiew.  Eng.  Good  morn- 
ing, sir. )  Bon  soir.  {Pro.  Bon  swar.  Eng.  Good  evening,  when 
meeting ;  and  good  night,  when  separating. )  Adieu  !  {Pro.  Ahdeyou. 
Eng.  Good-bye.)  Aurevoir.  {Pro.  0  rayvwar.  Eng.  Farewell,  but 
to  return — literally,  good-bye  for  a  little  while.)  J'ai  Vhonneur  de  vous 
saluer.  {Pro.  Sjay  lonner  deh  voo  salooer.  Eng.  I  have  the  honour  to 
saluteyou.)  Permittez  moi  de  prendre  conge  de  vous.  (Pro.  Permeetay 
mwa TLeh  prondr  conjay  deh  voo.  Eng.  Permit  me  to  take  leave  of 
you.)  Merci,  Madam  !  (Pro.  Mayrsee,  Mahdam  !  Eng.  Thank  you, 
Madam.)  Mille  remer dements,  Mademoiselle.  (Pro.  Meel  raymayr- 
shemons,  Madmwasel.  Eng.  A  thousand  thanks,  Miss.)  Je  vous 
remercie,  Monsieur.  (Pro.  Je  voo  ravmayrci,  Mossiew.  Eng.  I  thank 
you,  sir.) 
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Historical  Summary. 


"  HE  early  history  of  Bel- 
gium is  enveloped  in 
obscurity,  and  we  can 
trace  little  with  cer- 
tainty before  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar.  When 
that  conqueror  in- 
vaded Gaul,  the  Netherlands  were 
inhabited  by  various  warlike  tribes, 
considered  amongst  the  most  war- 
like and  least  civilized  in  the  world. 
The  Menapii,  the  Tungri,  the  Ner- 
vii,  and  the  Morini  possessed  Bel- 
gium. Holland  and  the  Northern 
provinces  were  peopled  by  the 
Batavi.  The  original  population 
was  doubtless  Celtic,  but  the  Scy- 
thians or  Goths,  from  the  inhospi- 
table regions  of  Northern  Asia,  had 
gradually  expelled  the  Celts  to- 
wards the  west,  and  had  seized  on 
almost  the  whole  of  Germany  and 
Gaul.  The  tribes,  which  on  the 
arrival  of  Caesar  inhabited  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  were 
different  families  of  the  Belgae. 

In  the  course  of  two  campaigns 
the  Bomans  had  overrun  the  whole 
of  Gaul  to  the  frontiers  of  Belgium. 
Caesar  had  profited  by  the  weakness 
and  dissensions  of  the  various 
tribes,  and,  attacking  them  sepa- 


rately, had  found  them  an  easy 
conquest.  But  the  Belgae,  learning 
wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  formed  a  solemn  and  power- 
ful confederacy  to  defend  them- 
selves. On  the  borders  of  the 
Sambre,  not  far  from  Namur,  they 
made  their  last  stand  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country. 

The  Bomans,  approaching  with 
an  immense  army,  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Belgae, 
eager  to  chase  the  invader  from 
their  land,  passed  the  Sambre  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  unexpectedly 
attacked  the  entrenchments  of 
Caesar,  and  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  camp.  The  Bomans 
were  thrown  into  momentary  con- 
fusion, and  the  auxiliary  horse  fled 
to  Treves,  bearing  the  report  that 
their  army  had  been  defeated  and 
cut  to  pieces.  But  the  Belgae  had 
to  contend  with  Caesar  and  the  best 
disciplined  troops  in  the  world. 
The  irresistible  phalanxes  of  the 
legions,  soon  re-formed,  were  led 
against  them.  In  vain  they  op- 
posed their  osier  shields  to  the  im- 
penetrable armour  of  the  invaders. 
In  vain  they  fought  with  all  the 
courage  which  patriotism  could  in- 
spire, and  all  the  fury  of  despair. 
The  fortune  of  the  Bomans  pre- 
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vailed,  and  out  of  more  than  60,000 
Belgaa  who  rushed  on  to  the  attack, 
only  500  survived,  defeated  but  not 
subdued. 

The  Batavi,  who  had  not  joined 
the  confederacy,  were  alarmed. 
They  despatched  ambassadors  to 
Caesar,  tendering,  not  exactly  their 
submission,  but  their  alliance,  and 
offering  to  assist  him  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  conquests.  The 
proposal  was  gladly  accepted,  but 
this  tribe  alone  became  the  ally  of 
the  Romans. 

Under  the  reign  of  Vitellius  the 
Batavi  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  they  -were  for  a 
time  successful.  The  Roman  fleet 
on  the  Rhine  was  attacked  and 
sunk,  the  Roman  land  forces  were 
repulsed,  and  their  principal  city 
(Nimeguea)  set  on  fire.  They  also 
broke  down  the  dyke  of  Drusus; 
and,  animated  by  the  strength  of 
despair,  nearly  destroyedthe Roman 
army;  but  all  resistance  being 
ultimately  useless,  they  at  length 
once  more  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror's chain. 

About  the  end  of  the  second 
century  numerous  hordes  of  Saxons 
broke  in  upon  them,  and  expelled 
or  destroyed  most  of  the  Batavi 
and  the  other  Belgae.  In  the 
seventh  century,  the  Frisians,  the 
next  adjacent  people  in  the  north, 
overran  the  Netherlands,  and  ex- 
tended themselves  as  far  as  the 
Scheldt.  These  were  in  their  turn 
subdued  by  the  Franks  under 
Charles  Martel,  in  the  eighth 
century,  so  that  the  present  Bel- 
gians may  be  considered  as  the 
mingled  descendants  of  the  Belgae, 
the  Frisians,  and  the  Franks. 

The  Netherlands  had  long  been 
divided  into  various  provinces,  be- 
longing to  different  families,  and 
governed  by  different  constitutions. 
These  petty  sovereigns  began  now 
to  be  known  by  the  names  of  Dukes, 
Marquises,  and  Counts.  Pepin, 
the  first  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
founder  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of 


kings,  held  his  court  at  Landen, 
and  died  in  647.  The  site  of  his 
palace  may  yet  be  traced. 

The  earldoms  of  Flanders, 
Hainault,  and  Holland  were  suc- 
cessively established,  and  often  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  Under  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  the  southern 
provinces  attained  an  eminence  of 
splendour  and  power  of  which  few 
traces  now  remain.  Philip  the 
Good,  Count  of  Flanders,  displayed 
at  Bruges  a  magnificence  which 
few  sovereigns  could  rival,  and  a 
power  which  none  dared  defy. 

The  princes,  among  whom  the 
Low  Countries  were  divided,  were 
engagedin  perpetual  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  potentates,  and  with 
each  other.  In  these  contests  their 
personal  and  hereditary  revenues 
were  frequently  exhausted,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  benevolence  of  their 
subjects.  The  people,  feeling  their 
power,  judiciously  refused  the  re- 
quisite supplies,  except  on  certain 
conditions  favourable  to  their 
liberty;  and  they  gradually  ex- 
torted from  the  monarch  so  many 
concessions,  that  the  provinces  par- 
took more  of  the  nature  of  republics 
than  of  regal  governments. 

In  this  situation  these  provinces 
long  remained,  gradually  increasing 
in  power,  in  commerce,  and  in 
civilization;  and  nothing  occurs  for 
many  ages  sufficiently  distinct  and 
importantto  berelatedin  the  merely 
suggestive  historical  sketch  it  is  our 
business  to  supply.  At  length,  by 
inter-marriages,  by  conquest,  and 
by  the  failure  of  the  male  line  in 
some  of  the  reigning  families,  they 
all  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
After  this  event,  however,  the  pro- 
vinces still  enjoyed  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  were  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws. 

Under  the  administration  of  the 
princes  of  Burgundy,  and  even  long 
before,    trade    and     manufactures 
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flourished  in  the  Netherlands  more 
than  in  any  other  European  state. 
No  city  except  Venice  possessed 
such  extensive  traffic  as  Antwerp. 
It  was  the  great  mart  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  contained 
200,000  inhabitants,  Bruges  nearly 
as  many,  and  Ghent  "boasted  a  more 
numerous  population  than  the  me- 
tropolis of  France.  More  than 
100,000  artificers  were  employed 
there  in  the  woollen  manufacture 
long  before  that  manufacture  was 
adopted  by  the  English. 

Bruges  and  Antwerp  became  the 
great  marts  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  contained  about  200,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  Flemish  Court 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  named 
Philip  the  Good,  about  1,455,  luxury 
reigned  supreme;  in  clothing,  in 
feasting,  and  in  reckless  debauchery 
and  depravity,  the  utmost  excesses 
were  indulged  in.  Crime  alone 
kept  pace  wi£h  iuxury.  During  one 
year  in  Ghent  1,400  murders  were 
committed  in  gambling  and  other 
resorts  of  debauchery.  Yet  the  fine 
arts  were  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. Van  Eyck  invented  the  pro- 
cess of  oil-painting  for  which  the 
Flemish  school  is  renowned,  and  in 
every  department  of  literature  great 
progress  was  made.  Painting  on 
glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace, 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  in- 
vented in  Belgium  at  this  period. 
Most  of  the  magnificent  cathedrals 
and  town  halls  in  the  country  were 
built  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  University 
of  Louvain  was  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe. 

The  city  of  Ghent  had  a  popula- 
tion of  175,000,  of  whom  100,000 
were  employed  in  weaving  and 
other  industrial  arts.  Bruges  an- 
nually exported  stuffs  of  English 
and  Flemish  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,000,000  florins.  The  Scheldt  at 
Antwerp  often  contained  2,500 
merchant  vessels,  and  500  loaded 
waggons  passed  daily  through  her 
gates.  Her  Exchange  was  at- 
tended twice  a  day  by  6,000  mer- 


chants, renowned  for  their  wealth 
and  luxurious  living.  The  wool 
annually  imported  from  England 
and  Spain  exceeded  in  value 
4,000,000  pieces  of  gold. 

In  1477  Charles  the  Bold,  last 
prince  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Burgundy,  advancing  against  ter- 
rible odds  with  a  dispirited  and 
shattered  army,  lost  his  kingdom 
and  his  life. 

His  daughter  Mary,  being  made 
the  tool  of  evil  and  treacherous 
councillors,  and  evincing  a  disposi- 
tion to  encroach  upon  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  her  subjects,  two  of 
her  ministers  were  impeached  by 
the  States-General,  convicted  of 
treason  against  their  country,  and 
condemned  to  die.  In  vain  the 
princess  resorted  to  entreaties  and 
threatenings  to  save  them  from 
death;  in  vain  she  even  rushed 
upon  the  scaffold  and,  dissolved  in 
tears,  supplicated  their  pardon: 
the  executioner  inflicted  the  fatal 
blow  in  her  very  presence. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
she  married  Maximilian,  son  of 
Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  this  union  the 
Netherlands  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria.  After  years 
of  contest  between  the  despotic 
Maximilian  and  the  democratic 
Flemings,  the  Government,  in  1519, 
descended  to  his  grandson,  Charles 
V.,  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

In  his  reign  the  affluence  of  the 
Flemish  burghers  attained  its 
greatest  development. 

The  Protestant  religion  had  lately 
been  widely  and  rapidly  diffused 
through  Belgium.  It  had.  been  im- 
ported by  the  French  and  German 
and  English  refugees,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  persecutions 
carried  on  against  them  in  their 
native  countries.  Charles  had  en- 
deavoured to  extirpate  this  growing 
heresy.  He  had  had  recourse  to 
the  fagot  and  the  sword.  But  when 
numbers  of  the  most  industrious 
and  valuable  of  his  subjects  fled 
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from  his  power,  when  he  saw  his 
noblest  provinces  beginning  to  be 
depopulated,  when  the  trade  and 
commerce  which  distinguished  his 
beloved  country  were  enriching 
other  lands,  he  wisely  recalled  his 
cruel  orders,  and  permitted  the 
Flemings  to  worship  God  as  their 
consciences  dictated. 

Philip  was  the  child  of  supersti- 
tion and  bigotry.  He  had  scarcely 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  ere  he 
revived  every  inhuman  edict  against 
the  unhappy  Protestants,and  carried 
them  into  rigorous  execution.  He 
was  even  heard  to  declare  that  if 
executioners  should  be  wanted  to 
giYe  full  effect  to  the  bloody  decrees 
of  the  Inquisition,  he  would  himself 
become  one,  and  that  he  would 
rather  be  without  subjects  than 
reign  over  heretics.  Every  man 
who*  taught  heretical  doctrines, 
every  man  who  was  even  present  at 
a  meeting  of  heretics,  was  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword,  and 
every  woman  buried  alive.  A  pecu- 
liar tribunal  was  established  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy.  Persons  were 
committed  to  prison  on  bare  sus- 
picion. They  were  tortured  on  the 
slightest  evidence.  The  accused 
were  not  confronted  with  their 
accusers.  They  were  not  even  made 
acquainted  with  the  crimes  for 
which  they  suffered.  Their  pos- 
sessions were  confiscated,  and  their 
families  reduced  to  beggary. 

To  enforce  this  diabolical  perse- 
cution the  country  was  inundated 
with  Spanish  soldiers.  These  lived 
at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  committed  with  impunity 
every  kind  of  outrage.  The  Flem- 
ings at  first  offered  no  resistance, 
but  they  refused  to  work  at  the 
dykes,  saying  that  they  had  rather 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean  than 
remain  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  soldiery.  The  States-General 
remonstrated  against  these  oppres- 
sive proceedings,  but  Philip,  who 
was  naturally  haughty  and  un- 
yielding— who  considered  the  liber- 


ties claimed  by  the  Protestants  in 
religious  matters  as  utterly  incom- 
patible with  his  thirst  for  despotic 
power,  and  who  had  taken  a  solemn 
oath  to  devote  his  reign  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Popish  faith  and  the 
extirpation  of  heresy — was  immove- 
able. 

Driven  to  absolute  despair,  the 
people  rose  tumultuously  against 
their  oppressors  in  many  places, 
but  being  undisciplined  and  un- 
armed, they  were  easily  subdued. 
These  insurrections  afforded  Philip 
new  pretexts  to  give  free  licence  to 
his  bigotry  and  revenge.  The  Duke 
of  Alva  was  despatched  to  the 
Netherlands  with  unlimited  powers 
to  torture  and  destroy.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  a  terrible  and  utterly 
unscrupulous  agent.  The  cause  of 
freedom  was  soon  a  desperate  one; 
thousands  of  skilful  and  industrious 
workmen  fled  to  other  countries, 
carrying  with  them  those  elements 
of  commercial  prosperity  to  which 
the  Netherlands  had  owed  so  much. 
The  population  of  the  principal 
towns  grew  thin,  and  the  smaller 
towns  were  almost  desolate.  Eliza- 
beth wisely  welcomed  crowds  of 
these  unfortunate  exiles,  founding 
thereby  those  trades  which  are  the 
great  sources  of  England's  power 
and  wealth,  and  strengthening  a 
love  of  liberty  to  which  that  country 
owes  her  greatness. 

Many  of  these  exiles  could  not, 
however,  forget  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth — a  land  which  was  en- 
deared to  them  by  a  thousand  ties. 
Under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
assisted  by  some  auxiliary  troops 
from  the  German  Protestant  princes, 
they  determined  on  one  noble  effort 
to  deliver  their  country ;  but  they 
were  soon  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Clear-sighted  and  wise  William 
of  Nassau  in  Germany,  afterwards 
William  I.,  for  whom'the  national 
traditions  still  preserve  the  name  of 
father  (Vader  Willem),  was  then  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  experienced  in 
war,    calm    and   cool  in    council, 
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patriotic  in  feeling,  and  honourable 
in  action,  the  hero  of  the  people. 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  shared 
his  popularity.  For  half  a  century 
the  fight  for  freedom  continued,  with 
alternate  successes  and  reverses, 
until  at  last  William,  resolute,  self- 
denying,  never  daunted  or  despair- 
ing, won  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land and  fixed  it  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. 

From  1609  the  country  was  known 
by  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands,  and 
Holland. 

Belgium,  however,  remained  un- 
der the  Government  of  Spain,  and 
pitiable  indeed  was  the  situation  of 
those  ill-fated  provinces.  By  emi- 
gration, by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  by  the  sword,  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  nearly  de- 
populated, and  only  a  few  of  those 
who  remained  had  either  seed  to 
sow  or  horses  and  cattle  to  cultivate 
their  grounds.  Multitudes  innumer- 
able died  of  want,  and  of  those  pes- 
tilential diseases  which  want  and 
unwholesome  nourishment  produce. 
In  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other 
places,  many  persons  of  the  better 
ranks  in  life,  after  selling  all  their 
furniture  and  effects  to  purchase 
food,  were  reduced  to  beg  openly  in 
the  streets.  In  Brabant  and  in 
Flanders  several  villages  were  en- 
tirely deserted,  and  from  the  soli- 
tude and  desolation  which  prevailed, 
wolves  and  other  beasts  of  prey  so 
rapidly  multiplied,  that  more  than 
100  persons  were  devoured  by  these 
ferocious  animals  within  two  miles 
of  Ghent,  in  what  had  been  the  best 
and  most  cultivated  region  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  memorable  victory  of  Ra- 
milies,  in  1706,  placed  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  hands  of  Austria.  In 
1741  the  French  overran  the  land, 
but  in  1748,  on  the  interference  of 
England  and  Holland,  the  greater 
portion  of  their  conquest  was 
abandoned.  In  1792  the  French 
again  overran  Belgium  under 
General  Dumourier;   in  1793   the 


Austrians  almost  entirely  re-con- 
quered it,  and  in  1794  it  was  re-taken 
and  incorporated  with  the  French 
Republic.  It  was  established  as 
a  European  state  in  1830. 

Belgium  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Netherlands,  by  the  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg  on  the  east,  on  the 
south  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
Dutch  Limbourg,  south-west  by 
France,  and  north-west  by  the 
North  Sea,  embracing  an  area  of 
11,313  square  miles.  It  has  nine 
provinces — namely,  Antwerp,  West 
Flanders,  East  Flanders,  Hainault, 
Liege,  Brabant,  Limbourg,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Namur;  the  totalpopula- 
tion  being  about  4,839,094.  About 
58  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Flemish,  the  remainder  being 
French  and  Walloon,  excepting  in 
Luxembourg  where  the  people  are 
German.  The  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces are  hilly.  From  the  wooded 
tract  of  the  Ardennes,  the  country 
slopes  away  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, in  which  direction  conse- 
quently all  the  rivers  flow.  Towards 
the  sea  the  country  is  a  flat  surface, 
broken  here  and  there  by  sand-hills 
or  downs,  rising  to  a  height  of  from 
50  to  60  feet.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  whole  country  is  well  watered 
by  numerous  rivers  of  minor  im- 
portance. Its  climate  is  very  like 
that  of  England  although  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  greater. 

Passports. — Although  passports 
are  not  required  in  Belgium,  we 
advise  the  tourist  not  to  travel 
without  one,  as  its  possession  will 
often  be  found  useful,  and  it  may 
serve  as  a  means  of  proving  the. 
traveller's  nationality,  as  well  as  who> 
and  what  he  is,  should  such  a  course 
be  accidentally  necessary. 

Money.  —  Throughout  Belgium 
the  coins  current  are  mostly  French, 
excepting  one  coin,  a  piece  of  2|  frs. 
The  smaller  Dutch  coins  are  also  in 
circulation.  A  cent,  1-100  of  a  guilder, 
is  equal  to  2  centimes.  The  silver 
coins  are  francs,  varying  in  value 
from  100  to  500  centimes.    The  gold 
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coins  were  the  Leopold  d'or,  Napo- 
leon, or  20-franc  piece,  the  piece  de 
dix  francs,  and  the  piece  de  cinque 
francs.  All  gold  coin,  both  Belgian 
and  foreign,  has  been  withdrawn 
from,  circulation. 

There  are  also  Nickel  coins  of  20 
centimes  =  2d.  English;  10  =  Id. 
English;  5  =£d.  English,  and  cop- 
per pieces  of  2,  5,  and  10  centimes. 

The  Bank  of  Belgium  issues  notes 
of  the  value  of  1000,  500,  100, 
50,  and  20  francs. 

Railways. — These  are  numerous, 
and  the  main  lines  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  The 
three  classes  of  carriages — namely, 
the  Diligences  (1st  class),  the  Chars- 
a-banc  ('2nd  class),  and  the  Waggons 
(3rd  class),  are  all  roomy  and  com- 
fortable. The  rate  of  progress  is 
usually  about  20  miles  per  hour. 
The  fares  are  comparatively  low, 
and  the  traffic  well  managed.  When 
obtaining  your  railway  ticket  (cou- 
pon), carefully  count  your  change. 
The  stations  are  not  usually  in  the 
towns,  but  in  the  suburbs. 

Luggage. — Only  50  lbs.  are  allowed 
to  each  passenger,  and  all  above  that 
weight  must  be  paid  for.  On  some 
lines  all  luggage  not  carried  in  the 
hand  has  to  be  paid  for. 

Vehicles.  —  Omnibuses  run  to 
meet  the  trains.  Diligences  are 
few,  and  the  posting  system  is  all 
but  obsolete.  A  voiture  with  two 
horses  may  be  hired  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  francs  per  day,  including 
the  driver's  fee  (5  francs);  but  as  the 
hirer  has  to  pay  back-fare,  th  e  cost 
is  really  65  francs. 

BOUTE    1. 

PAEIS  TO  BBUSSELS,  BY 
MONS* 

§N  our  way  through  France, 
from  Paris  into  Belgium, 
we  pass  many  places 
which,  having  been  al- 
ready described  under 
their  proper  head  of  France,  we 

*  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Paris. 
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shall  now  merely  name.  First  we 
reach  St.  Denis  (the  beautiful  his- 
torical abbey  church  being  visible 
from  the  railway),  Chantilly  (cele- 
brated for  its  races  and  its  laces), 
Creil  (noting  the  forest  as  we  go), 
and  then  successively  Pont  St. 
Maxence,  Compiegne,  Noyon,  Terg- 
nier  (where  you  stop  for  refresh- 
ments), St.  Quentin,  and  the  branch 
line  to  Somain  at  Busigny,  Le 
Chateau,  the  fortified  town  of  Man- 
beuge,  and  Feignies;  from  whence 
we  enter  Belgium,  and  at  the 
station  of  Quevy  the  custom  autho- 
rities detain  us.  (See  introductory 
matter  to  this  section  of  our  Guide, 
and  also  France.)  From  Quevy  we 
proceed  to 

Mons,  sometimes  called  "the 
miniature  Paris."  This  is  the 
chief  city  of  the  Belgium  province 
of  Hainault,  with  a  population  of 
24,000.  It  was  once  strongly  forti- 
fied, is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Trouville,  and  is  34  miles  from 
our  present  destination.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  handsome 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Wandru, 
which  was  commenced  in  1460,  and 
completed  in  1580,  on  the  site  of  a 
much  more  ancient  edifice,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Belfry. 
Mons  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene,  in 
1709,  and  by  Marshal  Saxe  in  1746. 
The  district  in  which  it  stands  is 
known  as  the  Borinage,  and  the 
miners — there  are  a  great  number 
of  collieries  in  its  neighbourhood — 
are  called  Borains.  [Hotels  :  Garin, 
Mons,  Belle  Vue,  de  Flandre,  de 
VEurope,  Britannique,  de  Suede, 
and  de  Saxe.)  About  ten  miles 
from  Mons,  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene won  the  bloody  but  useless 
victory  of  Malplaquet  (1710).  From 
here  we  soon  reach  the  junction 
station  at 

Braine  le  Comte,  which  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  re- 
nowned Gaulish  leader  Brennus. 
From  here  we  proceed  to  Brussels. 


Boute  2.—PABIS  TO  BBUSSJELS. 


PAEIS  TO  BEUSSELS,  BY 
OTTIGNIES. 

^BOCEEDING  on  the  route 
described  in  that  pre- 
ceding the  present  one, 
we  leave  Maubeuge  be- 
hind us;  and  reaching 
Jeumont,  a  little  over  148  miles 
from  Paris,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium,  and  at  the  next  station 
Erquelins,  are  detained  by  the 
custom  officers.  "We  then  cross  and 
recross  the  Meuse  not  less  than  16 
times,  and  at  last  reach  the  junc- 
tion station  of 

Chahleroi,  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8,000,  on  the  Sambre,  in 
the  Belgium  province  of  Namur. 
(Hotel:  de  VUnivers.)  The  walls 
of  this  once  strong  fortress  were 
rased  in  1795,  and  restored  in  1816 
by  the  Duke  of  "Wellington.  The 
greatest  coal-fields  and  glass-works 
in  Belgium  are  here,  and  in  this 
flourishing  manufacturing  district 
are  not  less  than  70  high  furnaces 
and  50  iron  foundries.  On  the 
night  of  the  ever-memorable  15th 
of  June  Napoleon's  head-quarters 
were  fixed  here,  when  he  sat  up 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  earnest  conversation  with 
General  Ney. 

From  Charleroi  the  tourist  may 
proceed  to  Brussels  by  Braine  le 
Comte  as  above,  or  by  Ottignies. 

Diligences  also  run  from  here  to 
Binche  and  Fontaine.  Charleroi 
is  also  connected  with  Brussels  by 
the  Charleroi  Canal,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  railway,  and  enters 
the  Sambre,  where  it  joins  the' 
Scheldt,  two  miles  above  Charleroi. 
Namur,  where  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting antiquarian  collections  in 
Belgium  exists,  is  about  23  miles 
from  here. 

From  Ottignies,  where  the  lines 
from  Louvain,  Charleroi,  and  Mons 
meet,  we  proceed  a  distance  of  13 
miles  to  Brussels,  arriving  at  the 
station  in  the  Quartier  Leopold. 


BEUSSELS  TO  ANTWEEP 
AND  EOTTEEDAM. 


(G^BTJSSELS  {Hotels :  de 
!$J&$\  V Europe,  *de  France), 
A fynM  which  has  often  beencom- 
2-^]g)  pared  to  Paris,  is  twenty- 
/S>Q^y^  four  miles  south  of  An- 
twerp. In  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fineness 
of  its  roads,  and  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  provisions,  it 
is  inferior  to  no  city  in 
Europe.  It  is  partly  built  on  a 
delightful  eminence,  and  partly 
stretches  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Senne. 

The  principal  street,  the  Eue 
Montagne  de  la  Cour,  abounding 
with  handsome  shops  and  cafes, 
connects  the  new  town  with  the 
old;  it  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  its  highest  ex- 
tremity is  ornamented  with  a  statue 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  reining  a 
fiery  steed — a  vigorous  work  of  art. 
The  Park,  of  small  extent,  is  laid 
out  with  exquisite  taste ;  a  delight- 
ful coup  d'oeil  being  formed  by 
lines  of  stately  trees,  grass-plots, 
marble  statues  and  vases,  an  orches- 
tra of  gilt  trellis-work,  and  gravel 
paths  radiating  from  a  central 
fountain.  The  beauties  so  eminently 
distinguishing  the  Tuileries  Gar- 
den are  gathered  here,  and  mar- 
gined with  masses  of  umbrageous 
foliage.  From  the  Park  a  fine  view 
is  obtained  of  the  old  town,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  being  the 
delicately-tapering  spire  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  1830 — which,  in 
severing  the  alliance  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  ended  sixteen  years 
of  jealousy  and  misrule  imposed  on 
those  countries  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  —  this  Park  formed  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Belgian  Civic 
Guard  and  the  troops  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  many  trees  still  exhibit 
marks  of  this  conflict.  In  one 
corner  of  the  Park  is  the  well  into 
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which  Peter  the  Great,  being  over- 
come with  wine,  tumbled  in  April, 
1777. 

The  streets  near  the  Park,  are 
spacious  and  airy.  The  houses  are 
lofty  and  well  built. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  market  a  uniform  and 
pleasing  style  of  architecture  is 
observed. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Gudule  has  two  noble  towers  and 
a  very  handsome  interior. 

The  statues  it  contains  are  nume- 
rous, and  will  serve  to  remind  us  of 
times  the  most  remote  down  to  that 
of  the  last  revolution.  A  fine  monu- 
ment represents  the  death  of  Count 
Frederic  de  Merode,  under  the 
patriot  flag  of  1830.  The  carved 
pulpit  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  suppressed  convent  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Louvain  is  a  very  striking 
one,  by  Verbruggen,  set  up  in  1699; 
it  comprises  a  large  group  of  life- 
sized  figures  representing  the  "  Ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise."  There  are 
many  other  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings in  glass  in  the  Cathedral,  exe- 
cuted by  the  first  artists.  The 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  were 
executed  by  Quellin  and  Duques- 
noy. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Victoire,  in  the  Sablon,  which  was 
built  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Woeringen,  in  1288,  has  a  remark- 
ably fine  doorway,  that  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  erected  in 
1210,  and  enlarged  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Eue  Haute. 

The  Grande  Place  has  witnessed 
much  as  regards  tragic  and  romantic 
historical  episodes,  such  as  the 
atrocities  of  Alva  and  the  fires  of 
the  Bloody  Tribunal.  This  was 
anciently  the  place  where  grand 
tournaments  -were  held.  The  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn  passed  the  night 
preceding  their  execution  in  one  of 
the  quaint  old  houses  which  abound 
here — that  called  the  Maison  du 
Boi — and  from  another,  still  stand- 
ing, Alva  saw  them  die. 


The  Town  Hall,  situated  in  this 
square,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Gothic  edifices  in  the  Low  Countries. 
In  front  of  this  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriot  nobles,  Egmont  and  Home, 
who  were  executed  on  the  spot  in 
1568.  Demoniac  legends  are  extant 
regarding  the  construction  of  this 
famous  town-hall,  which  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Louvain.  The  ori- 
ginal architect  was  Jean  de  Eus- 
broeck,  for  the  repose  of  whose 
soul  it  is  understood  that  masses 
are  still  said  daily.  The  tower  com- 
mands a  view  of  Waterloo. 

Near  here  is  the  quaint  and  not 
too  proper  figure  of  a  boy  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Manakin,"  by 
Quesnoy.  It  is  regarded  with  great 
esteem  by  the  citizens.  In  times 
of  tumult  he  has  been  often  re- 
moved, but  was  always  sooner  or 
laterrestored.  Although  on  ordinary 
occasions  strikingly  deficient  in 
attire,  and  engaged  in  a  feat  hardly 
worth  commemorating  by  a  public 
statue,  he  is  on  certain  festive  ones 
richly  clothed  by  the  inhabitants — 
a  custom  due  to  Louis  XTV".,  who 
presented  the  first  rich  dress  for 
him  to  the  citizens,  perhaps  as  a 
slight  hint  as  to  its  indelicacy 
which  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  recognized  here. 

The  King's  Palace,  and  the  Du- 
cal Palace  near  it,  now  form  the 
Museum  of  Paintings,  Sculjrtures, 
&c.,  well  worth  a  visit,  containing 
many  valuable  paintings,  among 
which  are  seven  ascribed  to  Rubens. 

The  Wiertz  Museum  of  Painting 
also  deserves  inspection,  as  also  do 
the  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. 

The  Bourse,  which  has  just  been 
completed  at  an  expense  of  millions 
of  francs,  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  finest,  in  the  world. 

Brussels  contains  several  thea- 
tres, and  various  other  places  of 
amusement.  The  Opera  House  is  in 
the  Place  de  la  Monnaie. 

In  the  Place  des  Martyrs  stands  a 
monument  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
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revolution.  Here  Charles  V.  re- 
signed his  dominions  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Philip  in  1555, 
and  the  chair  on  which  he  then  sat 
is  still  preserved. 

At  the  Porte  de  Namur  is  a 
handsome  fountain  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  C.  de  Brouckere, 
Bourgmester. 

In  the  Porte  de  Hal,  which  has 
fceen  restored,  is  a  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities. This  building  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  fortification  of 
Brussels  that  was  not  swept  away 
from  the  boulevards  which  sur- 
round the  town.  It  contains  a 
good  collection  of  stone  and 
bronze  implements,  unbaked  pot- 
tery, &c,  from  the  tombs  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants ;  a  good  collec- 
tion of  armour  and  Mediaeval 
weapons ;  the  wooden  cradle  of 
Charles  V.;  and,  amongst  other 
objects  from  America,  the  bow  and 
feather-cloak  of  Montezuma,  which 
he  wore  when  seized  by  Cortes.  This 
collection  is  not  so  well-known  as 
it  deserves  to  be. 

The  Canal.  — Vessels  of  large 
tonnage  can  reach  Brussels  by  the 
canal,  fed  by  the  Senne,  which 
reaches  the  Scheldt  at  Willebroeck. 

The  post-office  is  at  82,  Rue  de  la 
Montague,  near  the  cathedral. 

Railway  Stations. — At  the  end  of 
Longue  Rue  Neuve  is  the  terminus 
station  of  the  northern  line,  which 
runs  to  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Ostend,  Liege,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  Cologne.  The  line 
running  south  to  Namur,  Mons, 
Douai,  Lille,  and  Paris  has  its 
terminus  near  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours.  The  great 
Luxemburg  line  has  its  station  in  the 
Quartier  Leopold.  It  runs  to  Namur, 
Liege,  Arlon,  Charleroi,  and  Paris. 
Omnibuses  run  to  these  stations. 

Brussels  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
world  for  it  manufacture  of  lace. 
For  genuine  Brussels  and  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  or  Mechlin  point,  we 
recommend  De  Vergnies  et  Soeurs, 
26,  Rue  des  Paroissiens,  near  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Gudule. 


Tourists  desiringtoreachEngland 
from  Brussels  will  find  the  shortest 
route  is  that  via  Tournai,  Calais, 
and  Dover. 

Excubsion  to  Waterloo. — The 
railway  is  now  open  from  Brussels 
to  the  village  of  that  name,  where 
an  omnibus  meets  all  trains,  and 
runs  to  and  from  the  Hotel  du 
Musee  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion  Monu- 
ment. You  should  not  start  later 
than  9  a.m.  A  carriage  and  pair 
from  Brussels  to  Waterloo  will  cost 
you  about  25  francs.  You  must 
stipulate  to  be  taken  to  the  Hotel 
du  Musee,  or  the  driver  will  not  go 
beyond  the  village.  An  omnibus 
starts  on  every  day  of  the  week  from 
Brussels  to  the  field  of  Waterloo 
,jS%nd  back. 

The  best  plan  to  visit  Waterloo, 
is  by  taking  coach  from  Brussels, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  guide  with 
you.  There  is  no  want  of  these 
guides  here,  as  you  will  perceive.  At 
starting,  explain  that  you  want  not 
the  village  but  the  battle-field. 

The  memories  of  the  guides  are 
most  astonishing.  You  will  find  those 
whose  agewhen  the  battle  was  fought 
couldnothave  exceeded  weeks,  who, 
nevertheless,  witnessed,  and  dis- 
tinctly remember,  all  its  terrible 
incidents  and  events,  and  their  anx- 
iety to  attend  you  is  so  sincere,  that 
the  longer  you  discuss  terms  with 
them,  the  lower  will  such  terms  be- 
come. They  have  strong  feelings,too, 
on  the  subject,  only  they  vary  so 
curiously  with  the  nationality  and 
sympathies  of  the  visitors.  Amongst 
the  best  and  most  reliable  guides,  if 
still  living,  is  Sergeant  Munday,  an 
old  soldier  who  really  fought  at 
Waterloo. 

The  village  of  Waterloo,  on  the 
verge  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies, 
consists  of  a  number  of  whitewashed 
cottages,  scattered  over  a  wide 
space  of  ground.  The  small  plain 
church  contains  thirty  or  more 
sorrowful  tablets  in  memory  of  the 
slain. 

Opposite  the  church  is  a  large 
mansion,  which  formed  the  head- 
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quarters  of  Wellington  and  his  staff, 
where  the  Duke  narrowly  escaped 
death  by  a  kick  from  his  favourite 
horse,  Copenhagen.  Near  the 
churchyard,  under  a  willow,  is  an 
enclosure,  with  a  tomb  in  the 
centre,  in  which  is  enshrined,  for 
the  delectation  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity, the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's 
leg  !  The  boot  belonging  to  the  leg 
of  the  marquis  is  shown  to  visitors, 
in  the  adjoining  mansion,  which 
belongs  to  M.  Paris. 

The  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
the  farmhouse,  which,  occupying 
the  rear  of  the  allied  position,  was 
used  during  the  engagement  as  a 
hospital,  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
field. 

The  corn  again  waves  over  the 
fields  that  were  dyed  with  blood, 
and  almost  all  the  dreadful  traces 
of  slaughter  have  ceased  to  appear. 
Sufficient  objects,  however,  remain 
to  enable  the  tourist  to  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  positions  of  the 
contending  armies,  and  the  very 
places  on  which  most  of  those 
heroic  deeds  were  performed,  that 
will  ever  be  emblazoned  on  the 
records  of  fame. 

The  British  lines  extended  along 
the  ridge  which  stretches  to  the 
right  and  left  from  Mont  St.  Jean 
towards  Ohain.  On  the  extreme 
right,  following  the  natural  direc- 
tion of  the  ridge,  they  turned  back 
towards  Brussels,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  a  ravine.  In  front  is  a 
little  valley,  not  regularly  formed , 
but  with  numerous  gentle  windings 
and  hollows.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  This 
was  the  scene  of  the  murderous 
conflict.  The  opposite  ridges,  run- 
ning parallel  to  Mont  St.  Jean,  were 
occupied  by  the  French.  Close  by 
the  road  stood  La  Haye  Sainte,  the 
object  of  the  second  desperate  at- 
tack in  the  middle  of  the  battle. 
The  back  part  of  the  building  was 
much  shattered  by  the  cannon  and 
musket  balls,  and  the  interior  wit- 
nessed the  most  dreadful  carnage. 
Near  this  farm  likewise  took  place 


the  conflict  between  the  Imperial 
Guards  and  the  British,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day. 

To  the  right,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  is  the  Chateau  de  Gou- 
mont  (called  Hougoumont  in  the 
despatches). 

On  the  left  is  the  farm  of  Ter-la- 
Haye,  where  the  ground,  becoming 
woody  and  irregular,  presented  a 
strong  position  for  the  termination 
of  the  British  lines. 

Pursuing  the  road  to  Charleroi, 
and  on  the  ridge  exactly  opposite  to 
the  British  centre,  is  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance. It  is  not  only  a  small  farm 
house,  but  an  inn  of  the  humbler 
kind,  and  is  kept  by  M.  Dedave.  It 
was  the  position  of  Buonaparte 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, until  he  advanced  to  a 
kind  of  sand-bank,  when  he  headed 
the  last  charge. 

The  field  had  been  examined  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  for  we  find  him  saying 
in  a"  Memorandum  on  the  Defence 
of  the  Frontier  of  the  Netherlands," 
addressed  to  Lord  Bathurst,  22nd 
Sept.  1814:  "About  Nivelle,  and 
between  that  and  Binch,  there  are 
many  advantageous  positions  for 
an  army,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
foret  de  Soignies  by  the  high  road 
which  leads  to  Brussels  from. 
Binche,  Charleroi,  and  Namur, 
wotild,  if  worked,  upon,  afford 
others."  In  his  Despatches,  xii., 
129,  he  says  of  Waterloo,  "  Though 
not  a  strong  position,  it  was  the 
best  between  Quatre  Bras  and 
Brussels  available  for  the  protection 
of  that  capital." 

Napoleon,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  battle,  stood  nearly  on  a  line 
with  La  Belle  Alliance,  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  right  of  the  road.  A 
cast-iron  monument,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  on  the  left,  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  has  been  raised  by  the 
Prussians  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen  who 
fell  here.  Their  loss  on  the  18th,, 
near  the  village  of  Planchenoit, 
amounted  to  nearly  7,000,  who  fell 
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on  the  road  beyond  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance, which  was  thrice  stormed  and 
retaken. 

That  Blucher  met  the  Duke  after 
the  battle  at  La  Belle  Alliance  is 
commonly  believed,  but  the  fact  is 
not  so.  Blucher  did  not  overtake 
the  Duke  till  10  p.m.,  when  he  was 
two  miles  beyond  the  field,  at 
Maison  Rouge.  This  error,  which 
is  unfair  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  Duke's  success  in  forcing  the 
French  position,  is  perpetuated  by 
Maclise  in  his  fresco  at  Westmin- 
ster, in  England,  as  the  tourist  may 
remember. 

The  best  spot  from  which  to  view 
the  theatre  of  so  sanguinary  a 
drama  is  the  Mound  of  the  Belgic 
Lion,  a  huge  pyramid  200  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze 
lion,  which  was  erected  by  the  King 
of  Holland  on  the  spot  where  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  wounded — ■ 
being  the  centre  of  the  battle-field. 
Seven  years  after  the  battle,  some 
French  soldiers,  marching  to  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  were  cowardly 
and  mean  enough  to  mutilate  this 
noble  monument.  It  is  composed 
of  earth  cut  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Two  other  monuments 
arrest  the  attention  near  this  spot, 
one  in  remembrance  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Gordon  ;  the  other,  of  the  Hano- 
verian officers  who  fell  where  it  was 
erected.  Your  guide,  seeing  that 
you  speak  English,  will  be  anxious 
to  make  you  stand  on  the  very  spot 
which  the  Great  Duke  occupied 
during  so  many  hours  of  that 
eventful  day.  In  close  proximity 
was  once  a  tree  called  the  "  Wel- 
lington Tree,"  shattered  and  torn 
by  shot.  But  it  was  all  carried  away 
piecemeal  by  visitors  and  others 
long  ago.  The  British  army  occupied 
its  position  on  the  ridge  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  day,  forming  into 
squares  in  front  and  on  each  side  of 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
mound,  when  the  furious  charges  of 
the  French  cavalry  had  to  be  with- 
stood. At  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Prussians  not  one  of  these 


living  walls  had  been  broken  or 
shaken.  Not  an  inch  backwards  had 
the  British  swerved;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  their  first  position.  Tha 
Duke,  writing  to  Lord  Beresford, 
July  2,  1815,  says  :  "  Napoleon  did 
not  manoeuvre  at  all.  He  just 
moved  forward  in  the  old  style 
in  columns,  and  was  driven  off 
in  the  old  style.  The  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  he  mixed  cavalry 
with  his  infantry,  and  supported 
both  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
artillery.  I  had  the  infantry  for 
some  time  in  squares,  and  we  had 
the  French  cavalry  walking  about 
as  if  they  had  been  our  own.  I 
never  saw  the  British  infantry 
behave  so  well." 

In  the  distance  to  the  left,  look- 
ing toward  Wavre,  the  woods 
through  which  the  Prussians  first 
advanced  to  the  battle  may  be 
seen. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Newton,  visiting  this 
spot  in  1860,  thus  revives  the 
memories  of  this  awful  struggle, 
and  his  words  read  on  the  spot  will 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  tourist's 
imagination.  He  says  :  "  It  was 
then  the  year's  decline,  but  a  de- 
clension of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Harvesters  were  busy  in  the  fields, 
and  waggons  were  creaking  beneath 
the  last  rich  produce  of  the  season. 
Calm  in  the  morning  sunlight  lay 
pale  yellow  stubble-fields,  rich 
brown  newly-ploughed  lands,  and 
verdant  pastoral  meads  ;  while  over 
all  an  occasional  cloud  cast  a  tran- 
sient, and,  as  it  seemed,  mysterious, 
shadow.  How  fearful  the  thought,, 
that  for  many  years  after  the  con- 
flict the  land  revelled  in  more  ex- 
uberant vegetation,  the  wild  flowers 
bloomed  in  gayer  prof  usion,  and  the 
corn  became  of  a  darker  tint,  as 
though  the  original  purity  of  its 
golden  hue  was  merged  in  the 
criminal  blush  of  blood !  The  sur- 
rounding tranquillity  serves  only  to 
contrast  more  powerfully  the  tu- 
multuous memories  of  the  spot. 
While  the  war-arena  lies  map-like 
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below,  and  our  guide  recapitulates 
the  fearful  incidents  of  that  event- 
ful day, — from  the  first  rattling 
death-hail  of  French  tirailleurs 
against  the  orchard  walls  of  Hougo- 
mont,  to  that  heart-stirring,  long- 
deferred  moment  when  a  Prussian 
vanguard  darkened  the  horizon-line 
at  Wavre,  —  the  imagination  is 
powerfully  affected  :  '  a  field  of  the 
dead  rushes  red  on  the  sight : '  once 
more  ascends  that  maddening  din 
far  into  the  fair  blue  heaven  :  once 
more  dense  masses,  glittering  and 
many-coloured,  skirt  the  ridges,  and 
struggle  in  the  death-valley  be- 
tween —  warriors,  flushed  with 
valour  and  redundant  life — horses, 
foam-flecked  and  blood-fetlocked, 
panting  for  battle,  as  the  war-steed 
of  Holy  Writ.  Amid  the  tossing  of 
plumes,  the  flaunting  of  banners, 
the  blaring  of  trumpets,  the  flash  of 
a  thousand  fires,  and  the  thunder 
of  a  murderous  cannonade,  im- 
mortal souls  rush  each  moment  into 
eternity;  while,  over  all,  unmoved 
and  unharmed,  hovers  the  pale, 
placid  brow  of  the  great  Commander 
and  Victor,  like  some  god  supernally 
calm  amidst  a  world's  upheaval ! 
The  sun,  hidden  till  evening  in 
gloomy  clouds,  sinks  redly  and 
angrily  to  rest,  and  still  the  battle 
rages,  but  ceases  as  the  rising  moon 
casts  over  the  field  her  dim  uncer- 
tain light.  Gone  is  the  glory  of 
that  magnificent  host  described  by 
enthusiasm  as  worth  ten  years  of  a 
man's  life  to  have  witnessed. 
Hushed  is  the  spirit-stirring  trum- 
pet whose  silvery  tone  inspired 
thousands  who  were  never  to  hear 
trumpet  more,  until  the  last  blast 
of  the  summoning  angel  shall  pierce 
the  universe  on  the  day  of  doom. 
The  placid  moonlight  air  quivers 
with  agonized  cries  from  dying  lips 
which,  on  many  such  tranquil  even- 
ings, on  Sabbath  days,  and  in  quiet 
far-off  sanctuaries,  had  prayed  for 
preservation  from  *  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.'  The  breeze 
came  to  this  field  from  other  lands 
where  it  was  heavily  laden  with  the 


cries  of  desolate  children,  and  the 
wailings  of  widowed  women." 

A  common  error  respecting  this 
battle  is,  that  but  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians  the  British  would 
have  been  defeated.  This  is  refuted 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Prussian 
general,  Muffling,  who  says  "the 
battle  could  have  afforded  no  favour- 
able result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 
Prussians  had  never  come  up." 
The  Prussian  army  was  expected  at 
2  o'clock,  but  from  Blticher's  des- 
patch we  learn  that  it  was  half-past 
4  before  they  fired  a  shot,  and  that 
it  was  half-past  7  before  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  in  force. 
By  that  time  Napoleon  had  ex- 
hausted his  last  means  of  attack. 
He  had  no  reserve  but  the  four 
battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  and 
these  gave  way  on  the  advance  of 
the  British  line. 

The  story  of  the  Duke's  having 
narrowly  escaped  capture  hj  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  middle  of  a 
square  of  infantry  is  also  a  fiction. 

We  may  mention  as  curious  that 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1705 
was  on  the  eve  of  fighting  the 
French  at  Waterloo,  and  woiild 
have  done  so  had  not  the  Dutch 
commissioners  displayed  a  degree 
of  obstinacy  in  opposing  his  inten- 
tion sufficient  to  deter  him. 

At  the  tourist  office  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Son,  22,  Galerie  du  Boi, 
Brussels,  tickets  may  be  had  for 
Dineur's  coaches,  at  5s.  each,  for 
the  journey  to  the  Field  of  Water- 
loo and  back,  available  any  day 
except  Sunday. 

We  have  omitted,  in  our  very 
condensed  description  of  Brussels, 
many  features  of  interest  to  which, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  tourist 
is  sure  to  be  called,  including  the 
Alee  Verte,  a  long  avenue  of  trees 
leading  to  Lacken,  and  the  new 
church  of  the  Besurrection,  built  for 
American  and  English  residents. 

On  quitting  Brussels  for  Antwerp 
and  Botterdam  we  start  by  the 
Northern  line  (see  p.  394),  and  pass- 
ing on  the  left  the  residence  of  the 
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below,  and  our  guide  recapitulates 
the  fearful  incidents  of  that  event- 
ful day, — from  the  first  rattling 
death-hail  of  French  tirailleurs 
against  the  orchard  walls  of  Hougo- 
mont,  to  that  heart-stirring,  long- 
deferred  moment  when  a  Prussian 
vanguard  darkened  the  horizon-line 
at  Wavre,  —  the  imagination  is 
powerfully  affected  :  '  a  field  of  the 
dead  rushes  red  on  the  sight : '  once 
more  ascends  that  maddening  din 
far  into  the  fair  blue  heaven  :  once 
more  dense  masses,  glittering  and 
many-coloured,  skirt  the  ridges,  and 
struggle  in  the  death-valley  be- 
tween —  warriors,  flushed  with 
valour  and  redundant  life — horses, 
foam-flecked  and  blood-fetlocked, 
panting  for  battle,  as  the  war-steed 
of  Holy  Writ.  Amid  the  tossing  of 
plumes,  the  flaunting  of  banners, 
the  blaring  of  trumpets,  the  flash  of 
a  thousand  fires,  and  the  thunder 
of  a  murderous  cannonade,  im- 
mortal souls  rush  each  moment  into 
eternity;  while,  over  all,  unmoved 
and  unharmed,  hovers  the  pale, 
placid  brow  of  the  great  Commander 
and  Victor,  like  some  godsupemally 
calm  amidst  a  world's  upheaval ! 
The  sun,  hidden  till  evening  in 
gloomy  clouds,  sinks  redly  and 
angrily  to  rest,  and  still  the  battle 
rages,  but  ceases  as  the  rising  moon 
casts  over  the  field  her  dim  uncer- 
tain light.  Gone  is  the  glory  of 
that  magnificent  host  described  by 
enthusiasm  as  worth  ten  years  of  a 
man's  life  to  have  witnessed. 
Hushed  is  the  spirit-stirring  trum- 
pet whose  silvery  tone  inspired 
thousands  who  were  never  to  hear 
trumpet  more,  until  the  last  blast 
of  the  summoning  angel  shall  pierce 
the  universe  on  the  day  of  doom. 
The  placid  moonlight  air  quivers 
with  agonized  cries  from  dying  lips 
which,  on  many  such  tranquil  even- 
ings, on  Sabbath  days,  and  in  quiet 
far-off  sanctuaries,  had  prayed  for 
preservation  from  '  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.'  The  breeze 
came  to  this  field  from  other  lands 
where  it  was  heavily  laden  with  the 


cries  of  desolate  children,  and  the 
wailings  of  widowed  women." 

A  common  error  respecting  this 
battle  is,  that  but  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians  the  British  would 
have  been  defeated.  This  is  refuted 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Prussian 
general,  Muffling,  who  says  "the 
battle  could  have  afforded  no  favour- 
able result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 
Prussians  had  never  come  up." 
The  Prussian  army  was  expected  at 
2  o'clock,  but  from  Bliicher's  des- 
patch we  learn  that  it  was  half-past 
4  before  they  fired  a  shot,  and  that 
it  was  half-past  7  before  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  in  force. 
By  that  time  Napoleon  had  ex- 
hausted his  last  means  of  attack. 
He  had  no  reserve  but  the  four 
battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  and 
these  gave  way  on  the  advance  of 
the  British  line. 

The  story  of  the  Duke's  having 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  middle  of  a 
square  of  infantry  is  also  a  fiction. 

"We  may  mention  as  curious  that 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1705 
was  on  the  eve  of  fighting  the 
French  at  Waterloo,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  not  the  Dutch 
commissioners  displayed  a  degree 
of  obstinacy  in  opposing  his  inten- 
tion sufficient  to  deter  him. 

At  the  tourist  office  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Son,  22,  Galerie  du  Roi, 
Brussels,  tickets  may  be  had  for 
Dineur's  coaches,  at  5s.  each,  for 
the  journey  to  the  Field  of  Water- 
loo and  back,  available  any  day 
except  Sunday. 

We  have  omitted,  in  our  very 
condensed  description  of  Brussels, 
many  features  of  interest  to  which, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  tourist 
is  sure  to  be  called,  including  the 
Alee  Verte,  a  long  avenue  of  trees 
leading  to  Lacken,  and  the  new 
church  of  the  Resurrection,  built  for 
American  and  English  residents. 

On  quitting  Brussels  for  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam  we  start  by  the 
Northern  line  (see  p.  394),  and  pass- 
ing on  the  left  the  residence  of  the 
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Belgian  monarch,  we  arrive  at  Vil- 
vorde,  where  Tindal,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible,  suffered  martyrdom. 
At  a  distance  of  13  miles  from 
Brussels  we  pass 

Mechlin  an  old  manufacturing 
town  of  the  Dyle,  once  famous  for 
its  lace.  Its  cathedral  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  public  edifices,  and 
it  contains  some  celebrated  paint- 
ings by  Van  Dyck  and  other  eminent 
masters.  A  famous  work  by  Bubens, 
the  "Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes," 
is  preserved  here  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  other  paintings  by 
different  masters,  and  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  are  other  of  Bubens' 
masterpieces.  (Hotel:  de  Brabant.) 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  les  Halles,  and 
other  principal  buildings  are  in  the 
market-place,  where  is  also  a  statue 
of  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  28  miles  fromherewe  reach 

Antwerp  (Hotels:  *Grand  La- 
boureur,  de  VEurope,  de  la 
Paix),  which  is  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Belgium,  having  a 
deep  capacious  harbour,  defended 
by  a  strong  fortress,  which  was 
built  in  1568,  by  that  detestable 
monster,  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Nume- 
rous canals  permeate  the  city  in 
every  direction.  The  well-known 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
remarkable  for  its  lofty  steeple,  and 
as  containing  Bubens'  "Descent 
from  the  Cross."  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  its  tower  is  a  remarkably 
beautiful  one.  The  time  to  see  the 
pictures  is  one  o'clock,  previoiis  to 
which  time  they  are  hidden  by  cur- 
tains. A  charge  of  75  cents  is  made 
for  ascending  the  tower;  or  for  two 
persons,  1  franc ;  or  when  a  party 
of  three  or  more  ascends,  1*50  francs. 
At  the  base  of  the  tower  outside  is  a 
stone  put  up  in  memory  of  the 
blacksmith-painter  Quentin  Matsys, 
a  specimen  of  whose  decorative 
ironwork  may  be  seen  over  a  well 
close  by.  The  church  of  St.  Jacques 
contains  the  tomb  of  Bubens,  and 
that  of   St.  Paul  is  well  worth  a 


visit.  In  the  courtyard  attached  to 
this  church  is  a  pile  of  stones,  sixty 
feet  high,  intended  to  represent  the 
Hill  of  Calvary.  On  its  summit 
hangs  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on 
his  Cross,  with  a  piece  of  red  wire 
to  imitate  blood  stuck  in  its  side. 
The  Virgin  and  many  other  figures, 
in  different  expressive  attitudes,  are 
grouped  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
In  the  same  spot  is  a  representation 
of  the  entombment.  In  the  Museum 
of  Paintings,  Bubens,  Van  Dyck, 
and  Quentin  Matsys  are  seen  to 
great  perfection.  The  works  of  the 
latter  derive  additional  interest 
from  the  romantic  love-tale  with 
which  they  are  associated.  In  the 
Place  Verte  is  Bubens'  statue.  In 
the  Museum  is  the  chair  he  occu- 
pied as  President  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  ;  in  a  street  bearing  his 
name  is  the  house  he  died  in.  The 
principal  street  here,  the  Place  de 
Mer,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
In  this  old  town  were  born  Jordsens, 
Teniers  the  Younger,  Gaspard  de 
Cryaer,  and  the  Master  of  Guido, 
Beni  Denis  Calvert.  From  Antwerp 
we  may  proceed  by  rail  to  Botter- 
dam,  by  Moerdyk,  and  from  thence 
by  steamboat.  The  passage  occu- 
pies about  two  and  a  hali  hours. 
Fares  range  from  10  to  4'95  francs. 
A  short  stoppage  is  made  at  Dort, 
in  Holland.  (For  a  description  of 
Botterdam,  see  Holland.) 

Boute  4. 

BRUSSELS    TO    GHENT, 
BBUGES,  and  OSTEND. 

REAVING  Brussels  as  before 
by  the  Northern  Bailway, 
'GflYPSF*  we  pass  Lacken  and 
35I  reach  the  junction  atDen- 
v*^  derleeuw.  From  thence 
we  proceed  to  Alost  or  Aalst, 
a  town  on  the  Dender  with  a 
population  of  19,000  inhabitants. 
The  church  of  St.  Martin  here  is 
a  very  beautiful  one.  Here  was 
buried  a  learned    printer    of   the 
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town,  named  Thierry  Martins,  and 
here  is  Kubens'  celebrated  painting 
of  St  Roch  pleading  for  the  plague- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  Alost.  This 
place  is  the  great  mart  for  hops, 
and  it  also  possesses  considerable 
importance  as  a  cloth  manufac- 
turing town.  (Hotels ;  Boyal,  de  la 
Poste.)  From  here,  passing  a  few 
places  of  small  note,  we  reach 

Ghent,  a  large  stately  city  on 
the  rivers  Scheldt  and  Lys,  inter- 
sected with  numerous  canals  crossed 
by  nea  ly  100  bridges,  and  rendered 
pictur  sque  by  long  lines  of  trees. 
The  '  juses  are  remarkably  quaint, 
being  adorned  by  carved  wood- 
work displaying  all  sorts  of  fanciful 
devices.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Bavon,  the  interior  of  which,  con- 
taining twenty-four  chapels,  is  en- 
riched with  numerous  works  of  art, 
possessing  the  highest  merit.  Paint- 
ings by  Eubens,  Hubert,  John  Van 
Eyck  and  his  sister,  both  of  whose 
tombs  are  in  the  crypt,  with  rare 
sculpture  and  carvings,  adorn  this 
magnificent  edifice.  The  belfry 
tower,  280  feet  high,  is  that  which, 
as  Longfellow  sung — 

"  Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater;  saw  the 
"White  Hoods  moving  west ; 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious    scale 
the  Golden  Dragon's  nest. 

"Till  the  hell  of   Ghent  resounded  o'er 
lagoon  and  dike  of  sand, 
'  I  am  Roland  !  I  am  Roland !  there  is 
victory  in  the  land.' " 

The  entrance  to  the  old  residence 
of  the  Counts  is  now  that  of  a 
factory.  The  chief  buildings  after 
the  Cathedral  are  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
great  convent  Beguignage,  the 
University,  and  the  Theatre,  which, 
being  considered  the  handsomest  in 
Europe,  is  kept  open  by  day  for  tho 
convenience  of  visitors.  The  top 
of  the  Beffroi  affords  a  fine  view  of 
the  town.  The  Marche  du  Ven- 
dredi  is  full  of  historic  interest.  It 
was  the  scene  of  Alva's  cruel  execu- 
tions, that  of  the  burnings  of 
heretics  by  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and 


that  of  the  sanguinary  fight  which 
took  place  between  the  rival 
weavers  and  fullers,  when  500  of 
them  were  slain.  Here  too  Philip 
Van  Artevelde  was  slain  by  the  very 
hands  of  those  men  who  had  shortly 
before  revered  him  as  a  demi-god. 
(Hotels :  Boyal,  de  la  Poste,  de 
Vienne.)    Our  next  place  is 

Beuges  (Hotels :  *de  Flandres,  du 
Commerce.)  We  are  here  64  miles 
from  Brussels,  in  the  chief  town  of 
"West  Flanders,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ostend,  Ghent,  and 
Ecluse  canals.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  attained  such  a  pitch  of 
extraordinary  prosperity  through 
its  trades  and  commerce  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  when  it  was 
visited  by  the  King  of  France  in 
1301,  he  said  indignantly,  that  he 
thought  himself  the  only  king 
there,  but  he  saw  a  thousand  kings 
standing  by;  to  which  his  queen 
responded — "I  thought  myself  the 
only  queen  here,  but  I  see  a 
thousand  about  me."  Internal 
commotions  soon,  however,  de- 
stroyed its  wonderful  prosperity  and 
wrought  its  ruin.  Its  glory  re- 
turned not  again.  The  civil  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  century  drove  the 
trade  of  Bruges  first  to  Antwerp  and 
afterwards  to  Amsterdam.  Bruges, 
exhibiting  as  she  does  numberless 
relics  of  faded  splendour,  still,  how- 
ever, possesses  great  beauty.  "  The 
elegant  architecture  of  her  public 
and  private  edifices;  their  tall  ex- 
teriors, of  dazzling  whiteness,  mir- 
rored in  the  clear  surfaces  of 
innumerable  canals;  her  bridges 
rich  with  antique  sculpture;  her 
pure  unclouded  atmosphere;  and 
her  musical  carillons  chiming  from 
lofty  steeples  as  sweetly  as  to  the 
traveller  in  Alpine  valleys  sound 
the  cattle-bells  from  the  rocks, — all 
make  up  a  picture  to  which  in  after 
times  the  mind  can  look  back  as  one 
of  its  brightest  day-dreams."  The 
city's  external  appearance  and 
chequered  history  have  well  entitled 
hertothe  appellation  of  the  "Venice 
of  the  North."      Southey,  in  his 
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"Pilgrimage     to    Waterloo,"     de- 
scribes its  ancient  grandeur : — 

"  Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame ! 

The  season  of  her  splendour  is  gone  by, 
Yet  everywhere  its  monuments  remain : 
Temples  -which  rear  their  stately  heads 
on  high. 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain — 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many 
a  court  and  hall, 
Spacious  and  undefaced — hut  ancient  all. 
Where  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old, 
Of   tourneys    graced  by    chieftains  of 
renown, 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors 
bold; 
If  fancy  could    portray  some    stately 
town, 
Which  of  such  pomp  fit  theatre  may  be, 
Fair  Bruges !  I  shall  then  remember  "thee." 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is 
surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  "which 
it  is  said  may  be  seen,  on  remark- 
ably clear  days,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  The  interior  contains 
some  very  fine  paintings,  among 
which  are  the  "  Crucifixion  "  and 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Porbus.  There 
is  also  an  exquisite  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Horace  Walpole 
ofered  15,000  dols.  for  it.  The 
cathedral  also  contains  the  magni- 
ficent tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold 
and  his  lovely  daughter,  historically 
known  as  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wife 
of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Austria. 
During  the  period  of  revolutionary 
anarchy  the  ornaments  of  these 
tombs  were  carefully  secreted  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  church. 
For  this  he  was  proscribed,  and  a 
price  was  set  on  his  head.  His  pious 
care  was  afterwards  rewarded  by 
Napoleon,  who  repaired  these 
ancient  sepulchres,  and  likewise 
that  of  the  grandmother  of  his 
Empress.  A  fee  of  50  cents,  must 
be  paid  for  seeing  these  monu- 
ments. 

The  Church  of  St.  Salvador  con- 
tains some  excellent  paintings,  par- 
ticularly the  "Baptism  of  John" 
and  the  "  Besurrection  of  Christ," 
by  Van  Os. 

Decimal  arithmetic  is  said  to  have 


been  invented  at  Bruges,  by  Simon 
Stephen,  in  1602. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
visited  by  every  pious  Catholic.  It 
possesses,  or  possessed,  what  was 
said  to  be  an  exact  resemblance  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Saviour.  How  the 
accuracy  of  the  resemblance  was 
known  is  a  question  which  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  prudent  to  ask.  This 
church  likewise  contains  some  in- 
teresting specimens  of  antique 
coloured  glass. 

A  convent  of  English  nuns  is 
established  in  Bruges,  but  neither 
the  convent  nor  chapel  possesses 
anything  worthy  of  notice. 

The  canals  of  this  city,  communi- 
cating with  every  part  of  Holland 
and  Flanders,  still  secure  Bruges 
some  traffic,  and  it  has  long  been 
the  chosen  residence  of  many  of  the 
principal  Flemish  families,  and 
merchants  retired  from  trade. 

In  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  are 
some  pictures  by  Mem  ling,  who 
was  born  here  about  1425. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  small 
Gothic  structure,  built  in  1377. 
The  niches  in  front  formerly  con- 
tained curious  statues  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  French  revolutionary 
army  in  1792,  these  being  de- 
nounced as  "representations  of 
tyrants  "  were  pulled  down,  broken, 
and  burnt  in  the  great  square  in  a 
bonfire,  the  materials  of  which 
were  composed  Of  the  gallows,  the 
scaffold,  and  the  wheel.  Anciently 
it  was  at  a  window  or  balcony  be- 
longing to  this  building  that  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  presented  them- 
selves to  the  citizens  after  their 
accession,  and  took  the  oaths, 
promising  to  obey  the  laws  and 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
town. 

In  this  town  Charles  II.  resided 
during  his  exile ;  and  in  the  hall  of 
the  cross-bowmen  (of  which  frater- 
nity he  was  elected  the  king),  in 
the  Archers'  Guilds,  there  is  a  bust 
of  him,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  his  brother.    A  house 
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has  not  been  built  in  Bruges  for 
100  years,  and  both  house  rent  and 
living  are  very  cheap. 

Most  of  the  other  public  buildings 
are  modern  and  uninteresting. 
The  best  Club  for  strangers  is  the 
Societe  Litter  aire  de  la  Concorde. 

Post  Office,  Eue  de  Cordoue. 

Blackenbergh  is  a  fishing  village 
and  favourite  watering-place,  about 
ten  miles  from  Bruges,  from  whence 
it  may  be  reached  direct  by  rail. 
It  has  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
affords  good  hotel  accommodation. 

The  principal  church  is  that  of 
St.  Peter,  near  the  Town  Hall, 
which  was  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  twice  burnt. 
The  present  building  dates  from 
1430,  and  is  rich  in  works  of  art. 
It  has  a  very  delicately  sculptured 
rood-loft  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  some  pictures  of  the  old  Flemish 
school,  among  which  is  a  triptych 
by  Quentin  Matsys,  representing 
the  Holy  Family,  which  the  French 
carried  off  to  Paris  in  the  time  of 
the  Eevolution.  In  front  of  the 
rood-loft  is  a  twelve-branch  chan- 
delier in  wrought  iron  by  this  love- 
created  painter,  who  was  born  here 
probably  about  1450.  The  church 
also  has  a  remarkable  pulpit. 

In  St.  G-ertrude's  Church,  ori- 
ginally the  chapel  of  the  Dukes  of 
Brabant,  are  some  carved  stalls, 
said  to  be  the  finest  specimens  of 
wood  carving  in  Belgium. 

From  here  we  proceed  to 

Ostend,  although  a  town  of  con- 
siderable antiquity , has  little  interest 
beyond  the  recollection  of  its  three 
years'  siege  in  the  seventh  century. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  harbour, 
through  which,  at  high  water, 
vessels  of  large  burthen  can  float 
into  the  town,  and  it  is  a  favourite 
bathing-place  in  the  summer  season. 
The  surrounding  soil  is  of  a  loose 
sandy  nature,  and  many  houses  are 
built  with  low  roofs,  as  a  security 
against  the  heavy  gales  continually 
sweeping  over  them  from  the  sea. 
It  was  originally  simply  a  fishing 
town.    A  charter  by  which  it  claims 


many  immunities  is  dated  as  early 
as  1072,  and  its  existence  was  known 
in  810.  Having  been  fortified  in 
1445  by  Philip  the  Good,  and 
strengthened  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1583,  it  endured  a  re- 
markablesiege  against  the  Spaniards 
from  1601  to  1604 :  500,000  of  the  gar- 
rison and  inhabitants  and  80,000  of 
the  besiegers  perished.  It  at  length 
capitulated  on  honourable  terms. 
In  1798  the  English  landed  and 
destroyed  the  sluices  of  the  Bruges 
Canal,  but  the  wind  shifting  before 
they  could  re-embark,  they  were 
compelledtosurrendertothe  French. 
"While  Ostend  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  French,-  much  care 
was  bestowed  in  extending  and 
strengthening  its  fortifications. 
British  engineers  completed  what 
their  enemies  commenced,  and 
Ostend  ranked  among  the  most 
strongly  fortified  towns  in  Europe. 
A  new  residence  for  the  king  has 
recently  been  erected  here. 

The  hotels  here  are  superior  to 
BrugeSjtheprincipalbeingJ'oretfaittff, 
des  Baines  de  France,  de  Prusse" 
d'Allemagne.  This  town  is  prin- 
cipally known  as  a  watering-place, 
and  is  much  patronized  by  royalty. 
Its  Digue,  which  is  forty  feet  high, 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea,  forms  a  most  agreeable  pro- 
menade during  the  season.  If  you 
desire  to  pass  through  Belgium 
from  Ostend  without  stopping,  by 
specifying  the  same  to  the  custom- 
house officers  your  baggage  will 
be  charged  "in  transit,"  and  pass 
unexamined.  Steamers  leave  Os- 
tend for  Dover,  in  England,  every 
evening  at  6.30  p.m. 

Near  Ostend  is  Nieuport,  a  newly 
established  watering-place.  (Hotels: 
du  Bains,  Bedoute.)  The  tower 
here,  used  as  a  lighthouse,  was 
built  by  Count  Guy  Dampierre  in 
1284.  The  most  interesting  build- 
ings are  the  Halles,  with  a  beffroi. 
From  Fumes,  Dunkirk  may  be 
reached  by  a  walk  across  the  sancfe 
when  the  tide  permits. 
2  A 
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Route  5. 
BEUSSELS  TO  LIEGE. 

§UR  next  journey  will  be 
one  of  150  miles,  and  we 
adopt  the  shortest  route, 
viz.,  that  through  Lou- 
vain.     At  ScHAERBECK  the 

line  branches  off,  running  direct  to 
Louvain. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  Ryme- 
nant,  where  Don  John  was  defeated 
by  the  Protestant  Confederates  in 
1578.  They  were  aided  by  some 
Scotch  regiments,  who  are  said  to 
have  thrown  off  their  clothes  to 
keep  themselves  cool  during  the 
fighting. 

Louvain  is  a  large  but  ill-built 
town,  of  a  nearly  circular  form, 
situated  on  the  Dyle,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  32,000.  The  walls,  which 
were  surmounted  by  ten  great  tur- 
rets,were  originally  more  than  seven 
miles  in  circumference ;  but  the 
principal  space  is  now  occupied  by 
gardens  and  vineyards.  Its  founda- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  Julius 
Caesar,  and  tradition  says  that  the 
Normans  occupied  it  for  some  years, 
until  they  were  expelled  in  891  by 
the  Emperor  Arnold,  who  built  a 
castle,  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist  outside  the  Mechlin  Gate.  In 
this  castle  Edward  III.  of  England 
once  lived. 

The  Catholic  University  at  Lou- 
vain, formerly  the  most  eminent  in 
Europe,  was  suppressed,  and  the 
building  converted  by  the  French 
into  an  hospital  for  invalids.  By 
an  edict,  dated  February  19,  1817, 
it  was  ordered  that  this  institution 
should  be  re-established.  The 
Town  Hall,  begun  in  1448,  is  much 
admired.  The  numerous  carved 
figures  that  enrich  the  front  exhibit 
traces  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. It  is  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Belgium, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  and  is,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  most  honourably  and 
carefully    preserved    from    further 


decay.  It  contains  a  few  curious 
pictures.  The  city,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  300,000  inhabi- 
tants— it  now  has  32,500— and  these 
were  mainly  engaged  in  woollen 
manufactures.  Owing  to  the  fierce 
feuds  and  disputes  between  its 
aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie,  its 
prosperity  declined,  and  the  latter, 
being  utterly  unmanageable  and 
worsted,  were  banished  in  great 
numbers,  and  sought  refuge  chiefly 
in  England. 

The  beer  of  Louvain  is  very 
famous  abroad,  but  here  it  will  not, 
we  think,  be  very  highly  esteemed 
by  our  tourist.  The  largest  bell- 
foundry  in  Belgium  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  place. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  pass 
the  small  village  of  Eseiiael,  leave- 
behind  us  the  Abbey  of  Pare,  in- 
habited by  monks,  and  reach  at  a. 
distance  of  39  miles  from  Brussels — 
Tirlemont,  a  town  of  12,000  in- 
habitants, which  was  formerly  a 
fortified  city  of  considerable  size 
and  importance.  It  suffered  much 
by  a  fire  in  1704,  and  was  almost 
entirely  ruined  by  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution.  Near  the  gate  through 
which  we  pass  when  going  to  St. 
Trond  are  three  enormous  artificial 
mounds,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  some  of  the  ancient 
barbarous  tribes  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory.  A  church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  the  great  square  was  re- 
markable as  being  served  by  mar- 
ried priests.  This  deviation  from 
the  Romish  ritual  renders  the  build- 
ing an  object  of  some  curiosity  to 
the  traveller,  and  the  clergymen 
were  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
of  "Pretres  a  Poule,"  or  Pullet 
Priests.  Near  Tirlemont  the  Aus- 
trains  were  defeated  by  the  French 
in  1792,  but  they  beat  them  on  the 
same  ground  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  height  visible  from  the 
railway  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Germain,  founded  in  the  ninth 
century ;  the  west  tower  and  vesti- 
bule are  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Jesuit  J.  Bollandus,  editor  of 
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the  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  was  born 
here. 

As  we  appoach  Landen — the  birth 
and  burial  place  of  Pepin,  an  an- 
cestor of  Charlemagne's — we  pass 
through  the  plain  of  Neerwinden, 
where  the  French  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  British  and  their  allies  in 
1693 ;  and  where,  in  1793,  the  army 
of  the  French  Republic,  under  Du- 
mouriez,  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  Belgium  by  the  Austrians. 

From  Landen  a  branch  railway 
runs  by  St.  Tronjd  to  Hasselt. 
{Hotel :  L'Europe.)  The  former 
is  a  town  of  11,500  inhabitants.  At 
Brustem,  near  there,  we  are  near 
the  spot  where  Charles  the  Bold 
fought  a  battle  in  1467.  From 
Landen  we  reach 

Waremme,  eight  miles  from  Ton- 
greis,  formerly  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Hesbaye.  In  all  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  Bishops  of  Liege  and 
the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  and  in  the 
sanguinary  feud  between  the  seig- 
neurial  families  of  'Awans  and  Wa- 
roux  it  figures.  The  inhabitants  of 
Waremme  won  great  fame  by  their 
valour.  A  scion  of  the  platter 
family  having  fallen  in  love  with  a 
serf  of  the  former  family,  carried 
her  off,  and  married  her.  The  feud 
which  arose  out  of  this  circumstance 
lasted  from  1290  to  1335,  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  32,000  lives.    At 

Fexhe  we  shall  perceive  on  the 
right,  the  castle  of  Bierset,  and  at 

Ans,  450  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Meuse,  we  are  let  down  a  steep 
inclined  plane,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  by  cables  worked 
with  stationary  engines.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  the  height  over 

Liege,  which  we  reach  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards,  close  to 
the  Quai  d'Avroy.  This  city  is  situ- 
ated in  a  narrow  fertile  valley,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Meuse  with  the 
Ourthe,  and  contains  about  107,700 
inhabitants. 

Liege  was  built  by  Embiorix,  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Gauls,  and  derives  its  name  from 


a  Roman  legion  commanded  by 
Sabinus  and  Cotta,  which  was  here 
suprised  and  totally  destroyed.  It 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Waloons,  and  its  people  object  to 
being  called  Flemish.  The  lower 
orders  still  speak  their  own  idiom 
of  the  French.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
blundered  in  making  them  speak 
Flemish.  This  flourishing  manu- 
facturing town  is  the  Birmingham 
of  Belgium,  and  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  guns  and  cannons. 

The  river  passes  through  the  town 
in  numerous  branches, forming  many 
islands  bordered  by  beautiful  quays, 
particularly  on  the  southern  bank, 
and  communicating  by  bridges,  of 
varied  construction,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  the  Pont 
des  Arches,  "Bridge  of  Arches,"  so 
called  from  the  loftiness  of  its 
centre  arches.  It  has  recently  been 
rebuilt.  When  Charles  the  Bold 
took  the  city  and  sacked  it,  hundreds 
of  women  and  children  were  hurled 
from  the  Pont  des  Arches  into  the 
river.  The  mountains  are  so  close 
to  the  river  that  the  town  is  ex- 
tremely narrow.  The  houses  are 
very  lofty,  and  give  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance to  the  contracted  coal-stained 
streets.  The  suburbs  at  each  ex- 
tremity are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  seeming  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  city,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
greater  magnitude  than  it  possesses. 
The  unusual  number  of  churches 
adds  likewise  to  the  illusion. 

The  palace  of  the  Prince-Bishop 
dates  from  1533.  It  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square;  but  the  columns  of  the 
inner  court  displease  the  eye  on 
account  of  their  great  diameter, 
compared  with  their  height;  al- 
though the  effect  has  a  picturesque 
character  of  its  own,  each  pillar  is 
ornamented  in  with  its  own  separate 
design.  In  front  of  this  once  stood 
the  majestic  cathedral  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, which  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  Revolutionists. 

The  town-house  is  a  respectable 
edifice,  and  the  citadel,  erected  on 
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an  eminence,  commands  a  noble 
view  of  the  town  and  the  river 
meandering  in  various  directions, 
now  bursting  full  on  the  sight,  and 
again  concealed  by  the  towering 
and  romantic  cliffs  through  which 
it  urges  its  way. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was 
founded  in  967,  and  is  deservedly 
celebrated  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
exterior,  and  for  the  taste  with 
which  the  rich  ornaments  of  the 
interior  are  arranged.  Its  carved, 
wooden  pulpit  is  the  finest  in  Bel- 
gium. 

The  finest  of  the  churches  is, 
however,  that  of  St.  Jacques,  which 
was  erected  in  1513,  and  has  been 
very  carefully  restored.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  here  in  1817  by 
the  King  of  Holland,  William  I. 
It  possesses  a  museum  of  natural 
curiosities,  prominent  amongst 
which  are  the  fossil  remains  of 
pre-historic  man.  It  has  an  in- 
teresting library  and  a  botanic 
garden.  Liege  has  three  railway 
stations.  Amongst  the  notabilities 
native  to  this  town  is  Gretry,  the 
composer,  whose  house  may  still 
be  seen.  In  "  Quentin  Durward" 
the  scenery  of  Liege  is  realized 
most  vividly,  although,  strange  to 
say,  its  author,  Sir  "Walter  Scott, 
was  never  here.  In  1468  the  citi- 
zens of  Liege  broke  out  into  open 
revolt,  at  the  instigation  of  secret 
emissaries  of  the  French  king, 
although  only  the  year  before  they 
had  been  severely  chastised  for  the 
same  offence.  Charles  the  Bold, 
learning  this,  seized  suddenly  Louis 
of  France,  and  forced  the  French 
troops  to  join  his  own  in  attacking 
the  town.  The  citizens  were 
headed  by  John  de  Vilde,  who  was 
probably  an  Englishman,  and  they 
made  desperate  efforts  and  sallies 
from  their  ruined  walls  against  the 
besiegers,  whom,  with  the  trifling 
force  of  600  men,  they  once  sur- 
prised by  night,  and  nearly  siic- 
ceeded  in  slaying  the  duke  and  the 
king.  The  day  after  that  bold 
attempt  made  by  the  men  of  Fran- 


chimont,  who  were  nearly  all  killed, 
the  city  was  taken  and  sacked,  the 
inhabitants  being  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  Hundreds  perished  by 
fire,  sword,  drowning,  and  starva- 
tion in  their  hiding-places,  and  the 
town  was  surrendered  to  all  the 
horrors  of  unbridled  lust,  hate, 
cruelty,  and  revenge.  It  was  burn- 
ing for  seven  days,  until  every 
building  it  contained  was  reduced, 
to  ashes. 

Steamers  run  daily  from  here  to 
Maestricht,  starting  from  below  the 
Pont  des  Arches. 

From  here  the  tourist  may  pro- 
ceed at  once  into  Germany  by  way 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne. 
(For  the  route  see  Germany.) 


Boute  6. 

BBTJSSELS  TO  NAMUB, 

ABLON,  LIJXEMBUBG,  AND 

TBEVES. 

)AKING  our  way  to  the 
Great  Luxemburg  Sta- 
tion, in  the  Quartier 
^js  Leopold,  we  there  take 
^  train,  and  at  a  distance 
of  13  miles  therefrom  reach  Ottig- 
nies,  where,  as  we  have  before  said, 
there  is  a  junction  for  Louvain, 
Charleroi,  and  Mons. 

From  here  we  speedily  reach 
"Waterloo. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  pass 
through  a  part  of  Belgium  so 
crowded  with  old  battle-fields  that 
it  has  been  called  "  the  cockpit 
of  Europe,"  and  reach  Genappe, 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  car- 
riage of  Napoleon  was  overtaken, 
and  the  French  emperor  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  Here  is  a  line  of 
railway  which  runs  to  Nivelles 
(Hotel:  Couronne),  where  is  the 
famous  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Gertrude.     It  also  runs  to  Manage. 

Namur  (Hotels:  de  Holland,  de 
Harscamp)  is  situated  in  a  valley 
between  two  lofty  mountains-,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
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Meuse,  and  is  the  capital  of  Namur. 
It  existedin  the  time  of  Caesar,  who 
described  it,  and  being  a  fortified 
town,  it  has  endured  numerous 
sieges.  In  1692  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  In  1713  it  was  given 
up  to  Spain,  and  in  1715  the  Dutch 
had  it.  In  1746  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  two  years  after  the 
Dutch  had  it  again,  until  in  1781 
the  French  expelled  them,  and  it 
afterwards  continued  to  change 
masters.  The  mountains  which 
surround  it  afford  some  romantic 
and  delightful  views  of  both  rivers 
and  the  surrounding  country.  A 
very  extensive  view  is  obtainable 
by  ascending  the  heights  on  which 
the  citadel  stands. 

The  ancient  castle  was  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  craggy  rocks, 
aud  nearly  impregnable.  Many  of 
the  fortifications  were  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  The  emperor 
Joseph,  suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Flemings,  destroyed  many  of 
the  bastions,  and  the  others  were 
demolished  by  the  French;  its 
towers  still  remain. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Aubain  is  a 
beautiful  speciman  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, of  the  Corinthian  order 
The  portico  is  supported  by  twenty- 
five  columns,  with  richly  orna- 
mented chapiters. 

The  Jesuits'  church  of  St.  Loup 
is  a  yet  finer  speciman  of  seven- 
teenth century  architecture.  The 
nave  is  sustained  by  twelve  red 
marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  every  part  of  the  edifice  presents 
a  profusion  of  well-executed  and 
becoming  ornament,  most  of  which 
was  carved  by  a  brother  of  the  order. 

The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at 
20,000,  whose  principal  commerce 
is  in  fire-arms,  cutlery,  iron,  and 
lead.  Many  iron  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  employ  a  great  part 
of  the  population.  The  rivers 
abound  with  carp,  trout,  salmon, 
and  a  species  of  craw-fish,  so 
delicious  that  they  are  sent  to  the 
most  distant  provinces.  The  streets 
of    Namur    are    wide    and    clean. 


Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  a 
blue  stone  with  red  and  black  veins, 
and  present  a  whimsical  but  not 
unpleasing  appearance.  The  quar- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood  are  in- 
exhaustible, and  rival  the  finest 
marble.  The  black  marble  obtained 
here  is  very  valuable  and  of  high 
repute. 

A  singular  custom  used  to  exist 
at  Namur,  and  is  not  yet  perhaps 
quite  discontinued.  The  young 
men  of  the  old  and  new  towns 
assembled,  mounted  on  stilts,  and 
forming  themselves  into  battalions, 
each  under  the  command  of  its 
captain,  drew  up  in  battle  array,  in 
the  square  of  the  town-house.  At 
the  sound  of  martial  music,  the 
partisans  of  the  respective  towns 
rushed  on  each  other,  and  using 
their  elbows  and  feet  with  incre- 
dible agility  and  violence,  en- 
deavoured to  drive  their  opponents 
from  the  field  of  battle.  The  wives 
and  mistresses  of  the  contending 
parties  were  arranged  on  each  side 
the  square,  and  entering  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  combat,  animated 
the  warriors  to  exert  their  utmost 
strength  and  skill.  The  battle 
sometimes  raged  during  several 
hours,  before  either  party  would 
yield  the  palrn  of  victory. 

Peter  the  Great  was  a  delighted 
spectator  of  this  strange  conflict  of 
giants.  Marshal  Saxe  was  fre- 
quently present  at  such  exhibitions 
which  almost  realized  the  furious 
and  obstinate  contest  of  disciplined 
armies;  and  it  afforded  so  much 
pleasure  to  Duke  Albert,  that  he 
exempted  the  breweries  of  Namur 
from  the  payment  of  excise. 

Namur  is  a  town  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Some  historians,  deeply 
read  in  the  legends  of  ancient  times, 
and  giving  full  credence  to  all  their 
wild  and  romantic  tales,  have  traced 
it  to  Aganippus,  the  cotemporary  of 
Solomon.  Others,  on  better  autho- 
rity, have  ascribed  its  origin  to 
Sambrom,  prince  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Germani,  and  from  whom  the  river 
Sambre  derived  its  name. 
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The  fortifications  at  Namur  were 
strengthened  by  the  British  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  hut  the 
introduction  of  long-range  artillery 
has  now  rendered  these  extensive 
works  almost  useless.  In  the  museum 
are  some  interesting  Roman  and 
other  antiquities  discovered  in  an- 
cient cemeteries  near  the  town  and 
elsewhere.  Namur  is  celebrated  for 
its  cutlery  and  other  works  in  metal. 
Steamboats  run  from  here  to  Dinant 
every  day  during  the  summer. 
Steamers  also  used  to  run  from  here 
to  Liege,  but  we  think  they  have 
since  ceased  to  do  so,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  ride  is  a  most 
pleasant  one.  Boats  can  be  hired 
for  short  trips  on  the  river.  The 
routes  from  here  are,  whether  by 
land  or  water,  all  very  charming. 
From  Namur  a  branch  line  of  the 
railway  runs  by  Dinant  and  Givet 
to  Mezieres,  Charleville,  and  Sedan 
(see  France),  a  distance  of  about  65 
miles.  Fourteen  miles  from  Namur 
we  reach 

Dinant,  a  town  on  the  Meuse, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  highly 
picturesque  scenery  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7266.  Romantic  caverns, 
of  great  extent,  and  very  curious 
winding  stairs  cut  in  the  rocks, 
ascending  by  a  series  of  terraces  to 
the  fortress,  and  some  pretty  walks 
behind  the  casino,  will  be  sure  to 
please  visitors.  Wiertz  the  painter 
was  born  here.  Dinant  was  besieged 
by  Philip  the  Good  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  and  its  defence  was  so 
aggravating  that  having  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  it  was  given  up 
to  pillage  and  destruction  for  three 
days,  during  which  the  brutal 
soldiery  did  what  they  pleased.  The 
town  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  800 
of  the  inhabitants  were  bound 
together  in  couples  and  thrown  into 
the  river  to  specially  gratify  Philip 
the  Good,  father  of  Charles  the  Bold 
who  was  looking  on  from  a  litter  in 
which,  being  weak  from  illness,  he 
had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
the  best  spot  for  feasting  his  cruel 
eyes  on  the  struggles  of  the  drown- 


ing, and  the  flames  of  their  burning 
homes.  Even  the  ruins  spared  by 
the  flames  were  afterwards  levelled 
to  the  ground.  The  town  was  re- 
built by  permission  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  but  was  again  sacked  and 
burnt  by  the  French  in  1554.  The 
richly  decorated  Gothic  church  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  town  -  hall, 
once  the  palace  of  the  princes  of 
Liege,  are  the  chief  buildings. 
{Hotels:  Poste,  Tete  d'Or.)  We 
may  also  mention  the  Roche 
Bayard,  on  the  river,  within  a  short 
waik  from  the  town. 

After  travelling  a  distance  of  53 
miles  from  Brussels  and  18  from 
Namur,  we  reach  by  the  Luxem- 
burg Railway 

Cinet,  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants 
(Hotel :  de  Condroz).  This  was 
formerly  a  great  Roman  station. 
We  next  reach  Aye,  a  pretty  town 
of  2,340  inhabitants,  where  Don 
John  of  Austria  signed  the  treaty 
known  in  history  as  the  "  Perpetual 
Edict,"  in  1577.  From  here  we 
shortly  come  to  Jemelle,  where  we 
alight  to  visit  the  Grottes  de  la 
Wamme,  reached  from  here  by  the 
omnibus  which  passes  Rochefort 
{Hotel:  VEtoile),  an  old  town  with 
a  ruined  castle,  where  Lafayette 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1792.  Amongst  the 
wonderful  stalactite  caverns,  or 
Trous  as  the  country  people  call 
them,  abounding  here,  are  those  of 
HANs-suR-LESSE,a  village  an  hour's 
walk,  or  rather  more,  from  Jemelle. 
The  hotel  is  that  of  De  la  Grotte, 
and  having  obtained  a  guide  here 
(the  usual  pay  is  2  francs),  about  half 
an  hour's  walk  will  bring  us  to  the 
cavern.  The  guide  provides  him- 
self with  straw  torches,  by  the  light 
of  which  the  complicated  series  of 
caverns  may  be  seen.  The  distance 
from  the  place  of  entrance,  where 
you  descend  to  a  depth  of  150  feet, 
to  the  opening  by  which  you  once 
more  escape  into  the  open  air,  is  i 
between  one  and  two  miles.  A  : 
charge  of  5  francs  is  made  for  ad- 
mission to  the  grotto.    A  carriage 
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may  be  hired  at  Bochefort  to  con- 
vey you  to  and  from  Han;  the 
charge  is  10  frames.  A  remarkable 
grotto  is  that  in  the  village  itself, 
which  contains  an  immense  hall, 
called  Salle  du  Salebat.  From  the 
hill  above  the  village  is  obtained 
the  finest  view  in  Belgium. 

At  Grupoxt  we  enter  the  pictu- 
resque valley  of  L'Homme,  passing 
the  old  castle  of  Miwart,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  De  la  Marcks. 
Near  Poix  is  the  abbey  of  St.  Hu- 
bert, a  fourteenth  century  bxiilding, 
in  which  the  body  of  the  saint 
whose  name  it  bears — the  patron 
saint  of  hunters — was  interred.  We 
leave  behind  us  Longlur,  a  place  of 
no  interest,  andLiBRAMONT,  whence, 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  Napoleon 
III.  set  out  for  Germany  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  and  reach 

Arlon,  a  town  about  "119  miles 
from  Brussels,  supposed  to  be  the 
Orolanum  of  the  Bomans,  the  chief 
town  of  Belgian  Luxemburg.  It 
figures  somewhat  prominently  in 
the  old  wars,  having  endured  many 
sieges,  but  is  otherwise  uninterest- 
ing. In  its  neighbourhood  are  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Orval.  From 
this  point  the  language  spoken  will 
be  German.  After  travelling  about 
14  miles  beyond  here  we  reach 

Luxemburg,  a  town  22  miles 
WiS. W.  of  Treves,  which  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  It  was  called 
by  the  Bomans  Augusta  Bomano- 
rum ;  but  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
native  tribes,  having  wrested  it 
from  the  power  of  the  invaders, 
called  it  Lucisburgum,  or  the  City 
of  the  Sun,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
it.  Luxemburg  is  singularly  and 
romantically  situated  between  and 
on  two  abrupt  rocks  that  overhang 
the  little  river  Else ;  one  of  them 
is  absolutely  perpendicular  towards 
the  river,  and  the  traveller  can 
scarcely  look  down  it  without  dizzi- 
ness. These  rocks  form  the  glacis 
of  the  place,  and  render  it  one  of 
the  strongest  fortifications  in  Eu- 
rope.   A  few  years  since  prepara- 


tions were  made  for  surrendering 
this  place  to  France,  when  the  forti- 
fications were  partially  dismantled. 
The  town  contains  12,100  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  mostly  German. 
(Hotels :  de  Cologne,  de  Luxem- 
burg, de  V Europe.)  Near  Luxem- 
burg are  the  ruins  of  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  Ernest,  Count  of 
Mannsfeld.  Its  church  of  Notre 
Dame  belongs  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  contains  some  interest- 
ing paintings.  Diligences  run  from 
here  to  Liege  and  Spa. 

Quitting  Luxemburg,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  bank  of  the  Sure 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Moselle 
at  Wasserbillig,  we  reach  the  fron- 
tier of  Prussia.  From  here  the 
traveller  may  proceed  onward  to  the 
Bhenish  town  of  Treves,  a  very 
interesting  and  ancient  town  on 
the  river  Moselle.    (See  Germany.) 


HANS  -  SUB  -  LESSE  TO  ST. 
HUBEBT,  BOUILLON,  AND 
FLOBENVILLE. 

^SSpXHEN  at  the  village  of  Hans- 
Si>mVr?D  sur-Ijesse>  after  visiting 
Qjl/Wo  *^e  *amous  Grotte-de- 
M/JxUjQ  Han,  described  in  our 
^z^^Qsr  iast  route,  we  may  take 
a  cross  road  on  our  way  to  St. 
Hubert,  passing  on  the  way 
Waorulle,  Grupont,  and  Bure. 
The  distance  is  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  miles. 

St.  Hubert  (Hotel :  de  Luxem- 
bourg), population  2,550.  Originally 
this  place  stood  in  the  immense 
forest  which  bore  its  name,  and  no 
longer  exists.  The  Abbey  Church 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  its  interior  is  richly  decorated 
with  costly  marbles.  Its  founder 
was  Hubert,  a  prince,  who  having; 
in  his  love  of  hunting,  been  rash 
enough  to  chase  a  stag  on  Good 
Friday,  suddenly  saw  a  mira- 
culous cross  appear  between  its 
horns,   and  was  so  stricken  with 
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remorse  for  the  sin  lie  had  com- 
mitted, that  he  resolved  to  devote 
the  rest  01  his  days  to  prayer  and 
penance.  He  acquired  immense 
reputation  as  a  saint,  performed 
miracles,  and  dying,  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  he  had  founded.  The 
tomb  was  erected  in  1850  by  King 
Leopold,  and  the  stole  he  wore, 
which  retains  its  miraculous  power, 
and  is  said  to  cure  about  a  thousand 
patients  in  a  year,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Tresor,  with  other  relics.  St. 
Hubert  is  the  patron  saint  of  hun- 
ters, and  on  the  day  of  his  feast, 
dogs  and  packs  of  hounds  are 
brought  from  far  and  near  to  be 
sprinkled  by  the  priests  in  the 
chapel.  From  St.  Hubert  there  are 
cross  roads  to  the  Poix  Station,  on 
the  line  from  Namur  to  Luxemburg, 
taking  which,  we  proceed  to  Libin, 
Villance,  and  Paliseul  to  the  inte- 
resting and  picturesque  town  of 

Bouillon  {Hotels  :  Post,  du 
Nord),  population  2,500.  Bouillon 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
beautiful  valley,  where  the  Semoi 
winds  round  a  rocky  promontory, 
crowned  by  the  Castle  of  Bouillon, 
now  a  military  prison,  partly  built 
and  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
A  recess  cut  in  the  rock  is  known  as 
the  "  chair  "  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 
On  the  top  is  a  spring  and  a  well 
descending  to  the  river.  The  ancient 
part  of  the  town  is  connected  with 


the  modern  by  two  bridges.  In  the 
woods  which  surround  the  town, 
the  tourist  may  ramble  through 
scenery  of  a  most  romantic  charac- 
ter. Bouillon  was  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  bearing  its  name,  and  was 
left  in  pawn  for  a  sum  of  money 
with  the  Bishop  of  Liege  at  the 
time  of  the  first  crusade.  Having 
once  got  it,  the  Bishop  was  not  in- 
clined to  part  with  it  to  Godfrey's 
heirs,  and  the  result  was  a  terrible 
feud,  which  lasted  many  years,  and 
gave  occasion  for  much  bloodshed. 
Louis  XIV.  being  appointed  umpire 
to  decide  between  the  claims  of 
these  strong  parties,  played  the 
part  of  the  lawyer  with  the  oyster, 
and  took  it  to  himself  in  the  name 
of  France.  In  1696  the  house  of 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne  became  dukes 
of  Bouillon,  with  the  consent  of 
Louis,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
ceded  the  town  to  the  Netherlands. 
Fifteen  miles  from  here  is 

Flobenville  (Hotel :  du  Com- 
merce),  population  2,000.  The  chief 
attraction  here  is  the  ruined  Abbey 
d'Orval,  destroyed  in  1794  by  the 
French  under  Loison.  The  ruins 
are  very  extensive,  situated  in  a 
secluded  spot  overgrown  with 
brushwood,  near  the  French  fron- 
tier. The  key  is  kept  at  a  cabaret 
half  a  mile  from  the  Abbey,  where 
a  charge  of  half  a  franc  will  lie 
made. 
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"  The  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil; 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain." 

Goldsmith. 


THE    NETHEBLANDS. 
(HOLLAND.) 

ROUTES. 


1.  botterdam  to  amsterdam, 

by  Delft,  the  Hague,  and 
Haarlem 416 

2.  Rotterdam  to  Utrecht  and 

Arnhem 421 

Historical  Seetch. 


"  HE  word  Netherlands 
signifies  lowlands, 
-while  Holland,the  prin- 
cipal country,  means 
hollow  land.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  it  was 
inhabited  bytheBata- 
valiant  tribe  of  people, 
ly  German,  who  took  refuge 
from  the  overflowing  sea  in  huts 
erected  on  the  tops  of  tall  stakes, 
lived  on  fish,  drank  rain-water,  and 
warmed  themselves  over  fires  of 
turf.  Pliny,  who  visited  their 
country,  says,  when  the  tide  was 
up,  their  wretched  hovels  appeared 
to  be  afloat,  and  when  it  was  down, 
they  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  shipwrecked.  Their  sea  had 
no  limits,  their  rivers  neither  beds 
nor  banks,  and  their  earth  no  soli- 
dity. Struggling  against  every 
difficulty  which  nature  could  oppose 
to  their  well-being  and  comfort, 
this  hardy  tribe  eagerly  welcomed 
the  Bomans,  and  by  their  valour 
and  their  great  skill  as  swimmers 
greatly  aided  them  in  conquering 
the  lands  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Bomans  in  return  aided  them  in 
conquering  the  sea.  Irruptions  of 
Germans  or  Salian  Franks  aided  by 
come  of  the  more  warlike  native 
tribes  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 


3.  Amsterdam  to  Saardam  and 

the  Great  Ship  Canal     .    422 
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wholesale  massacre  of  the  Batavia. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  250,  and 
from  that  time  the  original  in- 
habitants began  to  disappear. 
Holland  afterwards  became  part  of 
Gallia  Belgica.  From  the  tenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  govern- 
ed by  counts  under  the  German 
emperors.  In  1347  arose  two  factions 
who  created  a  civil  war  which 
lasted  nearly  two  centuries.  One 
bore  the  title  of  Hoeks  (Hooks),  and 
the  other  that  of  Kaabeljaiwos  or 
codfish,  names  derived  from  the 
origin  of  their  first  quarrel,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  a  fool- 
ish dispute  at  a  feast  as  to  whether 
the  hook  took  the  codfish  or  the 
codfish  the  hook!  Thus  great 
events  from  little  causes  spring. 
The  Hooks  wore  red  caps,  the  Cod- 
fish grey  ones.  "When  Jacqueline, 
countess  of  Holland,  a  lovely  and 
heroic  princess,  who  had  fled  from 
a  brutal  husband  to  England,  was 
an  oppressed  woman  fighting 
against  desperate  odds  for  her 
rights  against  "  Philip  the  Good," 
the  Hooks  sided  with  her,  and 
shared  her  romantic  and  dangerous 
adventures  Philip,  however,  wrested 
her  crown  from  her.  The  pro- 
vince of  Holland  for  a  time  enjoyed 
peace,  with  considerable  liberty 
and  power.  On  its  own  authority  it 
went  to  war  against  the  Hanseatic 


or  leagued  port  towns.  Charles  the 
Kash,  being  appointed  stadtholder 
of  Holland  in  1457,  proved  himself 
a  tyrannical  and.  unscrupulous 
master.  On  his  death,  his  daughter 
Mary  had  the  misfortune  to  wear 
his  crown,  and  she  afterwards 
marrying  her  first  lover,  the 
poverty-stricken  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick III.,  in  1477,  Holland  became 
annexed  to  Austria.  Maximilian 
went  to  war  with  France,  and  con- 
quered, but  his  attempts  to  play 
the  tyrant  at  home  were  severely 
checked.  In  Holland  his  power 
was  almost  nominal,  and  he  vainly 
attempted  to  suppress  the  Hooks 
and  Codfish.  After  the  rebellion, 
which  resulted  in  Maximilian  being 
dethroned  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  ended  in  his  triumph  the 
German  troops  were  marched  into 
Holland  and  employed  to  destroy 
the  Hooks,  who  were  then  the 
weaker  of  the  two  turbulent  factions. 
After  their  destruction,  this  unfortu- 
nate province  began  to  recover  from 
the  wounds  it  had  received  in  the 
war  between  the  bloodthirsty  Cods 
and  Hooks,  soon  growing  strong, 
rich,  and  flourishing.  It  suffered 
during  the  war  with  Charles  of 
Egmont  and  his  pirates,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  Long  Peter,"  King  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee."  In  1515  Charles 
son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  was  made 
Count  of  Flanders  and  Holland  as 
well  as  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  also  King  of 
Castile.  At  the  accession  of  that 
superstitious,  haughty,  and  cruel 
despot,  Philip  II.,  the  Netherlands 
were  in  a  state  of  peace  combined 
with  extraordinary  wealth  and 
prosperity.  England  was  closely 
allied  to  them  by  Queen  Mary's  mar- 
riage with  Philip.  Germany  was 
too  distracted  by  religious  factions 
to  interfere  with  them,  and  France, 
weakened  by  war,  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  five  years  truce.  But  the 
Keformation  had  spread  there,  and 
Holland  had  become  strongly  Pro- 
testant. To  crush  it  out  of  existence, 
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in  1566,  Philip  introduced  and 
established  the  Inquisition,notwith- 
standing  his  solemn  promise  to  the 
contrary,  made  to  Count  d'  Egmont. 
Frightful   executions   gave   rise  to 

Sartial  insurrections.  "William  of 
"assau,  Prince  of  Orange,  sternly 
disapproving  of  Philip's  policy, 
strove  hisbest  to  oppose  it.  Brought 
up  under  the  eye  of  Charles  V.,  and 
held  by  him  in  the  highest  esteem 
up  to  the  memorable  hour  of  his 
abdication,  the  friend  of  the  father 
was  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  the 
son.  The  nobles  formed  a  con- 
federacy against  the  priests,  and, 
being  scornfully  called.  Gueux,  or 
beggars  defiantly  adoptedthat  name, 
and  wore  a  costume  to  match  it. 
In  1572  Holland,  desperate  in  her 
despair,  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  the 
grey-cloaked  mendicants  bearing 
the  wallets  and  wooden  spoons  and 
cups  of  the  genuine  begging  frater- 
nity, but  stoutly  armed  and  fearless 
in  their  open  denunciation  of  the 
"Holy"  Inquisition,  the  edicts 
against  heresy,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Protestant  preachers.  The 
cruel  Duke  of  Alva  advanced  against 
them  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish 
army  15,000  strong.  "William  of 
Orange  fled  to  Germany  with  num- 
bers of  his  countrymen  ,  the  noble 
patriots,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
with  many  of  the  most  popular 
nobles,  were  seized  and  sent  to  pri- 
son, from  which  many  were  quickly 
taken  to  the  scaffold,  and  thousands 
fled  to  England.  Hanging,  behead- 
ing, quartering,  and  burning  alive, 
were  every-day  spectacles.  Alvafor- 
bade  any  one  to  leave  the  country, 
lest  some  should  escape  his 
revenge ;  no  man  might  marry 
without  Alva's  consent.  Even  the 
dead  were  formally  tried  and  their 
estates  confiscated.  The  Duchess 
of  Parma,  throwing  up  her  title  and 
dignity  in  disgust  and  horror,  re- 
tired to  Italy.  Alva  demanded  the 
return  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
meet  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  received  a  contemptuous 
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reply.  He  boasted  that  in  six  years 
lie  had  put  18,000  people  to 
death.  Hundreds  of  poor  frenzied 
wretches  fled  to  the  woods  and 
marshes  to  escape  his  cruelty,  and 
perished  of  hunger.  Some  took  to 
piracy  and  ravaged  the  coast,  others 
to  robbery  to  escape  starvation; 
The  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
were  beheaded,  with  very  many 
other  eminent  noblemen.  All 
Europe  was  indignant,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  having  raised  a 
considerable  force  in  Germany, 
came  marching  home,  defeating 
the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of 
Heiligerlee.  Alva,  meeting  one  of 
the  invading  corps  at  Jemminghen, 
utterly  routed  it ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Orange  advancing  with  an  army  of 
28,000  men,  took  the  entire  province 
of  Liege,  but  failing  to  catch  Alva, 
and  being  unable  to  pay  and  feed 
such  a  huge  force,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  Then  the  reign  of  cruelty 
was  resumed  more  savagely  and 
fiercely  than  ever.  At  sea  the  patriots 
were  still  powerful,  and  the  Spanish 
vessels  were  at  last  almost  afraid  to 
leave  their  ports.  One  of  the  patriot 
admirals,  William  de  la  Marck, 
Count  of  Lunvy,  "  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes,"  as  he  was  called,  vowed 
never  to  cut  hair  or  beard  until 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
avenged.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
getting  together  another  large  army, 
composed  of  English,  German,  and 
French  Huguenot  volunteers,  once 
more  advanced,  securing  possession 
of  town  after  town.  The  town  of 
Haerlem  being  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  a  widow  lady  named 
KenauHasselaer  headed  a  battalion 
of  300  women,  who  did  duty  as 
soldiers,  and  did  it  well.  The  people 
of  Holland  performed  deeds  of  the 
greatest  heroism,  yielding  only 
after  enduring  the  utmost  extremes 
of  suffering,  and  in  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  life.  Alva  was  recalled  to 
Spain.  His  successor  endeavoured 
to  pacify  the  people.  The  patriots, 
after  varying  fortunes,  and  when 
the  three  brave    brothers    of   the 


Prince  of  Orange  had  all  fallen  in 
battle,  were  at  length  triumphant. 
At  the  siege  of  Leyden,  when  the  in- 
habitants vowed  theywould  eat  their 
left  hands  to  fight  with  their  right 
hands  rather  than  surrender  to 
Spain,  the  Prince  of  Orange  sternly 
commanded  the  dykes  to  be  opened 
and  the  sluice-gates  raised.  The 
country  around  was  at  once  inun- 
dated for  a  distance  of  20  leagues. 
The  Spanish  camp  was  swept  away 
in  the  flood,  and  above  1,000  of  the 
invaders  were  drowned.  The  fa- 
mished inhabitants,  secretly  pre- 
pared for  this  terrible  mode  of  re- 
lief by  the  aid  of  carrier  pigeons, 
saw  with  wild  shouts  of  delight 
hundreds  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
laden  with  provisions  rapidly  ap- 
proaching their  vainly-battered 
walls. 

This  awful  event  took  place  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  and  on  every 
3rd  of  October  since  then  it  has  been 
triumphantly  celebrated.  Spain 
was  now  ready  to  receive  offers  of 
mediation,  but  the  war  continued, 
and  serious  thoughts  were  enter- 
tained of  submerging  the  entire 
country  and  abandoning  it  to  the 
sea  rather  than  to  Spain.  The 
Spanish  rogues  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  the  honest  men,  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  of  carnage  and  de- 
struction horrible  to  read  of,  began 
to  get  their  own  again.  The  Paci- 
fication of  Ghent  was  published  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1576,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  September  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Prince  of  Orange 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Brussels,  where  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Brabant.  The  Spanish 
citadels  were  destroyed.  But  dis- 
sensions arose  amongst  the  patriots, 
and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1578, 
the  Spaniards  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory at  Gemblours.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  convoked  a  new  Assembly 
at  Utrecht,  where  the  famous  Act 
of    Union    was     signed,    January^ 

1579,  and  on  the  29th  of  September, 

1580,  at  Antwerp,  the  united  states 
proclaimed  their  independence. 
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Philip  of  Spain,  in  the  intensity 
of  his  cruelty  and  hatred,  published 
a  brutal  and  eternally  infamous 
edict,  full  of  extreme  virulence  and 
invective,  in  which  permission  was 
given  to  any  of  his  subjects  to  assail 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  "an  enemy 
to  human  nature,"  in  "his  fortune, 
person,  and  life,"  offering  to  any 
who  would  deliver  him  up  "  dead 
or  alive,"  as  "  the  recompense  of 
virtue"  and  for  "the  punishment 
of  crime,"  no  less  a  sum  than 
"25,000  golden  crowns;"  and  to 
secure  an  agent  sufficiently  des- 
perate for  the  deed,  in  reality  con- 
templated, the  edict  promised,  "  a 
free  pardon  to  such  person  for  all 
former  offences  of  whatever  kind," 
and  further  to  do  honour  to  one 
who  might  have  been  guilty  of  any 
kind  of  offence  against  the  law,  it 
offered  to  invest  even  the  greatest 
monster  conceivable  with  "letters 
patent  of  nobility." 

To  this  William,  as  sovereign  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  published  a 
magnificent  reply,  in  the  form  of 
his  famous  "Apology."  On  the 
18th  of  March,  the  birthday  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  as  William,  being 
at  all  times  easy  of  access,  came 
from  dinner,  a  young  man  stepped 
forward  with  a  petition.  He  was 
the  clerk  of  a  Spanish  merchant, 
named  Gaspar  Anastro,  and  was 
acting  under  the  influence  of  his 
master  and  some  Jesuit  priests. 
As  William  was  reading  the  peti- 
tion, he  drew  a  pistol  and  discharged 
it  close  to  his  head,  the  ball  enter- 
ing under  the  left  ear,  and  passing 
through  the  right  cheek.  William 
recovered,  but  the  would-be  assassin 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  on  his 
body  were  found  papers  showing 
who  he  was,  and  why  he  committed 
the  crime.  His  confederates,  being 
discovered,  confessed,  and  were 
cruelly  executed.  Some  years  after- 
wards their  bones  were  collected  by 
the  Jesuits,  as  holy  relics  of 
Christian  martyrs,  and  exhibited 
for  public  veneration.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  1584,  one  Balthazar  Gerard 


again  attempted  William's  life,  un- 
fortunately with  success.  As  Wil- 
liam fell  into  the  arms  of  his 
attendant,  he  cried  in  French, 
"  God  pity  me !  I  am  sadly 
wounded;  God  have  mercy  on  my 
soul,  and  on  this  unfortunate 
nation."  Balthazar  had  announced 
his  intention  a  month  previously  to 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma,  who 
communicated  that  fact  to  Philip 
of  Spain,  his  uncle,  and  praised 
"the  poor  man"  for  his  atrocious 
deed.  The  Prinoe  of  Parma  marched 
against  the  states,  and  at  first  so 
successfully,  that  the  unfortunate 
and  despairing  Protestants  were 
again  glad  to  fly  their  land,  and 
the  power  of  Spain  was  once 
more  gleefully  in  the  ascendant. 
Towns  were  ruthlessly  depopulated, 
famine  and  pestilence  followed  in 
the  rear  of  slaughter,  to  complete 
the  work  of  war.  Wolves  had  their 
homes  in  the  deserted  villages, 
dogs  ran  wild,  and  became  as  savage 
as  wolves,  fields  and  gardens  were 
abandoned,  and  grew  wild ;  some 
of  the  best  families  in  the  land 
were  reduced  to  beggary.  Antwerp 
was  taken,  after  a  siege  full  of 
terrible  incidents.  Help  was  soli- 
cited from  England  and  Prance. 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  sent  a 
body  of  troops,  under  her  arbitrary 
and  indolent  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  with  a  considerable  loan 
of  money.  Barnevelt  was  made 
Pensionary  of  Holland.  The 
Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the 
English  at  Zulphen,  where  the 
wonderfully  accomplished  and  gal- 
lant Sir  Philip  Sidney  fell,  in  his 
32nd  year.  In  1587  Prince  Maurice 
was  appointed  stadtholder.  Leices- 
ter making  himself  very  unpopular 
with  his  allies,  feuds  arose  between 
them  and  the  English,  and  the 
latter,  being  guilty  of  some  excesses 
in  Holland,  aroused  this  unfor- 
tunate feeling  of  enmity  to  its 
highest  pitch.  Philip  resolving  to 
punish  England  for  assisting  his 
rebellious  subjects,  and  then  subdue 
the  Netherlands,  collected  a  great 
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armada  at  Lisbon,  and  made  pro- 
digious efforts  for  invading  that 
country.  But  this  vast  fleet  came 
to  grief,  and  the  years  of  prepara- 
tion, millions  of  treasure,  and 
thousands  of  lives  it  had  swallowed 
up  were  utterly  wasted.  The  fleet 
of  Holland  had  a  very  useful,  if  not 
a  prominent  share  in  the  bringing 
about  of  this  result.  Prince  Maurice 
played  a  noble  part,  but  he  had 
terrible  odds  to  contend  against. 
Elizabeth  suddenly  recalled  her 
troops,  demanded  payment  of  the 
loan  she  had  advanced,  and  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  concluding 
a  peace  with  Spain.  The  Germans 
were  full-feathered  with  promises, 
but  moulted  not  a  single  quill. 
Henry  IV.  alone  aided  the  prince 
with  a  loan  and  with  1,000  Swiss 
troops.  A  small  force  of  Scotch 
infantry,  under  Ernest  of  Nassau, 
gallantly  sustained  the  attack  of  a 
much  larger  Spanish  force,  in  which 
fought  a  number  of  Irish  troops, 
and  then  retired  to  Ostend.  Prince 
Maurice  won  a  glorious  victory 
amongst  the  sand-hills  near  Men- 
port,  killing  3,000  of  his  foes,  and 
returned  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
received  with  grateful  and  enthu- 
siastic acclamations.  Ostend  was 
besieged  for  three  years,  and  sur- 
rendered in  September,  1604,  when 
it  was  a  mere  mass  of  ashes  and 
ruins.  All  the  bells  of  Holland 
rang  out  merry  peals,  and  bonfires 
were  set  blazing  all  over  the  country 
when  the  news  of  James  the  First's 
accession  to  the  English  crown 
arrived;  but  James  made  peace 
with  Spain.  Battles  followed  battles 
on  sea  and  ashore.  A  trace  for 
twelve  years  was  concluded  at 
Antwerp  in  1609.  In  1622  the  war 
was  renewed. 

In  1623  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  Prince  Maurice  originated 
plots  against  his  power.  In  1624, 
when  all  the  old  troubles  were  still 
existing,  Manhattan,  now  New 
York,  was  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Holland.  The  great  victories 
of    Tromp    against   the    Spanish, 


in  1639,  and  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, when  the  republic  was  for- 
mally acknowledged  by  Europe,  are 
the  great  historical  landmarks 
which  bring  us  to  the  great  war 
with  England,  in  which  De  Ruyter 
was  defeated  by  Blake  and  Blake 
surprised  by  Tromp,  who  sailed 
into  the  English  waters  with  a 
broom  at  his  mast-head,  sweeping 
away  the  British  vessels  as  he  went. 
The  death  of  Tromp,  in  1653, 
was  followed  by  peace.  In  1659 
Holland  waged  war  victoriously 
with  Sweden.  In  1665  another  war 
broke  out  with  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  Prince  Rupert  and 
Monk  won  their  decisive  victory 
over  De  Ruyter,  who  exclaimed, 
in  despair,  "  Amongst  so  many 
thousand  bullets  is  there  not 
one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miser- 
able life!"  The  King  of  France 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Hol- 
land, but  the  peace  was  signed  in 
1667.  The  following  year  saw  the 
triple  alliance  of  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  against  France.  In 
1671  the  French  overran  Holland, 
and  once  more  plunged  the  states 
into  a  desperate  condition.  From 
that  time  to  1805  the  record  is  one 
of  war  and  bloodshed.  In  1806 
Holland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom 
under  Louis  Bonaparte.  In  1810  it 
was  united  to  France.  In  1813  it 
was  restored  to  Belgium,  and  soon 
after  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
proclaimed  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1831  Holland  pro- 
claimed war  against  Belgium, 
and  in  1839  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  in  London. 
William  abdicated  in  1840,  and  died 
in  1844.  The  Luxemburg  affair 
with  Prussia  and  the  alleged  treaty 
with  France  (1867)  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  our  readers'  memories. 
And  now,  with  these  facts  freshened 
in  our  memory,  we  turn  from  the 
people  of  Holland  in  the  past  to 
their  descendants,  whom  we  shall 
shortly  see  in  the  flesh. 

Holland   consists   of    a   narrow 
peninsula,  divided  into  two  parts. 
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North  and  South,  the  former  com- 
prising the  peninsula  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
the  latter  the  land  between  it  and 
the  North  Sea.  The  North  has  an 
'  area  of  960  square  miles,  and  the 
latter  one  of  1,175  square  miles.  In 
addition  to  the  mainland,  the  King- 
dom of  Holland  also  includes  Yssel- 
monde,  Beverland,  Voorn,  and 
Overflakke.  Both  of  its  provinces 
are  low  and  flat,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  bordering  on  the 
coasts,  is  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  in  some  places  more  than  40 
feet  under  high-water  mark.  In 
North  Holland  the  principal  towns 
are  Amsterdam,  Alkmaar,  Hoorn, 
and  Haarlem ;  in  South  Holland 
they  are  the  Hague,  Leyden,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Dort.  The  sea  is  pre- 
vented from  overflowing  by  means 
of  natural  sand-banks  or  dunes, 
covered  with  heath  and  grass, 
and  by  immense  artificial  dykes 
constructed  chiefly  of  earth, 
gradually  descending  towards  the 
sea,  and  further  protected  in  the 
more  exposed  parts  by  wicker- 
work  formed  of  willows,  with  ma- 
sonry, and  in  many  places  by  a 
breastwork  of  piles.  It  is  a  won- 
derful land — 

"A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is 
I  moored, 

In  which  they  do  not  live,  hut  go 
aboard." 

Where  the  keels  of  ships  float  above 
the  chimney  tops,  and  the  frog 
looks  down  from  his  eminence  upon 
the  swallow  in  the  air  beneath. 
Here  are  houses  built  upon  sands 
which,  unlike  those  of  the  parable, 
defy  both  wind  and  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the 
Maas  or  Meuse,  and  the  Schelde,  but 
there  are  several  smaller  rivers  or 
canals,  viz.,  the  Vecht,  the  Amstel, 
the  Zaam,  the  Schie,  the  Rotte, 
and  the  Spaaren.  The  soil  is  fruit- 
ful, and  although  flat  and  mono- 
tonous as  a  whole,  the  country  is 
by  no  means  so  uninteresting  or 
devoid   of   picturesque   scenery  as 


might  be  supposed.  From  the 
humid  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
not  much  land  is  under  tillage,  and 
that  little  is  in  South  Holland,  the 
crops  being  chiefly  wheat,  madder, 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax. 

The  Meuse  and  the  Schelde  each 
divide  near  their  mouths  into  two 
main  streams,  all  of  which  are 
connected  together  by  other  chan- 
nels, the  whole  forming  an  exten- 
sive delta,  with  a  great  number  of 
islands.  The  country  has  numerous 
lakes  or  meeren,  generally  of  small 
size,  most  of  which  have  been  com- 
pletely drained,  and  converted  into 
rich  pasture  land. 

Haarlem  Meer,  an  area  of  70 
square  miles,  situated  near  Amster- 
dam, between  North  and  South 
Holland,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  of  these  under- 
takings. It  was  reclaimed  in  1852, 
at  a  cost  of  £666,666. 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands 
has  been  estimated  at  over  3,000,000. 
Its  latitude  is  between  51°  40'  and 
53°  20'  North,  and  its  longitude  be- 
tween 4°  and  5°  20'  East.  The 
climate -is  colder  than  that  of  the 
opposite  coasts  of  England,  and  the 
winters  are  usually  severe,  and  the 
summers  are  often  intensely  hot. 

Language. — At  the  best  hotels 
both  English  and  French  are 
generally  understood. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in 
guilders,  or  florins,  and  cents  ;  the 
guilder  is  worth  100  cents.,  equal  to 
Is.  8d.  English,  or,  say,  42  cents. 
U.S.  currency.  The  gold  coinage 
was  suppressed  in  1850.  The  silver 
coins  are  the  quarter  guilder,  called 
Vijfyes  (or  5  stivers),  one  guilder,  and 
two  and  a  half  guilders,together  with 
coins  of  5, 10,  and  25  cents.  The  cop- 
per coins  are  a  cent,  and  half  a  cent. 
Five  cents,  is  worth  Id.  English. 

Custom  House.  —  The  Custom 
House  officials  of  Holland  are  very 
courteous  and  polite  to  tourists,  but 
all  through  this  country  money  is  so 
thoroughly  appreciated,  that  a  small 
fee  is  sure  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

Travelling. — Holland  is  well  pro- 
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vided  with,  lines  of  rail,  and  these 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  convenient  and 
well  managed.  The  constant  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  of  the  canals 
on  swing  and  rolling  hridges,  and 
the  occasional  passing  over  lines 
under  water,  will  be  novel  features 
of  railroad  travelling  on  the  lines 
from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam. 
Where  the  rails  are  not,  the  roads 
are  well  supplied  with  diligences; 
most  of  them,  especially  those  of 
Van  G-end  and  Loos,  being  very 
roomy  and  comfortable.  A  species 
of  drag-boats,  called  Trekschuiten, 
which  have  two  covered  saloons, 
with  platforms  above  for  fine  wea- 
ther, convey  passengers  along  the 
numerous  canals  running  through 
the  country,  starting  always  punc- 
tually at  the  time  settled. 

Luggage. — Only  50  lbs.  of  lug- 
gage are  allowed  each  passenger  by 
rail,  and  all  above  has  to  be  paid 
for. 

Hotels. — The  charges  are  as  high 
here  as  they  are  in  England;  but 
the  accommodation  they  provide  is 
very  inferior.  Abed-room  costs  from 
one  to  three  guilders ;  dinner  in 
private  costs  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  guilders,  and  about  half  as 
much  at  the  table  d'hote  ;  breakfast 
or  tea,  70  cents.  About  half  a 
guilder  per  day  is  charged  for  at- 
tendance. 

Posting. — "When  hiring  carriages 
and  horses,  make  all  your  arrange- 
ments before  starting.  For  two 
horses  and  driver  the  usual  charge 
is  two  guilders.  The  tolls  are  both 
numerous  and  heavy. 

Roads. — The  high  roads  are  com- 
monly made  with  broken  brick, 
and  are  very  smooth,  hard,  and 
good,  but  the  cross  roads  are  very 
bad,  usually  consisting  of  loose 
sand.  In  wet  weather  they  are 
barely  passable.  The  roads  often 
run  on  the  tops  of  the  dykes,  and 
there  being  no  protecting  walls  or 
rails,  accidents  sometimes  occur. 
The  tolls  are  expensive. 


Route  1. 

ROTTERDAM  TO  AMSTER- 
DAM, BY  DELFT,  THE 
HAOUE,  AND  HAARLEM.   . 

OTTERDAM  may  be 
reached  from  London  by 
steamers,  which  start  four 
times  per  week.  (Hotels  : 
New  Bath,  Victoria,  des 
'  Bas).  It  is  a  place  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rotte  with 
the  Maas  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland.  The  Hoog  Straat,  built 
on  the  dam  or  dyke  serving  to  pre- 
vent inundations,  divides  the  city 
into  two  parts — the  Binnenstad  and 
Bititenstad — and  the  canals  inter- 
secting form  islands.  Ships  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  discharge  their 
cargoes  in  front  of  the  Boornpjes,  a 
fine  row  of  houses  standing  amongst 
trees.  The  houses  of  Rotterdam 
are  generally  spacious  and  lofty, 
some  being  built  in  the  modern  and 
some  in  the  old  Spanish  style. 

Leaving  Rotterdam  by  the  first 
railway  ever  constructed  in  Hol- 
land, we  first  reach  the  station  of 

Schiedam,  a  town  surrounded  by 
windmills,  and  enveloped  in  the 
smoke  of  its  famous  300  gin  distil- 
leries, it  being  famed  for  its  gin.  At 
a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Rot- 
terdam, we  next  reach 

Delft,  the  famous  pottery  town 
(Hotel  :  Den  Bolk),  population 
22,000.  The  once  greatly  famous 
Delftware  has  entirely  lost  its  high 
reputation,  and  few  persons  are 
employed  in  it,  the  superior  manu- 
factures of  England  having,  thanks 
to  Wedgwood,  destroyed  its  markets. 
The  Stadt-huis  is  a  fine  building. 
The  New  Church,  dating  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  assassinated  here  in  1584. 
At  the  feet  of  the  statue  is  the 
image  of  a  little  dog,  in  memory  of 
a  faithful  animal,  whose  affectionate 
watchfulness  preserved  his  master 
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from  the  daggers  of  some  Spanish 
assassins,  when  he  was  encamped 
near  Mechlin,  in  1752.  After 
William's  death,  the  poor  animal 
pined  away,  and  soon  died.  The 
celebrated  Admiral  Tromp's  monu- 
ment is  in  the  Old  Church. 
The  house  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  murdered,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Old  Church  on  the  west,  still 
exists.  The  staircase  is  shown  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  ascending  to 
dinner  when  shot,  and  there  is  a 
stone  let  into  the  wall  recording  the 
tragic  event.  The  pistol  must  have 
been  discharged  when  almost  touch- 
ing him.  The  assassin  was  a  native  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  agent  of  Philip 
of  Spain.  Near  here,  on  an  island, 
is  the  State  Arsenal. 

The  Hague  (Hotels  :  Belle  Vue, 
Vieux  Doelen,  Paulez),  population 
90,000.  In  the  largest  street,  the 
Voorhout,  lined  with  trees,  are 
many  fine  buildings.  The  public 
square,  Vijverberg,  has  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  trees,  and  is  adorned 
by  a  large  basin  of  water,  with 
several  handsome  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  Binnenhof,  or 
Palace  of  the  States-General,  and 
the  Royal  Library,  containing 
100,000  volumes.  There  are  five 
other  squares  and  a  fine  park.  The 
old  palace,  the  mansion  of  the 
family  of  Bentinck,  that  of  Prince 
Maurice  (now  the  Picture  Gallery 
and  National  Museum)  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Vijverberg, 
and  is  the  oldest  building  in  the 
town.  Upon  a  scaffold  opposite  the 
door  of  this  palace — a  fragment  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  old  counts 
— the  noble  Barneveld  was  executed. 
His  death  was  very  generally 
thought  a  great  crime  then,  and 
has  been  so  considered  ever  since. 
The  people  witnessed  it  with  grief 
and  horror,  and  gathering  the  sand 
which  his  blood  had  stained,  pre- 
served it  as  a  precious  relic.  The 
new  palace  of  William  III.  also  de- 
serves attention.  The  collection  of 
paintings  in  the  Maurit's  Huis  com- 
prises Paul  Potter's  "  Bull,"  Rem- 


brandt's "Anatomical  Lesson,"  and 
other  fine  works  by  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters. The  gallery  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day  except  Saturday, 
from  9  to  3,  and  on  Sunday  from  12 
to  2.  The  church  of  St.  James, 
founded  in  1308,  is  distinguished 
for  its  lofty  hexagonal  tower,  which 
contains  a  peal  of  38  bells.  The 
Hague  was  the  place  where  the 
miller's  son  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn 
was  first  recognized  as  a  painter,  in 
1627.  He  had  travelled  here  from 
Amsterdam  (10  miles)  on  foot  with 
a  picture  to  submit  to  an  amateur 
resident,  who  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  young  genius  by  pur- 
chasing it  for  100  florins  (£8  6s.  8d. 
English).  Visitors  will  find  some 
fine  specimens  of  this  great  painter's 
works  in  the  private  gallery  of  M. 
Steengracht.  The  rural  palace, 
called  the  House  in  the  Wood, 
where  the  Queen  resides,  is  situated 
one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  the  drive  to  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
one  of  about  a  mile.  The  wood  is 
very  picturesque  and  wild.  The 
exterior  is  plain,  but  the  interior  is 
very  attractively  fitted  up,  and 
contains  some  fine  paintings.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  Hague  took  rank  only 
as  a  village.  Louis  Bonaparte  first 
made  it  a  city,  although  it  had 
always  been  the  place  where  the 
counts  of  Holland  held  their  court. 
Its  origin  has  been  traced  to  1250, 
when  one  of  the  old  counts  esta- 
blished his  hunting  seat  here. 
Trains  run  five  times  a  day  from 
Hague  to 

Leyden,  on  the  way  to  which  we 
pass  numerous  country  -  houses 
standing  in  gardens  remarkable  for 
their  trim  neatness  and  their  formal 
geometrical  characteristics.  (Hotel : 
Verhaaf.)  Population  38,500.  It  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Lugdunum. 
In  the  town  isDe  Burg,  a  portion  of 
a  round  tower,  reputed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Drusus,  although  by 
some  attributed  to  Hengist,  who 
sailed  from  Holland  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Britons,  and  thus 
2  b 
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founded  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.    It 
stands  in  a  tea-garden,    admission 
to  which  costs  2  stivers.    The  Stad- 
hivis  contains  some  paintings  of  re- 
pute. Leyden  has  eight  gates,  is  for- 
tified, and  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
In  1573-4  it  was  fiercely  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  in  consequence 
of  the   courage  shown  by  the  in- 
habitants   on    that    occasion,    the 
Prince  of  Orange  gave  them  their 
choice    of    becoming   a  university 
town  or  being  freed  from  certain 
taxes,  and  the  university  was  con- 
sequently founded  at  their  request. 
This  celebrated  university  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  Europe, 
and  is  remarkable  for  having  pro- 
duced   some    exceedingly    learned 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth   centuries,    amongst   whom 
may  be  named  Grotius,  Descartes, 
Salmasius,  Scaligez,  andBoerhaave. 
It  is    now    chiefly  frequented    by 
students  of  medicine  and  law.   The 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Egyptian  Museum  are  stored  with 
objects  of  interest.     The  Japanese 
Collection,  the   Botanical   Garden, 
and  the  Library  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  Leaving  Leyden,  we  soon  after 
see,  on  the  right,  the  Training  Col- 
lege  for  Boman    Catholic   priests. 
Near  Warmond  is  one  of  the  pump- 
ing engines  used  for  draining  the 
water  from  Haarlem  Meer.   A  short 
distance  beyond  Veenenburg,  is  the 
engine  employed  to  supply  Amster- 
dam with   fresh  water,  for  in  this 
country  the  ordinary  water  is  unfit 
for  drinking,  and   should  be  care- 
fully  avoided.      These    works    are 
due  to  British  capital. 

Haaklem. — This  quaint  old  town 
of  North  Holland  is  12  miles  from 
Amsterdam  (with  which  and  Ley- 
den it  communicates  by  railway 
and  canal)  and  40  from  Rotterdam. 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  the  siege  of  which  by  the 
Spaniards,  1752-3,  lasted  seven 
months,  although  the  garrison  was 
limited  to  4000  soldiers,  a  portion 
of  which  were  Scotchmen.  The 
garrison  was  ably  supported  by  the 


citizens,  and  even  the  women  armed 
themselves  and  did  excellent  service 
against  their  cruel  and  treacherous 
foes.  When  the  Spaniards  entered, 
the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to 
1800.  {Hotels :  Gouden  Leeuw, 
Crown.)  Population  30,000.  The 
chief  attraction  of  this  place  is  its 
world-renowned  organ,  in  the  Great 
Church  of  St.  Bavon.  It  has  5,000 
pipes  and  60  stops,  was  built  in 
1738,  and  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  world.  It 
plays  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  1  to  2  o'clock.  At  other  times 
the  organist  requires  a  fee  of  12 
guilders  (;£l),  and  the  blower  1 
guilder.  The  Stadhuis  contains 
some  goodpaintings;  the  Pavilion,  in 
the  Public  Garden,  or  Hout,  also  has 
a  fine  collection  of  modern  pictures. 
Haarlemis  notedfor  the  quantities  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  flowers, 
grown  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
great  tulip  mania  which  once  raged  • 
here  was  so  extraordinary  that  the 
Government  had  to  step  in  for  its 
restraint.  Many  invested  their  en- 
tire fortunes  in  tulips.  Twelve 
acres  of  building  ground  were 
offered  for  a  single  bulb.  Hundreds 
of  wealthy  people  were  utterly 
ruined.  Cotton  spinning  and  bleach- 
ing are  carried  on  extensively  here. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  country 
near  Haarlem  was  flooded,  and  the 
waters,  instead  of  subsiding,  gra- 
dually spread  and  increased  in 
depth,  until  an  area  of  33  miles  in 
circumference  was  submerged.  In 
1840  draining  operations  were  com- 
menced. Dykes  were  constructed 
round  the  lake,  and  a  canal  formed 
outside  them,  into  which  the  water 
was  pumped  by  three  enormous  en- 
gines, and  carried  by  sluices  into 
the  sea.  Pumping  commenced  in 
1849,  and  the  bed  of  the  lake  was 
finally  drained  in  1853.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Holland.  Haarlem  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  painters  Bergham,  Os~ 
tade,  Ruysdael,  Vanderhelst,  and 
the  Vanderveldes.  The  citizens 
claim  for  their  countryman  Lau- 
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rence  Coster,  the  credit  of  invent- 
ing printing  here,  but  the  claim 
rests  upon  traditionary  evidence  of 
a  very  doubtful  character. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  North 
Holland,  is  12  miles  from  Haarlem, 
and  50  from  Rotterdam.  It  is  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  per- 
meated with  canals,  which  have 
won  it  the  name  of  a  Dutch  Venice, 
and  has  been  entirely  built  on 
piles  driven  through  the  loose  sand 
and  boggy  earth  into  the  firm  sand 
beneath.  Each  pile  was  the  trunk 
of  a  huge  tree  40  or  50  feet  in 
length ;  hence  Erasmus  jocularly 
said  that  its  inhabitants  lived  like 
crows  on  the  tops  of  trees.  13,659 
of  these  piles  were  used  for  the 
foundations  of  one  building,  the 
Stadthouse.  On  the  land  side  of 
the  town  are  vast  numbers  of  wind- 
mills mounted  on  the  fortifications. 
The  river  Amstel  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  the  new  towns.  The  streets 
are  lined  with  trees,  and  form  agree- 
able promenades.  On  the  land  side 
the  defences  are  a  wall,  with  regu- 
lar bastions  and  a  deep  broad  moat; 
towards  the  sea  they  are  composed 
of  rows  of  piles.  Here  commences 
the  great  ship  canal,  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  of  human  under- 
takings. It  was  eight  years  in  pro- 
gress, extends  50  miles,  and  cost 
more  than  a  million  sterling. 
(Hotels  :  Brack's  Doelen,  *  Roundel, 
Amstel,  des  Bays  Bas.)  Popiila- 
tion  265,000.  Situation  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Amstel,  with  the  Ij, 
or  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  old  walls  are  now  converted 
into  promenades.  By  the  intersec- 
tion of  its  canals,  Amsterdam  is 
divided  into  95  small  islands, 
connected  by  600  bridges,  the 
whole  giving  to  the  city  a  re- 
semblance to  an  open  fan.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  fertile 
meadows.  Amsterdam  contains  84 
churches  and  seven  synagogues. 
The  finest  building  is  the  Royal 
Palace,  fomerly  the  Stadthouse,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  282  feet  long 
and  116  feet  high,  built  by  the  archi- 


tect Van  Campen.     From  its  tower 
a  beautiful  view  may  be  obtained 
of    the    city   and    its    surrounding 
country.      The    interior   is    richly 
decorated  with  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, byDutchmasters.  Thethrone 
room,  said  to  be  larger  than  any 
other  in  Europe,  has  its  walls  faced 
with  white    marble,  and    adorned 
with  bas-reliefs,  by  Arthur  Quellin. 
In  the  audience  chamber  is  a  large 
picture,  by  Wappers,  representing 
Van  Speyk  blowing   up   his  ship. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  square  in 
which  the  palace  stands — the  Dam 
— is  a  metal  cross  to  the  memory  of 
Dutch  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  strug- 
gles of  1830-31.     The  picture  gallery 
of  Amsterdam,  in  the  Trippenhuis, 
is  open  from  10  to  3,  every  day  ex- 
cept Saturday,  on  which  day  a  small 
fee  of  a  guilder  is  expected.    It  is 
composed  of  the  works  of  Dutch 
masters  ;  the  two  principal  paint- 
ings  being    "The    City    Guard  of 
Amsterdam  celebrating  the  Treaty 
of  Munster,  1648,"  by  Van  der  Heist, 
and  "  The  Night  "Watch,"  by  Rem- 
brandt.   Another  famous  painting 
here  is   Gerard  Douw's  "Evening 
School,"     The  Fodor  Museum  con- 
tains some  good  modern  pictures, 
and  so  also  does  the  Historic  Gal- 
lery of  Pictures.     The  Oude  Kerk 
(old  church)  has  a  fine  organ,  com- 
menced in  1736  and  completed  in 
1760,  considered  by  many  to  equal 
in  tone  that  at  Haarlem.     It  has 
three    rows    of    keys    and    a    full   . 
complement  of    stops,  and    is  the 
work  of  Balli,  of  Utrecht. 

The  Nieuwe  Kerk,  which  was 
built  in  1408,  is  remarkably  hand- 
some. It  stands  near  the  palace, 
and  contains  a  fine  screen  of  brass. 
Among  its  monuments  is  that  of 
Admiral  de  Ruyter,  who  fought 
against  the  English  under  Admirals 
Blake,  Monk,  and  Prince  Rupert, 
sailed  up  the  Medway,  and  burnt  the 
English  fleet  at  Chatham ;  with  that 
of  Van  Speyk,  who  in  1831  blew  up 
his  ship  rather  than  surrender  it  to 
the  Belgians.  It  is  lighted  by  75 
fine  windows,  some  of  which  are 
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very  skilfully  painted.  The  new 
Exchange,  near  the  palace,  the  East 
and  West  India  Houses,  the  Bank, 
Admiralty,  and  three  Weigh  Houses, 
are  worth  seeing.  The  harbour  and 
the  quay  are  very  interesting  places 
to  visit.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
western  dam  is  the  herring  packery, 
where  the  herring  fishery  is  re- 
gulated. In  the  Botermarkt  is  a 
fine  statue  of  Rembrandt,  who 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  here  in  a  house  which  was 
destroyed  in  1831.  Rembrandt  was 
born  in  a  mill  which  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1606.  The  extensive  and 
beautiful  Zoological  Gardens  con- 
tain one  of  the  best  collections  in 
Europe.  Nearly  every  summer 
"  evening  concerts  are  given.  The 
chief  branches  of  industry  are  wol- 
len  and  cotton  manufactures,  refi- 
neries of  borax,and  diamond  cutting. 
The  factories  or  diamond  mills  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If 
you  are  not  a  dealer  in  diamonds, 
you  can  obtain  permission  to  wit- 
ness the  process  of  cutting  and 
polishing  the  stones.  The  mills  are 
worked  by  steam-engines;  the 
machinery,  acting  on  metal  plates, 
causes  them  to  revolve  with  fearful 
rapidity.  On  these  plates  pulverized 
diamond  is  laid.  The  diamond  to 
be  polished  is  then  placed  on  a  cap 
of  amalgamized  zinc  and  quick- 
silver, and  pressed  on  the  plates. 
Diamond  dust  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  cut  diamond.  When  a  diamond 
is  to  be  cut,  the  diamond  dust  is 
put  on  a  very  fine  wire,  and  drawn 
rapidly  backward  and  forward. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  old  saying, 
"  diamond  cut  diamond." 

The  North  Holland  Canal  has 
been  found  inadequate,  and  a  new 
canal  is  being  cut  directly  to  the 
sea.  It  will  be  14  miles  in  length, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
£2,000,000.  The  artificial  harbour 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
new  canal  will  cover  260  acres.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Amsterdam 
was  a  mere  fishing  village.  William 


III.  wrested  it  from  its  ancient  lords 
in  1296,  and  William  IV.  gave  it  a 
constitution  in  1340.  It  was  forti- 
fied in  1482.  Its  real  prosperity 
began  about  1580,  when  it  became 
part  of  the  United  Brovinces. 

Saabdam. — Steamers  leave  Am- 
sterdam for  Saardam,  from  which  it 
is  nine  miles  distant,  every  two  hoursr 
in  the  summer  season.  The  journey 
occupies  one  hour.  This  town  con- 
tains the  cottage  in  which  Peter  the 
Great  lived  while  learning  the  trade 
of  a  shipwright ;  Peter,  founder  of 
the  modern  dynasty  of  Russia,  hav- 
ing visited  Holland  in  order  to  learn 
the  art  of  shipbuilding,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  convey  it  to  his 
subjects.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  caused  it  to  be 
covered  by  another  building.  The' 
two  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,, 
over  which  is  a  loft  where  Peter  kept 
specimens  of  shipbuilding.  One  of 
the  rooms,  which  was  his  sitting 
room,  still  contains  his  oak  table, 
three  chairs,  and  the  recess  contain- 
ing the  bedstead  shut  in  with  folding 
doors.  Over  the  chimney  is  the  in- 
scription, placed  there  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  in  1814, "  Petro  Mag- 
no,  Alexander;  "  and  near  it  is  an- 
other inscription  placedthere  by  the 
Government  of  Holland.  Opposite 
the  door,  on  an  oval  tablet,  is  a  third 
inscription  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, which  may  be  translated 
"Nothing  is  too  small  for  a  great 
man."  Saardam  is  further  re- 
markable for  its  400  windmills.  It 
contains  about  11,000  inhabitants. 

Bboek  the  most  curious  village  in 
the  world,  may  be  visited  by  taking 
a  carriage  at  Saardam,  and  returning 
by  it  to  Buiksloot  ferry  crossing 
thence  to  Amsterdam.  From  Edam 
and  this  neighbourhood  come  the 
little  round  cheeses  known  all  over 
the  world  as  Dutch.  This  village 
is  so  extravagantly  clean  as  to  be 
ridiculous.  Carriages  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter,  and  you  must  even 
leave  your  horse  outside.  The 
natives   are   very  much   like  the 
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Turks:  they  take  off  their  shoes 
before  entering  their  houses,  and 
walk  in  slippers  or  in  their  stock- 
ings. Even  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  he  visited  Broek,  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  this  custom. 


Koute  2. 

EOTTEEDAM  TO  UTEECHT 
AND  AENHEM. 

REAVING-  Eotterdam  by  the 
Eyn  Spoorweg  Eailway, 
and  travelling  a  distance 
of  about  13  miles,  we  pro- 
ceed, and  at  a  distance  of 
13  miles  arrive  at  the  first  place  of 
interest, 

Gouda  {Hotels :  Hertlmis,  Zalm), 
population  15,500.  The  large  church 
of  St.  John  (Jans  Kerk),  fee  four 
stivers,  contains  some  very  fine 
stained  glass  windows,  more  than 
40  in  number,  which  were  painted 
by  Dirk  and  Wouter  Crabeth  and 
their  assistants,  1560-1603.  These 
are  regarded  as  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Most  of  them  are  30  feet  in  height, 
and  two  are  nearly  60.  One  which 
was  destroyed  in  a  storm,  and  re- 
stored in  1655,  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others.  Elabo- 
rate drawings  of  the  windows  are 
preserved  in  the  vestry.  There 
are  some  monuments  and  a  very 
powerful  and  excellent  organ,  of 
which  the  vox  humana  stop  is 
specially  beautiful.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  the  residence  of  Jacque- 
line of  Bavaria,  whose  cause  the 
citizens  advocated  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Hooks  and  Codfish. 
The  chief  source  of  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  bricks.  Good 
cheeses  are  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  best  bears  the  name  of 
the  town. 

We  next  reach  Woebden,  re- 
markable for  the  cruelties  practised 
on  the  inhabitants  by  the  French 
troops  under  Marshal  Luxemburg, 
in  1672.  The  ramparts  have  been 
turned  into  public  walks.     From 


here  North  Germany  may  be  con- 
veniently and  cheaply  reached. 

Utbecht  is  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  which  has 
an  area  of  535  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  156,000.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Old  Ehine,  by  which  it  is: 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  stands 
at  a  distance  from  Eotterdam  of 
about  30  miles.  It  was  made  an 
independent  bishopric  in  695.  The 
last  prelate,  weary  of  his  turbulent 
subjects,  sold  it  to  Charles  V.  in 
1528.  It  was  called  by  the  Eomans 
Trajectum  ad  Blienum.  The  union 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  began 
here  in  1579.  The  treaty  which  put 
an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  . 
Utrecht,  was  signed  here  by  the 
allies,  including  Great  Britain  and 
France,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713. 
This  treaty  also  secured  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  England,  the 
destruction  of  Dunkirk,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America.  In 
1787  Utrecht  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians;  in  1795  it  was  acquired 
by  the  French,  who  quitted  it  when 
peace  was  proclaimed. 

The  cathedral  tower,  321  feet  in 
height,  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view.  It  was  erected 
in  1382.  The  oldest  part  of  this 
building  is  the  choir  a  beautiful 
speciman  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  University  of  Utrecht  was; 
founded  in  1636 ;  it  contains  some 
fine  scientific  collections  of  great 
repute  amongst  medical  and  other 
students.  Here  are  the  National  Ob- 
servatory and  the  Mint.  The 
Stadhuis,  or  town  hall,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  a  pleasant  promenade 
will  be  found  in  the  Mall — a  triple 
avenue  of  lime  trees.  The  sect  of 
the  Jansenists  have  their  head- 
quarters at  Utrecht.  {Hotels;  des 
Pays  Bas,  'T  Kasteel  van  Anter- 
tverpen.)  The  population  is  over 
50,000.  The  trade  is  devoted  mainly 
to  silk,  wool,  and  linen  weaving, 
velvet  and  other  fabrics,  and  to 
bleaching,  pin  making,  the  manu- 
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f  acture  of  fire-arms,  tiles,  sugar,  and 
salt.  At  a  distance  of  40  miles  from 
our  starting-place  we  reach. 

Zeist,  six  miles  from  Utrecht, 
where  there  is  an  interesting 
Moravian  settlement  sufficiently 
curious  and  interesting  to  deserve  a 
visit.  Near  here  in  1854  the  dykes 
were  partially  destroyed  by  an  ice 
burst. 

Abnhem,  the  place  next  reached, 
is  noted  as  the  place  where  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen,  1586.  The  Groote  Kerk 
contains  the  handsome  monumental 
tomb  of  d'Egmont,  Duke  of  Gueldres. 
(Hotels :  Belle  Vice,  Zwynshoofd.) 

We  soon  after  reach  the  station  at 
Zevenaar,  and  then  cross  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  the  first  station  beyond 
which  is  Elten  (82  miles).  The 
rail  to  Cologne  by  Cleves  diverges 
here.  Tourist  may  take  this  for 
Dusseldorf. 


of  about  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. The  name  of  the  engineer 
was  Blanken.  From  Buiksloot,  we 
pursue  a  road  along  the  dyke,  fol- 
lowing the  irregularities  of  the 
coast  until  we  reach  Saardam,  a 
place  described  in  a  previous  route. 

Between  this  place  and  Amster- 
dam steamers  run  twice  a  day  in 
winter,  and  six  during  the  summer 
months.  The  fare  is  nine  stivers. 
Steamers  also  ascend  the  Zaan  from 
Saardam.  The  works  of  the  Great 
Ship  Canal  to  the  North  Sea  may 
be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
steamer  which  plies  to 

Velzen  twice  a  day.  To  the 
west  of  Velzen  is  the  great  North 
Sea  Harbour  of  Refuge.  The  en- 
gineers are  Mynheer  Dirks  and  Mr. 
Hawkshaw.  The  works  will  be 
finished,  it  is  supposed,  in  about 
two  years. 


EOTJTE   3. 

AMSTERDAM  TO  SAABDAM, 
FROM  BUIKSLOOT. 

\  T  Buiksloot,  a  large  village 
at  the  Waterland  Dyke,  a 
short  ride  from  Broek,  is 
the  wonderful  Grand  Ship 
Canal  of  North  Holland, 
situated  immediately  opposite  Am- 
sterdam, extending  a  distance  of  51 
miles  to  Helder  and  the  Texel.  It 
has  locks,  the  gates  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  largest  in  the 
Liverpool  docks,  and  is  broad 
enough  to  enable  two  frigates  to 
sail  abreast.  Before  the  creation  of 
this  exceedingly  useful  canal,  large 
vessels  discharged  their  cargoes  on 
the  outside  of  the  harbour  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  were  afterwards  lifted 
out  of  the  water  by  machinery  to 
be  floated  over  the  bar.  Its  forma- 
tion through  ground  composed 
of  sand  and  swamp,  of  course, 
made  the  task  one  of  tremendous 
difficulty.  It  was  commenced  in 
1819,  and  finished  in  1825,  at  a  cost 


ROTTERDAM  TO  COLOGNE, 
BY  STEAMER. 

_  <•  TEAMERS  run  to  Cologne 
3Js£D  from  Rotterdam,  the 
journey  occupying  two 
days,  the  night  being 
passed  ashore  at  Emme- 
bich.  Some  of  the  steamers  are 
provided  with  glass  cabins  on  the 
decks,  from  which  the  views  may 
be  enjoyed  with  shelter  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable. 

At  Lobith  the  steamer  is  delayed 
by  the  Dutch  custom-house  officers. 
Here  the  Rhine  divides.  As  we 
proceed,  we  note  the  spires  and 
tower  of  Cleves,  and  at 

Emmerich  we  are  in  Prussia. 
This  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a 
population  of  7,550,  and  a  place  of 
manufacturing  importance,  where 
the  German  custom-house  autho- 
rities trouble  us.  From  Emmerich 
we  vasjy,  if  we  please,  take  rail  to 
Dusseldorf,  a  journey  of  three 
hours. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Switzerland  surpasses  any  country  in  Europe  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenery.  Tourists  may  be  disappointed,  with  other  countries;  but, 
however  beautiful  they  have  pictured  it  in  their  minds,  they  cannot 
be  disappointed  in  Switzerland. 
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Histobical  Introduction. 

HE  ancient  name  of 
this  country  was  Hel- 
vetia, a  name  derived 
from  its  earliest  inha- 
bitants, a  race  of  hardy 
Gallic  Celts, who  sought 
in  this  barren  and  un- 
inviting land  of  snow  and  ice  and 
craggy  steeps  a  scanty  living  by 
hunting,  fishing,  or  pasturage,  and 
the  security  against  foes  afforded 
by  the  dangerous  mountain  passes 
and  wild  impenetrable  forests,  pro- 
tecting its  almost  unapproachable 
valleys.  The  Helvetian  tribes  were 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  much  given 
to  predatory  warfare,  occupying 
what  is  now  the  western  portion  of 
Switzerland.  At  the  suggestion  of 
•one  of  their  leaders,  Orgetorix,  they 
emigrated  from  their  rocky  homes, 
€8,000  strong,  to  conquer  a  fairer 
and  richer  one,  amongst  the  fruit- 
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ful  plains  of  Gaul,  burning  every 
thing  they  possessed  before  start- 
ing, and  carrying  with  them  only  I 
their  arms  and  a  store  of  provisions  | 
sufficient  to  last  them  three  months. 
Gaul  was  then  a  Boman  province, 
and  Ca3sar  made  no  hostile  demon- 
stration until  their  main  body  had 
crossed  the  Saone  (then  called 
Araris),  when  falling  on  the  remain- 
der, he  slaughtered  and  dispersed 
them  very  effectually.  The  Helve- 
tians marched  on,  and  the  Bomans 
following,  a  long  and  desperate 
battle  ensued  near  the  ancient  town 
of  Anton,  where  so  many  remains 
of  the  Boman  occupation  have  ever 
since  been  from  time  to  time  disco- 
vered. The  Helvetians  were  at 
length  defeated,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded,  and  the  defeated 
had  nothing  left  but  a  quick  return 
to  their  desolate  land  and  the  ashes 
of  their  burnt  homes. 
In  the  eastern  portion  of  Swit- 
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zerland,  protected  by  lakes  and  ice- 
bergs, the  tribes  called  Ehaetians 
had  settled,  pursuing  a  wild,  reck- 
less mode  of  living  by  plunder,  and 
every  now  and  then  swooping  down 
in  great  hordes  on  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy.  They  were  con- 
quered and  subdued  by  Augustus 
b.c.  15.  The  Helvetians  rebelling, 
the  Romans,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Ehaetians,  defeated  and  slaugh- 
tered them  in  great  numbers. 
Their  chief,  Julius  Alpinus,  was 
condemned  to  die,  despite  the 
agonized  entreaties  of  his  daughter 
Julia.  Fifteen  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  the  following  sepulchral 
inscription  was  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Helvetian  city  of 
Aventicum: — "Julia  Alpinula  hie 
jaceo ;  infelicls  patris infelix  proles. 
Dece  Aventice  sacerdos,  exorare 
pair  is  necem  non  pottii :  male  mori 
in  falls  illi  erat.  Vixi  annos  xxiii." 
(I  lie  here,  Julia  Alpinula ;  unhappy 
child  of  an  unhappy  parent. 
Priestess  of  the  goddess  Aventia, 
my  prayers  could  not  avert  the 
death  of  my  father:  fate  had  de- 
creed him  a  lamentable  end.  I 
lived  23  years.)  For  this  crime 
Helvetia  was  no  longer  recognized 
as  the  ally  of  Eome,  but  was  treated 
as  a  conquered  nation,  and  merged 
into  that  of  Gaul.  In  the  year  612, 
Irish  missionaries  converted  the 
unfortunate  Helvetians  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Burgundian  barba- 
rians, a  race  of  Vandal  origin,  over- 
ran the  Eoman  territories,  and  fixed 
their  residence  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jura,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ehone  and  the  Saone. 
Northern  Switzerland  had  been 
seized  by  the  Franks  and  the 
Alemanni  (men  of  all  nations),  from 
whom  the  Suabians  are  descended, 
while  the  wilderness,  Ehcetia,  was 
held  by  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern 
Goths,  a  name  given  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Western  Goths,  or 
Visigoths,  warriors  and  hunters, 
living  active,  simple  lives  in  the 
open  air,  and  seekingtheir fortresses 
in  the  depths  of  the  dark  woods. 


These  fierce  tribes  were  formidable 
enemies,  who  ruthlessly  destroyed 
the  richest,  proudest,  most  beauti- 
ful, and  strongest  of  the  great  cities 
of  Italy  and  France,  and  made  their 
names  a  terror  to  the  disciplined, 
well-armed  forces  of  Imperial  Eome. 
Wherever  these  tribes  of  ancient 
Germany  settled,  they  divided  the 
land  equally  amongst  the  free-born 
warriors,  and  these  lands  were 
handed  down  to  their  descendants, 
from  whom  not  even  the  law  could 
take  them,  whatever  might  be  their 
owners'  crimes.  Neither  towns  nor 
villages  existed,  and  their  houses 
were  invariably  built  of  wood.  Their 
wars  with  the  Eomans  were  fol- 
lowed by  dissensions  amongst  them- 
selves. The  Franks  in  Helvetia 
seized  Ehcetia,  and  from  this  divi- 
sion of  the  land  amongst  Frank  and 
Alemanni  arose  probably  that  dif- 
ference in  language  which  is  found 
in  Switzerland  to  the  present  day. 
Clothair  II.,  king  of  Neustrai,  or 
West  France,  the  descendant  of 
Clovis,  and  ancestor  of  Charle- 
magne, succeeding  in  uniting  the 
whole  empire  of  the  Franks,  became 
sole  ruler  of  Helvetia.  Peace  began 
to  reign,  law  and  order  arose,  and 
prosperity  followed  in  their  wake. 
His  son,  Dagobert,  pursued  the  wise 
policy  of  his  father.  Villages  and 
towns  were  built,  the  clergy  grew  in 
power  and  repute,  but,  becoming 
ambitious,  soon  set  themselves 
above  the  government,  and  defied 
the  law. 

In  the  eighth  century,  after  the 
death  of  Dagobert,  his  dynasty  had 
sunk  in  crime  and  degradation  to  its 
end,  and  the  great  Eoman  power 
had  dwindled  to  a  name,  and 
the  French  kings,  giving  them- 
selves up  freely  to  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  were  the  mere  pup- 
pets of  the  priests.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  in  771  Charles,  son 
of  Pepin,  becoming  master  of 
France,  plunged  into  wars  of 
ambition,  by  which  the  entire  as- 
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pect  of  Europe  was  revolutionized. 
He  annexed  Lombardy,  and  ex- 
tended his  empire  southward  to 
Sardinia :  he  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  Saxony,  and  annexed  that 
country  also:  he  took  Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
from  the  Moors,  and  had  he  not 
been  called  away  by  the  affairs  of 
Saxony,would  doubtless  have  driven 
them  out  of  Spain.  He  forced 
Bavaria  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy, and  extended  his  conquests 
into  Hungary.  Under  his  wise  and 
just,  although  ambitious  govern- 
ment, Helvetia  flourished.  Schools 
were  established,  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  was  commenced,  and 
all  went  happily  onwards  and  up- 
wards. 

During  the  declension-  of  the 
Carlo vingian  dynasty,  and  under 
what  was  called  the  second,  or 
Little  Burgundian  kingdom, 
founded  by  Count  Boso  of  Vienne, 
the  social  fabric  of  Helvetia,  was 
knitted  more  harmoniously  and 
closely  together.  Every  village  had 
a  special  jurisdiction,  under  its  own 
vogt  or  bailiff,  and  a  General  As- 
sembly was  established,  at  which 
every  one  who  possessed  14  feet  of 
land  had  the  right  to  speak.  Learn- 
ing grew,  religion  nourished.  The 
separation  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne into  France  and  Germany, 
under  the  government  of  his  two 
sons,  placed  Helvetia  under  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  but  this  rule  was 
little  more  than  nomimal.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  had 
given  such  power  to  the  nobles 
and  x>riests,  that  a  struggle 
commenced  "between  them  for  su- 
premacy. 

The  Hungarians  invaded  Swit- 
zerland in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Fowler,  who  first  established 
the  burgher  class,  and  fortified 
Zurich  and  the  chief  towns. 
The  newly-established  class  grow- 
ing in  power  through  industry 
and  commerce,  soon  aroused  the 
jealous  anger  of  the  priests  and 
nobles.     The  Popedom  coming  into 


rivalry  with  the  German  empire, 
originated  another  fierce  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  jealousy,  which,  pene- 
trating the  wild  mountains  of  Hel- 
vetia, found  expression  in  scenes  of 
violence,  in  which  the  priests, 
nobles,  and  people  were  still  further 
embittered  one  against  the  other. 
Deadly  feuds  arose,  and  the  chief 
and  most  powerful  noble  proprietor 
of  Helvetia,  Duke  Kudolf  of  Swabia, 
broke  out  into  open  revolt  against 
the  German  emperor ;  and,  in  the 
resulting  civil  war,  driving  out  the 
German  emperor,  was  elected  to 
fill  his  throne.  During  this  war  a 
large  portion  of  Helvetia  was  de- 
populated. Kudolf  was  ultimately 
defeated,  and  fellin  battle  in  1080. 
Rudolf's  son,  Count  Berchthold, 
continued  the  strife,  which,  at  his 
death,  was  taken  up  by  his  brother- 
in-law  and  namesake,  prince  of 
Zasringen,  but  resulted  in  an  ami- 
cable settlement,  by  which  Swabia, 
or  Alemannia,  was  allotted  to  Frede- 
rick of  Hohenstanfen,  while  Hel- 
vetia— the  Switzerland  of  to-day — 
was  conferred  upon  Berchthold. 
The  new  duke's  government  was  a 
wise  and  kindly  one,  and  the 
burgher  class  increased  in  power 
under  it,  despite  all  the  opposition, 
persecutions,  and  oppressions  of 
the  priests  and  nobles.  In  1191 
Berchthold  built  Berne,  and  made 
it  a  free  town. 

About  1254  the  extinction  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
took  place,  and  a  terrible  civil  war 
broke  out  in  Germany,  resulting 
in  a  period  of  utter  lawlessness, 
anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  hopelessly 
complicated  confusion.  The  strong 
German  castles,  perched  on  their 
craggy  heights,  were  merely  the 
strongholds  of  robbers,  and  murder 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  knightly 
sport.  Duke  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
in  England,  bought  the  imperial 
crown.  Count  Rodolphe  of  Haps- 
burg  wore  it,  fixing  the  seat  of  his 
empire  at  Vienna,  and  governing 
Germany  wisely  and  well.  In  1293 
his  son  Albert  succeeded  him.    He, 
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desiring  to  rob  of  their  privileges 
certain  free  Swiss  towns,  the  then 
powerful  and  wholesomely  dreaded 
burghers  rejecting  his  proposals, 
one  G-essler  was  sent  as  Vogt  to 
Altorf ,  a  small  town  near  the  head  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  a  party 
of  Austrian  soldiers  to  subjugate 
the  district.  His  tyrannical  acts 
brought  about  that  revolt  in  which 
the  name  and  traditional  glory  of 
William  Tell  figure  so  prominently. 
Albert's  idea  was  the  destruction  of 
the  free  towns  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  Burgundy  kingdom 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Hartmann. 
But  the  free  burghers  were  not 
easily  to  be  conquered,  and  after 
long  and  vainly  besieging  Berne 
with  a  force  of  15,000  men,  and 
afterwards  making  another  as  vain 
an  attempt  to  take  it  by  surprise, 
his  son,  for  whom  he  desired  the 
power,  being  dead,  he  ceased  to 
meddle  much  with  Helvetia.  Henry 
VII.  of  Luxemburg  being  elected 
emperor  of  Germany,  recognized 
and  confirmed  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  forest  cantons, 
thereby  greatly  displeasing  the 
Austrian  princes.  The  rival  claims 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick 
of  Austria  were  the  origin  of  a 
furious  war  in  which  Helvetia  sided 
with  Louis. 

Leopold,  the  brother  of  Frede- 
rick, advanced  against  the  Swiss 
cities  with  20,000  men  and  wag- 
gons full  of  halters  for  their  stout 
burghers,  but  only  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  defeated.  In  1315  the  patriotic 
burghers  of  the  forest  cantons  met 
at  Brunen,  and  concluded  a  per- 
petual league  of  brotherhood  against 
all  internal  and  external  enemies 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  the 
support  of  justice,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  peace.  In  1332  Lucerne 
was  added  to  the  league,  and  despite 
intrigues,  feuds,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  unscrupulously  and  selfishly  am- 
bitious, the  honest,  simple-hearted 
burghers  held  their  own,  and  there 
was  progress  and  prosperity  in  their 
beloved    rugged   land.     Simple  in 


their  religious  ideas  and  sincere  in 
their  profession,  they  laughed  to 
scorn  the  tyrannical  mandates  of 
both  popes  and  emperors.  About 
1350  the  rich  and  flourishing  canton 
of  Zurich  joined  and  became  head 
of  the  league.  In  the  following 
year  Berne,  Glaris,  and  Zug  were 
added  to  the  league.  Leopold  III. 
of  Austria  finding  the  league  so 
rapidly  spreading  unrestrained  by 
fear  or  intrigues,  and  in  defiance  of 
treaties,  quarrelled  on  some  vague 
pretexts  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne, 
marched  an  army  against  them. 
Arrogant  and  scornful  of  the  foes, 
he  had  prepared  hundreds  of  halters 
for  them,  and  advanced  full  of  direful 
threats.  EvenBerne  was  frightened 
now.  But  not  so  the  men  of  Zurich 
and  Lucerne.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Lempach.  Arnold,  of  Wen- 
kelriedseeing,theill-armedburghers 
could  not  penetrate  the  Austrianwall 
of  closely-packed  spears,  rushedfor- 
ward,  crying,  "I  will  make  a  way 
for  you,  brothers  ;  provide  for  my 
wife  and  children  —  honour  my 
race !"  and  gathering  a  sheaf  of 
spear-heads  in  his  arms,  threw  him- 
self upon theirpoints.  Overhisbody 
the  confederates  found  the  opening 
they  had  so  vainly  and  desperately 
striven  for,  and  through  it  they 
carried  confusion  and  dismay  into 
the  ranks  of  their  foes,  who  fell 
half  smothered  by  the  weight  of 
their  ponderous  armour,  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  that  of  the  con- 
test. Six  hundred  great  noblemen 
perished  on  that  bloody  field,  with 
2,000  meaner  men,  and  the  end  of 
that  summer  day  brought  the 
Swiss  one  of  the  noblest  victories 
ever  won  in  battle,  a  victory  which 
cost  them  but  200  lives,  although 
amongst  such  lives  were  those  most 
prized,  the  lives  of  their  best  and 
their  bravest.  Soon  after  followed 
a  peace  known  as  "  The  Bad  Peace," 
because  it  was  a  treacherous  and 
lying  one  on  both  sides.  The  Swiss 
so  hated  the  Austrians  that  it  was 
worth  a  man's  life  to  wear  a  pea- 
cock's feather,  because  it  was  the 
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ensign  of  the  ducal  house,  and  even 
the  poor  peacocks  were  banished 
for  wearing  such  feathers,  so  that 
not  a  bird  of  this  kind  remained  in 
the  country.  Peace  could  not  en- 
dure long  under  such  circumstances, 
and  the  truce  was  quickly  broken. 

We  must  hurriedly  pass  over  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Naefels, 
•and  the  resulting  peace,  the  league 
of  the  Grisons,  and  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  Switzerland  while  trou- 
ble and  distress  were  dominant  in 
Prance,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
The  feuds  which  arose  with  Zurich, 
the  league  of  Zurich  with  Austria, 
and  the  peace  known  in  history  as 
*£  The  Eotten,"  we  must  also  pass 
over.  A  new  enemy  arose  when 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XL,  marched  against  the 
Swiss,  ravaging  and  destroying  as 
he  went.  A  band  of  1,600  rashly 
bold  Swiss,  attacking  the  French, 
were  destroyed  near  Basle  in  a 
murderous  conflict  of  ten  hours' 
duration,  and  the  French,  with 
characteristic  vanity,  had  a  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  even  so 
poor  a  triumph  as  this  of  30,000 
over  1,600  was.  At  G-ranson  and 
at  Marat  the  Swiss  defeated  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  they  fought  at  Lor- 
raine, where  Charles  was  killed. 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  joined  the 
league,  and  Maximilian  I.,  after 
the  Swabian  War  confirmed  the 
freedom  and  independence  of 
the  confederated  cantons.  Then 
Basle,  the  ancient  free  town  of  the 
empire,  and  the  nourishing  town  of 
Schaffhausen,  formally  joined  the 
league,  and  thus  two  centuries  after 
the  death  of  William  Tell  the  league 
of  the  thirteen  cantons  was  nobly 
completed.  We  have  now  only 
space  enough  to  chronicle  very 
briefly  a  few  of  the  more  important 
events  of  Swiss  history.  In  1513 
the  Swiss  invaded  Milan,  defeated 
the  French  at  Novara,  and  were 
defeated  by  them  at  Marignano.  In 
1516  France  recognized  the  confe- 
deracy. In  1519  the  Beformation 
began.    In  1602  Charles  Emanuel 


of  Savoy  attacked  Geneva,  intend- 
ing to  take  it  by  surprise,  and  was 
defeated,  giving  rise  to  an  annual 
commemorative  festival.  In  1648 
the  independence  of  Switzerland 
was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia.  In  1777  the  alliance 
with  France  was  concluded.  In 
1798  the  confederation  was  dissolved 
by  France,  and  the  Republic  was 
established.  From  1799  to  1802 
Switzerland  was  the  seat  of  war; 
the  Federal  Government  was  in  the 
latter  year  restored  under  France, 
and  Uri  Schweitz  and  Underwald 
were  separated  from  the  Republic. 
In  1811  Switzerland  joined  the 
French  with  an  army  6,000  strong. 
In  1814  the  allied  forces  entered 
Switzerland,  and  in  1815  its  in- 
dependence was  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  In  1846  the  Roman 
Catholic  towns  separated  from  the 
Protestant,  and  the  result  was  a  war 
ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Catholics, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
new  federal  constitution.  The  canton 
of  Neufchatel  had  been  given  to 
General  Berthier  by  Napoleon,  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  allies, 
against  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  in  1848  repudiated  their  alle- 
giance to  that  country.  War  was 
threatened  and  defied,  and  in  1857 
the  dispute  was  settled  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  renouncing  his  claim  on 
receiving  pecuniary  compensation. 
In  1860  the  Swiss  protested  against 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France. 

In  1854  the  Swiss  adopted  the 
monetary  system  of  France,  viz., 
francs  and  centimes.  The  coinage 
is  uniform  in  all  the  cantons.  The 
silver  coins  are  5  francs,  2  francs,  1 
franc,  and  half  franc.  French  gold 
and  bank-bills  pass  current  in  all 
the  cantons.  Travelling  is  no  mora 
expensive  in  Switzerland  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  and 
five  or  six  dollars  per  day,  at  the 
outside,  should  cover  all  one's  ex- 
penses. 

Tourists  desiring  to  save  15  to  20 
per  cent,  should  visit  Switzerland 
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in  May,  June,  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Tbe  botels  then 
are  not  so  much  crowded,  and  more 
comfort  will  be  found  than  in  July 
and  August,  when  diligences, 
trains,  and  hotels  are  greatly 
crowded.  Most  of  the  hotels  have 
agreed  to  a  reduction  in  the  early 
and  latter  part  of  the  season ,  the 
hotel  Baur  au  Lac,  at  Zurich,  mak- 
ing special  reductions. 

Switzerland,  situatedinthe  centre 
of  Europe,  in  length  is  only  200 
miles,  and  in  breadth  about  156. 
It  contains  15,000  square  miles, 
being  nearly  a  third  as  large  as  New 
York  States. 

The  population  is  considerably 
less  than  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  divided  by  the  Alps  from 
Germany  on  the  east,  and  from 
Italy  on  the  south-east  and 
south. 

The  great  part  of  its  surface  con- 
sists of  high  chains  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  the  rest  is  situated 
about  1300  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
consisting  of  a  high  plain. 

Twenty-two  distinct  cantons  or 
counties  united  form  a  federal  re- 
public. 

The  chief  lakes  are  Geneva,  Con- 
stance, Zurich,  Lucerne,  Thun, 
Brienz,  Neufchatel,  and  Brienne. 
On  the  Italian  side  are  lakes  Mag- 
giore,  Lugano,  and  Como,  most  of 
them  are  traversed  by  steamboats. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bhine, 
Bh6ne,  Aar,  and  Beuss. 

The  glaciers  of  Switzerland  are 
frozen  rivers  of  ice,  which  continu- 
ally descend  through  clefts  of  high 
mountain  chains,  and  are  fed  by 
snow  which  falls  above  the  point 
of  congelation. 

The  lower  end  or  mouth  of  the 
glacier  is  melted  away  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  new  fallen  snow  at 
the  top  supplies  them. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  descrip- 
tions of  a  glacier  which  we  have 
ever  read  is  that  of  Professor  Forbes, 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing: "Poets  and  philosophers  have 
delighted  to  compare  the  course  of 


human  life  to  that  of  a  river;  per- 
haps a  still  apter  simile  might  be  g 
found  in  the  glacier.  Heaven- 
descended  in  its  origin,  it  yet  takes 
its  mould  and  conformation  from 
the  hidden  womb  of  the  mountains 
which  brought  it  forth.  At  first 
soft  and  ductile,  it  acquires  a 
character  and  firmness  of  its  own  as 
an  inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on  its 
onward  career.  Jostled  and  con- 
strained by  the  crosses  and  inequali- 
ties of  its  prescribed  path,  hedged 
in  by  impassable  barriers,  which 
limit  its  movements,  it  yields 
groaning  to  its  fate,  and  still  travels 
forward,  seamed  with  the  scars  of 
many  a  conflict  with  opposing 
obstacles.  All  this  while,  though 
wasting,  it  is  renewed  by  an  unseen 
power;  it  evaporates,  but  is  not 
consumed.  On  its  surface  it  bears 
the  spoils  which,  during  the  progress 
of  existence,  it  has  made  its  own; 
often  weighty  burdens  devoid  of 
beauty  or  value,  at  times  precious 
masses  sparkling  with  gems  or  with 
ore.  Having  at  length  attained  its 
greatest  width  and  extension,  com- 
manding admiration  by  its  beauty 
and  power,  waste  predominates 
over  supply;  the  vital  springs  begin 
to  fail;  it  stoops  into  an  attitude  of 
decrepitude;  it  drops  the  burdens 
one  by  one  which  it  had  borne  so 
proudly  aloft;  its  dissolution  is 
inevitable.  But,  as  it  resolves  into 
its  elements,  it  takes  all  at  once  a 
new,  and  livelier,  and  disembar- 
rassed form;  from  the  wreck  of  its 
members  it  arises  '  another  .yet  the 
same' — a  nobler,  full-bodied,  arrowy 
stream,  which  leads  rejoicing  over 
the  obstacles  which  before  had 
stayed  its  progress,  and  hastens 
through  fertile  valleys  towards  a 
freer  existence,  and  a  final  union  in 
the  ocean  with  the  boundless  and 
the  infinite." 

Avalanches  are  large  masses  of 
snow  which,  having  accumulated 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
continually  fall  down  precipitous 
and  steep  sides,  sweeping  away 
rocks,  trees,  and  villages.    Byroia 
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well  called  them  "  thunderbolts 
of  snow." 

The  population  of  Switzerland, 
by  the  census  taken  in  1870,  was 
2,669,095.  Grisons,  90,713;  Berne, 
467,141;  Valais,  90,792;  Vaud, 
213,157;  Tessin,  116,343;  St.  Gall, 
180,111;  Zurich,  266,265;  Lucerne, 
130,501;  Freyburg,  105,523;  Aar- 
gon,  194;  "Uri,  14,741;  Schwyz, 
45,039;  Keuchatel,  41,149;  Glarus, 
33,363;  Thurgan,  90,080;  TJnter- 
wald,  21,902;  Solothurn,  69,263; 
Basel,  92,265;  Appenzel,  60,431; 
Schaffhausen,  35,500 ;  Geneva, 
82,876;  Zug,  19,608.  The  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  three  nationali- 
ties, German,  French,  and  Italian — 
German  constituting  the  majority. 
German  is  spoken  in  16  cantons, 
the  Italian  in  two,  and  the  French 
in  four. 

On  account  of  the  elevation  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  frosts 
prevail  long  in  spring,  and  storms 
of  hail  and  snow  are  frequent,  vio- 
lent, and  unexpected  at  times. 

The  grape  vine  flourishes  here  at 
the  height  of  l,700f  eet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  similar  to 
those  of  Central  Europe.  Mineral 
springs  abound,  especially  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne.  Many  invalids 
resort  to  them.  There  are  plenty 
of  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  the 
Canton  of  Grisons. 

The  money  of  Switzerland  is 
similar  to  that  of  France.  English 
and  French  money  is  current,  being 
taken  at  the  principal  hotels.  The 
hotels  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Grand 
National  Scweizerhof  at  Lucerne, 
Metrepole  at  Geneva,  and  they  can- 
not be  excelled,  and  the  charges 
are  quite  reasonable. 

The  scenery  in  the  Zermatt  is 
beautifully  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  is  as  much  more  beautiful 
than  Chamouni,  as  Chamouni  is 
superior  to  the  ordinary  scenery  of 
Switzerland.  In  no  place  do  you 
get  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
Swiss  scenery  as  at  Zermatt.    We 


cannot  urge  upon  tourists  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  visiting 
the  Zermatt  region  and  the  splen- 
did hotel  at  the  Bifleberg.  One 
author  says  over  one  hundred  inte- 
resting excursions  can  bemadefrom 
it. 

From  Bale  to  Monte  Eosa  (about 
100  miles)  there  is  a  total  rise  of 
14,000  feet — a  rise  divided  by  natu- 
ralists into  seven  regions,  or  more 
generally  into  four : — 1.  The  Jura 
region,  mostly  on  the  W.  and  N.W., 
or  French  border,  extending  in 
parallel  ridges  through  Neuchatel 
and  Soleure  to  Bale  and  Aargau, 
about  150  miles.  They  are  clothed 
with  pine  and  other  timber.  2.  The 
Plain,  so  called,  though  covered 
with  hills,  150  miles  by  50  miles, 
extending  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
through  Fribourg  and  Bern,  to  the 
river  Aar.  3.  The  hilly  region  of 
N.  and  Central  Switzerland,  having 
the  Bigi  and  lakes  for  its  centre.  4. 
The  Alpine  or  mountain  region,  S. 
of  Interlaken  and  Brienz.  The 
great  ridge  of  the  High  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  extending  to  the  Ita- 
lian frontier,  has  its  middle  at  St. 
Gothard,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Bhone  and  Rhine.  Here  the  Lower 
Alps  of  the  Oberland  strike  off  W. 
past  the  Jungfrau,  &c,  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  Bhone ;  while  the 
main  ridge  passes  E.  through  the 
Grisons  into  Tyrol.  Wheat  and 
oats  grew  at  the  height  of  4,300 
feet;  barley  grows  at  5,100  feet; 
oats  grow  at  2,500  feet  ;  pine  at 
6,500  feet ;  pasture  is  found  at  6,000 
feet;  snow  lies  at  8,000  at  8,500 
feet.  Timber  forests  cover  one- 
sixth  of  the  surface. 

The  Swiss  Alps  are— 1st.  Pennine 
Alps,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
Matterhorn  and  Monte  Rosa,  in- 
cluding the  passes  of  Great  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Theodule.  2nd. 
Helvetic  Alps,  from  Monte  Eosa  to 
the  Bernardhin,  or  Bernardino  Pass 
in  the  Grisons,  taking  in  the  rmsses 
of  the  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and 
Lukmanier.  3rd.  Ehaetic  Alps, 
from    the    Bernhardin     eastward, 
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taking  in  the  passes  of  the  Spliigen, 
Septimer,  Maloya,  Julier,  Albula, 
Fluela,  and  Stelvio,  or  Wormser 
Joch,  near  the  Ortler  Spitze  in  the 
Tyrol.  Highest  points  are  Matter- 
horn,  on  Mont  Cervin,  and  Monte 
Bosa,  on  the  Italian  border  line. 
Mont  Blanc  is  outside  Switzerland, 
on  the  Border  line  of  French  Savoy 
and  Italy.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Alps  actually  within  Swiss  ter- 
ritory is  Mont  Fee  or  Mischahel, 
near  Monte  Bosa,  13,330  feet  high. 
Bhododendrons  grow  in  summer  on 
the  Col  de  Balme,  6,000  feet  high. 
About  one-eighteenth  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  glaciers 
to  the  number  of  400,  the  largest  of 
which,  the  Aletsch  Glacier,  near 
iEggishorn,  is  five  leagues  long. 
They  form  an  icy  sea  of  1,000  square 
miles,  and  are  the  great  feeders  of 
the  rivers. 

Specimens  in  the  museums  at 
Geneva,  Bern,  Zurich,  &c,  include 
articles  in  stone  and  bones  of  the 
bison  and  elk  for  example.  Bemains 
of  pile  houses  have  been  discovered 
at  Concise,  in  Lake  Neuchatel ; 
Nidau,  in  Lake  Bienne ;  Guevaux, 
in  Lake  Morat ;  Morges  and  Her- 
mance,  in  Lake  Geneva,  and  also 
opposite  the  city ;  Bauschanz,  Lake 
of  Zurich  ;  Bobenhausne,  Lake 
Pfaffikon ;  Nussdorf  and  Vv  angen, 
in  Lake  Constance.  (See  J.E.  Lee's 
"  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland," 
1856.)  For  distant  prospects  of  Alpine 
peaks— Col  de  la  Fancille,  near  M. 
Beculets,  and  M.  Dole,  above  S. 
Cergue,  both  near  Geneva  Chau- 
mont,  above  Neuchatel.  The  Weis- 
senstein,  above  Soleure.  The 
Hauenstein,  above  Olten.  The 
Albis  between  Zurich  and  Zug. 
Bigi,  between  Zug  and  Lucerne. 
Faulhorn  and  Bothhorn,  near 
Brienz.  Stockhorn,  near  Thun. 
Monte  Salvatore,  near  Lake  of 
Lugano.  The  Kamor  or  Stoss, 
near  Gais,  in  Appenzell.  From  the 
Observatory  at  Turin;  and  many 
other  points. 

Average  Cost  .of  Living  in  Swit- 
zerland is  from  8  francs  to  10  francs 


per  day,  excluding  all  charges  for 
conveyances,  horses,  guides,  &c. 
A  pedestrian  tourist  can  travel  for 
about  7  francs,  provided  he  knows 
German  and  French.  Hotel  Ex- 
penses.— 2nd  and  1st  class — Break- 
fast or  Tea,  in  eating  room,  1  to 
1£  francs.  Table  d'hote  Dinner, 
2  to  2g  francs — 3  to  5  francs.  Bed, 
lh  to  4  francs.  Service  (servants), 
per  day,  \  to  1  franc.  Pen- 
sions (boarding  houses)  4  to  8  francs 
a  day.  If  possible,  tourists  should 
travel  in  parties  (two  or  four  are 
the  best  numbers,  as  they  exactly 
fill  either  a  one-horse  or  two-horse 
voiture) ;  they  should  make  all  their 
arrangements  over  night. 

Tour  in  Switzerland. — The  most 
common  approaches  are  through 
Germany,  by  way  of  Bale  and 
Schafi'hausen,  for  E.  Switzerland; 
and  Geneva  or  Neuchatel,  coming 
from  France.  The  round  should 
begin  with  Bale,  &c;  thence  to 
Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  the  Oberland, 
&c,  ending  with  Mont  Blanc  and 
Geneva.  In  this  way  the  scale  of 
magnitude  increases  to  the  end; 
whereas,  if  you  begin  with  Mont 
Blanc,  all  the  rest  is  dwarfed  by 
him. 

London  to  Botterdam,  Ostend, 
or  Antwerp,  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
Freiburg -in- Breisgau,  and  Bale; 
or  bj7  Great  Luxembourg  Bailway, 
from  Brussels  (without  change  to 
Bale),  via  Namur,  Metz,  Stras- 
bourg, and  Bale ;  and  from  thence 
to  Shaffhausen,  Constance,  Bor- 
schach,  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and 
the  Sentis  Weisbad,  Sennewald, 
"Wendenberg,  Bagatz,  Baths  of 
Pfaffers,  "Wallenstadt,  Coire  (for  the 
Via  Mala,  St.  Moritz,  and  the  En- 
gadin),  the  Splugen,  Chiavenna,and 
Lake  Como  (orBellinzonaand  Lake 
Maggiore),  "Wesen,  Bapperschwyl, 
Zurich,  Zug,  Goldau,  Bigi,  Lucerne, 
and  Bay  of  Uri ;  Fluelen,  Altorf, 
and  the  Tod,  Devil's  Bridge,  Ander- 
matt,  Geschinen  Gorge,  St.  Gothard, 
and  Airolo  (for  Lake  Maggiore  and 
Milan),  Furca,  and  Grics  Passea,  at 
the  heads  of  the  Bhone  and  Bhine; 
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Grimsel  Hospice,  Joch  Pass  and 
Meyringen,  Brunig  Pass  (to  Sarnen 
and  Lucerne),  Brienz  and  the  Giess- 
bach,  Sheideck  Pass,  Faulhorn 
Grindelwald,  Lauterbrunnen,  the 
Jungfrau,  Monch,  &c. ;  Kanderthal 
in  the  Oberland,  G-enemi  Pass,  and 
Baths  of  Leuk  Brieg,  and  the  Sim- 
plon  (for  Domo  d'Ossola  and  Lake 
Maggiore);  Visp  (for  Zermatt,  Monte 
Bosa,  the  Matterhorn,  &c);  Sierre, 
Bawyl  Pass,  An-der-Lenk,  Simmen- 
thal,  Interlacken,  Thun,  Bern, 
Solothurn  (Soleure),  Weissenstein, 
Bienne,  Neuchatel,  Morat,  Avenches 
(ancient  Aventicum),  Fribourg, 
Lausanne,  Geneva,  Vevey,  Bex, 
Martigny  (for  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
Aosta),  Tete  Noire,  Col  de  Balme, 
Chamouni,  and  Mont  Blanc;  Mon- 
tanvert,  Sallenches  (for  Chambery 
and  Annecy);  Geneva,  for  M.  Be- 
culets,  in  the  Juras ;  Lyons,  Paris, 
and  London. 

From  the  North  of  England,  via 
Grimsby,  by  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Bailway 
Company's  Steamers.  And  via  Hull 
and  Antwerp,  by  Brownlow,  Lums- 
den,  and  Co.'s  steamers. 

Time  for  Travelling. — The  latter 
part  of  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  are  the  best 
months  for  a  tour ;  but  even  May  is 
a  delightful  month. 

Hints. — Cold  water,  &c,  should 
not  be  taken  in  large  quantities  by 
tourists  when  heated  and  fatigued. 
No  traveller  should  attempt  to  cross 
a  glacier  without  a  guide,  having  a 
stout  rope  tied  round  the  waist ;  in 
all  cases  he  should  take  the  lead. 
Take  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  soap.  A 
strong  alpenstock  is  in  dispensable 
upon  a  mountain  journey.  Take  as 
little  luggage  as  possible,  but  do  not 
omit  a  good  waterproof  coat  or  a 
plaid,  and  a  pair  of  strong  shoes  to 
walk  in.  A  small  phial  of  glycerine 
is  useful  for  rubbing  the  face 
and  bands  when  sunburnt,  or  for 
the  feet  when  blistered.  Homoeo- 
pathic tincture  of  arnica  is  a 
most  valuable  remedy  for  any 
sprain  or  bruise,  and  a  small  bottle 


is  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the 
tourist's  equipments.  For  sore  feet 
rub  in  a  little  brandy  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  grease  ;  or  put  a  bit  of 
greased  paper  next  the  skin. 

Transport  of  Buggage. — Luggage 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  Switzer- 
land or  the  neighbouring  countries 
is  chargedf  or  by  weight,  at  a  low  rate. 
This  mode  of  transit  is  the  safest  and 
speediest.  Heavy  articles  should 
be  sent,  if  time  be  no  object,  by 
"  train  commerce  "  on  railways. 

Conveyances. — In  Canton  Berne 
all  prices  of  conveyances,  &c,  are 
regulated  by  tariff,  which  may 
always  be  demanded ;  elsewhere 
precaution  is  required.  A  tariff  is 
placed  in  every  hotel.  Diligences, 
generally  belonging  to  Government 
and  carrying  the  mail,  traverse  all 
the  chief  roads.  They  have  room 
for  12 ;  average  day's  journey,  10  to 
12  hours.  The  fare  is,  however, 
high,  and  three  or  four  travelling 
together  will  find  it  more  convenient 
to  hire  a  private  conveyance  {voi- 
ture,  vettura) ;  the  charge,  with  1 
horse  (2 persons),  is  12  francs  a  day; 
2  horses  (5  persons),  20  francs,  be- 
sides 1  franc  per  horse  to  driver. 
Beturn  fare  must  also  be  paid.  The 
traveller  should  ascertain  whether 
a  return  carriage  may  not  be  in  the 
town  before  hiring  one  belonging 
to  the  place ;  but  in  the  height  of 
the  season  return  carriages  are 
charged  higher.  Usual  prices  for  a 
horse  or  mule,  6  francs,  and  half- 
pay  for  the  return  journey.  Mule- 
teers, 3  francs  a  day ;  same  for  the 
return. 

Railways. — The  country  is  now 
well  provided  with  railways  (825 
miles,  or  1370  kilometres  in  1871). 
The  carriages  are  excellent.  The 
1st  class  carriages  are  most  luxu- 
riously fitted  up  with  tables,  look- 
ing-glasses, footstools,  and  other 
conveniences;  and  the  2nd  class 
are  roomy,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  view  with 
ease  and  comfort  the  scenery  of 
the  country.  Geneva  time  is  20 
minutes  before  French  time;  Berne 
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time,  26  minutes.  A  short  line 
runs  to  the  Kigi  from  Lake  Lucerne. 
An  extension  is  projected  from 
Interlaken  to  Brienz,  and  over  the 
Brunig,  down  to  Lucerne.  A  line 
for  Italy  is  in  progress  from  Altorf, 
through  the  St.  Gothard,  by  a 
tunnel  of  9£  miles. 

Guides. — As  a  general  rule  they 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  moun- 
tain excursion  at  any  other  times 
than  the  months  named  for  a  tour, 
since  the  paths  are  liable  to  be  ob- 
literated by  snow.  Their  almost 
invariable  honesty  and  good  temper 
render  them  on  all  occasions  useful. 
Travellers  should  alio  ays  make 
their  bargain  beforehand  with 
guides  for  such  excursions;  the 
hiring  should  be  made  through  the 
landlord.  Pay,  6  francs  a  day,  and 
half  pay  for  the  return  journey. 
They  will  carry  25  lbs.  luggage. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Kilo- 
metre =  3-5ths  mile  =  nearly  5  fur- 
longs. Stunde,  or  hour's  journey  = 
2h  to  3  miles  =  a  league.  Post  =  3 
stunden. 

Wines. — "  The  best  vin  ordinaire 
Is  the  Velliner.  It  is  generally  to 
be  had  in  North  Switzerland.  Have 
it  drawn  from  the  cask." — e.  s.  c. 

Telegraphic  Lines  almost  uni- 
versal. Tariff,  50  centimes,  ten 
cents.  In  1871  there  were  3,100 
miles  (5,170  kilometres),  with  546 
•stations. 

Government.  —  A  Federal  As- 
sembly, or  Legislative  body,  con- 
sisting of  a  National  Council  of 
128  members  (1  for  20,000  pop.) ;  and 
a  Council  of  States,  of  44  members 
—2  for  each  canton.  A  Federal 
Council  or  Executive  of  7  members, 
is  nominated  by  the  Assembly  for 
three  years  under  a  President  and 
Vice-President,  elected  annually, 
seated  at  Berne,  where  the  Foreign 
Ministers  reside;  a  Federal  Tri- 
bunal, or  Judicial  body,  is  nomi- 
nated for  three  years. — Army  (1871), 
201,780,  of  whom  83,500  were  regu- 
lars, from  20  to  30  years  of  age  ; 
40,420  reserve,  30  to  40  years  of  age ; 
67,000  Landwehr,  above  44  years. 


There  were  165,600  infantry,  14,000 
riflemen,  18,200  artillery,  4,630 
cavalry.  A  Federal  Polytechnic 
School  at  Berne. — Navy,  represented 
by  86  mercantile  steamers,  of  3,500 
horse-power,  on  the  lakes. — Uni- 
versities, three,  at  Berne,  Bale, 
Zurich.  A  plan  for  bringing  the 
army  and  public  instruction  more 
within  the  control  of  the  central 
authority  is  under  consideration. 
A  Tir  Federal,  or  Swiss  "Wimble- 
don," is  held  every  two  years. 
Wrestlingmatches,  or  Schwingfeste, 
are  also  held  at  Meyringen,  &c. 

Mountains  and  Passes. — Heights 
above  sea  level : — 

Feet. 
Bernard,  Great  St.      ...      8,150 

Blanc,  Mont        15,730 

Finsteraarhorn  .     .     :     .     .     14,210 

Fiirca 7,800 

Gemmi 6,450 

Gothard,  St 7,100 

Grimsel 7,000 

Jungfrau 13,620 

Lukmanier 6,300 

Matterhorn 14,765 

Monch 13,505 

Bigi 5,915 

Bosa  Monte 15,610 

Scheideck 6,000 

Simplon 6,580 

Splugen 6,715 

Stelvio 9,000 

Titlis 11,405 

Theodule,  St 10,300 

Weissenstein 4,615 

Wetterhorn 12,220 

Maps. — Swiss  Government  Sur- 
vey ;  Leuthold's,  Keller's,  and 
others. 

Couriers. — Apply  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Adams,  59,  Fleet  Street.  Passports 
are  not  asked  for  in  Switzerland, 
but  they  are  always  useful  on  the 
Continent. 
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EOUTE    1, 

BALE  TO  SCHAFFHAUSEN 
AND  CONSTANCE. 

3^ ALE,  the  capital  of  the  can- 

^Mr<,  *on  °^  ^ia*  name>  is  *he 
largest  town  in  Switzer- 
land, and  has  been  since 
s^'-J^  the  eleventh  century. 
(Hotels  :  Drei  Konig,  Eider  Schweit- 
zer Hof.)  Population  45,000.  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  frontiers  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Khine.  It  is  an  important 
commercial  town,  where  silks,  rib- 
bons, cotton  stuffs,  paper,  linen, 
and  gloves  are  manufactured. 

The  Cathedral  is  built  of  red 
sandstone,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attractions.  It  dates  from  1019, 
and  is  of  Byzantine  order.  Part  of 
it  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  earth- 
quake in  1356,  and  has  since  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  northern  portal  is  orna- 
mented with  statues  of  Jesus  and 
St.  Peter  and  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins.  The  side  gables  and  choir 
are  mixed  Gothic  and  Byzan- 
tine styles.  The  western  front 
is  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  has  two  towers,  one  of 
which  is  the  highest  in  Switzer- 
land, and  next  to  that  at  Frei- 
burg; the  view  from  the  terrace 
is  very  beautiful.  The  monument 
of  Erasmus  stands  to  the  left  of 
the  Communion  Table,  and  one  to 
the  memory  of  the  Empress  Anna, 
wife  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and 
her  son,  in  the  choir. 

In  the  market  place  stands  the 
Rathus,  bearing  on  its  frieze  the 
arms  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unter- 
walden,  the  three  original  Swiss 
cantons,  underneath  the  arms 
of  Bale,  &c.  In  the  interior  are 
some  famous  frescoes  and  quaint 
old  carvings.  The  Rathus  was 
erected  in  1508.  There  is  a  museum 
here,  containing  some  paintings  by 
Holbein,  Temiiers,  and  other  cele- 
brated masters,  with  many  objects 
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of  antiquarian  interest;  and  the 
public  library  contains  some  inte- 
resting MS  S .,  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  about  eighty  thousand  vo- 
lumes. The  once  famous  University 
of  Bale  will  be  remembered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  Erasmus. 
The  two  great  painters  named  Hol- 
bein, and  the  great  mathematicians,. 
Euler  and  Bernouilli,  were  born 
here.  In  the  Arsenal  is  still,  we 
believe,  preserved  the  armour  worn; 
by  Charles  the  Bold  at  the  battle 
of  Nancy.  A  little  way  from  the 
city  walls,  in  1444,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  St.  Jacob,  when  the  French, 
who  outnumbered  the  sixteen  hun- 
dred Swiss  twentytimes,  slaughtered 
all  but  ten  of  them.  The  field 
where  this  brave  little  army  was 
thus  slaughtered  produces  a  red 
wine  of  great  repute,  which  is  called 
Sclav eizerblut  (Swiss  blood).  Bale, 
or  Basel,  can  be  reached  by  rail 
from  either  Germany  or  France,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  (See 
latter  part  of  Introduction.)  The 
great  Roman  city  of  Augst,  where 
so  many  relics  of  Roman  occupation 
have  been  discovered,  is  about  six 
miles  from  here.  Leaving  Bale,  we 
journey  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to 
Rheinf  elden,  where  a  wooden  bridge 
crosses  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  are  extensive 
salt  works.  Passing  Sachingen,  we 
note  the  two  towers  of  its  old  abbey 
church;  passing  Laufeenbubg,  we 
see  another  wooden  bridge  across 
the  Rhine,  connecting  the  town. 
{Hotel :  Adler.)  At  Waldshtjt,  we 
are  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Forest,  where  the  Swiss  junction 
line  crosses  the  Rhine,  and  close  by 
the  point  at  which  the  Aar  joins 
that  noble  river.  This  town  has  a 
single  street  of  quaint  old  houses, 
and  the  hotel  is  Betstock.  Fifty- 
seven  miles,  or  more,  from  Bale  is 
Neuhausex.  (Hotel:  ScliweizerHof.) 
Here  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  may  be 
visited.  They  are  three  in  number, 
ranging  in  height  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet,   and  may  be  well  seen 
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from  the  railway  bridge  over  them.  Koute  2; 

Seven  miles  from  here,  we  reach 

Schaffhausen,  which  may  he 
arrived  at  by  omnibus  from  the 
Falls  of  the  Rhine.  Here  we  are 
near  the  frontiers  of  Suabia,  twenty 
three  miles  from  Zurich,  and  three 
miles  from  one  of  the  most  striking 
waterfalls  in  Europe— the  Fall  of 
Schaffhausen — which  has  a  descent 
of  about  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  a  re- 
markably picturesque  town  of  great 
antiquity,  the  capital  of  a  canton 
bearing  its  name.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  Munnoth  Castle,  the  Mini- 
ster, dating,  in  its  oldest  part,  from 
1104,  and  St.  Johanneskirche,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  church  in 
Switzerland.  {Hotels :  Gouronne, 
Post,  and  Lion.)  Passing  on,  we 
reach  successively  Singen,  the 
Castle  of  Hohentweil  and  Radolfs- 
zelL  from  which  place  we  next 
reach 

Constance,  a  town  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  35  miles 
from  Zurich.  Here  met  that  famous 
Council,  which,  in  1414  and  1418, 

met  in  the  Kaufhaus  and  condemned 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 

to  the  stake  and  faggots.     The  lake 

on  which  it  is  situated  lies  between 

Suabia    and    Switzerland,  borders 

Austria,     Bavaria,     Wurtemburg, 

and  Switzerland,   and  is  traversed 

from  east  to  west  by  the  Rhine. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of 

the  northern  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

and  the   buildings   are   of    a  very 

picturesque  quaint  appearance.  The 

Cathedral    is    a    specimen  of   the 

pointed  style,  and  dates  from  1052. 

The   spot  where    John   Huss  was 

burnt  is  marked  by  some  inscrip- 
tions cut  in  a  mass  of  rock.    Boats 

leave  Constance  three  times  a  day 

during  the   summer,  and  visit  the 

most  interesting  points  on  either 

shore. 
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^aUESTJING  our  course 
3»\  along  the  right  bank  of 
>*'-  the  Rhine,  we  reach  a 
fine  stone  bridge,  cross 
it,  leave  behind  the 
Castle  of  Laufen,  and  reach  first 
Dachsen,  next  Adelfingen,  and  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
Schaffhausen  find  ourselves  at 
Winterthur,  a  manufacturing 
town,  where  the  line  effects  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Rorschach,  St.  Gall, 
Romanshorn,  and  Zurich  lines. 
(Hotels  :  Krone,  Adler.)  We  pass 
along  the  valley  of  the  river  Toss, 
leave  behind  us  the  Castle  of 
Ryburg,  where  the  regalia  of  the 
German  empire  used  anciently  to 
be  kept,  cross  the  water,  proceed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Glatt,  reach 
Wallisellen,  plunge  into  a  long 
tunnel,  and.  emerge,  to  arrive  at 
the  busy  town  of 

Zurich  (Hotels  :  *Baur  au  Lac, 
Baur  en  Ville,  *Belle  Vue).  This 
city,  bearing  the  name  of  the  can- 
ton of  which  it  is  the  capital,  stands 
on  the  river  Limmat,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  in  a  narrow  valley,  35  miles 
from  Schaffhausen,  and  56  miles 
from  Bern.  Population  49,000.  It 
ranks  high  as  a  manufacturing 
town.  In  the  Arsenal,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  weapons  and  armour 
exist,  including  a  bow  said  to  be 
that  used  _  by  William  TeU.  The 
Polytechnic  School  stands  on  a 
height  above  the  town.  The  Public 
Library  contains  80,000  volumes, 
with  numerous  interesting  portraits 
and  historical  relics.  In  the  Gross 
Minister,  Zwingli  ministered,  and 
his  residence  is  still  shown  at  No. 
185,  in  the  Grosse  Stadt.  Here 
Lavater,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  was  born,  and 
was  shot  by  a  French  soldier  in 
September  1799,  when  the  town  was 
taken  by  Massena.  Pestalozzi  and 
Gessner  were  natives   of   Zurich ; 
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and  near  it,  in  1443,  the  Swiss  de 
feated  the  Anstrians.  The  Lake  of 
Zurich,  surrounded  by  a  populous 
and  well-cultivated  country,  is  a 
very  beautiful  one,  extending  in 
length  about  23  miles,  and  in  width 
from  one-half  to  2|  miles.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  receives  the  Linth, 
and  is  traversed  by  steamboats. 

For  the  best  qualities  of  silks  we 
specially  recommend  *J.  Sporri, 
Zurich. 

Koute  3. 

ZTJBICH  TO  COIEE   AND   THE 
SPLUGEN  PASS  FOE  COMO. 

MEAVING  Zurich,  we  pass 
Wallisellen  and  other 
places  of  small  impor- 
tance, arriving,  at  a  dis- 
■^i^^r  tance  of  19  miles,  at  the 
quaint-looking  picturesque  town  of 
Bapperschwyl  by  the  lake,  in  a 
broad,  deep  valley,  with  the  Bacli- 
tel,  a  mountain  rising  to  a  height 
of  3675  feet  on  the  north-east  of  it. 
The  town  occupies  a  small  elevated 
peninsula,  and  contains  a  castle, 
or  rather  the  remains  of  one  once 
the  residence  of  a  sovereign  count; 
tower  churches  and  houses  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  walls,  in  part 
removed.  "We  are  here  in  the  very 
cradle  of  Helvetic  liberty.  (Hotel: 
cite  Cygne.)  A  ride  of  about  nine 
miles  brings  us  to  the  town  of 
Schmerikon,  situated  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake,  and  near  the 
ancient  castle  of  Grynau,  within 
half  a  mile  of  which  is 

TJrnach  (Hotel:  Falcon).  This 
was  once  a  fortified  town  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Population 
1300.  Immediately  to  the  north- 
east rises  the  track  of  high  country 
called  the  Himmelwald,  overlooking 
the  wide  plains  which  spread  from 
the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wallen- 
statt,  intersected  by  the  canal  of  the 
Linth.  Proceeding,  we  reach  the 
small  town  of  We  s sen,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  of  a  most 
attractive  character.  (Hotel:  Lum 
Speer.)     From  here  the  Speer  may 


be  ascended,  and  the  extremely 
beautiful  view  its  summit  com- 
mands be  obtained.  The  ascent 
occupies  between  two  and  three 
hours.  The  line  of  rail  passes 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  through  nine  tunnels. 
On  one  side  of  the  lake  is  to  be  seen 
the  fall  of  Bayerbach.  Our  way 
now  leads  us  on  to  a  town  on  the 
lake  named  Murq,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  vallej^  bearing  its  name 
(Hotel:  Bossli),  and  to 

Wallenstatt  (Hotel:  Aigle 
d'Or).  The  town  is  situated  under 
mountains  in  a  valley,  and  nearly 
opposite  where  a  deep  black  rift 
deforms  the  face  of  the  precipices. 
There  are  some  rich  iron-stone 
mines  here.  The  lake  here  is  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The 
scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  many 
prefer  it  to  that  of  the  lake  of 
Lucerne.  Two  sides  of  it  are  shut 
in  by  walls  of  rock,  about  6000  feet 
high.  Entering  the  valley  of  the 
Seez,  we  pass  into  that  of  the 
Ehine,  and  proceed  to  Sargans, 
formerly  the  residence  of  a  count, 
whose  castle  may  be  seen  where  a 
junction  is  effected  by  the  line  from 
St.  Gall.  We  next  reach  Bagatz, 
above  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  and  some  famous  hot  springs. 
(Hotels:  de  la  Tamina,  Ho f  Bag  at  z.) 
Population  1618.  Near  the  hotel  is 
the  Gorge  oe  Peeeeers,  where 
the  hot  springs  rise,  and  through 
which  the  Tamina  runs. 

The  gorge  in  some  places  is  not 
more  than  12  or  15  feet  wide,  and 
its  average  width  is  probably  less 
than  20  or  30  feet,  while  its  height 
may  be  300  or  400,  and  at  one  place 
the  tops  actually  meet.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  dark,  giving  one  the 
feeling  of  being  in  a  cave  or  mine. 
Looking  down,  the  stream  is  hid 
by  the  overlapping  of  the  rock. 
Altogether  the  place  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  forms  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  sight  of  its  kind 
in  Switzerland. 
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J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  visiting 
this  spot,  described  it  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  in  the  world. 
He  says:  "Fancy  yourself  in  a 
rocky  gorge,  or  cavern,  in  which 
the  tallest  steeple  of  America  would 
stand,  varying  in  width  from  60 
to  SO  feet,  with  a  roaring  river  be- 
neath, the  vapours  of  a  hot  spring, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and 
men  running  about  it  apparently  in 
mid-air,  and  you  will  get  something 
like  the  wild  effect  of  the  scene;  " 
and  he  adds,  "  I  was  constantly 
muttering  the  word  'infernal,'  and, 
after  all,  I  believe  this  is  the  epithet 
which  best  describes  the  place." 
The  sun  at  Midsummer  is  not  seen 
here  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  at  three  o'clock  it 
disappears.  The  hot  springs  gush 
from  the  rocks  that  line  the  sides 
of  the  torrent,  and  their  waters 
are  rendered  available  as  baths,  by 
artificial  means.  It  is  said  that 
these  baths  were  discovered  in  the 
year  1000,  and  that  patients  used  to 
be  let  down  to  them  by  ropes. 

Proceediug  on  our  way,  we  leave 
Eagats,  cross  the  Ehinebya  covered 
wooden  bridge,  and  reach 

Mayensfeld. — It  is  picturesquely 
situated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
views.  Here  you  may  perceive  an 
ancient  tower,  built  in  the  fourth 
century,  by  the  Soman  Emperor 
Constantius.  To  the  north-east 
rises,  to  a  height  of  8,422  feet,  the 
peak  of  the  Falkniss.  Crossing  a 
torrent  at  Landquart,  we  see  the 
Convent  of  Pfeffers,  situated  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  springs. 
Cooper  gives  a  very  amusing  ac- 
count of  this  convent  in  his 
"Travels."  Passing  Zizers,  near 
which  is  Molinara,  the  country 
seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Coire,  we 
reach 

Coibe,  which  stands  in  a  kind  of 
gorge  gradiialry  ascending  and  nar- 
rowing, and  occupies  different  ac- 
clivities. The  castle  of  the  bishop 
is  pierced  above  the  roofs.  (Hotels  : 
Lukmanier,  Capricorn  or  SteinboJc.) 
This  town  has  a  population  of  7,650, 
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and  is  the  capital  of  the  Grisons. 
It  was  called  by  the  Eomans  Curia 
Ehastorum.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  Dom,  or  church  of  St. 
Lucius,  which  contains  amongst  its 
relics  the  bones  of  St.  Lucius,  an 
ancient  British  king ;  a  fine  Gothic 
structure,  containing  some  curious 
old  carvings  and  pictures,  the 
Episcopal  Palace  and  the  Library. 
In  this  town  Angelica  Kauffraan 
was  born. 

Diligences  run  twice  a  day  over 
the  Spliigen  Pass  to  Colico,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  over  the  Ber- 
nardin  to  Bellinzona  daily  from 
Coire,  which  is  15  miles  from 
Bagatz,  Zurich  may  be  reached  by 
rail. 

The  Pass  of  the  Spliigen  is  an 
excellent  direct  road  into  Italy.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  Austrians 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Lom- 
bardy  with  South  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

The  Via  Mala  is  about  eleven  miles 
from  Coire.  Moving  onward,  we 
cross  a  wooden  bridge,  which  has 
a  roof,  and  spans  the  Ehine  by  a 
single  arch  of  200  feet. 

Eeichexau,  a  village,  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Louis  Philippe 
sought  refuge  in  1794.  [Hotel : 
Adler.)  We  cross  the  two  branches 
of  the  Ehine,  the  Upper  and 
Lower,  which  here  unite,  and, 
ascending  the  Hinter  Ehine,  ob- 
serve numerous  remains  of  feu- 
dal castles.  About  eleven  miles 
beyond  Eeichenau,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  gorge  on  the  Heinzenberg, 
stands 

Thusis  (Hotels  :  Via  Mala, 
Aigle  a" Or).  Crossing  the  impetu- 
ous torrent  of  the  Xolla,  we  now 
approach  one  of  the  most  stupend- 
ous gorges  in  Switzerland,  the  far- 
famed 

Via  Mala. — The  valley  is  formed 
by  a  mountain  cleft,  three  miles  in 
length,  affording  an  outlet  to  the 
Ehine.  The  road  is,  for  about  a 
mile,  excavated  from  the  side  of  a 
precipice;  it  then  enters  a  tunnel 
bored  through  the  mountain.    The 
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other  side  is  again  cut  from  the 
precipice,  parts  of  which  rise  per- 
pendicularly to  a  fearful  height, 
while  the  river  rushes  in  a  foaming 
torrent  through  the  ravine  below, 
and  is  crossed  three  times  by  differ- 
ent bridges. 

At  Andeer,  we  see  the  Castle  of 
Barenburg,  of  wThich  wre  read  in 
connexion  with  the  war  between 
the  peasants  of  the  G-risons  and  the 
nobility.  Crossing  the  river  Aversa, 
we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Splugen, 
where  the  road  divides,  one  leading 
westward  by  the  Bernardin  Pass ; 
the  other,  which  we  take  on  our 
way  towards  Italy,  southward.  The 
Spiiigen  Pass  rises  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  village,  and  that  of 
Bernardin,  2,400  above  Splugen, 
leads  to  Bellinzona,  the  Lakes  of 
Maggiore  and  Lugano. 

We  follow  the  Splugen  road, 
crossing  the  Bhine,  and  ascending 
for  nearly  five  miles,  until  we  reach 
the  ridge  that  marks  the  boundary 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Plunging  into  a  tunnel,  we  emerge 
to  mount,  by  a  zig-zag  route,  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  6,940  feet 
above  the  sea.  Descending  from 
our  elevated  position,  we  presently 
reach  the  Italian  Custom  House, 
wThere  luggage  is  examined.  This 
business  being  o^er,  our  road  passes 
through  three  great  galleries  in  suc- 
cession, the  first  upwards  of  700  feet 
long,  the  second  640,  the  third  1,530. 

Pianazzo  is  reached  and  left  be- 
hind; we  cross  a  small  stream  called 
the  Madcsimo,  which  falls^over  a 
precipice  800  feet  high,  and  proceed, 
in  zig-zag  fashion,  through  other 
galleries,  to 

Chiavenna,  a  town  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards. 
The  ancient  Palazzo  or  castle  oc- 
cupies a  rock,  from  which  a  fine 
view  is  obtained.  The  church  of 
St.  Laurence  has  a  tall  campanile 
surrounded  by  cloisters,  two  bone- 
houses,  arranged  somewhat  like 
the  chambers  in  the  catacombs  of 
Paris,  and  a  curious  old  font  in  the 
Baptistery. 


Biva,  near  the  Lago  Mezzola, 
stands  in  a  wild  and  desolate  region, 
surrounded  by  savage  mountainous 
scenery.  Over  several  wooden 
bridges  and  through  galleries  cut 
out  of  the  rocks,  we  proceed  to 

Colico,  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
from  whence  steamers  run  three 
times  a  day  for  Como.    (See  Italy.) 


BALE  TO  ZEBICH,  BY 
OLTEN. 

f"  BOM  Bale,  we  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Birs,  and 
traverse  the  slopes  of  the 
Jura,  observing  near 
Pratteln,  on  the  right, 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Schauen- 
burg;  and  on  the  left,  beyond  the 
Bhine,  the  mountains  of  the  Black 
Eorest.  We  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Ergolz,  and  proceed  to 

Liestal  (Hotels :  FalJce,  Schlus- 
sel),  population  3,400.  Some  curious 
paintings  are  preserved  here  in  the 
Council  House,  which  also  contains 
the  cup  of  Charles  the  Bold.  The 
railway  now  gradually  ascends. 
Near  Bukten,  on  the  left,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Homburg. 
Near  Laueeleingen,  we  pass 
through  a  tunnel  under  the 
mountain,  2,700  yards  long,  and 
the  Laufelfingen  Pass.  We  cross 
the  Aar,  and  reach  Olten  (Hotel  : 
cle  la  Gave),  where  the  Hues  branch 
off  to  Lucerne  and  to  the  west. 
Advancing  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aar,  we  reach  Aarau  (Hotel: 
Wilder  Mann),  where  the  manu- 
facture of  cutlery  is  extensively 
carried  on.  The  medicinal  baths  of 
Sckintznach  are  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant (Hotel:  Grosser  Gasthof). 
Bbugg,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Aar,  the  Beuss,  and  the  Limmat, 
is  the  point  at  which  once  stood  the 
Boman  town  of  Vindonissa,  remains 
of  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  to  light.  The  Schwarze 
Thurm  (Black  Tower)  is  a  relic  of 
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the  old  Romans  of  the  Later  Em- 
pire. It  was  restored  in  the  early- 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Crossing  the  Reuss,  we  reach  Turgi 
Junction  (44  miles),  whence  there 
is  a  branch  to  Waldshut.  At  Baden 
we  reach  the  castle,  which  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Haps- 
burg  princes.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  station  are  the  baths, 
which  were  known  to  the  Eomans, 
and  are  still  much  frequented. 
Passing  through  a  tunnel  under 
the  castle,  we  see,  on  the  left,  the 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Wettingen, 
now  a  college.  On  from  here  we 
approach  Zurich,  which  has  already 
been  described. 


Route  5. 
ZURICH  TO  LUCERNE. 

f  RAVELLING  from  Zurich 
to  AFEOLTEBN,wepassthe 
Lake  of  Turl,  cross  the 
Lorze,  and  arrive  at  Zug, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  orchards.  (Hotels  : 
Sir sch,  Couronne,  Belle  Vue.)  The 
population  is  about  ,3,000.  We 
proceed  along  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  and,  entering  the  valley  of 
the  Reuss,  reach 

Lucerne,  an  ancient  walled  city, 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
tower  on  the  lake,  in  which  a  light 
was  always  kept  burning,  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  sea-green 
river  Reuss.  It  is  noted  not  so 
much  for  its  trade  or  manufactures, 
as  for  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery, the  Lake  Lucerne  having  been 
acknowledged,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Swiss  lakes.  From  the  steamer, 
when  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  we  see  the  beautiful  Schwei- 
zerhof  with  its  dependencies  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  city  gradually 
ascending  with  the  slope  of  the  hills 
as  the  background,  finely  relieved 


by  the  long  ramparts  and  numerous 
picturesque  watch  -  towers ;  while 
Mount  Pilatus  and  the  Rigi  arise  on 
either  side.  Mount  Pilatus,  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
said  to  have  been  that  to  the  tor) 
of  which  Pilate  retreated  after  ho 
had  betrayed  his  Lord  and  been 
banished  into  Gaul.  There  the  tra- 
dition states  he  drowned  himself, 
and  there  his  spirit  yet  dwells  in 
misty  gloom  and  storm. 

In  the  Cathedral  are  some  good 
paintings,  and  a  fine  organ.  In  the 
arsenal,  near  the  Muhlenbriicke 
bridge  on  the  left  bank,  are  pre- 
served some  very  interesting  his- 
torical relics — the  banner  of  the 
Canton,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  Avoyer  of  Gundoldingen,  who 
fell  in  its  defence  at  the  battle  of 
Sempach,  in  1386 ;  the  coat  of  mail 
worn  by  Leopold  of  Austria  is 
also  preserved,  and  the  spiked  collar 
which  the  Austrians,  never  dream- 
ing of  defeat,  had  prepared  for  the 
neck  of  the  Avoyer.  There  are  three 
curious  bridges  over  the  Reuss.  In 
one,  which  is  1,380  feet  long,  we 
have  a  series  of  paintings  of  scrip- 
tural subjects  on  either  side,  one 
side  comprising  scenes  from  the 
New  and  the  other  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  roof  of 
another  of  these  bridges  are  painted 
scenes  from  Swiss  history,  and  ano- 
ther displays  copies  from  Holbein's 
"  Dance  of  Death." 

The  principal  sight  here,  how- 
ever, is  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  a  monu- 
ment dedicated  in  1821  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  who  died  in  Paris,  in  1792, 
defending  the  royal  cause.  Colonel 
Pfyffer  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
having  the  monument  executed. 
The  model,  which  was  sent  from 
Rome  by  Thorwaldsen,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Ahorn,  of  Constance,  in 
the  short  space  of  six  months.  It 
represents  a  Ron  of  colossal  size 
(28  feet  long  by  18  feet  high),  cut 
out  of  the  face  of  a  solid  sandstone 
rock,  in  high  relief.  The  lion  pro- 
tectingly  clutches  the  fleur-de-lis  in 
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his  paws,  and  his  life-blood  oozes 
from  a  wound  made  by  a  spear 
fixed  in  his  side.  Above  the  figure 
is  written  the  following  inscription : 
"  Helvetiorum  Fidei  ac  Yirtuti," 
and  below  it  the  names  of  the  26 
officers  and  760  soldiers  who  fell, 
and  those  of  the  sadly  few  who  by 
chance  escaped. 

Lucerne  is  the  residence  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio.  It  has  no  manu- 
factures, and  its  business  is  re- 
stricted to  the  traffic  in  corn.  The 
Corn  Market  here  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Switzerland. 

Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates  " 
says  :  "  Lucerne  became  indepen- 
dent in  1332,  and  joined  the  Con- 
federation. The  city  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  a  light  (lu- 
cerria)  set  up  to  guide  travellers.  It 
dates  from  the  eighth  century,  and 
was  subject  to  the  abbots  of  Mur- 
bach,  who  surrendered  it  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  March,  1798,  and 
was  for  a  short  time  the  capital  of 
the  Helvetic  republic.  It  was  the 
focus  of  the  insurrection  against 
the  French,  which  was  suppressed  in 
Oct.,  1802.  As  a  Catholic  canton,  Lu- 
cerne was  very  active  on  behalf  of 
education  by  the  Jesuits,  1844." 
Principal  hotels  are  the  *Schwei- 
zerliof,  ^National,  *~Beatc  Rivage, 
and  clu  Rigi, — the  first,  comprising 
three  immense  buildings,  situated 
on  the  quay  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  best-kept 
houses  in  Europe,  its  position  is 
one  of  great  beauty.  The  dining- 
room  is  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent in  Switzerland,  100  feet 
long,  50  broad,  and  30  high,  con- 
nected with  a  splendid  reading- 
room,  a  garden,  saloon,  fountains, 
and  billiards.  The  National  is  a 
beautiful  new  house,  opened  in 
1870,  kept  by  Messrs.  Segesser 
Brothers.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  Beau 
Rivage  and  Englischerhof  are  both 
situated  on  the  lake,  and  are  first- 
class  houses. 
Lucerne  is  noted  for  its  wood- 


carving  and  ivory  ware.  A  large 
assortment  may  be  seen  at  the 
bazaar  of  Schlageter  Brothers,  in 
the  Corn  Market. 

Steamers  ply  from  Lucerne  to 
Fliielen  several  times  a  day,  touch- 
ing at  intermediate  places.  In  fine 
weather,  during  the  season,  a 
steamer  runs  from  Zurich  to  Hor- 
gen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  whence 
Zug  may  be  reached  by  diligence,. 
or  steamer  may  be  taken  for  a  trip 
over  the  beautiful  lake  to  Irnmen- 
see.  From  that  place  the  diligence 
goes  to  Kiissnacht,  whence  steamer 
may  be  taken  to  Lucerne. 

Kiissnacht  is  a  convenient  start- 
ing-point for  the  ascent  of  the  Rigi. 
Many  tourists  proceed  from  Zug  by 
steamer  to  Arth,  and  thence  by 
carriage  to  Goldau.  There  is  a  good. 
bridle-path  from  Goldau  to  the 
Rigi-Kuhn. 

Engelbekg  {Hotels ;  So?inenbergT 
New,  Titlis)  may  be  reached  from 
Lucerne  by  steamer,  which  starts 
three  times  daily  to  Stansstad,  from 
whence  to  Engelberg  by  road.  The 
distance  is  about  20  miles.  During 
the  months  of  July  and  August 
many  persons,  suffering  from  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  visit  this  place, 
and  in  June  and  September  ner- 
vous patients  come.  There  is  now 
a  railway  from  Lucerne  under  the 
St.  Gothard,  and  also  from  Zurich- 
Two  branches  meet  at  Zug,  the  first 
receiving  the  traffic  of  the  German 
lines  by  Waldshut  and  Constance; 
the  second,  the  traffic  on  the  Cen- 
tral, "Western,  and  Alsatian  lines. 


Route  6. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  RIGL 

J  HE  hotel  at  the  Rigi-Kulm 
in    summer  is    so    much 

\W?T)  crowded  tnat  i*  is  wise>  ^ 
visiting  it  then,  to  make 
arrangements  beforehand.. 
We  reach  the  Kulm  of  the  Rigi  from 
Lucerne  by  the  lake  to  Vitznau, 
whence  a  mountain  railway  ascends 
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the  Rigi.  The  ascent  may  be  made 
from  Arth,  hut  many  ascend  from 
Kussnacht,  although  it  is  least  easy. 
From  Lucerne  to  Arth  by  Kliss- 
nacht  is  a  distance  of  about  13 
miles.  Tourists  intending  to  ru.tu.rn 
from  the  Eigi  to  Lucerne  by  Weggis 
may  vary  the  excursion  by  taking 
the  road.  The  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain from  Weggis  is  easiest.  The 
Fliielen  steamers  touch  at  Weggis 
six  times  a  day. 

Sailing  boats  with  two  rowers 
may  be  hired  at  Lucerne,  for  any 
desirable  point,  at  prices  regulated 
by  an  official  tariff  exhibited  in 
every  inn. 

Horses  and  chaises-a-jporteur  are 
kept  ready  at  Weggis  for  parties 
making  the  ascent.  The  terms  of 
hiring  are  fixed  by  the  official  tariff. 
The  mule  track  is  so  sure  and  safe 
a  guide,  that  no  other  is  needed. 
A  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Cross,  is  passed  shortly  after 
leaving  Weggis;  beyond  it  is  the 
Felsenthor,  or  Rocky  Gate,  a  curious 
arrangement  of  two  blocks  of  pud- 
ding-stone, through  which  the 
traveller  must  pass.    Near  here  is 

The  Eigi  Kaltbad,  a  spacious  and 
excellent  hotel,  having  accommo- 
dation for  150  guests.  On  the  Eigi 
the  cold  is  very  intense,  the  moun- 
tain being  5,900  feet  in  height  above 
the  sea  level,  and  travellers  have 
need  of  all  their  garments,  especially 
in  the  morning. 

The  actual  vertical  height  of  the 
Eigi-Kulm  is  estimated  at  5,900 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  4,400 
above  the  lake  of  Zug. 

Persons  making  the  ascent  from 
Kussnacht  may  include  Tell's 
Chapel  in  the  route,  by  making  a  de- 
tour of  a  few  minutes.  Tell's  Chapel 
is  the  Mecca  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank,  on  a 
small  plateau  almost  bathed  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  It  wTas  erected 
by  the  canton  of  Uri  in  1388,  thirty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  William 
Tell,  to  whose  memory  it  was  con- 
secrated, in  the  presence  of  114 
persons,  who,  it  is  said,  knew  him 
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personally.  The  chapel  is  almost 
hidden  by  trees,  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  situation.  In  this 
place,  according  to  tradition,  Tell 
leaped  on  shore  from  the  boat  in 
which  Gessler  was  conveying  him  to 
prison,  and  escaped;  his  fetters- 
had  been  previously  removed  by 
Gessler's  orders,  that  he  might  be 
in  better  condition  to  steer  the  boat 
during  a  tempest  which  had  sud- 
denly arisen,  and  for  which  this 
lake  is  noted.  Every  Sunday  after 
Easter  a  procession  of  boats,  richly 
decorated,  proceeds  slowly  to  this 
chapel,  where,  after  mass  is  cele- 
brated, a  patriotic  sermon  is 
preached  to  the  hero-worshipping 
pilgrims.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  such  a  man  as  Tell  ever 
existed,  but  the  tradition  has  every 
element  of  reality  about  it, if  we  make 
allowances  for  the  natural  exaggera- 
tions and  additions  of  hero-worship 
in  times  when  greater  wonders  were 
believed  in  with  great  readiness. 
The  birth  of  Tell  has  been  verified, 
but  of  his  death  we  know  nothing, 
although  tradition  relates  that  he 
perished  while  endeavouring  to  save 
a  child  from  drowning.  He  was  not 
chief,  but  only  one  of  the  GriitU. 
Gessler  was  killed  on  Nov.  18th, 
1307,  and  the  castle  was  taken  in 
the  following  year.  Its  shape  some- 
what resembles  that  of  a  cross,  of 
which  the  bay  of  Lucerne  repre- 
sents the  head,  those  of  Kussnacht 
and  Alpnach  the  arms,  and  the 
lake  of  Uri  and  bay  of  Buochs  the 
foot.  The  length  from  Lucerne  to 
Fliielen  is  25  miles ;  the  width- 
varies  from  one  to  four  miles,  ex- 
cept between  the  extremities  of  the 
bays  of  Kussnacht  and  Alpnach, 
where  it  is  15  miles. 

The  usual  object  of  visiting  the 
Eigi  is  that  of  seeing  the  sun  rise,, 
a  sight  of  the  utmost  splendour  and 
magnificence ;  the  view  being  in. 
every  direction  unobstructed  anoL 
consequently  one  of  extraordinary- 
extent.  Half  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise tourists  are  awakened  by  the 
Alpine  horn,  and,  ascending  through' 
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the  morning  mist,  the  view  that  is 
gradually  unveiled  to  the  sight 
embraces  the  lake  of  Zug,  the  Black 
Forest,  the  lakes  of  Alpnach  and 
Sarnen,  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  lake 
of  Lowertz,  the  town  of  Schwytz, 
Mount  Bossberg,  the  lake  of  Sem- 
pach,  the  Beuss,  and  round  the  base 
Lucerne  and  Zug — a  glorious  pano- 
rama, well  repaying  you  for  your 
shivering  endurance  of  the  icy  cold, 
and  the  toil  of  your  ascent.  By-the- 
bye,  of  one  thing  beware.  The  hotel 
proprietors  do  not  allow  visitors  to 
borrow  the  blankets  from  their  beds, 
however  cold  they  may  be.  The 
descent  from  the  Bigi  may  be  made 
the  occasion  of  visiting  the  Chapel 
of  Tell,  already  described. 


LTJCEENE,  FLUELEN,  AND 
THE  PASS   OF   ST.  GOTHAED. 

LEAVING  Lucerne  by 
[fc^tA  steamer,  and  passing  the 
^  promontory  of  Meggen- 
norn,  we  see  the  bay  of 
Kiissnacht  on  the  left,  and 
that  of  Stansstad  on  the  right.  Near 
the  former  we  observe  the  ruined 
castle  of  Neu  -  Habsburg.  On  the 
left  are  the  ruins  of  Hertenstein 
Castle,  behind  which,  in  the  far 
distance,  rises  the  Scheerhorn. 

Weggis  abounds  in  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds,  and  is  called  "-'the  garden 
of  Lucerne."  At  Fitznau  is  a 
lofty  cliff  of  red  granite,  in  which 
is  a  cavern  of  considerable  depth, 
adorned  with  stalactites.  Passing 
"the  Noses"  (a  couple  of  promon- 
tories), and  the  bay  of  Buochs,  we 
reach 

Beckeneied,  opposite  Gersau. 
(Hotel :  Midler.)  This  most  pictu- 
resque town  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  rocks,  with  numerous  or- 
chards and  groves  of  chestnuts.  It 
is  a  favourite  winter  residence  for 
invalids.  For  upwards  of  400  years 
it  was  an  independent  community 
until,  in  1798,  the  French  held  pos- 


session of  it.  In  the  town-hall  is 
the  following  inscription :  "  Ee- 
ceived  into  the  Confederacy  1315, 
purchased  its  freedom  1390,  assigned 
to  the  Canton  of  Schwyz  1818." 

Brunnen,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muotta  [Hotels  :  Golden  Ad- 
ler,  Cheval  Blanc,  d'Angleterre),  is 
the  port  of  the  Canton  of  Schwyz. 
The  bay  of  Uri,  which  we  now  reach, 
is  surrounded  by  abrupt,  perpendi- 
cular cliffs,  through  the  ravines 
of  which  we  see  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  their  summits  crowned 
in  snow.  As  well  might  we  paint 
the  lily  or  perfume  the  violet  as 
describe  this  beautiful  scene.  In 
the  language  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, "  The  vast  mountains, 
rising  on  every  side,  and  closing  at 
the  end  with  their  rich  clothing  of 
wood;  the  sweet  soft'spots  of  verdant 
pasture  scattered  at  their  feet,  and 
sometimes  on  their  breast ;  and  the 
expanse  of  water  unbroken  by 
islands,  and  almost  undisturbed  by 
any  signs  of  living  men,  make  an 
impression  which  it  would  be  foolish 
to  attempt  to  convey  by  words." 
Here  we  see  the  huge  isolated  rock, 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  pyramid, 
called  the  Wytenstein,  on  which  is 
engraved  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  Schiller.  Some  distance  further 
is  the  meadow  where  the  patriots  of 
1307  met  at  midnight  to  plan  the 
liberation  of  their  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Austria.  We  next  reach 
Tell's-platte  and  the  Chapel  of  Tell. 
The  following  remark  was  written 
in  reference  to  this  very  spot  by  La 
Trobe  :  "  There  is  something  in  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
scenes  which  surround  you  in  this 
classic  country,  which  gently  but 
irresistibly  opens  the  heart  to  a 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  page  upon 
which  the  events  which  have  hal- 
lowed them  are  recorded.  What- 
ever a  man  may  think,  and  however 
he  may  be  inclined  to  question  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  relation  of  these  facts  rests, 
while  in  his  closet,  I  should  think 
there  are  but  few  sufficiently  insen- 
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sible  and  dogmatical  to  stand  firm 
and  bar  their  hearts  against  the 
credulity  which  steals  over  them 
while  contemplating  the  spots  them- 
selves." From  there  a  good  carriage 
road  takes  us  to 

Fluelen  (Hotels :  Adler,  Croix 
Blanche).  Touristswho  wish  to  visit 
the  St.  Gothard  Pass  disembark 
here.  The  steamers  convey  car- 
riages from  Lucerne. 

Leaving  Fluelen,  the  first  place 
is  Altoef.  Here  William  Tell  shot 
the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son  at 
the  command  of  Gessler.  On  the 
place  where  the  tree  stood  to  which 
his  son  was  bound,  and  on  which 
Gessler's  hat  was  placed,  has  been 
erected  a  handsome  fountain.  The 
tradition  is,  however,  a  very  doubt- 
ful one,  and  precisely  like  that 
associated  with  the  names  of  other 
heroes  in  other  countries.  A  lofty 
tower,  ornamented  with  frescoes  re- 
presenting incidents  in  the  careers 
of  Gessler  and  Tell  has  been  built. 
From  here  we  proceed  through 
some  pretty  scenery  to  Amsteg  (35 
miles)  (Hotels :  Croix  Blanche, 
Hirsch),  from  whence  we  cross  the 
Beuss,  and  ascend  the  pass.  A  few 
miles  further  brings  us  to 

Goschenen,  amidst  scenery  sin- 
gularly wild.  We  travel  through  a 
savage  desolate  ravine,  where  the 
Eeuss  is  heard  rushing  through  its 
narrow  channel  far  below  us,  and 
pass  a  huge  block  of  granite  called 
the  Teufelstein  (devil's  stone)  from 
a  tradition  that  it  was  thrown  down 
by  Satan.  Parts  of  the  road  are 
roofed  over  with  stone,  and  niches 
in  the  rock  are  cut  in  which  travel- 
lers may  shelter  themselves  from 
the  avalanches.  We  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  river  over  many  bridges, 
and  presently  arrive  at  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  constructed  originally  in 
1118,  by  Giraldus,  abbot  of  Einsie- 
deln.  In  1830  a  new  bridge,  70  feet 
above  the  river  and  27  above  the 
old  one,  which  it  was  immediately 
over,  was  erected.  We  have  here 
the  grandest  portion  of  the  pass.  The 
Beuss  leaps  and  plunges  in  its  down- 


ward career  through  the  savage 
gorge  in  the  most  fearful  manner. 
This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  des- 
perate fighting  in  1799,  when  the 
French  attacked  the  Austrians  and 
drove  them  from  the  pass,  and  when 
Suwarrow,  in  his  turn,  at  the  head 
of  25,000  Bussians,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  in 
lives,  drove  out  the  French,  who,  in 
effecting  their  retreat,blew  up  part  of 
theUrnerloch,  so  as  to  impede  their 
enemy's  advance,  and  destroyed  the 
'  principal  part  of  the  Devil's  Bridge, 
by  which  means  the  communication, 
for  a  time,  was  effectually  cut  off. 
The  Bussians  nevertheless  cleared 
the  gallery  of  the  Urnerloch,  and 
restored  the  communication  across 
the  chasm  by  means  of  beams  of 
wood,  lashed  together  with  the 
officers'  sashes.  The  Bussian  general 
wrote  in  his  despatch :  "  It  now  re- 
mained for  our  troops  to  climb  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  ice,  and 
clay,  by  which  numbers  of  men  and 
horses  were  impelled  down  the  yawn- 
ing caverns,  where  some  found  their 
graves,  and  others  escaped  with  the 
greatest  difficulty."  "  It  is  beyond 
the  power  of  language,"  he  con- 
cludes, "to  paint  this  awful  spectacle 
in  all  its  horrors."  The  scuffling 
and  howling  of  the  wind  in  the 
midst  of  the  savage  scenery,  com- 
bined with  the  roar  of  the  river, 
has  a  deeply  impressive  effect.  The 
road  passes  from  here  through  a 
tunnel  of  Uri,  and  enters  the  valley 
of  Urseren,  4,356  feet  above  the  sea. 
Andeematt  is  celebrated  for  its 
honey  and  cheese.  Many  curious 
minerals,  found  here,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  this  village.  The  best 
stopping-place  for  this  locality  is 

Hospenthal  (Hotels:  Meyerhof, 
Goldener  Lowe).  Guides,  horses, 
and  carriages  may  be  procured  here. 
A  carriage  road  extends  from  here 
to  the  Furca  Pass,  leading  to  the 
Bhone  Glacier  and  Grimsel.  From 
this  point  the  road  leaves  the 
valley  of  Urseren,  and  proceeds  to 
the  summit  of    the    St.   Gothard. 
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The  pass,  6,808  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the 
Alps.  Over  15,000  people,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  go  into  Italy,  or 
return  by  this  route,  every  year. 
The  distance  from  Fliielen  to 
Bellinzona,  near  the  Lake  of  Mag- 
giore,  is  estimated  at  70  miles.  The 
greater  number  of  tourists,  however, 
prefer  the  routes  we  have  given  by 
the  Simplon  and  Splugen.  On  each 
side  of  the  valley  or  ravine  rise 
mountains  to  8,000  or  10,000  feet  in 
height.  Just  below  the  summit 
stands  the  famous  Hospice  which 
dates  back  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  larger  one  was  constructed, 
which  in  1775  was  destroj^ed  by  an 
avalanche;  another  large  building 
was  afterwards  constructed.  That 
now  called  the  Hospice,  of  a  much 
more  recent  date,  is  fitted  up  as  an 
inn,  under  the  control  of  a  priest, 
and  contains  15  beds.  The  building, 
which  is  of  stone,  is  of  no  great  size, 
and  is  not  connected  with  any  reli- 
gious community. 

On  the  Italian  side  the  descent  is 
carried  along  28  sloping  terraces. 
Near  the  highest  we  may  see  en- 
graved on  the  rock  the  words 
"  Suwarrow  Victor,"  recording  the 
above  victory  of  the  Russian  army. 
This  part  of  the  road  is  called 
Val  Tremola,  from  the  alarmingly 
steep  descent  made  by  the  old  road. 
A  beautiful  mineral  called  Tremo- 
lite  is  found  here. 

At  Airolo  {Hotels:  Post,  Tre  Re) 
are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Lombards  in 
774.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Stalvedro  is  another  of  about  the 
same  date. 

Dazio  Grande  is  a  very  striking 
mountain  gorge,  along  which  our 
route  extends,  having  at  the  lower 
end  a  splendid  waterfall.  There  is 
another  at  the  village  of  Faido, 
amongst  the  vineyards.  A  short 
distance  from  Faido  is 

Giornico.  Here  are  two  Roman- 
esque churches,  of  great  antiquity. 
An  artificial  pile  of  rocks  appear  on 


thewaytoBoDio,to  commemorate  a 
victory  gained  by  the  Milanese  over 
the  Swiss  in  1478. 

Bellinzona,  the  chief  town  in 
the  canton  of  Tessin,  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  four  roads,  the  Ber- 
nardino, the  Lugano,  that  from 
Locarno,  and  the  St.  G-othard 
{Hotels:  Angelo,  de  Ville).  The 
population  is  about  2,400. 

This  place  was  strongly  fortified 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  the 
key  to  the  route  from  Lombardy  to 
Germany.  The  fortifications  have 
been  partially  restored. 

Three  picturesque  castles,  par- 
tially in  ruins,  are  still  standing. 
The  largest,  called  the  Castello 
Grande,  belonged  to  Uri ;  the  lower 
of  the  two  on  the  east  belonged  to 
Schwyz,  and  the  other  to  IJnter- 
walden.  The  neighbourhood  has 
been  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts, 
between  the  Italians  and  Swiss. 

Milan  may  now  be  reached  either 
by  way  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  or  by 
the  Lake  Maggiore.  Pursuing  the 
first-named  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  we  begin  to  ascend  Monte 
Cenere. 

Lugano  {Hotels ;  du  Pare  and 
Belle  Vue)  has  a  population  of  6,000, 
and  is  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  in  the  midst 
of  richly  beautiful  scenery.  The 
streets  are  Italian  in  character, 
dingy  and  dirty.  The  principal 
church  is  built  on  an  eminence,  com- 
manding a  fine  view.  The  church 
Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli,  founded 
in  1499,  is  adorned  with  some  re- 
markable paintings  by  Bernardino 
Luini.  The  town  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  silk,  being  the  princi- 
pal entrepot  for  traffic  between 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 

Small  steamboats  ply  between 
the  various  ports  and  Lugano.  By 
sailing  to  Porlezza  much  of  the 
lake  may  be  seen,  and  from  thence 
chars  or  carriages  may  be  hired  to 
proceed  to  Menaggio,  on .  Lake 
Como.  A  small  diligence  runs  in. 
summer.  This  is  the  pleasantest 
way  of   reaching    Como,  and  the 
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drive  is  through  a  beautiful  district. 
A  little  chapel  on  the  summit  of 
Monte  S.  Salvadore  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  winding  of  the  lake, 
and  the  view  from  its  summit  is 
one  of  the  choicest  in  Italy. 
,  Como  (130  miles).  (For  a  descrip- 
tion of  Como  and  its  lake,  see 
Italy.) 

The  route  from  Lucerne  to  the 
Lago  Maggiore  is  hy  Bellinzona. 

Magadino,  on  the  Lake  Maggiore, 
is  about  nine  miles  from  Bellin- 
zona. (Hotel ;  Belvedere.)  Steam- 
boats start  from  Magadino,  a  few 
miles  south-east  of  Locarno,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  diligences  from 
Bellinzona,  touching  at  Locarno,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore. {Hotels :  Corono,  Albergo, 
Svizzero.)  FromLocarnothe  steamer 
proceeds  along  the  western  shore, 
eastward,  until  we  reach 

Luino  (Hotels:  Simplon,  Vic- 
toria, Bosta).  Passengers  who  are 
crossing  to  Lake  Como  land  here. 
Opposite  this  place  are  two  sin- 
gular-looking castles  (Castelli  di 
Cannero),  formerly  the  haunt  of 
notorious  brigands.  Steamers  run 
to  Baveno.    We  soon  after  reach 

Pallanza  (Grand  Hotel  Bal- 
lanza),  and  the  Borromean  Islands ; 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Isola 
Bella,  on  which  is  a  chateau, 
erected  by  one  of  the  Counts  Bor- 
romeo  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens, and  the  count,  of  the  old 
stock,  resides  here  for  some  months 
every  year.  The  garden  is  elevated 
100  feet  above  the  lake  by  a  series 
of  ten  terraces,  adorned  with  obe- 
lisks, statues,  and  vases,  and  in  it 
bloom  a  beautiful  collection  of  tro- 
pical plants.  The  orange,  cactus, 
lemon,  and  pomegranate  all  nourish 
in  these  gardens.  Strangers  are 
generously  and  freely  admitted,  and 
the  tourist  should  not  miss  the  op- 
portunity. Directly  opposite  the 
islands  stands 

Stresa  (Hotel :  des  lies  Borro- 
mees),  a  favourite  stopping-place 
for  tourists,  being  very  convenient 


for  excursions.  Here  are  excellent 
baths,  hot  and  cold,  reading-rooms, 
billiard-rooms,  &c. 

Palazzo  Bolongaro  is  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village,  and  on  the 
same  side ;  but  across  an  arm  of  the 
lake  is  Baveno.  Between  Lake 
Maggiore  and  Lake  Arta  stands 
Monte  Monterone,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  very 
famous  one.  The  charge  for  a 
donkey  to  make  the  ascent  is  four 
francs. 

Arona  (Hotels  :  Italia,  Bosta)  is 
an  ancient  town  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  In  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  is  a  fine  altar- 
piece  by  Gaudenzio  Vinci.  To  the 
north  of  the  town,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  is  the  colossal  statue  of 
St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  who  was  a  native 
of  Arona,  erectedinl697.  Milanmay 
be  reached  from  here  by  railway  in 
2^  hours,  Turin  in  3§  hoiu'S,  and 
Genoa  in  B\  hours.  Diligences  leave 
Arona  daily  to  cross  the  Simplon 
Pass.    At 

Sesto  Calende  (Hotel:  Bosta) 
the  steamer  stops,  and  from  here, 
by  railway,  Milan  may  be  reached 
in  two  hours. 


LUCEBNE  TO  INTEBLACHEN 
BY  THE  BBUNIG  PASS. 

fHE  first  stage  of  our  next 
route  from  Lucerne  maybe 
by  the  road  or  by  steamer 
to  Alpnach,  a  gulf  or  arm 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilate,  on  the 
east  shore,  stands  the 

Castle  of  Botzbebg. — During 
the  memorable  insurrection  of  the 
peasants  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1308,  one  of  their  number,  being 
the  lover  of  a  servant  girl  who  lived 
in  this  castle,  obtained  admission 
by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  secretly 
admitted  twenty  of  his  comrades, 
who  surprised  and  overpowered  the 
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garrison.  Below  the  castle  is  the 
village  of  Stanzstad.  Its  lofty  watch- 
tower  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  ascent  of  Mount  Pi- 
late can  be  best  made  from.  here. 

Sabnen  is  a  town  on  the  Aa,  nine 
miles  from  Lucerne,  with  a  popula- 
lation  of  3,500.  (Hotels  :  Sarnen 
Hof,  Aigle  d'Or.)  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  below  an  eminence  called 
Landenberg.  The  bridge  across  the 
river  is  nearly  300  years  old.  In 
the  church  at  Sachseln,  a  short 
distance  from  Sarnen,  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  Saint  Nicholas  von  der 
Flue,  adorned  with  a  jewelled  cross, 
and  some  military  decorations, 
miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  them.  Ascending  the 
Kaiser stuhl  we  reach  the  village  of 

Lungebn  (Hotels:  Brunig,  Lowe), 
situated  near  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Lungern,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Brunig  Pass. 
The  road  ascends  through  a  forest 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  3,294 
feet  above  the  sea.  Near  here  is 
the  Brunig  Hotel,  from  a  path  be- 
hind which,  Meyringen  may  be 
quickly  reached.  Descending  by 
the  carriage  road,  we  arrive  in  about 
an  hour  at 

Beienz.  The  journey  to  Brienz 
from  Lucerne  occupies  about  seven 
hours  ;  fare  11  fr.  60  c.  From  Brienz 
(Hotels:  L'Ours,  Weisses  Kreutz) 
to  Stanstad,  via  the  Brunig  Pass 
and  Lungern,  we  travel  by  dili- 
gence. From  hence  to  Interlachen 
by  steamer.  On  our  way,  we  pass  the 
Giessbach  shore,  from  which  a  walk 
of  twenty  minutes  takes  you  to  the 

Falls  of  the  Giessbach.  Six  are 
seen  at  one  glance,  descending  in 
succession  from  the  wooded  heights 
of  the  mountain.  In  the  season 
they  are  often  illuminated  by 
coloured  port-fires.  The  middle 
fall  is  seen  from  a  small  gallery 
carried  behind  it,  the  cataract 
rushes  down  close  to  the  spectator. 
The  falls,  on  the  higher  declivity, 
are  also  very  fine.  A  capital  hotel 
is  near,  and  there  is  amply  suffi- 
cient in  the  way  of  scenery  in  this 


locality  alone  to  justify  a  stay  of 
weeks. 

Inteblachen  (Hotels  :  *Grand 
Victoria,  *  Grand  Bitschard.) 
Swiss  goods,  paintings  on  tvood: 
SestiandBriigger.  Itis  a  very  pretty 
village,  in  full  view  of  the  Jungfrau, 
within  a  few  hours  of  Staubbach, 
Lauterbrunnen,  G-iesbach  Falls,  and 
the  G-rindelwald  glaciers.  The 
principal  hotel  is  the  Grand  Hotel 
Victoria.  "  The  beauty  and  fertility 
of  this  valley  are  extraordinary. 
The  greenest  and  most  luxuriant 
meadows,  the  richest  and  most 
variegated  foliage,  orchards  red 
with  fruit,  gardens  enamelled  with 
flowers,  form  altogether  a  picture  of 
singular  beauty." 

It  has  no  longer  the  ordinary  cha- 
racteristics of  a  Swiss  village.  The 
old  fir  timber  houses,  with  their  long 
inscriptions  from  the  Psalms,  their 
high-pitched  roofs  and  oval  win- 
dows, described  by  travellers,  a 
comparatively  few  years  since,  have 
given  place  to  fine  hotels  and 
modern  habitations.  The  poor  have 
retreated  to  Unterseen,  and  the 
village  is  now  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  foreign  tourists  and 
residents.  The  number  of  summer 
visitors  is  estimated  at  35,000.  A 
kursaal,  or  casino,  was  opened  here 
in  1859.  Persons  frequenting  it  pay 
a  small  fee  to  the  proprietor  of  their 
hotel.  From  Interlachen,  to  the 
other  end  of  Lake  Thun,  is  a  char- 
ming passage,  which  occupies  about 
one  hour.  Thun,  from  Neuhaus, 
where  the  steamer  stops,  to  Inter- 
lachen, distance  2§  miles  ;  carriage, 
1  fr. ;  two  horses,  2  fr.  There  is  a 
fixed  tariff  for  horses  and  guides  in 
all  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which 
may  be  seen  at  all  of  the  hotels  in 
Interlachen :  for  guides,  from  6 
to  8  francs  per  day,  and  6  francs 
return  fare  ;  for  horses,  13  francs 
per  day.  For  one  horse  and 
voiture  to  make  the  excursion  to 
Lauterbrunnen  and  return,  9  francs; 
with  two  horses,  18  francs.  By 
Lauterbrunnen  and  the  Wengern 
Alp  to  Grindelwald  and  return,  28 
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francs  ;   with  two  horses,  55  francs. 
This  route  we  shall  next  describe. 


Eoute  9. 

INTEBLACHEN  TO  LAUTEB- 
BRUNNEN  AND  GBINDEL- 
WALD  (BY  THE  WENGEEN 
ALP). 

5EOM  Interlachen,  we  pro- 
ceed to  Lauterbrunnen,  a 
distance   of  9  miles,  and 
from    there    to    Grindel- 
wald,  13  miles. 
To  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindel- 
wald  and  back,  the  charge  for  one 
horse  carriage,   is  16  francs ;    two 
horses,  28  francs. 

Leaving  Interlachen,  we  proceed, 
abont  two  miles  from  the  town,  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Unspun- 
nen,  the  fortress  of  Berthold,  who 
founded  Berne.  On  a  rock  called 
the  Bose  Stein,  an  inscription  re- 
cords a  murder,  perpetrated  by  one 
of  the  barons  of  Bothenfluh,  the 
victim  being  his  brother.  The  road 
follows  the  White  Liitschine  to 
Lanterbrunnen,  a  name  meaning 
"nothing  but  fountains ,"  the  streams 
here  being  very  numerous. 

Lautekbrunnex  is  sure  to  leave  an 
impressionof  pleasure  and  delight  on 
the  tourist's  mind.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  guides  at  G-rindelwald  to  en- 
joy themselves  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  they  sometimes  carry 
their  merriment  far  into  the  night. 
In  this  village  tourists  gather  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  ever 
coming  and  going ;  some  to  Inter- 
lachen, some  over  the  Wengern 
Alp  to  Lanterbrunnen,  and  some 
across  to  the  Grand  Scheideck. 
Lanterbrunnen  is  a  kind  of  oblong 
shaft  like  that  of  a  mine :  the  Grin- 
delwald  is  a  more  gradual  and  basin- 
like valley  between  gigantic  ascend- 
ing peaks  and  passes.  The  views  at 
sunrise  in  these  valleys  are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  It  is'said  that  one 
of  the  former  innkeepers  at  Grin- 
delwald,  named  Christopher  Boh- 


ren,  on  his  way  across  a  glacier, 
was  plunged,  by  the  ice  breaking, 
into  a  narrow  gulf,  64  feet  deep. 
Stunned,  and  with  a  broken  arm, 
he  recovered  consciousness  only  to 
realize  the  full  horror  of  his  posi- 
tion. Hearing  the  sound  of  water, 
he  groped  about  until  he  discovered 
a  narrow  channel  into  which  he 
could  creep.  Advancing  painfully 
and  slowly,  he  dragged  his  bruised 
and  stiffening  limbs  along  the  drip- 
ping ice-fissure  far  away  down  in 
the  heart  of  a  glacier,' until  he  sud- 
denly came  to  the  outlet  of  a  torrent 
which  had  worn  for  him  the  chan- 
nel by  which  he  once  more  emerged 
into  the  light  and  air,  to  be  soon 
after  extricated  and  carried  home. 
By  similar  accidents  many  have 
here  lost  their  lives. 

The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  a 
narrow,  deep  ravine,  rich  in  trees 
and  foliage,  with  a  bare,  perpendi- 
cular cliff  rising  a  tremendous  height 
on  the  west,  and  a  steep,  wooded,  and 
lofty  mountain  on  the  east.  There 
is  a  small  hotel,  the  Steinbock,  and 
a  cafe,  the  Van  Almen,  and  about 
1,200  inhabitants.  The  Falls  of 
Staubbach,  which  are  the  deepest 
in  Europe,  are  varkuisly  estimated 
from  800  to  1,100  feet  in  height, 
but  the  quantity  of  water  is  small, 
and  precipitated,  from  such  an  im- 
mense height,  that  it  is  broken  into 
spray  resembling  dust,  long  before 
it  arrives  at  the  bottom ;  hence  its 
name.  Byron,  in  his  "  Manfred," 
compares  its  appearance  to  the  tail 
of  the  white  horse  on  which  Death 
was  mounted.  The  Castle  of  Un- 
spunnen,  by-the-bye,  is  asserted  by 
tradition  to  be  that  of  Manfred. 
The  best  time  to  examine  the  fall  is 
between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Lauter- 
brunnen will  well  repay  a  visit. 
The  Falls  of  Schmadribach,  which 
are  equal  to  most  in  Switzerland, 
requires  one  day  from  Lauterbrun- 
nen.    Take  a  guide  with  yon. 

The  hotels  at  Lauterbrunnen 
are  Capricorn,  Staubbach.  Popu- 
lation about  1,400. 
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Two  routes  lead  from  the  village 
of  Lauterbrunnen  to  Grindelwald. 
By  the  first,  or  carriage  road,  the 
distance  is  about  13  miles;  and  to 
adopt  it,  our  way  must  be  retraced 
to  Interlachen  to  reach  the  bridge 
over  the  Zweiliitschinen,  crossing 
which,  we  follow  a  course  on  the 
north  bank  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  By  this  ^elevated  route,  we 
reach  one  of  the  grandest  passes  of 
the  Oberland,  or  Upper  Land,  a  land 
which  is  to  the  Berne  what  Dieppe 
is  to  the  Parisian.  Starting  from 
the  Staubbach,  we  cross  the  torrent 
and  enter  a  wooded  hill,  along  an 
almost  perpendicular  path  leading 
to  a  green  upland  slope,  diversified 
with  timber," and  numerous  chalets. 
Here  the  national  wrestling  match, 
once  a  year,  takes  place,  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  August.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the  pass, 
is  the  'Hotel  cle  la  Jungfrau,  stand- 
ing directly  opposite  to  the  Jung- 
frau, or  Virgin  Mountain,  whichrises 
13,700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This 
mountain  derives  its  name  from  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  its  ascent. 

Prom  the  Lesser  Sheideck  Pass 
we  descend  towards  the  celebrated 
glaciers  of  Grrindelwald  and  the 
Wetterhorn.  Here  the  great  at- 
tractions are  the  Glaciers,  vast 
fields  of  ice,  which  frequently 
traverse  from  one  of  the  elevated 
valleys  to  another,  when  the  ice, 
being  moved  by  under-currents, 
glides  downward  until  it  reaches 
the  lower  plains,  forcing  itself 
through  the  gorges  in  the  higher 
peaks  towards  the  inhabited  val- 
leys, where  its  further  descent  is 
arrested.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  large  blocks  are  heaped  up  one 
upon  another,  until  that  equilibrium 
is  attained  which  prevents  their 
further  elevation.  In  this  way  the 
glaciers  of  Grindelwald  have  been 
originated.  Huge  walls  of  solid  ice 
rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  out  of  which  rush  the 
torrents  which  render  the  meadows 
at  their  feet  so  green  and  fertile. 

Grindelwald  is  a  village  with  a 


population  of  2,871,  containing  two 
hotels,  the  Adler  and  Bar.  After 
examining  the  upper  and  lower 
glacier  (the  hire  of  a  horse  is  seven 
francs),  the  ascent  of  the  Faulhom 
may  be  made  by  those  who  are  am- 
bitious of  sleeping  in  the  highest 
bedroom  in  all  Europe,  on  a  summit 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  command- 
ing one  of  the  best  views  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 
The  Faulhorn,  if  not  the  loftiest,  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
chain  which  separates  the  valleys  of 
Thun,  Interlachen,  and  Brienz  from, 
those  of  Grindelwald  and  Rosen- 
laui.  The  little  hostelry  on  the 
top  is  only  a  summer  residence, 
open  four  months  in  the  year,  and  it 
is  capable  of  accommodating  about 
thirty  guests.  In  winter  the  storms 
play  such  havoc  with  the  deserted 
hostelry  that  it  sometimes  has  to  be 
almost  entirely  rebuilt.  If  the  house 
be  crowded,  the  charges  will  be 
found  extravagantly  high.  A  guide 
to  the  summit  will  charge  you  six 
francs ;  or,  if  he  remains  all  night, 
nine.  A  dainty  dish  formed  of  the 
marmot,  which  is  caught  here,  may 
sometimes  be  procured  for  a  price. 
Alexandre  Durnas  describes  how, 
after  ascending  the  Faulhorn,  and 
retiring  fatigued  and  excited  to 
bed,  he  was  roused  by  distant  cries 
of  distress,  and  starting  up,  joined 
the  band  of  guides,  who,  with 
torches,  rum,  and  other  appliances, 
set  forward  to  the  rescue.  They 
brought  back  ten  Americans,  one 
German,  and  an  Englishman;  the 
first  having  been  found  in  the  lake, 
the  second  in  the  snow,  and  the 
third  hanging  on  by  the  branch  of 
a  tree  over  a  precipice  300  feet  in 
depth. 

The  Falls  of  Giesbach  may  be 
reached  in  seven  hours  from  the 
summit  of  the  Faulhorn. 

From  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen 
or  Pteichenbach,  time  eight  hours. 
For  horse  20  francs.  The  glacier  of 
Bosenlaui,encasedbetween  the  Wet- 
terhorn and  Englehorn,  although 
one  of  the  smallest,  is  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  of  the  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald. 

The  Falls  of  Beichenbach  should 
not  be  left  unseen.  There  are  two 
hotels  now  erected  near  the  falls, 
the  Hotels  Beichenbach  and  Hotel  de 
Alps.  At  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  from  here  is 

Meykingen  (Hotels :  Krone  and 
Wilder  Mann),  population  2,500. 
This  town  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  valley  of  Hasli.  The  surround- 
ings are  very  beautiful,  but  the 
town-  has  suffered  much  from  in- 
undations and  the  Alpbach  tor- 
rents, which  frequently  rush  down 
the  mountain  gorge  behind  the 
village,  sweeping  mud,-  trees,  and 
rocks  before  it  in  its  wild  career. 


GBINDELWALD  TO  MEYKIN- 
GEN, BY  THE  GKEAT  SCHEI- 
DECK:. 

iROM  Grindelwald  we  reach 
the  pass  of  the  Scheideck 
on  our  journey  to  Meyrin- 
gen.  On  the  right  the  Wet- 
terhorn  ("  Storm  -  peak  ") 
rises  apparently,  but  not  really,  close 
to  the  path.  From  the  height  of  the 
Great  Scheideck  the  view  is  very 
fine. 

Descending  from  the  Great 
Scheideck  into  the  valley  of 
Hasli,  at  Meyringen,  the  journey 
is  one  of  indescribable  magni- 
ficence aud  beauty.  The  glacier 
of  Rosenlaui,  near  the  baths,  is 
celebrated  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  its  roseate  and  azure  colours.  It 
lies  on  our  right  in  a  mighty  moun- 
tain gorge  far  up  between  the  great 
masses  of  the  Wellhorn  and  the 
Angel's  Peak(Engelhorner)a  most  re- 
markable scene,  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  accessories — the  ice-created 
picture,  its  fir-clad  base,  and  its 
gigantic  craggy  frame  are  striking 
features.  A  torrent  thunders  down 
an  almost  fathomless  rent  in  the 
mountain,  where  the  ragged  jaw3 


open  threateningly  to  receive  it. 
Torrents  from  different  directions 
meet  fiercely  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
which  projects  over  them,  a  moun- 
tain of  ice  with  vast  blocks  roofing 
the  subterranean  fissure,  and  tower- 
ing upwards  in  a  mighty  peak  of 
rock,  with  a  mountain  of  granite  on 
the  other  side.  You  enter  the  bosom 
of  the  glacier  by  steps  which  the 
guide  will  cut  for  you,  at  some  risk, 
however;  and  the  grey  bare  crags, 
with  the  extremely  picturesque 
character  of  the  village  beneath, 
make  the  scene  one  well  worthy 
the  toil  by  which  it  is  commanded. 

As  we  descend  beside  the  roaring 
torrent,  suddenly  the  vale  of  Mey- 
ringen opens  out  far  away  beneath 
us, with  itsvillages,  meadows,  church 
steeples,  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
with  the  Alpbach  cascade  pouring 
over  the  crags  on  the  other  side. 
The  descent  into  the  valley  from 
here  is  rugged  and  precipitous. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
last  fall,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aar,  is  the  industrious  and 
thriving  village  of 

Meybingen,  containing  2,525  in- 
habitants (Hotels:  Sauvage,  Cou- 
ronne).  The  Beichenbach  Falls, 
the  Engelhorner,  the  snow-clad 
Wetterhorn,  and  the  Bosenlaui  gla- 
cier, make  the  Hasli  vale,  of  which 
Meyringen  is  the  capital,  one  of  the 
most  charming  spots  in  the  world. 
From  here  we  obtain  a  beautiful 
view  of  numberless  hamlets,  water- 
falls, and  hills  covered  with  verdure, 
glaciers,  and  snow-clad  mountains. 

From  Meyringen,  Brienz  may  be 
reached  twice  daily  by  diligence ; 
distance,  9  miles. 
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BOUTE    11. 


MEYBINGEN  TO  HOSPEN- 
THAL, BY  THE  GBLMSEL 
HOSPICE  AND  THE  FUBCA 
PASS. 

£E  make  the  ancient  village 
of  Meybi-ngen,  the  Octo- 
durumof  Caesar,  as  start- 
ing point  for  our  next 
tour  in  Switzerland.  It 
is  a  place  containing  2,525  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  the  capital  of  the 
Hasli  Vale,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  river  Aar,  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  and  celebrated  for  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  water- 
falls. Meyringen  is  about  six  miles 
from  Bex,  famous  for  its  salt  mines. 
Alexandre  Dumas  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  his  stay  in  this  place.  At 
the  table  cVhute  he  noted  a  noble 
steak  cut  from  a  bear,  with  which 
he  was  so  pleased  that  he  filled  his 
plate  from  it  again  and  again. 
"  That  was  a  famous  animal,"  said 
the  host :  "  weighed  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds/'  Not  to  lose  a 
mouthful,  the  novelist  nodded  ap- 
provingly. "  It  was  hard  work  to 
get  hold  of  him,  I  can  tell  you," 
said  the  host.  "  No  doubt,"  briefly 
replied  the  great  French  author, 
raising  another  delicious  mouthful 
to  his  lips.  "  Think  of  him  !  "  cried 
the  host ;  "  he  ate  half  of  the  man 
that  killed  him."  "  The  fork,"  says 
Dumas,  "  fell  from  my  hand  as  if  I 
were  paralyzed.  '  What  do  you 
mean,'  I  said,  'by  uttering  such 
horrid  jokes  to  a  man  at  his 
dinner?'  '  No  jest,  monsieur; 
'tis  true  as  you  are  there.'  I  felt 
a  deadly  sickness  coming  on,"  adds 
Dumas,  and  well  he  might.  We 
tell  the  story  for  the  moral  it  con- 
ve;ys.  From  Martigny  the  eye  may 
follow  the  Simplon  as  it  plunges 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Bhone, 
and  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  be- 
tween that  town  and  Biddes.  Close 
by  is  the  Bhone,  and  above,  rising 
on  either  side,  is  the  grand  double 


chain  of  the  Alps,  which  open  to 
enclose  the  Valais,  and  then  meet 
again  at  the  place  called  La  Furca, 
where  the  gigantic  bases  of  Gallen- 
stock  and  Mutthorn  are  united.  We 
note  the  road  leading  to  Geneva  by 
the  valley  of  St.  Maurice  and  the 
grand  St.  Bernard,  with  the  path 
up  to  the  convent.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  valley  and  the  adjacent 
mountains  rank  as  the  finest  race 
in  Switzerland,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  the  same  Scandinavian  origin 
as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
three  Forest  Cantons.  Besides  the 
falls  of  the  Beichenbach,  two  large 
cascades  descend  the  face  of  the  Alps 
directly  behind  the  village  —  the 
one  tumbling  over  the  side  of  the 
hill  after  a  short  course  through  the 
pastures  and  green  declivities  of  the 
lower  mountains  ;  the  other,  a  dark 
and  turbid  powerful  torrent,  has  its 
rise  amidst  the  snow  and  ice  of  the 
Hohenstallen  and  Bothhorn  far  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
fine  even  tract  of  country,  formerly 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  stretches 
from  Meyringen  to  the  lake  of 
Brientz.  Chamouni  may  be  reached 
from  Martigny  by  the  Pass  of  Tete 
Noir. 

From  Meyringen,  over  the  Kir- 
chet  to  Im-Hof,  a  carriage  road  as- 
cends the  steep  sides  in  zig-zagsr 
crossing  the  Aar  near  Im-Hof,  be- 
yond which  it  ends.  The  hotel  is 
Im-Hof.  After  two  and  a  half  hours' 
ride,  we  reach 

Gullanen,  surrounded  by  crags 
and  cliffs,  and  in  a  narrow  valley. 
About  two  and  a  half  hours'  walk 
brings  us  to  the 

Fall  of  the  Handek,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  Schaffhausen  for 
its  impetuosity,  and  is  reckoned  the 
finest  in  Switzerland.  It  pursues  a 
course  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  Aar.  The  stream  of  the  Erlen- 
each  throws  its  sheet  of  water  into 
that  of  the  Aar  before  the  fall 
reaches  the  ground,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  fine  effect.  Two 
and  a  half  hours'  walk  onward 
brings   us    to  the  Hospice   of  the 
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Grimsel,  a  rough,  strong  rock  build- 
ing, used  as  an  inn,  and  standing 
800  feet  below  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea 
of  7,000  feet.  The  distance  between 
Grimsel  and  Hospenthal  is  rather 
more  than  18  miles,  and  from  the 
hospice  to  the  Rhone  Glacier  is  six 
miles. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk 
from  here  brings  us  to  the  top  of  the 
pass,  8,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  dark  narrow  lake,  called 
the  "Lake  of  the  Dead,"  skirts  our 
path,  where,  in  the  skirmish  between 
the  French  and  Austrians,  in  1799, 
the  dead  were  thrown,  from  which 
fact  it  derives  its  name.  Passing 
down  a  steep  declivity,  conveying 
us  far  below,  we  see  the  Glacier  of 
the  Ehone,  a  stupendous  piece  of 
ice,  covering  the  entire  valley,  and 
propped  against  a  mountain  with 
towering  peaks,  the  Gallenstock. 

Two  and  a  half  hours'  ride  or 
thereabout  brings  us  to  the  Fueca 
Pass,  the  boundary  between  the 
Cantons  Valais  and  Uri,  and  with- 
in the  space  of  10  miles  around  are 
the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Ehine,  the  Ticino,  the  Eeuss,  and 
the  Aar,  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe.  From  this  pass,  which  is 
8,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
can  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  the 
Oberland  range.  A  carriage  road 
leads  from  Ober  Gesteln  and  the 
Ehone  Glacier  and  the  Furca.  A 
diligence  crosses  from  Brieg  on  the 
Simp]  on  Pass  to  Andermatt,  on  the 
St.  GothardPass,  daily.  The  country 
is  wanting  in  fertility,  and  no 
•human  abode  is  visible  in  this 
desolate  waste,  until  the  traveller 
reaches  the  hamlet  of  Realph,  four 
miles  from  Hospenthal. 


Route  12. 
GENEVA  TO  LAUSANNE  AND 
VEVAY,     INCLUDING     THE 
LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

(^^olENEVA  is  charmingly 
JJrA^K  situated  on  both  banks  of 
\\pj^>  the  Ehone,  and  at  the  sou- 
r^S'Jh  thern  extremity  of  the  lake. 
JftSW  piie  hotels  are  de  la  Paix, 
des  Bergues,  I' Ecu,  Metre-pole, 
de  Bussie,  Beau  Bivage,  d'Angle- 
terre,  and  Suisse. 

For  watches,  jewellery,  musical 
boxes,  &c:  Polek,  Phillipe,  and  Co., 
Ad.  Laing  and  Padoux,  171,  Grand 
Quai;  Meylan  and  Fleischman,  2, 
Grand  Quai ;  McPlossoux,  4,  Eue 
du  Ehone ;  A.  Malignon,  6,  Eue  de 
la  Corroterie. 

Seen  from  the  lake,  Geneva 
presents  a  grand  appearance,  the 
river  being  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  magnificent  houses  and 
quays.  The  citizens  of  Geneva 
are  celebrated  for  their  industry, 
and  4,000  persons  are  employed 
in  this  city  in  manufacturing 
watches,  which  are  much  cheaper 
here  than  in  America.  On  the 
right  of  the  river  is  the  Quartier 
St.  Gervais,  mostly  inhabited  by 
workmen,  except  the  portion  which 
borders  the  river..  There  are  six 
bridges  over  the  river,  connecting 
the  two  sections  of  the  city.  The 
finest  shops  are  on  the  quays  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  Quai 
des  Paquis  is  handsomely  planted 
with  trees,  extending  to  the  pier. 

The  cathedral  church  of  S.  Pierre 
is  a  pure  Byzantine  structure, 
which  was  completed  by  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  IE,  early  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  a  Corinthian  portico,  in 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Eome, 
was  added  to  it  with  very  bad 
taste.  Calvin  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Plain  Palais,  but  there 
is  some  doubt  that  the  place  shown 
is  the  correct  one.  The  Eeformer 
forbade  his  followers  to  in  any  way 
distinguish  his  grave.  The  cathe- 
dral contains  the  tomb  of  Agrippa 
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Grimsel,  a  rough,  strong  rock  build- 
ing, used  as  an  inn,  and  standing 
800  feet  below  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea 
of  7,000  feet.  The  distance  between 
Grimsel  and  Hospenthal  is  rather 
more  than  18  miles,  and  from  the 
hospice  to  the  EhOne  Glacier  is  six 
miles. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk 
from  here  brings  us  to  the  top  of  the 
pass,  8,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  dark  narrow  lake,  called 
the  "  Lake  of  the  Dead,"  skirts  our 
path,  where,  in  the  skirmish  between 
the  French  and  Austrians,  in  1799, 
the  dead  were  thrown,  from  which 
fact  it  derives  its  name.  Passing 
down  a  steep  declivity,  conveying 
us  far  below,  we  see  the  Glacier  of 
the  Ehone,  a  stupendous  piece  of 
ice,  covering  the  entire  valley,  and 
propped  against  a  mountain  with 
towering  peaks,  the  Gallenstock. 

Two  and  a  half  hours'  ride  or 
thereabout  brings  us  to  the  Fukca 
Pass,  the  boundary  between  the 
Cantons  Valais  and  Uri,  and  with- 
in the  space  of  10  miles  around  are 
the  sources  of  the  Bh6ne,  the 
Bhine,  the  Tici'no,  the  Eeuss,  and 
the  Aar,  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe.  From  this  pass,  which  is 
8,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
can  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  the 
Oberland  range.  A  carriage  road 
leads  from  Ober  Gesteln  and  the 
Ehone  Glacier  and  the  Furca.  A 
diligence  crosses  from  Brieg  on  the 
Simplon  Pass  to  Andermatt,  on  the 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  daily.  The  country 
is  wanting  in  fertility,  and  no 
-human  abode  is  visible  in  this 
desolate  waste,  until  the  traveller 
reaches  the  hamlet  of  Bealph,  four 
miles  from  Hospenthal. 


Eoute  12. 
GENEVA  TO  LAUSANNE  AND 
VEVAY,  INCLUDING  THE 
LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

,ENEVA  is  charmingly 
situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Ehone,  and  at  the  sou- 
m  them  extremity  of  the  lake. 
V^o^^  The  hotels  are  de  la  Paix, 
des  Bergues,  I'Ecu,  Metropole, 
de  Bussie,  Beau  Bivage,  d 'Angle - 
terre,  and  Suisse. 

For  watches,  jewellery,  nnusical 
boxes,  &c.:  Polek,  Phillipe,  and  Co., 
Ad.  Laing  and  Padoux,  171,  Grand 
Quai;  Meylan  and  Fleischman,  2, 
Grand  Quai ;  McPlossoux,  4,  Eue 
du  Ehone ;  A.  Malignon,  6,  Eue  de 
la  Corroterie. 

Seen  from  the  lake,  Geneva 
presents  a  grand  appearance,  the 
river  being  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  magnificent  houses  and 
quays.  The  citizens  of  Geneva 
are  celebrated  for  their  industry, 
and  4,000  persons  are  employed 
in  this  city  in  manufacturing 
watches,  which  are  much  cheaper 
here  than  in  America.  On  the 
right  of  the  river  is  the  Quartier 
St.  Gervais,  mostly  inhabited  by 
workmen,  except  the  portion  which 
borders  the  river..  There  are  six 
bridges  over  the  river,  connecting 
the  two  sections  of  the  city.  The 
finest  shops  are  on  the  quays  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  Quai 
des  Paquis  is  handsomely  planted 
with  trees,  extending  to  the  pier. 

The  cathedral  church  of  S.  Pierre 
is  a  pure  Byzantine  structure, 
which  was  completed  by  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  IE,  early  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  a  Corinthian  portico,  in 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Eome, 
was  added  to  it  with  very  bad 
taste.  Calvin  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Plain  Palais,  but  there 
is  some  doubt  that  the  place  shown 
is  the  correct  one.  The  Eeformer 
forbade  his  followers  to  in  any  way 
distinguish  his  grave.  The  cathe- 
dral contains  the  tomb  of  Agrippa 
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dAubigny,  the  friend  of  Henry  IV., 
king  of  France,  who  died  here  in 
exile,  also  the  tomb  of  Henry,  Duke 
de  Rohan,  a  leader  of  the  French 
Protestants  nnder  Louis  XIII.,  with 
that  of  his  wife  and  son,  Tancrede. 
The  pulpit  is  that  from  which 
Calvin  preached.  A  fee  of  half  a 
franc  is  customary.  There  are 
several  other  churches,  Calvinistic 
and  Lutheran,  and  the  Catholic 
church  of  Notre  Dame. 

Near  the  Pont  Neuve  is  situated 
the  Muse'e  Roth,  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  sculptures,  once  the 
property  of  the  Russian  General 
Roth,  who  was  of  G-enevese  origin. 
They  were  presented  to  the  city  by 
his  sisters.  Notice  the  Graces  of 
Canova,  the  Death  of  Calvin,  Boni- 
vard  in  Castle  Chillon,  the  Cascade 
of  Pissevache,  &c,  &c.  A  fee  of  half 
a  franc  is  expected.  There  are  some 
delicious  drives  in  the  environs. 

Geneva  remained  under  the  rule 
of  Rome  500  years,  and  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burg-Hunds, 
or  Burgundians,  at  a  time  when 
the  barbaric  hordes  inundated 
Europe,  and  wras  by  them  made 
the  most  important  city  of  their 
kingdom.  The  Ost-Goths  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  15  years  after 
were  driven  out  by  the  Franks, 
when  it  again  became  the  capital 
of  Burgundy.  In  858  it  was  united 
to  the  Germanic  empire  by  Conrad 
le  Salique.  In  1401  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Savoy. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Cantons  separated  from  the  em- 
pire. The  commission  which  met  at 
Geneva,  in  1872,  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of 
the  famous  Alabama  claims,  sat  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Visitors  to 
Geneva  can  buy  second-hand  dia- 
monds and  jewellery  of  the  highest 
workmanship,  at  very  moderate 
prices,  at  M.  Sichmon-Krumling, 
No.  4,  Grand  Quay,  who  manufac- 
tures and  executes  designs  in  the 
presence  of  customers.  From  Geneva 
it  is  usual  to  make  an  excursion  to 


Ferney,  the  residence  of  Voltaire, 
about  five  miles  from  Geneva,  on 
the  French  territory.  An  omnibus 
runs  to  and  from  there  every  hour  in 
summer,  by  the  road  to  Gex,  passing 
over  a  height  commanding  one  of 
the  best  views  of  Mont  Blanc.  In 
1759  Voltaire,  quitting  his  country 
house, "  LesDelices,"  Went  to  reside 
amongst  the  then  miserable  group 
of  hovels  at  Ferney.  Ferney  under 
his  patronage  and  influence  in- 
creased rapidly;  so  that,  in  1777, 
when  he  left  for  Paris,  it  counted 
1,200  inhabitants,  all  occupied  in 
the  industries  he  had  established. 

The  chateau  where,  as  Voltaire 
said,  he  "  shook  his  wig  and  pow- 
dered the  republic,"  is  a  long  narrow 
building  which  he  built  for  himself, 
situated  on  a  height  to  the  left  of 
the  high  road.  The  facade,  which 
fronts  the  road,  instead  of  looking 
out  towards  the  best  view,  is  long, 
without  depth,  and  has  no  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  The  saloon 
and  sleeping  chamber  of  Voltaire, 
which,  until  1845,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  he  had  left  them,  were  then 
appropriated  to  a  new  destination. 
In  the  garden,  affording  a  beautiful 
view,  which  the  great  philosopher 
must  have  greatly  delighted  in, 
Voltaire  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
Irene. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Lake 
Leman,  is  45  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  from  1|  to  8£  miles,  con- 
taining an  area  of  about  260  square 
miles.  The  Rhone  flows  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  into  it  at  its 
eastern  extremity.  It  rises  several 
feet  during  the  summer  months, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  heights  beneath  which  the 
Rhone  makes  its  way.  It  has  often 
been  compared  with  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Cooper,  the  novelist,  when 
here  in  1828  met  Mr.  Louis  Simond, 
who  remembered  New  York  when, 
only  eight  years  before,  it  was  no 
larger  than  Geneva. 

Steamers  leave  Geneva  daily, 
and,  by  keeping  along  the  Western 
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shore,    reach    first    the  village   of 
Versoix,  and  next 

Coppet,  where  the  hotels  are 
the  Croix  and  Blanche  Ange.  It 
contains  a  chateau  plainly  built, 
standing  on  an  eminence,  which  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  learned 
Bayle,  who  lived  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Count  Dolina.  The 
minister  Necker,  in  his  last  years, 
also  lived  here  in  retirement. 
Madame  de  Stael,  his  daughter, 
who  lived  long  in  it,  was  also 
buried  here,  with  her  eldest  son 
and  her  father  and  mother.  Dumas 
says:  "At  Coppet  there  was  no 
chattering  porter,  no  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  God  (this  formerly  stood 
at  Ferney),  but  simply  a  beautiful 
park,  where  every  one  may  roam 
at  liberty,  and  a  poor  woman  who 
wept  tears  of  real  sorrow  when 
speaking  of  her  mistress,  and  show- 
ing the  house  she  had  inhabited, 
where  no  trace  of  her  now  remains." 
This  was  in  1832. 

We  pass  on  to  Nyon,  which  con- 
tains a  castle  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  Chateau  de 
Prangues,  a  portion  of  which,  La 
Bergerie,  belongs  to  Prince 
Napoleon.  The  hotels  are  Cou- 
ronne,  Ange.  Yvoire  is  seen  on 
the  opposite  shore.  To  the  left 
may  Be  seen  the  Dole  and  the 
Noir-Mont,  also  a  part  of  the  Dura. 
Bolle  is  the  next  place  gained. 
La  Harpe,  tutor  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.,  was  born  here,  and  an 
obelisk  to  his  memory  is  placed  on 
the  lake  on  a  small  island.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  manufacturing  town 
of 

Morges  (Hotel:  Des  Alpes);  we 
note  its  harbour,  and  from  the 
Castle  of  Vuffleus,  standing  on 
a  height,  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mont 
Blanc  through  a  gap  in  the  moun- 
tain. 

Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lausanne. 
The  hotels  are  *Beau  Bivage,  Ancre. 
Here  Byron,  detained  by  stress  of 
weather,  added,  as  Moore  says, 
another  deathless  association  to 
the  already  immortalized  localities 


of    the    lake     by    writing    "  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

Lausanne.  The  hotels  are  *  Gibbon, 
*Biche  Mont,  and  Faucon.  The 
capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.  Lausanne  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  three  emi- 
nences; from  the  uneven  surfaces 
on  which  the  town  is  built,  the 
streets  are  irregular. 

The  principal  building  is  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Gothic  churches  in  Switzer- 
land. It  was  commenced  in  1235, 
and  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.  in  the  presence  of 
Budolph  of  Hapsburg.  It  is  333 
feet  long.  The  museum,  near  the 
cathedral,  contains  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  some  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  Boman  and  Celtic 
periods.  Napoleon's  Waterloo  saddle 
is  preserved  here.  The  castle,  or- 
namented with  a  tower,  with  four 
turrets  at  its  angles,  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  used  now  for 
the  Town  Hall.  The  Hotel  Gibbon 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  in 
which  Gibbon  wrote  the  last 
volumes  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire."  The 
boulevard  of  Monthenon  is  an 
agreeable  promenade,  planted  with 
avenues  of  fine  trees,  and  on  the 
heights  are  vineyards,  from  which 
a  choice  white  wine  is  made. 

The  mountains  make  an  imposing 
appearance  as  we  proceed  along  to 
Vevay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ve- 
veyse.  The  hotels  are:  *GrandHotel 
de  Vevay,  *Grand  Hotel  de  Lac, 
Monnet,  and  d'Angleterre.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  are  the  tombs 
of  the  English  regicides,  Broughton 
and  Ludlow,  who  died  here  in  exile. 
Omnibuses  from  Vevay  run  to 
Chexbres  to  meet  the  trains  on  the 
line  from  Geneva  to  Berne,  which 
takes  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
North-east  of  Vevay  is  the  chateau 
of  Hauteville,  and  beyond  is  the 
Castle  of  Blonay.  The  school  of 
Bellariac,  patronized  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  families,  is 
close  to  Vevay.    The  Tour  de  Feilz 
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erected  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  near  here.  A  little  further  on 
we  reach  the  village  of 

Clarens,  made  famous  by  Rous- 
seau and  Byron  (Hotels :  Des  Alpes, 
Cygne,  and  Suisse).  Clarens  isin  the 
parish.  Monbreux  is  in  the  parish 
of  Vevay,  and  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  consumptive  patients. 

About  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
beyond  here,  on  an  isolated  rock, 
stands  the  Castle  oe  Chillon. 
Amadeus  IV.  built  the  castle  in 
1238.  It  is  now  the  arsenal  and 
prison.  Chillon,  the  ancient  state 
prison  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  was 
built  in  1250.  The  captivity  of 
Bonnivard  has  given  it  its  great 
fame,  for  Bonnivard  is  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Geneva.  He  was  fastened 
to  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  his 
dungeon,  so  that  he  could  neither 
walk  nor  he  down  except  within  the 
limits  of  his  chain,  and  in  this  con- 
dition he  remained  six  years  hol- 
lowing out  the  stones  beneath  his 
feet  by  constantly  pacing  to  and 
fro  like  some  wild  animal  in  a 
narrow  cage.  At  last  freedom  came 
to  Geneva,  and  with  it  came  free- 
dom for  Geneva's  patient  martyr. 
Byron  visited  this  place  one  beau- 
tiful night  in  the  year  1816,  and 
inscribed  his  name  on  the  pillar. 
About  a  mile  from  here  is 

Villeneuve,  a  town  of  about  1,500 
inhabitants ;  and  one  hour's  further 
travelling  brings  us  to 

Aigle  [Hotel :  *des  Baines),  one 
of  the  most  charming  spots  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  view  from  the  Hotel 
des  Baines  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  hotel  is  most  admirably 
managed  by  Mr.  Chas.  Heinrich, 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  who 
speaks  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man fluently.  The  grounds  of  the 
hotel  are  beautifully  laid  out.  One 
hour's  further  travel  brings  us  to 

Martigny  via  Aigle,  St.  Maurice 
(the  hotel  is  du  Midi),  and  Bex, 
much  esteemed  for  its  saline  baths. 
To  visit  them  will  occupy  half  a 
day.  The  hotel  here  is  the  Grand 
Hotel  de  Salines. 


Route  13. 

GENEVA  TO  MILAN,  BY  THE 
SIMPLON  PASS. 

fcSs^RAVELLERS  desirous  of 
N^idfy  going  over  the  Simplon 
wWj1)  -Pass  are  conveyed  by 
yr©v$?v  boat  from  Geneva  to 
V^K^y  Bouveret,  at  the  lake's 
head,  by  railway  train  to  Sierre, 
and  by  diligence  from  there  to 
Arona  on  the  Lake  Maggiore. 
After  leaving  Bouveret,  Vouvry, 
and  Montney  stations,  we  reach 
St.  Maurice  on  the  Rhone.  The 
hotels  are :  Dent  du  Midi,  Ecu  du 
Valais.  There  is  an  antique  abbey 
here  containing  many  valuable 
relics.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhone  is  the  bath-house  of 
Lavey.  The  hermitage  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sax  stands  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  a  little  further 
on  may  be  seen  the  chapel  of 
Viriolez.  The  valley  here  is 
covered  by  masses  of  rock  and 
gravel,  owing  to  the  fall  of  a  glacier 
in  1835.  Beyond  the  station  of  Ver- 
nagaz  is  the  Fall  oe  Sallanche  ; 
further  on  we  pass  Vernagaz.  The 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gorge  de 
Triente  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and 
as  bridges  have  been  constructed 
over  the  chasm,  visitors  do  well  to 
explore  this  remarkable  fall  for 
themselves.  On  the  right,  before 
reaching  Martigny,  is  La  Baliaz,  a 
ruined  castle  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Peter  of  Savoy;  a  fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
is  here  obtained.  Martigny  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Drause  with  the  Rhone  upon  the 
Simplon  route.  This  and  the  Gorge 
de  Trient  are  the  points  from  which 
excursions  are  made  to  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  either  by  the  Tete 
Noire  or  over  the  Col  de  Balme. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Pierre  a  Voir  is 
a  small  kursaal  and  some  baths. 
(See  also  Route  2.) 

Crossing  the  Rh6ne,  we  reach 
Sion,  a  very  old  Swiss  Bishopric, 
containing  several  churches,  hos- 
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pital,  convent,  and  a  handsome 
cathedral,  adjacent  to  the  bishop's 
palace.  The  three  hills  near  the 
town  are  each  crowned  with  a 
castle,  two  of  which  are  in  ruins. 
The  terminus  of  the  railway  is  at 

S ie RUE.  From  here  diligences 
leave  twice  a  day  for  the  Simplon 
Pass.  Proceeding,  we  reach  that 
part  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Rhone  called  Loueche.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Anni- 
vieres,  on  the  side  of  the  Rhone, 
opposite  Sierre,  are  the  castles  of 
Alt-Ciders  and  Beauregard.  At 
Sunten  the  hotel  is  De  la  Souste. 
From  here  diligences  leave  for  the 
baths  of  Leuk  twice  a  day ;  the 
fare  being  60  frs.  Visp  (Hotel: 
*de  laPoste)is  a  picturesque  village 
.at  the  mouth  of  the  Gorge  of  the 
Dela,  which  is  the  starting-point  for 

Zermatt.  The  hotels  are  :  *Mont 
Cervin,  *du  Mont  Bosa.  It  stands 
in  a  valley  under  the  Matterhorn, 
upwards  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  in  the  midst  "of  pasture 
lands.  Passing  Brieg,  we  ascend 
the  Simplon  road,  and  cross  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Saltine,  leading 
to  G-lys.  At  Brieg  the  hotels  are: 
Three  Crowns,  d'Angleterre. 

The  road,  which  was  carried  out 
by  order  of  Napoleon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  Italy,  winds  to 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  rocks  hav- 
ing been  blasted,  and  vaulted  pas- 
sages formed  through  the  rocks 
wherever  necessary.  Gigantic  ter- 
races, rocky  galleries,  numerous 
i  bridges  and  houses  of  refuge  from 
the  avalanches,  give  the  Simplon 
road  a  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
effect,  which  are  deeply  impressive. 
In  clear  weather  some  of  the  Bur- 
mese Alps  are  visible  from  here. 
The  Schelbet  Gallery  is  95  feet  in 
length.  We  now  enter  upon  the 
widest,  grandest,  and  most  danger- 
ous portion  of  our  route.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  summit,  we 
reach  the  New  Hospice,  founded  by 
Napoleon.  Travellers  entertained 
here  are  expected  to  leave  a  gra- 
tuity.   We  now  reach,  at  a  distance 


of  three  miles  beyond  Simplon,  the 
hotel  Fletschhom,  five  minutes' 
walk  from  which  is  the  bridge  of 
Loivenbach.  Twenty  minutes  will 
enable  us  to  reach  the  confluence 
of  the  Krummbach  with  the 
Quirina.  These  rivers,  after  their 
union,  receiving  the  name  of  Yeri- 
ola.  A  further  walk  of  ten  minutes 
will  bring  you  to  the  hamlet  of 
Goterg,  close  to  which  is  the  gal- 
lery of  Algabi,  where  we  enter  one 
of  the  most  desolate  and  savage- 
looking  glens  in  Switzerland. 

The  famous  gallery  of  Gondo  is  a 
little  beyond  here,  where  a  tablet  of 
marble  records  the  making  of  this 
magnificent  road  by  Napoleon. 
Passing  over  a  spot  where  the 
Frassinone  falls  from  a  considerable 
height  by  a  bridge,  we  soon  after 
reach 

Gondo,  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Italian  frontier.  The  Italian 
custom  house  is  at  Isella  (Hotel: 
Posta).  From  this  spot  the  deli- 
gence  crosses  a  bridge  over  the  Do- 
veria,  passes  the  village  of  Crevola, 
and  descends  into  the  Val  d'Ossola 
in  Italy.  From  here  we  proceed 
to  Domo  d'Ossola,  a  town  of  2,480 
inhabitants  (Hotels :  d'Espagne, 
de  Ville).  Proceeding  along  '  the 
valley  of  the  Tosa  to  Vogogna,  we 
cross  and  recross  the  Tosa,  and 
proceed  to  Strona  at  Gravellona. 
At  Fabiolo  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  perceive  soon 
after,  on  the  lake, 

Bavino  (Hotels  :  Belle  Vue  and 
de  la  Boste).  From  here  the  Bor- 
romean  Islands  may  be  con- 
veniently visited.  We  next  pass 
Stresa,  and  arrive  at  Arona,  where 
we  may  take  train  for  Milan. 

At  Galearate,  on  the  same  line, 
branch  line  runs  to  Varese,  joining 
the  line  from  Turin  to  Milan  at 
Rho. 
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GENEVA  TO  CHAMOUNI. 

J^SvS^O  St.  Martin  or  Sallen- 
V£*|  pV/  ches  diligences  run  Seve- 
rnI^kH  ra^"  ^hnes  a  ^J)  anc^  fr°™. 
noW^Y  there  carriages  are  taken 
^£■4^  ontoChamouni.  Quitting 
Geneva,  with  the  Voirons  visible  on 
our  left,  and  the  Jura  and  the  Cha- 
teau de  Morne  on  our  right,  we 
pass  Chesxe  on  the  Seine,  and  cross 
the  Forcon,  which  divides  Geneva 
from.  Savoy.  Above  the  French  fron- 
tier village  of  Annemasse  we  can 
see  the  Mole  rising  5,800  feet. 
Through  the  valley  of  the  Arve  we 
reach  Nangy  and  Contamines.  The 
Mole  can  be  ascended  from 

Bonneville  {Hotels  :  Couronne, 
Balances).  The  river  Arve  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  having  a  column 
at  one  end,  95  feet  high,  erected  in 
honour  of  Carlo  Felice. 

Cluses. — A  large  trade  is  carried 
on  here  in  the  manufacture  of 
watch  and  clock  movements.  The 
population  is  2,000.  The  hotels  are  : 
Parfaite  Union,  Ecu  cle  France. 
Proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  the  valley  widens,  a  view 
maybe  had  of  the  Grotto  of  Balme, 
a  cave  600  feet  deep  and  750  feet 
above  the  river,  which  is  reached 
from  the  village  Nant  d'Arpenaz. 
The  waterfall  which  we  pass,  five 
miles  beyond  Maglan,  is  considered 
one  of  the  loftiest,  although  not  the 
grandest,  in  Switzerland.  On  the 
left,  we  soon  after  see  the  mountain 
of  Aiguille  cle  Varens,  and  soon 
arrive  at 

St.  Martix.  —  From  the  bridge 
over  the  river  we  obtain  a  splendid 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  the  Dome 
du  Gouter  and  the  Aiguille  du 
Goute.  The  hotels  are :  Croix 
Blanche,  du  Mont  Blanc.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  is  the  town 
of 

Sallexche.  The  hotel  here  is 
called  Belle  Vue.  Travelling  on  by 
the  valley  of  the  Arve,  Servoz 
(Hotel:  VUnivers)  is  reached,  from 


which  a  grand  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  obtained,  and  crossing  the  Dioza 
we  note,  at  Pont  Pelisier,  the  ruined 
castle  of  St.  Michael.  Crossing 
the  bridge  and  traversing  a  steep 
ascent,  we  reach  the  height  of 
Les  Montets,  with  the  Arve  plung- 
ing downwards  at  its  foot,  and 
forming  a  series  of  cascades.  De- 
scending through  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  we  touch  the  village 
of  Les  Ouches.  After  proceeding 
some  distance,  we  cross  the  Arve 
below  the  glacier  cles  Bossons.  We 
soon  arrive  at  Chamouni,  14  miles 
from  Sallenche.  The  hotels  are 
Royal,  Imperial,  Union  d'A?igle- 
terre,  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  beauti- 
ful valley  of  Chamouni,  under  the 
gigantic  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  is 
3,425  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
one  of  the  most  popular  places  in 
Switzerland;  consequently,  if  you 
visit  it  in  August  or  September,  you 
must  engage  your  apartments  in 
advance.  Parties  are  constantly 
arriving  and  departing  ;  guides, 
horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  are  seen 
in  every  direction,  and  the  general 
state  of  bustle  and  excitement  will 
remind  you  of  Saratoga  in  the 
height  of  its  season.  Those  who 
make  the  toilsome  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  will  be  at  an  expense  of  about 
150  dols.  and  endure  dangers  and 
hardships  innumerable  by  the  way. 
The  guides  have  extra  fees  for  the 
more  dangerous  excursions.  The 
ordinary  charges  are  for  a  mule  and 
guide  12  francs  per  day,  but  for  a 
guide  to  visit  the  Jardin,  or  cross 
the  Mer  de  Glace  you  will  pay  the 
man  alone  10  francs  per  day.  To 
Buet  the  charge  is  13,  Grands 
Mulets  40,  and  Col  du  Geants  50. 
A  guide  is  expected  to  go  with  each 
mule.  This  extra  tariff  is  an  in- 
ducement with  the  guides  to  mis- 
represent the  dangers  of  different 
excursions,  and  although  we  would 
recommend  all  gentlemen  travellers 
to  cross  the  Mer  de  Glace,  nervous 
and  timid  ladies  ought  not  to  do  so. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  describing  the  mules 
on  the   occasion    of    her  visit    to 
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Switzerland  in  1858,  says  they  "  are 
the  most  determined  followers  of 
precedent;  every  one  keeps  his  nose 
close  by  the  heels  of  his  predeces- 
sor. The  delicate  point  of  the  whole 
operation  is  therefore  to  keep  the 

first  one  straight Your 

mule  is  evidently  safe  and  stupid  as 
any  Conservative  in  the  country ; 
you  may  be  sure  that  no  erratic 
fares,  no  new  influx  of  ideas,  will 
ever  lead  him  to  desert  the  good  old 
paths  and  tumble-down  precipices." 
Chamouni  is  a  narrow  valley  18 
miles  long, which  is  bounded  on  one 
side,  for  six  or  eight  miles  of  its 
length,  by  Mont  Elanc  and  on  the 
other  by  Mont  Brevent,  the  Arve 
flowing  in  the  middle.  The  side 
of  Mont  Blanc,  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet,  may  be 
compared  to  the  lofty  wall  of  a 
cathedral,  propped  by  buttresses  at 
certain  distances.  These  are  covered 
with  trees,  differing  according  to 
their  height ;  the  first  kind 
being  those  of  the  forest,  which 
shed  their  leaves  each  year;  the 
next  composed  of  pines,thenlarches, 
forest  above  forest  waving  their 
tufty  and  dark  shades,  whilst  the 
interval  between  is  filled  by  a 
glacier.  The  cap  of  snow  which 
covers  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
turned  to  hard  ice  by  successive 
frosts,  extends  on  the  side  of 
Chamouni  like  an  irregular  but 
vast  drapery,  of  which  the  glaciers 
are  the  skirts.  As  the  snow  ac- 
cumulates on  the  top,  it  presses 
upon,  and  pushes  forward  into  the 
valley,  these  glaciers,  which  urge 
before  them,  or  pass  over,  vast  heaps 
of  stones  and  trees.  At  the  edge  of 
the  glaciers  these  masses  of  ice,  hol- 
lowed and  dissolved  underneath  by 
the  heat  of  the  earth,  assume 
various  fantastic  shapes.  Beyond 
this  limit,  however,  the  names  of 
the  principal  glaciers  are  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  Glacier  des  Boissons, 
&c.  The  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
is  covered  with  the  loveliest  and. 
freshest  verdure,  like  that  of  the 
spring;    the   crops   are    luxuriant, 


the  peas  growing  fully  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  grain  very  excellent. 
The  excursions  are  divided  into  twro 
classes — Courses  Ordinaires,  and 
Courses  Extraordinaires — and  the 
charges  for  each  are  fixed  by  a  tariff 
to  be  inspected  at  the  office  of  the 
Guide  en  Chef.  The  guides  must 
be  applied  for  here ;  also  their  names 
are  inscribed  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  charges  are  as  follows: 
Glacier  des  Boisson  and  Casscades 
du  Dad,  4,j  francs ;  Brevent  by 
Plampraz,  8"  francs,  by  the  Flegere, 
10  francs ;  Montauvert,  Mer  de 
Glace,  Chapeau,  and  Flegere, 
in  one  day,  12  francs;  Pierre  de 
l'Echelle,  10  francs;  Jardin  and 
back,  by  Chapeau,  12  francs; 
Martigny,  by  Col  de  Balme  or 
Tete  Noire  (return  included),  12 
francs. 

For  the  Courses  Extraordinaires 
the  charges  are  as  follows :  Ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  100  francs.  Grands 
Mulets  and  back,  in  one  day,  20 
francs.  Courmayeur,  by  the  Col 
du  Geant,  60  francs.  Col  du  Tour 
and  back,  20  francs.  Glacier  excur- 
sions on  the  Mont  Blanc  chain  above 
the  zone  of  vegetation,  per  day,  10 
francs. 

Mont  Blanc — Mont  Blanc,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Europe,  stands 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  Switzer- 
land, 44  miles  south-east  of  Geneva, 
and  67  north-west  by  north  of  Turin. 
It  is  connected  with  a  group  of 
mountains  called  the  Chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  is  crossed  by  three 
passes — one  at  the  Col  du  Geant; 
another  between  the  head  of  the 
Vale  of  Chamouni  and  that  of  Val 
Ferret;  the  third,  andmost  difficult, 
exists  between  the  Alee  Blanche 
and  the  valley  of  La  Contamine, 
south-west  of  Chamouni.  Mont 
Blanc  was  first  ascended  by  a 
mountain  guide  named  Paccard, 
and  another  named  Jacques  Bal- 
mat,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1786. 
Since  then  many  ascents  have  been 
made,  including  that  of  Albert 
Smith  in  1850.  The  rock,  forming 
the  great  mass  of  the  mountain,  is 
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a  talcose  gneiss,  which  -usually  con- 
tains much  mica  also.  Towards 
the  axis  of  the  chain,  the  marked 
foliation  which  distinguishes  these 
rocks  almost  disappears,  and  the 
granitic  structure  is  assumed.  The 
extent  of  the  visible  horizon  from 
the  summit  is  184  miles.  The  snow- 
line of  Mont  Blanc  is  at  the  height 
of  8,500  feet,  but  the  glaciers  de- 
scend into  the  valleys  far  below 
this  height.  Three  ladies  have  had 
the  honour  of  ascending  Mont 
Blanc,  Mdlle.Paradis.Mdlle.  d'Ange- 
ville,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  two 
latter  rose  to  even  a  greater  height 
than  any  male  climber  had  yet 
done,  for  the  guides  lifted  them  over 
their  shoulders.  A  fourth  woman 
also  made  the  ascent,  viz.,  Marie 
Coutet. 

La  Flegere  surmounts  a  chain 
of  mountains  lying  opposite  to 
Mont  Blanc.  On  our  way  to  it  we 
come  almost  under  that  sea  of  ice, 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  with  the  Arve- 
cron  falling  from  it,  cross  the  Arve, 
and  commence  the  ascent,  which 
can  only  be  done  to  a  certain  point 
with  mules,  and  must  be  finished  on 
foot.  The  journey  occupies  about 
five  hours.  Exactly  opposite  La 
Flegere  is 

The  Meb  de  Glace.  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mer  de  Glace  comes 
within  two  miles  of  Chamouni;  and 
where  the  ascent  commences  is 
called  Montanvert,  which  has  an 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  5,724 
feet.  Crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Arve,  in  front  of  the  Boyal  Hotel, 
our  path  soon  after  begins  to  wind 
upwards,  and,  in  about  two  hours, 
or  rather  more,  we  reach  the  little 
inn  on  the  Montanvert,  or  "  Green 
Mountain."  The  Mer  de  Glace  is 
here  seen  in  all  its  grandeur.  Mrs. 
Stowe  thus  describes  it :  "  Here  a 
scene  opened  upon  us  never  to  be 
forgotten.  From  the  distant  gorge 
of  the  everlasting  Alpine  ranges 
issued  fourth  an  ocean  tide,  in  wild 
and  dashing  commotion,  just  as  we 
have  seen  the  waves  upon  the 
broad  Atlantic,  but  all  motionless 


as  chaos  when  smitten  by  the  mace 
of  death,  and  yet  not  motionless  ! 
This  denser  medium,  this  motion- 
less mass,  is  never  at  rest.  This 
flood  moves  on  as  it  seems  to  move; 
these  waves  are  actually  uplifting 
out  of  the  abyss  as  they  seem  to 
lift ;  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
time  of  motion,  the  rate  of  change. 
These  prodigious  blocks  of  granite, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  thick,  which  seem  to  float  on 
this  grim  sea  of  ice,  do  float,  and 
are  slowly  drifting,  drifting  down 
into  the  valley  below,  where,  in  a 
few  days,  they  must  arrive."  The 
Mer  de  Glace  ends  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  in  what  is  called 

The  Glacier  de  Boisson,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  the  path 
leading  up  Mont  Blanc,  occupies 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
journey  from  Chamouni.  You  take 
the  path  commencing  at  the  village 
des  Bossons,  leading  eastward,  be- 
side a  stream,  and  through  a  fir 
wood. 

Le  Chapeatj  is  reached  by  cross- 
ing the  Mer  de  Glace,  a  difficult 
and  somewhat  dangerous  journey, 
which,  by  dint  of  clambering  and 
slipping,  if  got  over,  affords  the 
tourist  a  glorious  reward.  A  modern 
writer  thus  describes  the  view  : 

"But  a  few  minutes  later,  when 
we  reached  the  Chapeau  and  little 
Alpine  cottage,  sheltered  by  a  rock 
in  the  shape  of  a  hat  crown,  and 
seated  upon  a  wooden  bench  in  the 
cheerful  sunshine,  with  my  young 
friend's  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I 
felt  so  unspeakably  thankful  to  have 
overcome  all  the  perils  of  the  way, 
that  I  could  not  do  other  than  share 
Louise's  delight  over  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  which  the  Mer  de 
Glace  presented;  for  at  this  place 
the  pressure  from  above  has  caused 
the  ice  to  mass  itself  together  and 
to  assume  the  most  remarkable 
forms.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  stream 
of  ice-witches  and  hobgoblins,  with 
their  children  and  bag  and  baggage, 
on  their  journey  to — the  lowest 
pit!    Here   a  great  giantess,  with 
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three  daughters,  in  hoods,  shawls, 
and  crinolines,  are  advancing  ma- 
jestically forward ;  there  a  whole 
procession  of  grey  nuns;  here  monks 
without  heads ;  there  giants  in 
berserker  mood,  and  yonder  a  castle 
of  ice,  with  many  towers,  like  an 
immense  artichoke,  with  its  points 
somewhat  turning  inward.  In 
general  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
figures  of  the  Mer  de  Clace  resemble 
the  forms  and  peaks  of  the  circum- 
jacent mountains.  Saussure  saw, 
from  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc, 
groups  of  its  pyramids  and  needles, 
like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke, 
turning  inward  toward  the  middle. 
Imagine  to  yourself  all  this  crowd 
of  dirty  grey  ice-witches,  little  and 
big  hobgobiins,  now  in  fantastical 
groups,  now  a  solitary  lofty  figure, 
among  towers,  columns,  ruins,  as 
of  a  demolished  city." 

The  mules  are  usually  brought 
round  to  re-meet  the  tourist  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chapeau. 

The  Jardin  is  reached  from  Mon- 
tanvert  by  a  journey  of  about 
fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  course 
of  it,  you  traverse  the  Mer  de  Glace 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Seracs  de 
Talefre.. 

The  Aiguille  Verte  stands  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Aiguille 
dArgentiere  and  the  Aiguille  du 
Dru. 


MONTANVERT  TO  THE  MER  DE  GLACE 
AND  THE  CHAPEAU. 

Montanvert  is  a  subordinate 
mountain  on  the  right  side  of  the 
vallejr,  from  whence  can  be  ob- 
tained a  fine  view  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  which  has  been  compared  to 
a  raging  sea  suddenly  frozen  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  storm.  Its  ex- 
tent is  four  leagues  in  length,  and 
two  miles  in  breadth.  It  terminates 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bois,  the  upper  part 
forming  two  branches,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud, 


and  the  other  the  Glacier  du  Geant. 
Mules  can  travel  from  Chamouni 
to  Montanvert,  but  travellers  desi- 
rous of  crossing  the  Mer  de  Glace 
may  send  their  mules  to  meet 
them  at  the  Chapeau,  but  it  is  ad- 
visable for  each  person  to  retain 
a  guide. 

The  Jardin. — This  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Chamouni  in  13,  or 
from  Montanvert  in  Ih,  hours.  This 
Jardin  is  a  steep  rock  rising  from 
the  midst  of  a  glacier,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  sum- 
mer a  few  flowers  bloom  upon  it. 
The  road  continues  from  the  Mer 
de  Glace  to  the  Seracs  de  Talefre, 
after  which  the  tourist  has  to 
scramble  over  rocks,  and  each  per- 
son requires  a  guide. 

The  Flegere. — This  excursion 
can  be  best  done  on  horseback,  and 
occupies  between  five  and  six  hours. 
Following  the  zig-zag  path  through 
a  forest  of  larch  and  fir  trees,  we 
reach  the  Flegere,  which  is  covered 
with  verdure  and  watered  by  several 
springs.  There  is  a  small  chalet 
for  refreshment  a  little  above  the 
cross  which  indicates  the  highest 
point.  From  this  spot  we  ob- 
tain a  fine  view  of  entire  valley, 
embracing  every  glacier  in  it,  and 
the  general  range  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  summit  of  which  is  seen  on  the 
right.  The  Aiguille  Verte,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,432  feet,  stands  out 
plainly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the 
Aiguille  du  Dru  and  the  Aiguille 
d'Argentiere.  The  termination  of 
the  glacier  of  Argentiere,  whence  a 
branch  of  the  Arve  issues,  is  also 
visible,  and  there  is  a  view  of  the 
Col  de  Balme. 

An  excursion  may  be  made,  should 
the  weather  be  fine,  to  the  Col  de 
Balme,  where  the  summit  of  the 
pass  is  more  than  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Upon  these  moun- 
tains a  dense  fog  sometimes  settles 
for  days.  It  was  by  this  passage 
that  the  brave  Henri  Arnaud,  with 
his  800  Waldenses,  passed  in  the 
midst  of  a  winter  storm  to  re-people 
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their  native  valleys.  An  excursion 
may  also  be  made  from  here  to  the 
T§te  Noire  and  back  in  nine  hours. 
It  is  reached  by  passing  through 
scenery  of  a  wildly  savage  and 
romantic  character,  and  crossing 
bridges  over  torrents  and  passing 
from  one  mountain  to  another.  The 
roads  about  Tete  Noire  are  many 
of  them  extremely  dangerous.  Re- 
freshment may  be  had  at  the  village 
of  Trient,  from  the  summit  of 
which  Mont  Brevent,  Mont  Blanc, 
and  its  Aiguilles  may  be  best  seen. 
The  excursion  is  arduous,  but  mules 
are  available  as  high  as  Planpraz, 
where  there  is  a  chalet. 


Route  15. 

MARTIGNY     TO      CHAMOUNI, 
BY  THE  TETE  NOIRE. 

Proceeding-,  we  leave 

'HiijjgMf  MartignyandMartigny-le- 
IflYof^  Bourg,  cross  the  Drance, 
ascend  by  a  pleasant 
foliage-shaded  path,  by 
vineyards  and  meadows,  and  keep- 
ing to  the  right,  we  presently 
reach  the  village  of  La  Fontaine. 
Leaving  Sarmieux  and  still  bear- 
ing to  the  right,  we  reach  Chavans 
en  Haut.  At  Col  de  Trient  is  a 
small  inn.  On  the  other  side  as 
we  descend  is  the  road  to  Cha- 
mouni  over  the  Col  de  Balme. 
Through  a  forest,  and  over  a  moun- 
tain stream  flowing  from  the  Glacier 
de  Trient,  we  reach  the  village  of 
Trient,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
precipices.  Passing  Trient,  our  way 
lies  through  the  forest  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  Hotel  de  la 
Tete  Noire  is  a  convenient  resting- 
place  for  tourists.  The  road  which 
was  formerly  by  a  dangerous  pass 
called  the  Mauvais  Pas,  is  now  tun- 
nelled through  the  rock.  Through 
a  romantic  gorge  we  next  reach  the 
Hotel  de  la  Cascade  Barberine. 
The  famous  cascade  is  reached  by  a 
side  path   which   travellers    often 


miss  because  it  is  off  the  grand  route, 
and  gives  the  guides  some  additional 
trouble.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest 
waterfalls  in  Switzerland.  The 
torrent  of  water  comes  down  from 
the  glaciers  of  the  Buet  and  makes 
a  sudden  and  most  terrific  plunge 
sheer  over  the  precipice  into  a 
black  jagged  mountain  gorge.  You 
may  carefully  look  down  into  the 
roaring  depth,  see  the  cataract; 
strike,  and  the  wild  conflict  of  its 
waters.  This  place  is  about  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  hotel.  Going 
through  the  villages  of  Val  Orsine 
and  Couteraie,  we  approach  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  of  Berard  on 
the  right,  where  the  torrent  of  the 
Eau  Noire  descends.  Through  the 
gorge  of  the  Montets,  we  reach  Ar- 
gentiere,  where  the  Glacier  of  Argen- 
tine comes  down  between  the 
Aiguilles  d'Argentiere  and  du 
Tour.  Passing  onward  by  Tines 
and  Les  Pres,  or  Praz,  we  reach, 
after  a  walk  of  some  nine  hours' 
length,  Chamouni.  Travellers  who 
prefer  the  route  by  Col  de  Balme, 
which  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  as  it  commands  the  most 
perfect  of  all  views,  both  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  vale  of  Chamouni, 
with  all  the  other  mountain  ridges 
on  every  side.  Here  is  a  spot 
7,000  feet  high,  from  which  to  see  a 
mountain,  descending  beneath,  and 
ascending  above,  16,000  feet  high. 
{Hotels:  Pavilion  du  Col  de  Balme, 
Suisse.)  There  is  a  solitary  chalet 
on  the  summit  of  the  Col,  which  is 
opened  as  an  inn  during  the  tourist 
season.  The  picture  spread  out 
before  you  from  this  height  is  a 
glorious  one  indeed.  The  beautiful 
and  far  extending  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni is  visible  from  end  to  end. 
Far  down  below  you  are  fleecy 
clouds  far  above  the  meadows,  vil- 
lages, and  winding  paths,  amongst 
which  runs  the  river  like  a  thread 
of  glistening  silver.  Mont  Blanc, 
on  the  right  of  the  valley,  with  its 
crevasses  and  sublime  summit,  is 
here  seen  in  all  the  full  dignity  of 
its  isolated  superiority. 
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VISP  TO  ZEEMATT. 

-g'OME  distance  along  the 
'■^  right  hank,  and  crossing 
the  Visp,  we  reach  Stal- 
den  {Hotel :  Traube), 
where  the  Gomer-Visp 
joins  the  Saaser-Visp.  From  Visp 
we  proceed  to  the  village  of  St. 
Nicholas  [Hotels:  Croix  Blanche, 
Soleil), where  tourists  who  arrive  late 
spend  the  night.  We  now  proceed 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to 
Randa,  near  the  point  where  the 
glacier  of  Bies  descends  from  the 
Weisshorn.  Further  on  we  pass 
through  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
and  from  there  we  soon  reach 

Zermatt  {Hotels:  *Mont  Bosa, 
*Mont  Cerviri),  from  which  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  excur- 
sions may  be  made.  Above  us 
here  rises  the  Matterhorn,  14,705 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  covered, 
with  the  exception  of  its  peak, 
by  glaciers.  From  the  hotel 
on  the  Riffelberg,  five  miles  from 
Zermatt,  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Gb'rner  Grat  may  be  ascended,  and 
the  Gorner  glacier  visited.  Horses 
can  be  hired  at  11  francs,  and  an 
attendant,  for  one  franc  per  day 
each. 

Route  17. 

MARTIGNY  TO  THE  GREAT 
ST.  BERNARD. 

fT  the  mere  mention  of 
j  St.  Bernard,  the  mind 
i  reverts  to  the  first  Na- 
poleon, whose  passage 
with  his  army,  artillery, 
ani  baggage,  in  the  May  of  1800, 
over  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  is  so 
memorable  a  feat  in  the  annals  of 
■military  enterprise.  The  reader 
may  remember  how  they  unlocked 
their  cannon  from  their  stocks,  and 
dragged  them  with  them  packed  in 
the  trunks  of  hollow  trees.  Leav- 
ing   Martigny     and    Martigny-le- 


Bourg  behind  us  as  before,  we  cross 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drance,  and 
ascend  to  Bouvernier,  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  Galerie  de  la  Mon- 
noye,  where  stand  some  ruins  of  a 
monastery  which  was  destroyed  by 
an  irruption  of  the  lake  in  1818. 
Dumas,  in  his  "  Glacier  Land,"  has 
some  amusing  anecdotes  connected 
with  this  route.  Four  heroes  have 
made  this  locality  memorable — 
Hannibal,  Charlemagne,  Francis  I., 
and  Napoleon — Charlemagne  and 
Napoleon  passed  to  conquest,  Han- 
nibal and.  Francis  to  defeat. 
Through  a  very  picturesque  por- 
tion of  the  pass  we  reach 

Obsiebes  {Hotel:  cles  Alpes),  a 
village  situated  where  the  Val  de 
Ferret  opens  into  the  Val  d'En- 
tremont.  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery  at  Orsieres  deserves  a  long 
description,  the  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  the  cultivation  far  up  the 
mountain  sides,  sometimes  to  their 
very  summits,  being  remarkable. 
Villages  and  chalets  creep  so  far 
up  the  heights  that  you  wonder  if 
their  inhabitants  ever  visit  the 
world  beneath  them.  We  next 
reach 

Liddes  {Hotels:  de  V  Union, 
d'Angleterre),  where  mules  may  be 
procured  for  ascending  to  the  Hos- 
pice (charge,  six  francs).  In  the 
dingy  village  of  St.  Pierre  is  a 
church  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  has  a  Roman  milestone 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  its  tower. 
It  was  here  that  Napoleon  slipped 
from  his  mule  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  tremendous  precipice,  and 
was  saved  by  his  guide,  who 
clutched  him  by  the  coat,  which, 
fortunately  for  himself,  was  stout 
enough  to  bear  the  test.  The 
mountains  are  here  hung  with  ver- 
dure in  parts,  although  in  other 
parts  the  crags  and  rocky  cliffs  and 
pinnacles  are  all  grimly  bare  and 
desolate. 

We  here  see  a  pillar  set  up  on  the 
crest  of  the  St.  Bernard  Pass  to  the 
memory  of  the  younger  Constan- 
tine.   The  way  formerly  led  through 
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the  forest,  across  rocks  and  the 
stumps  of  trees,  so  that  Bonaparte 
and  his  army  must  have  had  a 
terribly  difficult  march  over  the 
precipices  of  St.  Pierre.  Our  way 
takes  us  through  rugged,  difficult 
defiles,  across  rich  mountain  pas- 
turages, watered  by  streams  from 
the  glaciers. 

We  pass  the  forest,  the  defile  of 
Cherrayre,  the  chalets  of  Proz,  and 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
arrive  at  the  plain  of  Proz,  ascend- 
ing through  a  gorge  called  the  de- 
file of  Marengo.  In  about  two 
hours  we  reach 

Cantine  de  Pboz,  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  George  B.  Cheever, 
is  "the  last  habitable  spot  in  a 
most  desolate  defile,  utterly  bare 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  gloomy  and 
wild,  just  where  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard  com- 
mences." 

Over  snow  and  ice  our  path 
follows  the  edges  of  precipices, 
runs  up  steep  declivities,  and 
crosses  the  torrent,  the  way  being 
marked  here  and  there  with  a  few 
wooden  poles,  and  by  little  stone 
huts,  in  which  storm-overtaken 
travellers,  who  would  otherwise 
probably  perish,  may  seek  refuge. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  Alpine  flowers  which  rise  here 
amidst  snow  and  ice  to  beautify 
our  path.  "  Sudden  and  grateful 
to  the  lonely  traveller,"  says 
Cheever,  "  is  the  sight  from  the 
Alpine  side  of  the  Hospice,  for  its 
stone  steps  hang  down  almost  over 
'deep  precipitous  gulfs,  where  a 
tourmente  might  bury  you  for  ever, 
even  with  the  sweet  chime  of  the 
chapel  bell  dying  on  your  ear  amid 
the  tempest ;  so  near  one  might 
come  to  the  refuge,  and  yet  be  lost. 
.For  here  storms  arise  almost  as 
sudden  as  Indian  hurricanes,  and 
whirling  mists  spring  up,  like  dense, 
dark  fogs."  The  deep,  dark,  little 
lake  before  the  Hospice,  although 
it  is  on  the  warmer,  southern,  or 
Italian  side,  remains  frozen  up  to 
the  month  of  July,  and  in  Septem- 


ber is  frozen  again.  In  some 
seasons  it  never  thaws.  No  charge 
is  made  to  those  who  accept  the 
shelter  of  the  Guest  Hall,  where  a 
pleasant  wood  fire  is,  summer  and 
winter,  always  cheerfully  burning, 
and  books,  with  a  piano  and  music, 
are  provided  for  their  amusement ; 
but  alms  are  expected  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  tronc,  or  alms-box, 
and  he  would  be  a  churl  indeed  who 
failed  to  properly  recognize  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  his 
comfortable  reception  in  so  utterly 
,  dreary  and  desolate  a  spot.  The 
Hospice  is  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  Pass,  8,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  shelter- 
ing 300  persons,  although  five  or 
six  hundred  sometimes  receive 
succour  in  a  single  day.  Some- 
times the  snow  drifts  encircle  the 
walls  of  the  Hospice  to  the  height  of 
40  feet.  The  monastery  was  founded 
about  962,  according  to  some,  by  St. 
Bernard  of  Menthon;  other  tradi- 
tions ascribe  its  origin  to  Charle- 
magne. 

The  duties  of  the  Hospice  are  dis- 
charged by  ten  or  twelve  Augustine 
monks,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
serving-brothers  called  Maronniers, 
and  they  remain  at  the  Hospice 
only  for  a, limited  term.  In  general, 
the  brotherhood  consists  of  young 
recruits,  whose  vigorous  constitu- 
tions can  bear  but  for  a  few  years 
the  constant  cold  and  the  keen  air 
of  these  desolate  heights.  They 
enter  the  brotherhood  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  with  a  vow  which  binds 
them  to  it  for  fourteen  years.  Their 
time  is  largely  occupied  in  the  daily 
exercises  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
numerous  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  worship.  They 
have  a  nice  cha|oel,  adorned  with 
paintings.  The  bedrooms  for 
strangers  are  very  neat  and  com- 
fortable. The  register  of  the  names 
of  visitors  abounds  with  interesting 
autographs.  In  a  hall  adjoining 
the  strangers'  refectory,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  medals  and  antique  coins, 
with  some  portraits,  paintings,  and 
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engravings.  We  may  note  as 
curious  that  water  boils  here  at 
about  187°  Fahr.,  instead  of  at  212° 
as  usual,  consequently  it  takes 
nearly  as  long  again  to  boil  meat 
here  as  it  does  in  "the  regions  be- 
low." On  the  other  hand,  it  takes 
less  time  to  boil  water  for  tea,  or  to 
cook  an  egg.  The  famous  dogs  of 
St.  Bernard  are  animals  of  extra- 
ordinaryintelligence,wThose  humane 
offices  in  rescuing  lost  travellers 
from  death,  or  guiding  others 
through  storm  and  darkness  to  the 
shelter  of  the  Hospice,  seem  to  be 
a  positive  source  of  intense  pleasure 
and  delight  to  them.  They  go  out 
with  the  brethren,  having  food  and 
cordials  fastened  about  their  necks, 
and,  being  able  to  reach  dangerous 
spots  inaccessible  to  men,  are  of 
great  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

The  original  name  of  this  moun- 
tain was  Mons  Jovis,  from  a  temple 
of  Jupiter,  which  stood  there,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced. 
Visitors  who  come  here  are  always 
invited  to  see 

The  Morgue,  a  building  of  solemn 
and  extraordinary  character,  where 
the  dead  bodies  of  lost  travellers 
are  preserved.  What  a  spectacle  is 
that  which  here  presents  itself  as 
we  look  through  the  large,  open 
windows  of  the  vast,  sombre  vault ! 
A  sight  more  singular  or  more  hor- 
rible could  not  be  imagined.  We 
behold  a  large,  low  hall,  lit  by  a 
single  window;  the  ground  covered 
with  a  bed  of  dust  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep  —  human  dust !  This  dust, 
which  seemed  like  the  dense  waves 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  that  supports  the 
heaviest  objects  on  its  surface,  is 
strewed  with  a  multitude  of  bones 
— human  bones  !  And  upon  these 
bones — some  erect,  some  crouched 
against  the  wall,  grouped  with  the 
strange  intelligence  of  chance,  each 
with  the  expression,  or  in  the 
attitude  in  which  death  had  sur- 
prised them ;  on  their  knees,  or 
with  outstretched  arms,  or  heads 
lifted  to  heaven,  or  the  fists  clenched 


and  face  bent  down  —  are  150 
corpses  with  set  teeth  and  wide 
open  eyes,  and  in  the  middle  of 
them  a  woman,  a  poor  woman  fro- 
zen to  death  in  the  act  of  suckling 
a  child,  and  looking  now,  in  the 
ghastly  circle  that  surrounds  her, 
like  a  statue  of  maternal  love.  Du- 
mas says :  "The  chamber  contained 
all  this  human  dust,  bones,  corpses; 
and  at  the  window  of  this  chamber, 
in  the  full  light  of  the  bright  sun, 
were  a  group  of  young,  fair,  female 
faces,  in  which  flashed  the  life 
of  scarcely  twenty  years,  contem- 
plating the  livid  forms  in  which 
life  had  been  extinct  for  ages. 
Strange  contrast !  one  that  will 
ever  haunt  my  brain  ;  ever !  that 
poor  dead  mother  suckling  her 
dead  child  !  What  more  can  I  say 
of  St.  Bernard  ?  There  are  a  church 
and  a  chapel,  and  the  tomb  of  De- 
saix,  and  a  slab  of  marble,  with  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Napoleon, 
and  a  thousand  other  thing« 
besides.  But,  mark  me :  go  and 
see  all  these  things  before  you 
visit  the  dead-house,  and  see  the 
poor  frozen  mother  and  her 
child !" 

A  famous  Alpine  tourist,  Mr. 
Latrobe,  says :  "  For  the  sake  of 
giving  an  idea,  however  rude,  of 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  Alps, 
I  have  attempted  to  add  a  scale,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
of  the  superficial  appearances  of 
the  different  heights.  Above  10,000 
feet,  which  is  commonly  considered 
the  limit  of  eternal  snow,  rise  the 
summits  of  the  high  central  chain 
of  primitive  mountains,  presenting 
in  general  very  sharp  and  pre- 
cipitous outlines,  and  covered  with 
the  accumulated  burden  of  centu- 
ries, except  in  parts  where  the 
rocks  are  too  perpendicular  for  the 
snow  to  settle.  From  these  descend 
the  glaciers,  commonly  so  called, 
from  various  heights  to  an  average 
level  of  above  2,800  or  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea  : — 
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10,000.     Snow  never  melts. 

9,000.  Patches  of  snow  often  re- 
maining unmelted  for 
years. 

8,500.  )  -o  , 

8  000   I  Bare  roc^s- 

7,500.  j  Eock  and  natches  of  pas- 

7,000.  ]      ture. 

6,500.  Much  rock;  highest  pine 
forests ;  scattered  pas- 
tures, and  chalets. 

5,500.  Eich  pastures  during  the 
height  of  summer ; 
chalets. 

5,000.  Belt  of  pine  forests.  To 
this  level  the  country- 
is  often  covered  with 
snow  from  storms  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

4,000.    Pastures  and  innumerable 

5,000.  To  this  level  the  glaciers 
mostly  descend  from  the 
flanks  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Alps  to  the 
heads  of  the  valleys. 

2,500.     Many  mineral  springs. 

2,000.  Pines,  but  few  forest  trees  ; 
broken  trees. 

1,000.  Level  of  the  hamlets, 
lakes  and  vineyards, 
corn  lands,  villages,  &c. 

Eesuming  our  journey,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  pretty  little  Italian 
town  of 

Aosta,  which  was  formerly  called 
Cordelles  (Hotels  :  du  Mont  Blanc, 
Couronne,  Ecu  du  Valais).  This 
town  was  the  Augusta  Praetoria  of 
the  Eomans.  It  is  encircled  by 
mountains  whose  sides  are  clothed 
with  vineyards,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  7,700.  There  are  many  in- 
teresting Mediaeval  bouses  here,  and 
some  important  Eoman  remains 
— a  Triumphal  Arch,  with  ten  Co- 
rinthian columns,  commemorating 
the  taking  of  the  city  by  Augustus. 
Near  it  is  a  gateway,  called  the 
Port  de  la  Trinite,  and  a  partially- 
buried  Eoman  bridge,  which  once 
crossed  the  Buttier.    John  Calvin 
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resided  at  Aosta  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  1541.  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  born  here.  This  district 
is  noted  for  its  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral products.  A  Meteorological 
Observatory  has  been  established 
here. 


Eoute  18. 

GENEVA  TO  BALE,  BY  FEEY- 
BUEG  AND  BEENE. 

MONGST  the  many  de- 
lightful excursions  to  be 
made  from  Geneva,  is  that 
to  Bale,  which  we  shall 
next  describe. 
Quitting  that  great  jeweller's 
shop,  Geneva,  by  a  railway  which 
skirts  the  north  shore  of  the  lake, 
the  first  station  we  reach  is  Coppet, 
ascending  towards  the  Jura.  In 
proportion  as  you  rise  from  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  every 
part  of  the  landscape  becomes  more 
beautiful.  The  Chateau,  at  Coppet, 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  residence 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  her  father, 
M.  Necker.  The  room  in  which  the 
authoress  composed  many  of  her 
works  used  to  be  shown,  together 
with  the  desk,  stained  with  the  ink 
of  her  eloquent  pen,  and  the  bed  on 
which  she  expired.  In  the  grounds 
is  a  chapel  where  she  and  her  father 
are  buried.  Here  also  her  son  died. 
From  Nyon  (the  Eoman  Novi- 
dunum),  there  is  a  carriage  road  up 
the  hills  to  St.  Cergues,  from  which 
spot  the  ascent  of  the  Dole  may  be 
made. 

The  next  station  is  Eolle 
(Hotels :  Couronne,  Tete  Noire), 
where  the  celebrated  wine,  called 
La  Cote,  is  produced.  The  heights 
of  Meillerie  and  the  opening  of 
the  Valais  here  confront  us. 

Morges  next  greets  us  (Hotel; 
La  Couronne).  This  is  a  town  of 
2,900  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
lake.  Here  the  Castle  of  Vufflens 
was  built,  says  tradition,  by  Queen 
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Bertha,  in  the  tenth  century.  At 
Bussigny  Junction,  the  railway  to 
Yverdun  and  Neuchatel  joins  the 
Geneva  line.  The  train,  however, 
generally  goes  on  to  Lausanne. 

Leaving  the  Lausanne  Station, 
we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
and  the  mountains  beyond.  Plung- 
ing into  a  tunnel,  we  pass  through 
it,  and  arrive  at — 

Chexbres-Vbvay,  from  whence 
we  reach  Bomont,  overlooking  the 
Glane.  The  old  castle  here  is  that 
of  the  kings  of  Burgundy,  dating 
back  to  the  tenth  century.  The 
Kingdom  of  Burgundy  anciently 
included  all  the  western  part  of 
Switzerland.  Beyond  Bomont 
stands  the  nunnery  of  La  FilleDieu. 
We  next  reach 

Friburg  (Hotels:  Zaliringer Hof, 
dc  Freyburg).  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  and 
has  a  population  of  10,600.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  united  by 
four  bridges,  one  being  a  suspension 
bridge,  906  feet  long,  at  a  height 
above  the  stream  of  175  feet.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Saarine,  another  suspension  bridge 
spans  the  Gorge  of  Gotteron.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  building  belong- 
ing to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has 
an  organ  with  7,800  pipes  and  67 
stops,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  may  be  heard 
on  every  evening  except  Satur- 
days and  the  eve  of  holidays,  from 
8  to  9.  Tickets  arc  issued  for  the 
performance,  which  cost  one  franc 
each,  and  may  be  had  at  the  hotels. 
The  tower  of  the  church,  386  feet- 
high,  is  distinguisbed  for  its  ele- 
gance. Some  curious  reliefs  em- 
blematical of  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Heaven  and  Hell,  appear  on  the 
portal.  The  Byzantine  Church,  in 
the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  a  dome, 
is  also  interesting,  and  so  is  the  Ca- 
puchin Church,  which  contains  a 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  An- 
uibale  Caracci.  We  may  also  men- 
tion   the  church    of   the  Barefoot 


Monks,  the  Jesuit  College,  the 
Lyceum,  the  Jesuit  Church,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  remarkable  old 
building,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of 
Zahringen,  the  founders  of  Berne. 
A  lime  tree  in  the  chief  square  is 
said  to  have  been  planted  in  1476, 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Morat. 

In  the  street  called  Court  Chemin, 
leading  from  the  river  to  the  upper 
town,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
on  the  roofs  of  some  of  its  houses  is 
the  pavement  of  the  street  above. 
Another  curious  thing  is  that  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  town 
speak  French,  those  of  the  lower 
town  speak  German.  Leaving  Frey- 
burg, we  cross  the  Saarine  over  a 
viaduct  260  feet  high,  and  in  due 
time  arrive  at  the  capital  of  the 
Bernois  canton. 

Berne  (22  miles  from  Bale)  with  a 
population  of  over  29,360,  is  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  lofty  promon- 
tory, 1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  the  winding  Aar,  on 
three  sides.  Berne  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Uri-Unterwalden  and 
Lucerne,  on  the  north  by  Aargau 
;md  Solthurn,  on  the  west  by  the 
Jura  Mountains,  Fribourg,  and 
Vaud,  and  on  the  south  by  Valais 
and  its  capital ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
regularly  built  towns  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  massive 
structures,  resting  upon  arcades, 
lined  with  shops, and  furnish  covered 
walks  adorned  with  numerous  foun- 
tains. The  environs  possess  fine 
promenades,  and  from  the  platform 
on  which  the  Cathedral  stands,  the 
view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  is  very 
fine,  six  of  the  most  celebrated 
peaks  being  visible  when  the  air  is 
clear.  (Hotels:  *Bernerhof,  *J3eIU- 
vue, and  Faucon.)  The  Cathedralis 
a  remarkably  fine  Gothic  structure, 
the  building  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  1457,  by  Matthias  Heins, 
of  whom  the  following  terrible  story 
is  told.  One  of  the  architects  whose 
plans  for  this  building  had  been  re- 
jected expressing  a  wish  to  examine 
the  upper  portion,  was  conducted  for 
2  E 
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that  purpose  to  the  platform  by  Mat- 
thias, on  the  loftiest  point  of  which, 
while  crossing  a  narrow  plank,  he 
was  precipitated  to  the  ground  a 
depth  of  60  feet  and  killed,  his  rival 
said  by  accident,  tradition  says 
purposely  and  through  jealousy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,the  supposed  murderer 
finished  the  cathedral,  and  his  first 
work  was  that  of  erecting  a  splendid 
statue  to  his  unfortunate  rival  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell.  At  the 
principal  entrance  are  sculptured 
groups,  one  of  which  represents  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  another  the 
"Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  Here  is 
a  monument  to  Duke  Berthold,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  a  duke  of 
Zceringen,  who  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
name  to  give  the  town,  resolved  that 
it  should  bear  that  of  the  first  beast 
killed  at  a  grand  hunting.  The  first 
killed  chanced  to  be-  a  stag,  btrt 
Barthold  would  not  give  his  fine 
strong  warlike  town  the  name  of 
anything  so  easily  frightened.  The 
stag  therefore  stood  for  nothing, 
and  the  next  was  a  fierce  old  bear, 
whose  name  the  town  now  bears, 
Berne,  or  Baer  in  German,  signify- 
ing bear. 

The  bear  is  consequently  in 
especial  favour  in  this  city,  wThich 
has  its  effigy  for  its  arms;  and  his 
figure  is  perpetually  recurring  to 
the  eye.  The  Bear's  Ditch,  near  the 
Aarburg  Gate,  is  a  menagerie  of 
these  animals,  maintained  at  the 
public  charge.  The  French  took 
away  the  bears  to  Paris,  and  their 
restoration  was  one'of  the  first  cares 
of  the  citizens  upon  the  return  of 
peace.  On  a  fountain  in  the  Street 
of  Justice,  the  canton  is  represented 
in  a  militant  attitude  by  the  effigy 
of  a  bear  in  armour,  with  sword, 
belt,  and  banner.  Another  fountain 
has  a  bear  attending  a  cross-bowman 
as  his  squire,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  Berne  is?  or  was,  a 
stone  bearing  this  simple  inscription 
in  Old  German  : 

<£rst  §aet  pier  <#hiu- 
["Here  the  first  Bear  was  taken."] 


In  the  Zeitglockenthurm,  or  clock- 
tower,  here  is  one  of  those  com- 
plicated and  quaint  old  clocks  to  the 
construction  of  which  an  ingenious 
mechanician  of  the  fifteenth  century 
consecrated  his  life,  which  stands 
between  two  other  watch-towers  in 
the  Justice  Street.  "When  it  strikes, 
the  cock  surmounting  it  claps  his 
wings  and  crows,  whereupon  out 
come  four  other  puppets  represent- 
ing the  four  Evangelists,  each  with 
a  little  hammer.  Another  strikes 
the  hour  on  a  bell,  and  forthwith  a 
number  of  bears  playing  musical 
instruments  emerge  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  clock,  and  having  paid 
their  duty  to  an  enthroned  figure, 
who  at  every  stroke  opens  his  mouth 
and  inclines  his  sceptre,  retire  with 
carbines  on  shoulders  and  flags 
flying  most  grandly  but  quite 
comically.  In  1828,  Berne  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  Kudolph  of 
Hapsburg.  In  1405  the  whole  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1835  its 
fortifications  were  destroyed,  and 
up  to  1847  the  federal  diet  held  its 
sessions  in  it  alternately  with  Zurich 
andLucerne.  Since  that  time  Berne 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  Government. 
Here  was  born  Haller,  to  whom 
there  is  a  monument  in  the  Botanic 
gardens.  Amongst  the  chief  build- 
ings unnamed  above  are  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  Hall  of  the  Federal 
Council,  the  Mint,  the  Bank,  the 
Observatory,  the  Public  Library, 
the  Great  Hospital,  the  Arsenal,  and 
the  Orphan  House.  The  promenade 
or  terrace  within  the  town  affords 
one  of  the  most  delightful  prospects 
in  the  world.  A  fiery  horse  once 
leaped  with  its  rider  from  here  a 
depth  of  108  feet.  Strange  to  add, 
the  horse  only  was  killed,  and  the 
rider  was  pastor  of  the  church  for 
30  years  after. 

Quitting  Berne,  we  cross  the  Aar, 
reach  the  town  of  Burgdorf,  which 
has  about  3,500  inhabitants,  with 
large  well-built  houses,  hospital, 
schools,  and  orphan  asylum.  The 
celebrated  teacher,  Pestalozzi,  esta- 
blished his  first  school  here.    Pass- 
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ing  Herzogenbuchsee,  we  reach 
Olten,  and  thence  proceed  to  Bale 
by  a  rotite  already  described. 


BUSSIGNY    TO    BALE,    BY 
NEUCHATEL* 

£2R0M  Bussigny,  we  enter 
the  valley  of  the  Venoge, 
pass  through  two  tunnels, 
reach  Chavornay,  near  the 
the  Castle  of  Champmont, 
and  proceed  to 

Yverdun.  The  hotels  here  are:  de. 
Londres,  Croix  Federale.  Popula- 
tion 5,100.  This  town  is  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel,  at  the  influx  of  the  Orbe 
or  Thiele,  on  the  site  of  the  Boman 
town  of  Ebrodunum.  The  Castle 
which  was  at  one  time  used  as  a 
college  by  Pestalozzi,  was  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Skirting 
the  lake  to  the  village  of  Grandson, 
we  pass  on  to 

Neuchatel  (Hotels :  Bellerue, 
Grand  Hotel  Mont  Blanc).  This 
town  is  on  a  steep  declivity  above  the 
Shore  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  The  ancient  castle  was 
originally  the  residence  of  the 
Princes  of  Neuchatel.  The  old 
Gothic  church  contains  several 
curious  ancient  monuments.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  large  building, 
with  a  Grecian  portico,  and  an  in- 
teresting museum,  made  celebrated 
by  the  Professor  Agassiz.  Neu- 
chatel is  the  capital  of  the  canton ; 
it  was  originally  a  province  of 
France,  held  by  the  house  of 
Chalons.  In  1707,  that  house  be- 
coming extinct,  it  descended  to  the 
Prussian  king.  In  1806  Marshal 
Bertha  received  it  from  Napoleon, 
with  the  title  of  prince.  In  1811 
Prussia  regained  it,  and  in  1857  it 


*  Bussigny  may  be  reached  by  the  routo 
above  given  (No.  18),  the  traveller  over 
•which  will  remember  that  he  passed  the 
Bussigny  junction. 


was  relinquished  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  From 
here  excursions  may  be  made  to 
Chaumont,  the  Gorge  of  the  Seyon, 
and  Pierre  a  Bot,  one  of  the  natural 
"  lions  "  of  the  district.  The  Lake 
of  Neuchatel  is  25  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  four  miles. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  we 
pursue  our  way  to  St.  Blaize,  and, 
passing  the  Castle  of  Thirle,  reach 
Landeron,  at  the  point  of  inn  ax  of 
the  Thiele  into  the  Lake  of  Bienne. 

Neuve  ville,  or  Neuenstadt 
(Hotel ;  Couronne)  is  on  the  border 
of  the  lake,  beneath  the  Chasseral, 
which  rises  nearly  5,300  feet  high. 

The  Lake  of  Bienne  owTes  its 
chief  interest  to  a  little  house  on 
the  He  St.  Pierre,  which  was  occu- 
pied for  some  months  by  Bousseau. 
His  room  is  still  shown,  and  the 
garret  which  was  his  place  of  refuge 
from  the  prying  curiosity  of  visitors. 
Continuing  along  the  shore  we  pass 
Nydau  Castle,  and  reach 

Bienxe  (Hotels :  Couronne,  du 
Jura,  Croix  Blanche),  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Jura.  From  here  the 
Chasseral,  4,936  feet  above  the  sea, 
can  be  ascended. 

Soleure  (Hotels :  Couronne,  Cerf, 
La  Tour)  has  a  population  of  6,000. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  this 
town  was  surrounded  by  strong 
walls.  They  were  removed  by  order 
of  the  Council  in  1835.  In  front 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ours, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  23  steps, 
are  two  fountains,  one  representing 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  the 
other  Gideon  wringing  the  dew 
from  the  fleece.  The  interior  mea- 
sures about  195  feet  in  length  by 
135  feet  in  width.  It  contains  several 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  some  cu- 
rious missals,  and  a  good  organ. 
There  is  a  fine  view  from  its  tower, 
which  is  180  feet  high.  In  the 
church  of  the  Professors  is  a  paint- 
ing attributed  to  Holbein.  The 
Clock  Tower  in  the  market-place 
is  reputed  to  have  been  built  about 
a.d.  500.      It    was    probably    con< 
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structed  under  the  Burgundian 
dynasty.  A  Latin  inscription  on  it 
pronounces  Soleure  to  be  the  most 
ancient  city  in  the  north-west  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Treves.  Soleure,  or  Solothurn,  is 
14  miles  from  Bienne,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  bearing  its  name. 

The  Arsenal  contains  a  portrait  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  The  Museum 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  fossils 
from  the  Alps.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
(Rathhaus)  is  an  ancient  building 
with  numerous  towers.  The  house 
in  which  Kosciusko  died  is  shown. 
In  the  cemetery  of  Zuchwyl,  about 
a  mile  distant,  his  heart  was  buried 
under  a  tomb  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Viscera  Thaddei  Kozciusko." 
A  very  beautiful  excursion  from 
Soleure  is  that  to  the 

Weissenktein.  The  ascent  of 
this  mountain  will  occupy  about 
three  hours.  It  is  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  commands 
a  magnificent  view,  and  is  provided 
with  a  good  hotel.  In  returning, 
the  tourist  may  visit  the  Hermitage 
of  St.  Verena,  a  grotto  situated  in  a 
delightful  valley,  surrounded  with 
beautiful  trees,  and  go  onto  Herzo- 
genbuchsee,  from  which  place  to 
Bale  the  route  has  been  already 
given. 


BERNE  TO  THUN  AND  INTER- 
LACHEN. 

^SCTl^ROM  Berne  we  travel 
£§|(Ph|?  through  the  valley  of  the 
V^f^ry  Aar,  a  distance  of  19  miles, 
tj^y^  t°  *b-e  picturesque  lake  and 
*=^y&  village  of 

Thun  {Hotels  ;  de  Bellvue,  Baum- 
f/arten,  Pension  Itten),  upon  the 
Aar.  Towering  high  up  on  a  steep 
house-covered  hill  in  the  centre  of 
the  village  stands  a  famous  old 
feudal  castle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  an  ancient  church  nearly  as 
]  of  ty .  On  the  plains  below  the  troops 
of   the   cantons   often    encamp   for 


reviews.  From  here  steamers  run 
to  Darligen  several  times  every 
day,  landing  passengers  at  Darligen, 
where  you  may  travel  by  railway 
to  the  beautiful  village  of  Inter- 
lachen.  The  ride  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  procure  seats  on  the  top  of  the 
cars. 

The  station  at  the  lake  whence 
the  steamers  start,  is  called  Scherz- 
ligen. 

The  Lake  of  Thun,  about  10  miles 
long  and  2  broad,receives  the  Kander 
through  an  artificial  channel,  and 
near  its  entrance  are  the  Stoekhoral 
and  the  Niesen  7,763  feet  high.  The 
latter  can  be  easily  ascended  on 
foot. 

Some  distance  along,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  is  the  Saint  B6atus 
Hohle,  or  Cave  of  St.  Beatus, 
where  a  cascade  falls  into  the  lake. 
This  was  the  dwelling  of  the  saint, 
whose  name  it  bears,  in  the  third 
century,  when  this  good  and  brave 
man,  conquering  a  dragon,  per- 
suaded that  humbled  beast  to  sur- 
render his  cave  to  him  for  a  resi- 
dence. Tradition  moreover  asserts 
that  this  saint  was  an  Englishman,, 
who,  before  his  baptism  at  Rome, 
was  called  Suetonius.  After  his 
conversion,  he  left  Rome  to  preach 
Christianity  in  the  savage  country 
of  the  Helvetia.  Wanting  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Ernigen,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  saint  desired  a  boatman 
to  take  him  across.  The  boatman 
refusing,  Saint  Beatus  spread  his 
cloak  on  the  water,  stepped  into  it, 
and  was  miraculously  borne  in 
safety  to  his  destination.  What  his 
preaching  had  not  accomplished, 
this  miracle  performed.  The  natives 
were  at  once  converted. 

Up  to  1528,  the  skull  of  the  saint 
was  preserved  in  one  of  the  two 
caves  bearing  his  name,  but  after 
the  Reformation  that  relic  was 
ordered  to  be  removed  by  the 
council  at  Berne.  It  was  buried 
at  Interlachen.  (The  remainder  of 
this  route  has  been  given.) 
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Koute  21. 

THUN  TO  LEUK,  BY  THE 
GEMMI  PASS. 

5)  LONG-  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  advance  to  the 
tower  of  Strattlingen. 
Crossing  the  Kanderthere, 
we  pass  Wyler,  through 
the  valley  of  Friitigen,  to  Muhlinen, 
and  reach 

Frutigen  (Hotels  :  Helvetia, 
Post).  At  this  village,  guides  and 
mules  may  he  obtained  for  the 
Gemmi  Pass.  Passing  the  Castle 
of  Tellenburg,  we  follow  its  right 
bank,  along  the  valley  of  the  Kan- 
der,  to 

Kandersteg,  from  which  point 
the  _  road  is  impracticable  for 
carriages.  For  a  league  or  so  we 
pass  along  the  base  of  the  Blumlis- 
alp,  onward  between  the  cantons  of 
Berne  and  Yalais,  to  the  inn  of 
Schwarenbach,  the  scene  of  Wer- 
ner's famous  drama,  "  The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  February,"  a  wild  and 
gloomy  tragedy,  founded  upon  a 
husband's  revenging  his  wife,  by 
killing  his  father,  and  of  the  awful 
way  in  which  fate  pursues  the  mur- 
derer and  his  family.  "It  is  a 
drama  to  be  read  at  midnight," 
says  a  popular  French  writer, 
"  when  the  storm  rages  and  the 
lamp  flickers  till  the  marrow  seems 
to  freeze  in  your  bones,"  and  it  is 
said  to  be  founded  upon  a  tradition 
with  which  the  inn  we  are  about  to 
visit  is  associated.  The  landlord, 
however,  denied  it,  and  asserted 
that  it  was  all  due  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Werner,  who  visited  the  inn, 
and  stayed  there  fifteen  nights,  and 
there  wrote  this  drama,  which 
nearly  ruined  his  unfortunate  host. 
The  scenery  around  is  peculiarly 
wild  and  desolate,  just  that  which 
might  inspire  the  imagination  with 
such  horrors  as  Werner  so  power- 
fully depicts. 

The  summit  of  the  pass,  7,540 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  one 
hour's   journey  from    the    inn    of 


Schwarenbach.  The  principal  peaks 
seen  from  this  point  are  those  of 
the  Collon,  the  Pigne  d'Arolla,  the 
Dent  Blanche,  the  Dent  d'Erin,  the 
Cervin,  the  Weisshorn  (the  highest 
of  all),  and  the  Saas  Grat. 

The  descent  leads  to  a  precipice 
1,600  feet  in  depth,  and  apparently 
perpendicular — a  place  to  test  the 
nerves  and  courage  of  the  boldest. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  zig-zags 
along  its  face,  and  in  some  places 
runs  along  anarrowledge  overhang- 
ing. We  advise  the  tourist  not  to 
approach  the  edge  of  the  descent  too 
suddenly ;  a  sensation  of  vertigo  is 
apt  to  arise  from  this  action,  with  a 
sudden  impulse  to  plunge  forward, 
Which  obeyed  in  this  case  would 
result  in  falling  to  a  depth  of  1,600 
feet.  Invalids  are  carried  by  bearers 
to  the  baths  of  Loueche. 

Loueche-le-bourg  is  situated 
about  4,600  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  abrupt  and 
lofty  precipices  (Hotels  :  des  Alpes, 
Bellevue,  de  France).  There  are 
ten  springs,  the  temperature  vary- 
ing from  117  to  124  degrees  Fahr. 
There  are  no  separate  baths  here 
for  men  and  women.  Each  bather 
is  clothed  in  flannel,  and  with  their 
heads  only  above  the  water,  and  a 
small  table  before  them,  they  talk, 
eat,  drink,  knit,  play  cards,  or  read, 
according  to  their  respective  tastes 
or  desires.  The  full  regimen  for  a 
bather  is  eight  hours  a  day — four 
before  breakfast,  and  the  remainder 
before  dinner. 

From  a  kind  of  grotto,  on  the 
summit  of  a  precipice  800  feet  in 
depth,  six  ladders  establish  a  con- 
nexion between  Loueche-le-Bourg 
and  the  village  of  Albinnen,  by 
which  means  a  circuit  of  not  less 
than  three  leagues  is  avoided.  This 
suspended  staircase  you  ascend  by 
the  aid  of  feet  and  hands,  from  one 
jutting  point  of  rock  to  another. 
Up  and  down  this  terrific  height 
you  see  peasants  carrying  goods  to 
market,  women  carrying  their  in- 
fants, and  young  girls  tripping  as 
lightly  and   carelessly  as  if   they 
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were  descending  a  short  flight  of 
ordinary  steps,  with  the  skirts  of 
their  dress  drawn  up  so  as  to  con- 
vert the  petticoats  into  a  pair  of 
Bloomer  pantaloons.  It  is  curious 
to  see  a  couple  meet,  one  coming  up 
and  another  going  down,  when  one 
swings  round  to  the  inside,  while 
the  other  passing  on,  when  he  re- 
turns to  ascend  or  descend,  as  the 
case  may  he.  The  path  to  these 
ladders  is  through  a  wood,  along 
the  gorge  of  the  Dala.  It  is  said 
that  men,  in  a  "beastly  state  of  in- 
toxication, are  often  seen  ascend- 
ing and  descending  these  air-hung 
ladders  in  a  way  to  see  which 
would  make  a  woman  shriek  with 
fear.  Dumas  tells  a  story  of  a 
ruined  Parisian  hroker,  who, 
having  insured  his  life  for  a 
large  sum,  doubtless  committed 
suicide  here  ;  hut  as  he  first  sent 
away  the  guide  to  look  for  a  large 
stone,  and  there  was  consequently 
no  witness  of  the  deed,  his  family, 
fry  going  to  law,  ohtained  the  in- 
surance money.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood rises  the  Torrenthorn,  9,760 
feet  above  sea. 

From  Loueche-le-Bourg  there  is 
a  carriage  road  to 

Leuk,  54£  miles  from  Thun 
(Hotel;  Couronne).  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,100,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Simplon  road 
by  a  covered  bridge  across  the 
Eh6ne. 

At  the  foot  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  Simplon  is  Brieg,  at  the  western 
point  of  the  Kunhorn,  where  the 
two  roads  of  the  Simplon  and  the 
valley  of  the  Bhone  intersect.  The 
first  leads  to  Italy  by  the  gorge  of 
LaGanter;  the  second  goes  down 
the  southern  side  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  plunges  into  the  Valais,  and 
passes  down  to  meet  the  road  of 
XJri.  Sierre  is  on  the  Simplon  road, 
reached  through  the  pass  which  the 
Valais  so  stoutly  defended  against 
the  French  in  1799,  that  called  the 
Galerie. 

The  path  down  the  Jungfrau 
leads  to  Naters,  where,  says  the 


ancient  tradition,  a  monstrous 
dragon  once  lived,  which  was  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  until  a 
certain  bold  smith,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  murdering 
his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  was  al- 
lowed to  combat  the  dragon,  and 
after  one  of  the  most  desperate 
struggles  ever  recorded,  succeeded 
in  slaying  the  cruel  monster. 
Hence  the  name  of  this  village, 
wThere  the  peasants  still  show  the 
dragon's  cave,'  with  the  place  where 
he  slept,  and  the  marks  made  by 
his  horrible  tail.  From  here,  after 
passing  several  villages,  Obekges- 
telen  is  reached,  a  Tillage  of  the 
Haut  Valais,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Grimsel,  at  an  elevation  of 
4,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Walking  on  from  here,  along 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Bh6ne,  we 
reach  that  magnificent  glacier 
giant,  the  Furca,  which  has  been 
called  "  one  of  the  bleakest  and 
saddest  mountains  in  all  Switzer- 
land." Its  sterility  is,  says  tradi- 
tion, due  to  the  Wandering  Jew 
having  made  it  his  high  road  from 
France  into  Italy.  From  here,  we 
may  proceed  to  Bealp,  passing 
Anclermatt,  proceeding  along  the 
defile  formed  by  the  Gallenstock 
and  Crispalt,  through  the  excavated 
gallery  known  as  the  Hole  of  Uri 
to  the  Devil's  Bridge  (built  probably 
by  the  Bomans),  about  a  league 
from  which  a  second  bridge  is 
crossed,  at  a  place  known  as  the 
Monk's  Leap,  which  has,  of  course, 
its  legendary  story,  and  so  on,  we 
proceed  past  the  village  of  Allin- 
gausen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  th& 
river,  to  Biirglen. 
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"  To  die  for  the  great  unity  and  freedom  of  our  Fatherland  was  the 
lot  of  many  of  our  fellow -citizens  three  years  ago;  why  should  I  not 
be  ready  to  die  so  too  ?  As  you  are  all  agreed  with  me,  and  equally 
enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  freedom,  greatness,  and  power  of  our 
German  Fatherland,  I  beg  you  to  join  me  in  cheers  for  Germany  and 
her  allied  Princes." — B'ismabck. 
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1.  Cologne  to  Berlin  .  .  . 

2.  Cologne  to  Bremen  .  . 

3.  Cologne  to  Hamburg  .  . 

4.  Cologne  to  Leipsic  .  . 

5.  Leipsic  to  Dresden  .  . 

6.  Berlin  to  Hamburg  .  . 

7.  Berlin  to  Stettin  .  . 

8.  Berlin  to  Dresden  .  . 

9.  JUTERBOGK  TO  FrANKFORT- 

on-the-Main 

10.  Berlin    to    St.    Peters- 

burg   

11.  The  Bhine,  from  Mayence 

to  Cologne    

12.  Mayence    to   Frankfort- 

on-the-Main 

13.  Castel  to  Wiesbaden 

14.  Mayence    to   Darmstadt 

15.  Mayence    to    Mannheim 

History. 
EEMANYwas  anciently 
little  more  than  one 
yast  gloomy  forest, 
peopled  by  wild  tribes 
of  gigantic,  bine-eyed, 
and  fair-haired  hunters, 
varying  in  their  origin, 
and  loosely  linked  together,  fierce 
and  "warlike.  The  old  Soman 
regarded  the  dark  intricacies  of 
this  mysterious  and  savage  realm 
with  shuddering  horror,  telling, 
and  listening  to,  the  wildest  and 
most  improbable  of  superstitious 
stories  concerning  its  scenes  and 
its  half-wolves-half-men  inhabi- 
tants. About  one  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  when  the  tribes  were 
Aveakened  by  quarrelling  and  fight- 
ing one  with  another,  the  disci- 
plined and  veteran  legions  of  Eome 
were  marched  against  them,  and 
desperate  work  ensued.    Long  and 
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and  Eatisbon    ....  527 
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Venice 528 

Vienna  to  Pesth,  by  Bail  530 

Vienna  to  Pe  sth,  by  Eiver  531 

Vienna  to  Linz      .     .        .  532 


gallantly  the  brave  hunters  and 
warriors  resisted,  greedy  for  mar- 
tial fame,  and  rejoicing  more  in 
the  slaughter  of  friends  than 
enemies,  for  every  fallen  brave  was 
regarded  as  a  rival,  whose  death, 
by  diminishing  their  numbers,  in- 
creased their  glory.  Some  parts  of 
the  country  the  Eomans  seized  and 
held,  civilizing  and  improving  as 
was  their  wont,  but  before  the  close 
of  the  third  century  a.d.,  the 
Eomans  had  been  expelled,  and 
"the  Free  Germans "  were  once 
more  lords  of  themselves  and  of 
their  country.  "  Liberty,"  said  the 
Eoman  poet  Lucanus,  "  is  the 
German's  birthright."  Two  hun- 
dred years  after  arose  new  and 
more  savage  enemies,  the  Huns,  a 
race  of  warlike  Asiatics,  of  old  the 
conquerors  of  China,  and  after- 
wards of  Hungary,  who,  marching 
with  other  fierce  tribes  into  Ger- 
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many  at  a  time  when  the  old  dis- 
sensions and  disunion  existed,  pre- 
vailed over  the  greater  portion  of 
it.  The  Huns,  in  their  appearance, 
closely  resembled  the  Calmucks  of 
to-day,  being  short,  thick-set  men, 
of  great  strength,  with  dark  hair, 
yellowish  skins,  projecting  thick 
Lips,  small  eyes,  little  flat  noses, 
«fcc.  The  ancient  Germans  believed 
them  to  be  not  men  but  demons. 
Amonst  the  strongest  and  bravest 
of  the  tribes  of  Germany  whom 
Romans  and  Franks  had  ceaselessly 
endeavoiired  to  crush,  but  who 
still  retained  their  ancestral  inde- 
pendence, were  the  Saxons.  Strong, 
brave,  and  never  accepting  defeat, 
clinging  to  their  ancient  Pagan 
religion,  enduring,  self-denying, 
and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  freedom, 
these  people,  the  same  who  drove 
out  the  Britons  and  peopled 
England,  were  at  last  conquered 
by  that  greatest  of  conquerors, 
Charlemagne,  Germany's  Csesar,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Humbled  and,  for  the  time, 
subdued,  the  Saxons  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  creed  of  their 
master,  and  became,  in  name, 
Christians.  But  they  revolted  so 
frequently  and  so  desperately,  that 
all  the  force  their  mighty  con- 
queror could  raise  barely  sufficed  to 
keep  them  down.  Neither  defeats 
nor  sufferings  could  quell  their 
proud  spirit,  or  drive  them  to 
despair.  Charlemagne  had  to  estab- 
lish the  seat  of  his  government  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  keep  their 
country  under  his  vigilant  eye,  and 
constantly  patrolled  by  his  troops. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne,  contentions  arose 
amongst  the  different  nations  of 
Germany  as  to  which  should  pro- 
vide a  new  emperor.  The  Franks, 
the  Saxons,  the  Turrngians,  the 
Friedlanders,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Slavi  appointed  a  Diet,  which 
agreed  to  give  the  imperial  crown 
to  that  competitor  who  was  most 
powerful,  namely,  Otto  of  Saxony. 
But   Otto,  having    ambitious  pro- 


jects opposed  to  this  step,  was  un- 
willing, and  the  choice  fell  upon 
Conrad  of  Franconia,  who  died  in 
912.  War  breaking  out  amongst 
the  German  nations,  the  Saxons, 
defeating  the  Franks,  successfully 
asserted  a  supremacy,  which  re- 
mained unquestioned  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  first  of  the  Saxon 
line  of  German  emperors  was  Henry 
the  Fowler,  who  was  elected  at 
Fritzlar  in  912.  Henry  was  a 
simple-minded,  talented  man,  and 
a  brave  warrior,  who  won  the  love 
of  all  about  him.  The  great  wars 
between  the  Hungarians  and  Ger- 
mans at  last  resulted  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  former,  who 
learned  to  regard  their  foes  with  a 
degree  of  terror  very  similar  to  that 
with  which  their  ancestors  had  in 
former  times  inspired  the  Germans. 
Henry  also  defeated  the  Danes, 
Vandals,  and  Bohemians,  and 
dying  in  936,  at  the  height  of  his 
glorj^  and  renown,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Otho,  who  worthily 
maintained  his  father's  dignity. 
The  Hungarians  revolted,  and  were 
twice  defeated;  disturbances  arose 
in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and 
were  followed  by  family  disputes 
as  to  the  claim  a  son  of  Henry's 
by  a  first  wife  had  to  the  crown. 
The  Saxons  rebelled  in  favour  of 
the  claimant,  and  in  resentment  of 
the  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  he 
had  received  at  his  imperial 
brother's  hands.  A  time  of  trouble 
and  disasters  ensued.  Otho  I.  was 
succeeded  by  Otho  II.,  a  muscular 
man  of  great  strength,  with  a  ruddy 
complexion  and  fiery  temperament, 
exceedingly  cruel  and  bloodthirsty, 
who  is  stigmatized  in  history  as" 
"the  bloody."  In  a  war  with 
Lothair,  king  of  France,  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Paris,  and  burnt 
the  suburbs.  By  his  orders,  Pope 
Benedict  VII.  was  assassinated. 
He  went  through  some  remarkable 
adventures,  performing  prodigies  of 
strength  and  valour,  in  his  war 
against  the  Greeks  and  Lower 
Italy.    A  precocious  child,  called 
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Wunder-kind,  or  infant  prodigy, 
three  years  old,  was  the  successor 
of  Otho  II.  The  priests  and  nobles 
begaa  to  regard  each  other  jealously 
in  his  reign;  war  broke  out  with 
Italy,  and  Otho,  surnamed  the  Eed, 
although  a  mere  boy,  entered  Eome 
in  triumph,  and  crowned  his  friend 
Bruno  Pope  as  Gregory  V.  His 
successor,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  sur- 
named "the holy  "  and  " the  lamb," 
a  great  friend  to  the  priests,  by 
whom  he  was  strongly  supported, 
was  elected  king.  He  founded  the 
bishopric  of  Barnberg,  and  was 
there  interred  in  1021,  the  last  of 
the  Otho  family.  At  his  death  the 
priests  held  larger  possessions,  and 
were  more  wealthy  than  ever :  the 
empire  was  divided  into  dukedoms 
and  provinces,  and  the  ancient 
freemen,  who  were  either  gathered 
into  cities  as  artisans,  shopkeepers, 
and  merchants,  or  cultivated  the 
land  as  peasants  and  farmers,  re- 
tained nearly  all  their  ancient 
privileges,  despite  the  frequent 
attempts  of  the  nobles  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  The 
Saxons  still  held  their  courts  of 
justice  in  the  open  air  as  they  ever 
had  done,  electing  their  aldermen 
by  the  votes  of  freemen  as  of  old, 
and  in  Switzerland  and  Swabia  the 
peasantry  had  shown  that  any  in- 
terference with  their  just  liberties 
would  not  be  tamely  submitted  to. 
In  the  cities  the  freemen  were 
resolutely  endeavouring  to  extend 
then"  privileges,  and  Henry,  fore- 
seeing the  necessity  of  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  the  great 
vassals,  had  encouraged  them. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  representing  the 
empire,  Conrad,  the  second  of  his 
name  and  first  of  the  Salique 
family,  was  elected,  and,  adopting 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  his 
first  act  was  to  render  the  fiefs  of 
the  smaller  landholders  hereditary. 
Discords  and  troubles  arose  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  desperate  feuds 
raged  amongst  all  classes.  Conrad 
died  in  1039,  and  was  interred  at 


Spires.  Henry  III.,  called  the 
Black,  who  did  much  for  depressing 
the  dangerous  power  of  the  dukes, 
conquered  Bohemia,,  andtookEome. 
Henry  TV",  came  to  the  throne  a 
minor,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother.  By  his  insolence  and 
tyranny,  he  made  the  Saxons  his 
deadly  enemies,  but,  aided  by  the 
Franks  and  Swabians,  he,  for  a 
time,  held  them  in  check;  but 
secret  consj)iracies  soon  resulted  in 
open  warfare,  and  the  Saxons,  sud- 
denly assembling,  besieged  the 
emperor,  and  compelled  him  to 
seek  safety  by  flight.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  70  noble  Swabian 
prisoners  were  exchanged  for  Duke 
Magnus,  a  circumstance  to  which 
is  due  the  old  Saxon  proverb,  "  One 
Saxon  is  worth  70  Swabians."  The 
Saxons  having  created  tmiversal 
disgust  and  hatred  by  their  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority,  and  their 
reckless  cruelty  in  war,  Henry  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  vast  army,  by 
which  they  were  at  length  utterly 
defeated.  The  Pope,  being  ap- 
pointed umpire  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Saxons,  took  the  part 
of  the  latter,  and  excommunicated 
Henry,  who  was  at  once  deserted 
by  his  subjects,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies.  He  secretly  took  to 
flight,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Bertha,  whom  he  had  openly  in- 
sulted, degraded,  and  ill-treated, 
and  his  infant  son,  with  one  solitary 
faithful  knight.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  coldest  and  stormiest  winters 
ever  known  —  that  of  1076  —  and 
about  Christmas  time,  that  he 
fled,  crossing  the  pathless  Alps,  and 
at  last,  after  sufferings  only  to  be 
imagined,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Vevey,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  They 
crossed  the  St.  Bernard  during  the 
depth  of  that  fierce  winter,  and 
Bertha,  whom  neither  danger,  dis- 
tress, cold,  nor  hunger  could  drive 
from  her  husband's  side,  was  drawn 
over  the  ice  wrapped  in  an  ox  hide. 
In  Italy  his  hopes  revived,  but 
fresh  troubles  came,  till  at  last  the 
inderdict  was  removed  on  conditions 
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which  were  soon  broken,  and  his 
people,  indignant  with  the  Pope, 
supported  him  with  such  effect  that 
once  more  he  took  the  field.  Then 
began  the  first  mutterings  of  a  com- 
ing storm  in  the  terrible  feuds  of  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions;  the 
rise  of  the  papal  ambition  to  govern ; 
the  hatred  which  divided  so  terribly 
the  nobles  and  peasants ;  and  that 
tearing  away  of  olden  boundaries, 
set  up  on  right  and  justice,  which 
are  submitted  so  helplessly  to  the 
iron  hand  of  war  in  a  time  of 
violence  and  disorder.  Might  began 
to  usurp  the  place  of  right,  faust- 
recht  (fist-law)  to  assume  the  right 
of  moral  law.  Conquering  the  king 
whom  the  Pope  had  crowned  in  his 
stead,  and  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  battle,  Henry  once  more 
resumed  his  imperial  character,  and 
marched  against  the  Pope.  For  three 
years  he  besieged  Eome,  and  winning- 
it  at  last,  deposed  Pope  Gregory,  and 
set  up  Clement  III.  in  his  room. 
Gregory  returning  at  the  head  of  a 
Norman  army,  in  Henry's  absence, 
re-took  Eome  and  sacked  it,  his 
foreign  troops  committing  such 
atrocities,  that  Gregory  abandoned 
them  and  retired  to  Salerno,  where 
he  died  in  1085,  exclaiming  with  his 
last  breath,  "Because  I  have  loved 
justice  and  punished  iniquity,  I  die 
in  exile."  Then  arose  the  Crusades, 
when  it  was  currently  reported  that 
Charlemagne  had  arisen  from  his 
grave  to  lead  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross.  Peasants  and  knights,  dukes 
and  kings,  women  and  children, 
sought  the  HolyLand  to  fight  against 
the  infidels.  Henry's  son,  encouraged 
by  the  Pope,  took  up  arms  against 
his  father,  compelled  him  to  abdi- 
cate, and  left  him  to  sink  into  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion, and  die  in  it  at  Liege.  Conrad 
III.,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
Duke  of  Franconia,  was  next  elected 
king  after  an  interregnum  charac- 
terized by  fearful  scenes  of  violence 
and  blood,  in  which  the  partisans 
of  the  Pope,  the  Guelphs,  entered 
into  a  struggle  for  mastery  with  the 


Ghibellines,who  upheldthe  imperial 
power.  Frederick  surnamed  Bar- 
barossa,  or  Bed-beard,  took  Zurich, 
invaded  the  land  of  the  Guelphs, 
and  besieged  their  adherents  at 
Weinsberg,  which  endured  a  long 
siege,  and  was  at  length  surrendered 
on  condition  that  the  women  should 
pass  out  free  and  safe  with  as  much 
treasure  as  they  could  carry  on  their 
backs;  which  being  granted,  the 
women  came  out,  headed  by  the 
duchess,  each  bearing  her  hus- 
band. On  the  death  of  Henry, 
Frederick  Barbarosso,  his  nephew, 
succeeded  him.  He  settled  the  dis- 
puters  of  the  Danes,  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  made  war  against  Italy, 
took  Milan,  seized  the  iron  crown 
at  Pavia,  ruined  Henry  the  Lion, 
and  was  drowned  during  the 
crusade  in  Syria,  having  rashly 
plunged  into  the  too  strong  current 
of  a  river  on  horseback  to  swim, 
across.  During  these  times  of 
struggle,  turmoil,  and  warfare,  the 
hatred  of  the  nobles  for  the  pea- 
santry grew  deeper  and  hotter; 
every  opportunity  of  persecuting 
and  humiliating  them  was  eagerly 
seized.  They  increased  the  number 
of  their  lanznects,  or  mercenary 
followers,  and  allowed  them  to  re- 
joice, as  Sebastian  Frank  said,  in 
"  robbing,  murdering,  hacking,  hew- 
ing, burning,  drinking,  gaming,  and 
blaspheming,  making  widows  and 
orphans,  rejoicing  in  every  man's 
sorrow,  nourished  by  every  man's 
wrongs." 

The  establishment  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  or  association  of  the 
port  towns  of  Germany,  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  by  election,  on  the  im- 
perial throne,  which  was  generally 
filled  by  a  member  of  this  house 
till  1804.  The  chosen  king  was  the 
brave  and  powerful  Count  Bodolph, 
whose  castle  stood  on  a  lofty  height 
near  Schintznach,  in  what  is  now 
Switzerland.  He  had  been  the 
champion  of  the  free  cities  against 
the  robber  nobles  of  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  the  countries  of  the 
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Rhine,  many  of  whose  strong  castles 
he  had  destroyed.  His  reign  was 
one  of  growing  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  he  has  been  called  the 
second  restorer  of  the  empire.  His 
successor  being  driven  from  his 
throne,  he  was  succeeded  by  Albert, 
Duke  of  Austria.  By  this  time  the 
peasantry  had  sunk  to  the  position 
of  slaves,  freedom  was  dwindling 
to  its  latest  spark,  and  the  nobles 
were  growing  more  harshly  and 
cruelly  exacting  and  unscrupulous 
than  they  had  ever  before  been. 
While  popes  and  prelates  had  been 
contending  with  kings  and  nobles 
for  temporal  power,  the  self-go- 
verned free  cities  had  been  like 
happy  islands  amidst  a  stormy  sea 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  pre- 
served by  that  union  among  them- 
selves in  which  alone  was  their 
strength.  The  widows  and  orphans 
whom  the  robber  knights  made 
here  found  asylums,  the  knights 
whose  poverty  made  them  ready 
to  sell  their  valour  to  the  highest 
bidders,  found  such  bidders  in  the 
cities  they  reluctantly  and  half 
scornfully  protected.  The  towns 
on  the  northern  sea-coast  were 
associated  in  defence  against  the 
piratical  kings  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  by  the  Hanseatic 
league,  which  at  one  time  included 
as  many  as  85  cities,  and  Lubeck  was 
the  chief,  where  the  Diet  held  its 
meetings,  each  city  being  repre- 
sented by  its  elected  burgomaster. 
The  inland  cities  were  far  less 
powerful.  Those  forming  the  Ehine 
league  did  their  share  of  the  good 
work,  as  long  lists  of  noble  robbers, 
some  bearing  the  noblest  names  in 
Swabia  and  Fraconia,  all  captured, 
tried,  and  executed  as  thieves  and 
murderers,  still  exist  to  demon- 
strate. When  the  outside  danger 
lessened,  jealousy  and  disunion, 
however,  at  last  crept  in  even  here, 
and  when  class  rose  against  class, 
trade  rivalled  trade,  quarrels  and 
disputes  were  frequent.  Hence 
their  decay,  and  the  loss  of  all  their 
ancient   prestige  and    glory.    The 


seed  sown  in  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion by  the  greedy  nobles  and 
unscrupulous,  poverty-stricken 
knights  was  reaped  in  the  terrible 
peasant  war  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  fierce  protest  of  a  once 
free  people,  reduced  to  slavery  by 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  yet  to  be 
written  in  characters  of  blood  and 
fire.  There  had  been  a  famine  in 
Dittmarsh,  where  dwelt  some 
peasants  of  the  old  German  stock, 
who  paid  neither  tax  nor  tribute, 
and  were  proud  of  their  freedom, 
until  the  Count  of  Holstein  began 
to  oppress  them,  and  the  peasants 
could  not  bring  in  the  count's 
constantly  increasing  demand  for 
their  corn-tribute.  Cruel  punish- 
ments were  consequently  inflicted. 
One  day  the  great  wains  of  demanded 
corn  were  approaching  the  castle. 
On  the  first  rode  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  boor  whom  the  count 
had  insulted  with  dishonouring 
commands,  and  beside  it,  with 
compressed  lips  and  open  nostrils, 
hollow-cheeked  and  fierce  of  eye, 
strode  her  father.  Down  came  the 
ponderous  drawbridge,  and  into  the 
courtyard  swayed  the  piled-up 
wains.  "  Up  and  be  doing,"  cried  a 
terrible  voice,  and  the  grain  was  cast 
upwards  by  throngs  of  armed 
peasants.  Shrieks  of  fear  and 
cries  of  rage  arose  with  the  clash 
of  arms,  but  the  peasants  bore  down 
all  before  them,  and  the  castle  was 
soon  their  own.  Both  the  count  and 
his  heartless,  haughty  countess  were 
slain.  Fresh  forces  came  to  subdue 
the  peasants.  They  rose  again 
and  again,  until,  a  hundred  years 
after,  a  crusade  was  preached  against 
them  as  rebels  and  as  heretics, 
when  an  army  of  40,000  trained, 
well-armed  soldiers  proved  too 
strong  for  11,000  peasants,  of  whom 
about  6,000  were  left  dead  on  the 
battle-field,  and  priests  and  nobles 
shared  the  plunder  amongst  them. 
But  the  peasants  still  rose,  and  rose 
again  and  again.  Torture,  hanging, 
the  stake,  starvation,  could  not 
make  them  bow  their  necks  wil- 
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lingly  to  the  degrading  yoke,  and 
when,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  their 
ntter  wretchedness  and  misery, 
they  heard  the  glorious  tidings  of 
the  victorious  Swiss  confederacy, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  leagued 
cities,  they  were  inspired  by  fresh 
hopes,  and  strengthened  to  make 
fresh  efforts. 

In  the  beautiful  country  of  Fran- 
conia,  in  the  war-ravaged  plains  of 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  secret 
order  of  "Bread  and  Cheese"  was 
established,  and  in  Alsace,  where 
the  banner  of  the  "  Clouted  Shoon  " 
was  to  be  raised,  the  peasants  be- 
gan to  conspire  and  unite,  joined  by 
a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy  and 
mutual  fidelity.  At  length  the 
signal-flame  gleamed  out,  spread 
leapingly,  flame  to  flame,  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  and 
united  in  such  a  conflagration  as 
required  years  of  desperate  efforts 
for  its  extinction.  The  spirit  of 
ancient  freedom  lived  even  in  its 
coldest  ashes.  The  great  age  of  the 
Reformation  began  in  Germany 
with  darksome  clouds  and  tempes- 
tuous changes.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance, in  1414,  condemned  the 
Bohemian  Reformer,  John  Huss, 
who  was  there  burnt  alive,  although 
the  German  Emperor,  Sigismund, 
had  promised  him  protection  (1415). 
The  Bohemians  were  angry,  and 
disorders  arose  amongst  the  Huss- 
ites, until  a  general  outbreak  took 
place  under  their  one-eyed  leader, 
John  Ziska,  both  sides  being  guilty 
of  great  violence  and  cruelty.  A 
reign  of  terror,  in  which  the  pea- 
sants' hatred  of  the  noble  found 
horrible  expression,  ensued;  the 
glare  of  burning  castles  nightly 
reddened  the  sky,  and  reports  of 
murders  and  massacres,  in  all  their 
worst  forms,  made  the  listeners' 
blood  run  cold.  The  Catholics 
traced  all  these  horrors  to  the 
teaching  of  Luther.  Luther  con- 
demned both  sides,  and  was  bitterly 
severe  on  either.  It  was  long  before 
the  blood-soaked  land  was  again 
golden  with  corn,  long  before  the 


blackened  ruins  of  the  strong  and 
stately  castles  were  surrounded  by 
smiling  gardens  and  happy  homes. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were 
buried  on  the  battle-fields,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  orphans  were 
left  helpless,  homeless,  and  starv- 
ing. 

Germany  wa  s  divided  into  circles 
in  1501-12.  The  modern  German 
Empire  was  founded  on  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  formed  in 
July,  1806 ;  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion of  June,  1815;  and  the  North 
German  Confederation  of  August 
and  September,  1866.  To  dwell 
further  upon  more  recent  historical 
facts  would  demand  more  space 
than  can  be  here  spared.  The 
wildest  aspirations  of  Prussia  have 
recently  been  realized,  for  not  only 
is  Germany  to-day  united  (with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  which 
belongs  to  the  Austrian  Empire), 
but  two  of  its  ancient  populous 
provinces — viz.,  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, comprising  5,665  square  miles, 
with  over  one  and  a  half  million  of 
inhabitants — have  been  most  un- 
willingly restored  to  its  territory. 
The  empire  is  vested  in  the  crown 
of  Prussia,  and  is  hereditary. 
King  William  I.,  of  Prussia,  ac- 
cepted it  at  Versailles,  Jan.  18, 1871. 

The  imperial  power  is  partially 
restrained  by  the  Reichstag  (repre- 
sentatives), freely  elected  by  the 
German  people.  The  imperial  power 
exercises  the  exclusive  right  of 
legislation  on  all  military  and  ma- 
rine affairs,  on  the  finances,  com- 
merce, post,  railroads,  telegraph, 
and  all  interior  matters  connected 
with  the  surveillance  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  on  all  foreign 
and  international  affairs.  It  also 
claims  the  right  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  the  forming 
of  alliances  and  other  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  &c. 

The  Federal  States  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  issuing  and 
regulating  money,  weights,  and 
measures ;  of  citizens  to  change 
their  domicile ;  the  organization  of 
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railroads,  of  municipal  and  com- 
mercial legislation ;  the  right  of 
procedure  in  criminal  and  civil 
affairs;  of  copyrights  and  patents  ; 
all  matters  connected  with  the 
liberty  of  the  public  press,  and  the 
right  of  public  meetings. 

The  army  of  the  empire  on  a 
peace  footing  is  about  400,000 ;  on  a 
war  footing,  1,261,081  men,  27,703 
officers,  and  271,976  horses,  the 
Emperorbeing  commander-in-chief . 

All  citizens  must  serve  twelve 
years — three  in  the  active  army, 
four  in  the  reserve,  and  five  in  the 
landwehr. 

The  navy  comprises  89  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  41  steam  and  48  sail, 
carrying  484  guns  of  different 
calibre. 

Geography. — Germany  is  bound- 
ed northward  by  the  German  Ocean, 
Schleswig,  and  by  the  Baltic;  west- 
ward by  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France ;  by  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
trian territories  on  the  south,  and 
on  the  east  by  Hungary,  Gallicia, 
Poland,  and  Prussia.  The  country 
embraces  600  miles  of  latitude,  and 
nearly  700  miles  of  longitude,  the 
total  area  being  not  much  under  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  square  miles. 
The  northern  part  of  Germany,  to- 
wards the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea  is  a  level  plain ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the 
middle  and  western  portions,  are 
hilly,  and  the  southern  parts  moun- 
tainous. The  chief  ranges  are 
the  Black  Forest,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  the 
"  Giant  Mountains,"  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  the  Steiger 
Wald,  the  Spessart,  Thuringer 
Wald,  the  Taunus,  and  the  Harz 
Mountains,  The  topmost  summits 
of  the  Schwarz  Wald  are  nearly  5,000 
feet  in  height.  Along  their  sides 
spread  dense  forests,  while  the  lower 
slopes  are  coveredwith vineyards  and 
fertile  fields.  The  mountain  chains 
that  rise  around  the  plains  of  Bohe- 
mia, enclose  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Elbe,  their  highest  points  attaining 
to    upwards    of    5,000    feet.     The 


Harz,  which  are  on  the  southern 
border  of  Hanover,  form  the  out- 
lying range  of  the  German  moun- 
tain system  to  the  northward,  and 
extend  far  into  the  great  plain 
that  stretches  alongthe  Baltic  coasts. 
According  to  the  census  of  December 
1867,  the  population  of  the  various 
states  of  Germany  proper  was  as 
follows :— Prussia,  24,043,902;  Sax- 
ony, 2,423,586;  Mecklenburg-Sch- 
werin,  560,618 ;  Oldenburg,  315,622; 
Brunswick,  302,792;  Saxe  Weimar, 
283,  044;  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz, 
98,770;  Saxe-Meiningen,  180,335; 
Anhalt,  197,041;  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha 
Saxe-Altenburg,  141,426;  Waldeck, 
111,352;  Lippe  Detmold,  111,352. 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  75,074. 
Schwarzburg  -  SondershauseUj 
67,454;  Reuss  -  Schleiz,  88,097' 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  31,186;  Reuss 
Greiz,  43,889;  Hamburg,  305,196- 
Lubeck,  48,538;  Bremen,  109,572. 
Bavaria,  4,824,421,  Wurtemburg, 
1,778,479;  Baden;  1,434,970;  Hesse! 
823,138 ;  Lichtenstein,  8,320  — 
Total,  38,522,366.  The  population 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1867  was 
34,706,460. 

The  clirnate  of  Germany  varies 
greatly  with  the  different  elevations 
above  the  sea  and  the  more  or  less 
mountainous  nature  of  the  districts, 
being  temperate  and  healthy  on  the 
whole.  The  soil  is  generally 
productive. 

Money. — The  most  useful  con- 
tinental gold  coin  is  the  Napoleon. 
In  all  parts  of  Germany  British 
bank  notes  willbe  found  serviceable ; 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  the  circular 
notes.  British  gold  will  serve 
where  you  are  unable  to  cash  the 
circular  notes ;  it  ought  to  be  taken 
at  its  full  value.  Money  changers 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
German  town.  Accounts  are  kept 
in  Prussia  in  thalers  and  silver 
groschen.  30  silver  groschen  =  1 
thaler.  1  thaler  =  73  cents  U.S. 
Prussian  gold  coins  are,  double 
Friedrichs  d'Or,  marked  10  thaler 
=  8dols.40c.U.S.;  single  Friedrichs 
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d'Or,  marked  5  thaler  =  4  dols.  20  c. 
U.  S. ;  half  Friedrichs  d'Or,  marked 
2h  thaler  =  2  dols.  10  c.  U.S.  The 
copper  coins  are,  1,  2,  3,  4  pfennings; 
12  pfennings  =  1  silver  groschen. 
The  gold  coin  is  marked  at  a  less 
figure  than  it  actually  passes  for. 
For  instance,  ten-thaler  pieces  pass 
for  11  thalers  and  10  silver  groschen. 
The  Prussian  bank  notes  are  cur- 
rent in  every  part  of  Germany  where 
the  Zollverein  (custom-house)  has 
its  system.  Avoid  foreign  notes 
when  changing  circular  notes.  In 
Brunswick  and  Hanover,  1  thaler 
=  24  good  groschens.  The  silver 
coins  are  marked  3  einen  thaler 
=  1-3  thaler  =  24.ic.  IT.  S.;  1-6 
thaler  =  12±c.  U.  S.;  1-12  thaler 
=  6  1-8 c.  U.  S.;  1-24  thaler  =  3  c. 
U.  S.;  and  1  silver  groschen. 

In  December,  1871,  one  uniform 
system  was  introduced  for  all  Ger- 
many; it  is  as  follows: — 10  pfen- 
nings =  1  groschen,  =  l*175d. ;  10 
groschen,  or  100  pfennings  =  1 
mark  =  llfd.  Gold  Coins.  —  10 
and  20  mark  pieces  =  respectively, 
9s.  9r,d.  and  19s.  7d.  A  new  silver 
currency  is  now  introduced.  It  is 
to  consist  of  pieces  of  5,  1,  and  £ 
marks,  worth  respectively  5  s., 
ll^d.,  and  5d.  English;  and  coins  of 
smaller  value  than  half  a  mark  are 
to  be  either  of  nickel,  as  in  Belgium, 
or  copper.  No  one  will  be  obliged 
to  accept  more  than  50  marks' worth 
of  silver,  nickel,  or  copper,  at  one 
payment.  Compared  with  the  old 
system,  the  10-mark  piece  is  equal 
to  3  thalers  10  silber  groschen  of 
North  German  currency,  or  5 
florins  50  kreuzers  of  South  Ger- 
man currency,  or  8  marks  5| 
schillings  of  Lubec  or  Hamburg 
customary  currency,  or  3  l-93rd 
thalers  of  Bremen  gold  reckoning. 
Silver  Coins. — During  the  period  of 
transition,  the  old  silver  coins  of 
North  Germany,  down  to  the  5- 
groschen  piece,  continue  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  namely  : — the  thaler 
=  3  marks  =  2s.  lljd. ;  the  double 
thaler  =  6  marks  =  5s.  10|d.;  the 
10-groschen    piece    =  1     mark    = 


llfd.;  and  the  6-groschen  piece 
=  5fd. 

The  best  silver  coins  are,  for 
Northern  Germany,  Prussian  marks 
and  dollars.  The  coins  of  Prussia 
(except  the  small  pieces)  pass 
current  in  all  the  states  which  are 
members  of  the  Custom-house 
Union  (Zollverein);  and  for  South- 
ern Germany,  florins  and  half- 
florins,  which  are  current  from. 
Frankfort  and  Dresden  southwards. 

There  is  such  an  "infinite  variety" 
in  the  German  money,  says  Tom 
Hood,  that  when  he  crossed  from  one 
petty  state  to  another  he  used  to 
throw  away  his  change.  We  do  not 
recommend  tourists  to  adopt  his 
costly  plan,  although  they  will  ex- 
perience his  "  little  difficulty." 

To  enable  tourists  to  better  under- 
stand the  German  and  foreign  coins, 
we  have,  at  considerable  expense, 
had  them  engraved. 


Twenty-mark  piece,  the  largest 
gold  coin  in  common  circulation,  is 
in  value'  equal  to  4  dols.  84  cents. 
(American  gold  standard),  and  in 
English  money  £1. 


Ten  marks  (gold)  is  2   dols.   42 
cents.;  in  English  currency  10s. 
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The  thaler  (silver)  is 
somewhat  larger  than 
the  English  half-crown, 
and  worth 75  cents. 

Or  in  British  money  3s. 


Ten     silber 
silver  coin,  about  the  size 
of  the  old  Mexican  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar      ....    25  cents. 

In  English  Is. 


Five    silber    groschen, 
silver,  equal  to    .     .     .     .  12|  cents. 
Or  in  English  coinage  Gd.~ 


Two  -  and  -  a  -  half  gro- 
schen, a  small  silver  coin, 
value 

In  British  money  3d. 


6£  cents. 


One     silber    groschen. 
The  smallest  silver  coin      2£  cents. 
Or  1|  of  a  penny. 

The  above  value  is  given  upon  an 
equivalent  to  the  American    gold  • 
standard,    but    is    subject    to    the 
variations  of  exchange. 

Hotels. — The  proprietor  of  every 
hotel  in  Germany  is  compelled  by 
law  to  hang  up  in  each  apartment 
of  his  house  a  regulated  tariff  of 
charges  for  rooms,  meals,  servants, 
commissaires,  or  valets  de  place. 
These  rates  are  examined  perio- 
dically by  a  proper  officer.  The 
prices  are :  bedroom,  1st  floor, 
50  c.  and  upwards ;  2nd  floor,  37^  c. 
Table  d'hote,  60  c.  to  100  c. ;  break- 
fast, with  beefsteak,  bread,  butter, 
coffee  or  tea,  35  c.  and  upwards ; 
valet  de  place,  50  c.  per  day. 

Luggage. — Throughout  Germany 
thirty  pounds  of  luggage  is  allowed 
free  to  each  passenger ;  all  over  that 
weight  will  be  charged. 

Hints. — In  Germany  it  is  etiquette 
for  visitors  to  call  and  leave  cards 
with  those  whose  acquaintance  they 
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may  desire,  arid  this  is  frequently 
done  even  with  those  to  whom  the 
visitors  have  no  other  introduction. 
If  you  have  only  a  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  German  language, 
avoid  such  common  and  comical 
blunders  as  asking  for  hand  (dog) 
instead  of  huliii  (fowl),  or  asking  at 
the  dinner-table  for  katze  (cat)  in- 
stead of  lease  (cheese),  and  similar 
ones  not  less  funny,  into  which  a 
foreigner  sometimes  falls. 


COLOGNE   TO  HANOVEE  AND 
BEKLIN. 

Vy^-  OLOGNE  may  be  reached 
^iRncr  frora  Paris  by  way  of 
ckWt  Crei1'  Pont  St-  Maxence, 
j^g!~i£j  Compiegne  and  Busigny, 
<^%i\U)  an(j  so  on  .  or  from  Char- 
leroi,  in  the  Netherlands  (see  route 
in  France),  by  way  of  Namur, 
Liege,  Spa,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  (see 
Boute  5,  page  402) ;  or  from  Botter- 
dam  by  steamer  {Hotels  :  Disch,  du 
Nord,  Mainzer  Hof,  Holliindischer 
Hof,  de  Vienne,  fde  Hollande). 

In  the  days  of  Eome's  glory, 
Cologne  was  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant colonies,  and  to  this  fact  it 
owes  its  name,  which  was  derived 
from  that  of  the  Empress  Agrip- 
pina,  who  was  born  here.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Ehine,  where  there 
is_  a  bridge  of  boats  connecting  it 
with  its  suburb,  Deutz,  the  railway 
terminus  for  Hamburg  and  Berlin 
(Hotels:  Bellevue,  dio  Nord).  Its 
walls,  strengthened  with  a  number 
of  towers,  form  a  circuit  of  nearly 
seven  miles  (English).  Its  Cathedral 
is  a  vast  Gothic  edifice  of  great 
magnificence,  the  building  of  which 
was  commenced  in  1248,  and  com- 
pleted in  1509,  additions  and  im- 
provement having  since  been  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
antiquity ;  and  that  of  St.  Gereon 
for  its  subterranean  choir,  and  the 
bones    of    6,000    martyrs.,   In    the 


Arsenal  will  be  found  some  curious 
remains  of  ancient  armour.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  picturesque. 
The  Museum  of  Paintings  and 
Antiquities  in  the  Frankgasse 
should  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  house 
at  which  it  was  once  believed 
Eubens  not  only  passed  his  child- 
hood, but  was  born ;  and  that  in 
which  Maria  de  Medici  died,  No. 
10,  Sternengasse.  In  the  Cathedral 
is  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne;  it  contains  skulls  decked 
with  jewels,  said  to  be  those  of  the 
three  kings  who  followed  the  star 
to  Bethlehem.  The  church  of  St. 
Ursula  is  famous  in  connexion  with 
the  bones  of  the  "  Eleven  Thousand 
Virgins "  from  Britain,  who  tra- 
dition says  were  slaughtered  at 
Cologne  by  the  Huns ;  and  it  also 
possesses  a  water-pot,  traditionally 
said  to  be  that  which  contained  the 
water  Christ  turned  into  wine  at 
the  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee. 
Tourists  who  are  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Turner,  Stansfield,  and 
other  eminent  British  painters,  will 
recognize  how  wed  they  have  used 
Cologne.  From  here  excursions  on 
the  Ehine  may  be  made  by  steamer. 
Of  the  Ehine  here  the  poet  Cole- 
ridge wrote — 
"  The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne  ; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 

Can  ever  wash  the  river  llhine  1 " 

Cologne  has  a  population  of  175,000, 
of  which  14,000  are  Protestants. 
The  Bridge  of  Boats  is  1,400  feet 
long ;  the  length  of  the  double  iron 
bridge,  on  which  the  railway  runs, 
is  1,352  feet.  In  1470,  the  first 
English  printer,  William  Caxton, 
settled  here.  The  churches  here 
are  usually  open  from  7  to  10  a.m. 
At  the  Cathedral  the  hours  of  service 
are  7—8,  9—10,  and  3— 3k.  Tickets 
to  inspect  the  whole  building  may 
be  obtained  in  the  transept.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter  contains  the 
famous  altar-piece  of  St.  Peter's 
Crucifixion,  by  Eubens,  who  was 
baptized  here.  The  picture  shown 
is  a  copy,  but  behind  it  is  the 
2  F 
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original,  which  is  only  turned  to 
riew  on  Sundays  and  special  occa- 
sions. The  Exchange  is  in  an  old 
building,  which  was  formerly  the 
House  of  the  Templars.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  here  in  Eau 
de  Cologne.  The  real  genuine 
article  is  that  made  by  Farina, 
opposite  the  Jiilich's  Place.  Near 
■Cologne  are  a  Zoological  and  a  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  reached  by  steamer, 
and  muchresorted  to  on  Sundays. 

An  excursion  of  great  interest 
may  be  made  from  Cologne  to  the 
Abbeij  of  Altenberg. 

Steamers  leave  here  for  Coblenz, 
Nymegen,  and  Arnhem. 

The  cabs  (droskies)  charge  for  one 
or  iwo  persons  5  silver  groschen; 
for  three,  7k;  or  for  four,  10,  within 
the  walls;  luggage  is  charged  for 
extra. 

Cologne  was  declared  a  free  and 
imperial  city  by  Otho  the  Great  in 
957,  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  it  held  high  rank 
among  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1^95,  and  has  belonged  to  Prussia 
since  1814.  Starting  on  our  tour 
from  here  for  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
three  miles  beyond  Cologne  we 
reach  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Mulheim,  and,  passing  several  other 
unimportant  stations,  arrive  at  Dus- 
seldorf,  a  noted  town.  Passing  Cal- 
cum  and  Dinsburg,  on  the  Rhine, 
a  manufacturing  town  of  8,000  in- 
habitants, we  reach  Oberhausen, 
and,  seven  miles  further  on,  reach 
Essen,  the  seat  of  a  mining  board 
and  military  court.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  arms,  steel  wares,  wool- 
lens, and  linens.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  extensive  coal  mines. 
Krupp's  great  gun  works  are  here. 
It  also  contains  a  fine  cathedral. 
The  next  place  is  Doktmund,  a 
walled  town  on  the  Emster.  This 
place  was  given  to  Prussia  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Its 
manufactures  are  woollens,  linens, 
cottons,  nails,  and  tobacco.  The 
hotels  are  Rormscher  Kaiser,  Belle- 
vue.    The   church  of  St.  Beinhold 


contains  some  wood  carvings,  and 
stained  glass  windows,  worthy  a 
visit.  Crossing  the  river  Emms, 
after  passing  the  village  of  Hamm, 
noted  for  its  hams,  we  reach  Biele 
field,  in  Westphalia,  famous  for  its 
linen  trade,  besides  which  it  has 
soap,  linen,  woollen,  and  thread 
manufactures.  The  hotels  are 
Dreikronen,  Ravensberger  Hof.  We 
next  arrive  at 

Hebfobd,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  between  9,000  and  10,000  in- 
habitants. In  its  neighbourhood 
are  some  very  old  churches.  Pass- 
ing the  saline  baths  of  Rehme,  and 
other  unimportant  places,  we  arrive 
at 

Minden,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
on  the  Weser,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge  600  feet  long.  Its  manu- 
factures are  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  leather,  soap,  and  tobacco. 
It  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  near  it,  in  1759,  by  the 
British.  The  hotels  are  Tweitma- 
yers,  Eisenbatnegasthof.  Buck- 
burg,  Haste,  and  Wunstorf,  where 
the  line  to  Bremen  branches  off, 


H^novek  is  gained.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
old  and  new  town,  which  communi- 
cate by  eleven  bridges.  The  city 
is  meanly  built,  though  it  has  a 
fine  square,  called  Waterloo ;  and 
some  of  its  streets  are  fine,  al- 
though it  has  an  antiquated  ap- 
pearance. The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Elector's  Palace  and  the 
Public  Library,  founded  byLeibnitz, 
containing  the  archives  of  the 
city,  and  a  good  collection  of  books. 
The  other  objects  of  note  are  the 
Mews,  the  church  of  the  Castle, 
the  gardens  of  the  Baroness  Deken 
and  of  Count  Walmoden,  the  wood 
of  Ellenztied,  and  the  Waterloo 
Monument,  nearly  160  feet  high. 
Herschel,  the  astronomer,  was  born 
here  in  1738  ;  also,  the  two  Schlegels 
and  Iffland,  the  actor.  The  hotels 
are  Royal,  Union,  British,  de  Russe. 
The  junction  station,  Sehrle,  is 
passed,    and   Brunswick,    on    the 
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Ocker,  is  reached.  A  remarkably- 
clean  town,  but  one  containing  few 
objects  of  interest  ;  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Cathedral,  built  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  restored 
in  the  present  century.  The  hotels 
are  Deutsches  Haus,  d'Angleterre. 

Leaving  Brunswick,  we  reach 
Wolfenbuttel  divided  into  two 
parts — the  citadel,  or  fortified  part, 
and  the  suburbs.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  Castle,  several  churches, 
the  Arsenal,  and  an  extensive 
library,  with  MSS.  and  relics  of 
Luther.  Its  manufactures  are  lac- 
quered and  japanned  wares,  leather, 
and  tobacco.  Population  9,300. 
We  arrive  at  Jerxheim,  and  re-enter 
the  Prussian  territory.  To  the  south 
is  seen  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Magdeburgh,  on  the  Elbe,  is  the 
capital  of  southern  Saxony.  It 
has  a  strong  fortress.  The  citadel, 
used  as  a  state  prison,  is  built  on 
an  island  in  the  Elbe.  Lafayette 
and  Carnot  were  confined  in  it ;  and 
Baron  Trenck  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Star  Bastion,  outside  the  Suden- 
bergerThor.  The  Cathedral,  one  ot 
the  noblest  Gothic  edifices  of  North 
Germany,  was  built  between  1211 
and  1363.  It  is  surmounted  by  two 
towers.  The  tomb  of  Otho  I.  and 
Editha,  his  queen,  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  alabaster 
pulpit,  by  Sebastian  Extel,  although 
sadly  mutilated,  is  worth  notice,  as 
are  also  the  cloisters.  The  Fiirs- 
tenwal,  is  a  terrace  for  promenade 
along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
hotels  are  Edel's,  London,  Erzhcrz- 
hog,  Stephan. 

The  town  of  Burg  is  the  next 
place  reached,  famous  for  its  cloth 
factories. 

Brandenburg  is  a  very  ancient 
town  situated  on  the  Havel.  The 
cathedral  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Its  manufactures  are  cloth 
andfustian,woven  and  knitted  stock- 
ings, &c,  and  it  also  contains  a  boat- 
building yard.  The  hotels  are  :  de 
Brandenburg,  Schtvarzer,  Adler. 
Passing  the  palace  and  grounds  of 
Sans  Souci,  the  favourite  residence 


of  Frederick  II.,  we  reach  the  city 
of 

Potsdam.  Trains  leave  here  for 
Berlin  six  or  seven  times  daily. 
The  hotels  are  Einsiedler,  Deutsches 
Haus.  Frederick  II.  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  this  place,  and  it  is  to  Berlin 
what  Versailles  is  to  Paris.  The 
form  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  is  compact,  and  approaches 
to  a  square.  The  palace,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Havel,  is  a  magnificent 
structure.  Connected  with  it  are  a 
theatre,  menagerie,  and  fine  stables. 
The  town-house  was  built  in  1754, 
and  there  are  extensive  barracks,  a 
garrison  church,  which  contains  the 
statues  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  and 
the  tomb  of  Frederick  II.  The 
market-place  is  ornamented  by  an 
obelisk  and  statues  of  the  kings  of 
Prussia.  Leaving  here,  we  pass 
Zehlendorf,  near  which  is  the 
"Island  of  Peacocks,"  containing 
the  residence  of  Frederick  III. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian 
States,  on  the  river  Spree.  The 
hotels  are  de  Borne,  du  Nord,  *de 
St.  Petersburg,  de  Bussie,  Boyal, 
Meinharts,  * d'Angleterre,  British. 
Bankers :  Messrs.  *Robt.  Thode 
and  Co.,  171,  Frederich  Strasse,  and 
Dresden.  Watches,  clocks,  musical 
instruments,  music  boxes,  &c,  &c.  : 
*Conrad  Felsing,  20,  Lnter  den 
Linden.  We  do  not  generally 
advise  the  employing  of  guides, 
but  by  all  means  procure  the 
services  of  Henry  Hessing,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rome,  he  is  a  very 
intelligent  guide,  and  will  show  you 
more  in  one  day  than  the  average 
tourist  would  see  in  three  days. 
Have  him  point  out  especially  the 
magnificent  houses  with  extensive 
gardens  in  the  city;  they  are  finer 
than  any  private  residences  in 
London,  Paris,  or  New  York.  This 
town  is  likewise  indebted  to 
Frederick  II.  for  its  improvement, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  annually  ex- 
pended 400,000  dollars  upon  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest,  largest, 
and  most  powerful  of  the  capitals  of 
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Europe.  It  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  small  river  Spree,  in  the 
great  province  of  Brandenburg,  on 
a  sandy  plain,  now  wonderfully 
changed  by  industry  and  art.  The 
population  is  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  It  is  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  sixteen  gates ;  in  times  of 
peace  it  has  from  20,000  to  49,000  sol- 
diers, and  in  war-time  a  number 
almost  uncounted.  The  wide  street, 
Unter  den  Linden,  is  considered 
matchless  in  its  fragrant  shade 
and  palaces,  and  attracts  visitors 
from  all  countries,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  foreign  residents.  It 
comprises  five  distinct  towns:  1. 
Berlin  proper,  foiinded  in  1163,  and 
containing  among  other  remarkable 
buildings  the  Calvinist  parish 
church,  Joachursthal  Academy,  and 
the  garrison  church,  built  in  1722, 
and  adorned  with  the  portraits  of 
Generals  Schwerin,  Keith,  Winter- 
field,  Zeithen,  and  Von  Klust  the 
poet.  In  this  edifice  are  also 
deposited  a  quantity  of  colours  and 
other  trophies  taken  in  the  field. 
Besides  these  structures  there  is 
the  Lutheran  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  built  in  1223,  the  most 
ancient  church  of  the  city.  The 
Boyal  Arsenal,  Frederick's  Hospital 
or  Asylum,  in  which  900  children  are 
edxicated  and  clothed,  and  many 
other  valuable  institutions.  Across 
the  main  branch  of  the  Spree,  be- 
tween Berlin  proper  and  Cologne, 
there  is  a  fine  freestone  bridge, 
of  five  arches,  160  feet  in  length, 
ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Frede- 
rick William,  moulded  by  Schluser, 
cast  by  Jacobi,  and  erected  in  1703. 
• — 2.  Cologne,  on  the  Spree  The 
most  remarkable  edifice  here  is  the 
Boyal  Palace,  474  feet  in  lengtb, 
284  feet  in  breadth,  and  104  feet  in 
height.  In  it  are  the  cabinet  of 
antiquities,  minerals,  and  medals, 
with  the  Museum  of  Natural  and 
Artificial  Curiosities,  the  Great 
Library,  the  Royal  Treasury,  and 
Archives  Depot,  with  the  White 
Hall,    not  very    long    since    fitted 


up  at  a  cost  of  £120,000.  Near  the 
palace  stands  the  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral, opened  for  public  worship  in 
1750,  and  belonging  to  the  Calvin- 
ists.  Besides  these  buildings  in 
this  quarter  are  storehouses  for 
salt  and  millstones. — 3.  Fredericks- 
werder,  or  Frederick's  Island,  con- 
tains the  Custom  House,  the  prin- 
cipal Mint,  the  royal  hunting  lodge, 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
the  Royal  Arsenal  and  Foundry, 
Stamp  Office,  Opera  House,  and  the 
Royal  Guard  House,  by  the  side  of 
which  are  colossal  statutes  of 
Scharnhorst  and  Bulow,  two  cele- 
brated commanders  in  the  cam- 
paigns between  1812  and  1815.  In 
this  part  is  also  a  monument  to 
Prince  Blucher,  the  work  of  Ranch, 
erectedin  1826. — 4.  Doretheenstadt,. 
or  New  Town,  contains  among  other 
public  buildings,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  with  its  elegant 
hall,  library,  and  cabinet  of  medals, 
the  Observatory,  the  Anatomical 
Theatre,  and  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
the  finest  in  the  city.  The  figure 
of  Victory  in  a  Chariot  that  sur- 
mounts this  gate  was  carried  away 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  restored, 
seven  years  afterwards. — 5.  Frede- 
rickstadt,  founded  by  the  elector 
Frederick  III.  in  1688,  and  the 
largest  of  all  the  sections.  Here 
are  situated  the  largest  courts  of 
law,  the  gold  and  silver  fabrics 
connected  with  the  orphan  house  at 
Potsdam,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tory, the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
the  Jerusalem,  Trinity,  and  French 
Churches,  and  the  Bethlem  Church, 
belonging  to  the  Lutherans  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  also  the  Gymnasium  of 
Frederick  William,  the  house  of 
the  Society  of  Naturalists,  and  other 
buildings,  as  much  distinguished 
for  their  external  beauty  as  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Berlin  is  a  city  of 
extensive  commercial  transactions, 
the  annual  sales  in  its  wool  market 
alone  amounting  to  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.     The  . 
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chief  of  its  manufactures  are  silk, 
serge,  fustian,  muslin,  camlets  and 
other  woollens,  linen,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  stockings,  carpets,  jewellery, 
bronze,  iron,  steel,  dye  stuff,  par- 
ticularly Prussian  blue,  &c.  Ber- 
lin was  taken  by  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  in  1760,  and  was  occupied 
by  Napoleon  I.  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  1806.  On  the  21st  of  October 
of  the  same  year  he  entered  it,  and 
until  the  complete  failure  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Moscow,  in 
1812,  Prussia  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  Prance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
in  Berlin  is  the  magnificent  monu- 
ment in  the  park,  erected  very  re- 
cently, at  a  cost  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  which  commemorates  the 
victories  of  Germany  in  various 
•countries  and  ages.  One  bas-relief 
represents  King  William  returning 
in  triumph  after  the  defeat  of  the 
French  in  the  late  war.  The  portraits 
are  extremery  natural.  German 
maidens  are  seen  strewing  flowers 
in  his  path,  &c.  It  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  in  Europe. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  with  fine  apartments;  the 
Ritter-saal  and  chapel  particularly 
grand.  There  are  several  excellent 
pictures ;  grand  collection  of  gold 
and  silver  plate.  The  room  should 
be  seen  where  King  William  asked 
his  Parliament  and  his  Cabinet 
officers  if  he  should  go  to  war  with 
Prance. 

The  New  Museum,  a  fine  edifice, 
by  the  architect  Schinkel;  the 
foundation  is  laid  upon  stakes.  In 
front  of  the  Museum  stands  a  gi- 
gantic basin,  cut  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  granite,  66  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  fore  colonnade  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  designs  in 
fresco,  by  Cornelius.  The  interior 
of  the  Museum  has  many  attrac- 
tions, some  having  been  added 
quite  recently.  Tbe  Sculpture  and 
Picture  Galleries  are  open  daily  to 
the  public  in  the  winter  season  from 
10  to  3,  in  the  summer  from  10  to  4 


o'clock.  The  collection  of  vases 
and  bronzes  can  only  be  visited 
on  Wednesdays  ;  the  entrance  is  at 
the  back  part  of  the  Museum.  The 
King  has  lately  added  a  new  build- 
ing to  the  Museum,  in  extent  twice 
its  size,  and  most  beautifully 
decorated;  the  Treppenhaus,  or 
Staircase  Hall,  is  adorned  with 
frescoes,  or  wall  paintings,  designed 
by  Kaulbacb,  and  should  be  espe- 
cially noticed,  as  they  are  considered 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.  Notice 
particularly  the  beautiful  bronze 
figure  found  in  the  Tiber.  The  sub- 
ject  is  a  boy  praying.  There  are 
numerous  paintings  by  the  old 
masters,  some  of  them  well  worth 
inspection.  Catalogue  unnecessary. 

The  Boyal  Library  has  500,000 
volumes,  and  500  manuscripts,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  an 
album  with  six  beautiful  miniature 
portraits,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  and 
Guttenburg's  Bible,  the  first  book 
printed  with  movable  types.  The 
reading-room  is  open  daily;  the 
rooms,  however,  in  which  are  kept 
the  periodical  publications  are  only 
open  from  10  to  12.  Tickets  can 
be  obtained  from  the  principal 
librarian. 

The  Cathedral,  or  "Dom,"  is  the 
principal  cathedral,  and  interesting, 
though  it  is  but  one  hundred  years 
since  it  was  erected.  It  contains 
the  burial  vault  of  the  Royal  Family, 
the  coffins  of  Frederick  L,  the 
Elector  Frederick  William,  statues 
of  the  electors,  &c.  The  principal 
churches  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  St, 
Nicholas,  St.*  Hedwig,  &c,  all  of 
some  interest. 

The  University,  a  large  beautiful 
building,  contains  the  natural  his- 
tory museum,  and  zoological  cabi- 
net, open  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
from  12  to  2 ;  admission  by  ticket, 
which  is  given  by  the  director ;  the 
mineralogical  cabinet ;  the  anato- 
mical museum,  open  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  from  2  to  4 
o'clock  in  the  winter,  and  from  4  to 
6  in  the  summer ;  admission  by 
ticket  only.     The  Arsenal,  built  by 
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Schlueter  in  1695,  a  master-work, 
quite  pure  in  style ;  tickets  of  admis- 
sion at  No.  1,  Mollars-gasse.  The 
new  Schauspiel  Haus  on  the  Gen- 
darmen  Martel,  is  a  very  imposing 
building;  Prince  Raczinsky's  picture 
gallery  is  well  worth  visiting ;  the 
Prince  Charles'  Palace,  No.  9,  Wil- 
helms-platz ;  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Albert,  102,  "Wilhelms-strasse,  was 
built  by  Schinkel.  The  new  Rath- 
haus,  in  the  Konigs  Strasse,  deserves 
notice ;  Kroll's  winter  garden,  in 
the  Thiergarten,  a  noble  park,  is 
also  worthy  a  visit. 

Besides  the  Opera-haus,  Berlin 
has  a  Konigs  Schmispiel-haus, 
built  1819,  and  accommodates  2,500 
persons ;  Meysels  Theater,  with 
600  gas-lights,  and  salons  for  balls, 
concerts,  &c. ;  the  Friedrich  Wil- 
helmstaeder  Theater  seats  1,600 
persons.  Berlin  has  100  artistic  and 
learned  Vereine  (Associations).  The 
Thiergarten  is  the  great  promenade 
of  Berlin ;  it  contains  a  white  marble 
statue  by  Drake,  of  Frederic- 
William  III.  The  Kreuzberg  is  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  and  has  a 
national  monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  battles  of  1813  to  1815 ;  there 
are  many  fine  statues  on  the  streets, 
but  all  military. 

English  Ambassador. — His  Ex- 
cellency Lord  Odo  Russell. 

Consul-General.  —  Herr  G.  Von 
Bleichroder. 

American  Minister. — His  Excel- 
lency Hon.  Bancroft  Davis. 

American  Consul.  — H.  Kreismann, 
Esq. 

English  Episcopal  Cbapel,  in  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Monbijon.  Service 
begins  at  11  o'clock;  sacrament  ad- 
ministered the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month. 

American  and  British  Union 
Service,  conducted  by  ministers  of 
various  denominations,  in  the 
American  chapel,  5,  Junker  Strasse, 
every  Sunday  at  half-past  11  a.m. 
Social  Bible  reading  at  a  quarter  to 
8.     Sunday  School  at  10  a.m. 

The  Arsenal  usually  contains 
about  100,000  stands  of  arms,  all  of 


more  or  less  interest.  The  principal 
places  of  amusement  will  be  found 

The  Opera  House,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  celebrated 
for  the  perfection  of  its  ballet. 
The  New  Theatre  follows  next  in 
importance,  devoted  to  the  regular 
drama,  in  French  and  German; 
and  the  Orphum  may  be  mentioned 
as  at  the  head  (in  popularity)  of 
those  free-and-easy  dancing  halls 
which  no  Continental  city  can  do 
without. 

Of  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berlin,  the  most  interesting 
are  those  to  Charlottenburg,  palace 
of  Frederick  I.,  with  Queen  Louisa's 
and  other  royal  monuments;  to 
Potsdam,  on  the  Havel,  with  no 
less  than  five  royal  residences,  in 
Sans  Souci,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
New  Palace,  the  Marble  Palace, 
and  Badelsburg —  also  with  the 
Garrison  Kirche  (Church),  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  much  military  display 
everywhere;  and  to  the  fine  gar- 
dens surrounding,  which  have 
given  to  Potsdam  the  name  of  the 
"Versailles  of  Prussia."  Longer 
excursions  will  be  those  eastward 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  south- 
ward to  Leipsic,  westward  to  Mag- 
deburg, northward  to  Stettin  (im- 
portant Baltic  seaport).  The  first 
object  of  attraction  in  Berlin  is 
neither  a  great  building  nor  a  work 
of  art,  but  the  street  already  re- 
ferred to, 

Unter  den  Linden,  a  magnificent 
broad  thoroughfare,  running  west 
from  the  Place  of  the  Opera  to  the 
Royal  Palace  and  Brandenburg 
Gate  at  the  end  of  the  fortifications  . 
The  whole  street,  about  one  mile,  is 
almost  a  park,  having  a  great 
variety  of  trees  forming  its  avenues, 
the  linden  and  lime  predominating, 
the  most  notable  residences  of  the 
nobility  in  the  metropolis  are 
situated  in  this  street.  Beyond 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  this  street 
has  an  extension  through 

The  Thiergarten,  the  largest  of  the 
public  grounds  of  Berlin,  with  a 
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Corso  and  many  attractions  as  a 
public  resort,  and  dividing  popu- 
larity with  the  Kreuzberg,  another 
public  ground  lying  outside  the 
Halle  Grate,  at  the  southern  portion 
of  the  city.  The  Kreuzberg  com- 
mands the  finest  view  over  the  city, 
and  the  Iron  Monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  Germans  who  fell 
in  the  various  battles.  After  the 
attractions  named,  the  two  others 
most  notable  at  Berlin  are  also  out- 
|      of-door  ones — the 

Bradenburg  Grate,  with  its  mag- 
nificent triumphal  arch  and  the 
model  of  the  Athenian  Propylseum, 
and  the 

Bronze  Statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  equestrian  and  colossal,  like 
the  character  of  the  .great  warrior 
who  really  founded  the  new 
German  Empire,  leaving  to  his 
successors  the  developing  of  its 
greatness.  Some  writers  say  no 
statue  is  more  widely  celebrated, 
and  certainly  no  other  commemo- 
rates the  achievements  of  such  an 
extraordinary  genius.  This  beau- 
tiful commemorative  statue  con- 
sists of  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue,  17  feet  high,  Frederick 
wearing  a  mantle  and  holding  a 
baton  of  command.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  granite  pedestal,  nearly  25  feet 
high,  bronze  groups  of  life-size  on 
the  sides,  commemorating  the  gene- 
rals and  statesmen  of  the  great 
Seven  Years' War;  31  figures  con- 
stitute the  group ;  the  bas-reliefs 
represent  different  events  in  Frede- 
rick's life.  At  four  corners  of  the 
pedestal  are  the  colossal  figures  of 
Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance, and 
Fortitude ;  all  these  virtues  the 
monarch  thought  he  possessed.  A 
portion  of  them  are  only  accorded 
to  him  by  historians.  On  the  front 
of  this  magnificent  work  of  the 
great  German  sculptor  Rauch  is 
this  inscription,  a  part  of  the  now 
memorable  record:  "  To  Frederick 
the  Great,  Frederick  "William  III., 
1840  ;  completed  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  1851."  Other  statues  of 
interest  are  of  the  Elector  Frede- 


rick William,  at  the  long  bridge 
over  the  Spree  ;  of  Blucher,  Bulow, 
and  other  late  generals.  The  cele- 
brated bronze  groupe  of  the 
"  Amazon,"  by  Kiss,  stands  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Museum. 


COLOGNE  TO  BREMEN. 

^^)UITTING  Wunstorf,  we 
&/lWM$  arrive  at  Neustadt.  A  short 
■^i\$)V/  distance  from  here  is  the 
IfcS^Jwgl  lake  Steinhuder-Meer,  on 
^-A*r*zJ  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
castle  now  used  as  a  military 
school. 

Nienbtjbg.  The  fortifications  of 
this  place  were  destroyed  in  1807. 

Vekden  contains  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral. Passing  some  other  less  in- 
teresting stations,  we  reach 

Beemen,  on  the  Wezer.  The 
hotels  are :  de  V Europe,  Hillman's. 
The  buildings  most  deserving  notice 
are  the  Cathedral,  Exchange,  and 
Town  Hall,  and  the  Observatory  of 
Olbers.  The  finest  organ  in  Germany 
is  in  the  cathedral.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  connected  by  two  bridges. 
A  large  shipping  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  but  only  small  vessels,  which 
do  not  draw  over  8  feet  of  water,  can 
unload,  and  larger  vessels  have  to 
unload  thirty  miles  off,  at 

Bbemeehafen,  which  is  a  nice 
favourite  watering-place,  with  6,600 
inhabitants.  (Hotels  ;  Steinhof's, 
Lloyd's.)  Trains  leave  the  above 
for  Bremen  five  times  daily. 

Hamburg  money. — Mark  courent, 
equal  to  16  schillings,  or  Is.  2.|d. 
English,  or  30  cents,  in  American 
money;  the  double  mark,  8  schil- 
lings ;  or  half  mark,  4  schillings  ;  1 
schillings;  specie  rix-dollar,  equal 
to  4s.  7d.  English,  or  P14  dollars  in 
United  States  money.  The  marc 
banco  is  imaginary,  valued  in 
English  money  at  Is.  5£d.,  or  in 
money  of  the  United  States,  36 
cents. 
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COLOGNE  TO  HAMBUBG. 

QUITTING  Cologne,  and 
reaching  Lehrte  (for  de- 
scription of  the  interven- 
ing places,  see  Boute  1), 
and  passing  Burgdorf ,  we 
arrive  at 

Celle,  on  the  river  Alter.  This 
town  contains  a  monument  of 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and 
sister  of  George  III. 

Proceeding,  we  passUELZEN,  and 
reach  Lunebubg,  a  well-inhabited 
old  town,  which  was  greatly  im- 
proved and  enlarged  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  church  of  St.  John 
and  the  Bathaus  are  well  worth 
visiting.  Passing  Bardewieck,  a 
town  of  vast  importance  at  one 
time,  but  much  mutilated  in  1189 
by  Henry  the  Lion  (Hotel:  Wel- 
lemkamp's),  and  two  other  stations, 
we  next  reach 

Habbubg,  on  the  Elbe,  a  forti- 
fied town.  A  bridge  and  railway 
cross  the  river.  Travellers  going 
to  Hamburg  by  boat  embark  about 
one  mile  from  the  station,  and  the 
distance  occupies  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  The  hotel  is 
Konig  von  Schweden. 

Ha^ibubg. — The  hotels  are  :  de 
VEurope,  Streits,  St.  Petersburg, 
Victoria.  This  place  has  long  been 
a  commercial  city  of  great  import- 
ance, being  the  entrepot  for  Euro- 
pean goods  of  all  descriptions,  with 
which  it  supplies  all  the  countries 
lying  along  th«  Elbe,  different  dis- 
tricts on  the  Bhine  and  the  Lower 
Maine,  and  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  dominions.  In  1241 
it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a  treaty, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league.  Hamburg,  after  being 
occupied  by  the  French  armies, 
was  evacuated  in  1814,  when  it 
regained,  under  the  allied  powers, 
its  independence.  The  port  is 
very  extensive.  One  of  the  finest 
buildings  is  the  Bourse,  which 
contains  a  large  mercantile  library. 


Along  the  quays  which  surround 
the  basin  of  the  Alster  is  the  pro- 
menade. There  are  some  remark- 
able churches — St.  Michael  and  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  James — famous  for 
high  towers,  and  also  for  their 
paintings  and  stained  glass  win- 
dows. The  church  of  St.  Catherine 
dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  other  chief  buildings  are 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  new  Kunst- 
halle,  with  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures.  The  Bazaar  in  the  Old 
Jungfernstieg  is  surrounded  by 
good  shops.  The  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Gardens  are  to  the  left 
of  the  Dammthor  Gate,  and  near 
there  is  the  reservoir,  which  sup- 
plies the  city  with  water,  the  high 
tower  of  whioh  commands  a  fine 
view.    Adjoining  is 

Altona. — Both  the  inland  and 
foreign  commerce  here  are  con- 
siderable, and  shipbuilding  is  an 
important  branch  of  employment. 
Its  finest  buildings  are  the  churches 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Trinity  and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  From  Ham- 
burg, Lubeck  may  be  reached,  but 
there  is  not  much  to  interest  the 
tourist  between  the  two  places. 

Lubeck,  on  the  Trave  (Hotel: 
Stadt  Hamburg).  This  old  city 
was  built  on  its  present  site  about 
1140.  In  1220  it  was  declared  a  free 
city  of  the  empire,  and  in  1241  it 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Ham- 
burg, which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Hanseatic  league.  In  1806 
Blucher,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
took  refuge  in  Lubeck,  which  was 
carried  after  a  sanguinary  action. 
The  Cathedral,  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  a  painting 
by  Memling,  a  carved  pulpit,  and 
several  other  objects  of  interest. 
The  Marien-kirche,  with  its  high 
towers,  also  contains  some  fine 
paintings,  sculptures,  a  carved  pul- 
pit, &c.  The  Bathhaus  and  the 
Merchants'  Club-house  are  the 
principal  of  its  buildings.  Kiel  is 
reached  by  rail  from  Altona,  pass- 
ing Elmshorn  and  Neuminster. 
Time,  between  three  and  hours. 
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Kiel  {Hotel;  Marsiby),  situated 
on  the  Baltic,  a  seaport  and  bath- 
ing-place. Its  port  allows  the 
greatest  vessels  to  enter,  and  a 
large  commercial  trade  is  carried  on. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1665, 
and  contains  a  collection  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities.  It  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  the  largest  specimen 
of  the  Romanesque  in  Europe. 
Steamers  leave  here  for  Copenhagen, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Korsor. 


MAGDEBURG  TO  LEIPSIC 
AND  DRESDEN. 

>)AGDEBURG.  The  junc- 
tion station  here  may  be 
reached  from  Cologne  by 
a  route  we  shall  presently 
describe,  or  from  Bruns- 
wick, a  distance  of  63  miles,  passing 
Wolfenbiittel,  famous  for  its  library 
and  collection  of  Luther  relics,  and 
on  to  Langenwedclingen. 

Magdebubg  is  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  a  fortress  and  a  manu- 
facturing town.  The  oldest  part  is 
the  citadel,  on  an  island  of  the 
Elbe,  in  which  Lafayette  and  Car- 
not  and  the  famous  Baron  Trenck 
were  imprisoned.  Magdeburg  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  "War,  and  has  suffered  some 
terrible  sieges.  It  withstood  Wal- 
lenstern  for  seven  months,  and, 
when  taken  bv  the  savage  monster 
Tilly,  its  inhabitants  were  subjected 
to  the  most  shockingly  brutal  and 
disgusting  treatment ;  thirty  thou- 
sand were  killed  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  On  a  house  in  which 
Tilly  resided,  is  inscribed.  "  Re- 
member the  10th  of  May,  1631." 
Its  manufactures  are  cottons,  wool- 
lens, gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco,  in  which  it  has  an  active 
trade,  facilitated  by  steam-packets 
on  the  Elbe.  The  town  is  very 
ancient,  having  been  in  existence 
since  the  eighth  century.  The 
Dom-kirche,  or  Cathedral,  is  a 
splendid  building,  the  interior  of 


which  contains  many  interesting 
and  highly-finished  sculptured 
monuments.  The  French,  when 
they  took  the  town,  barbarously 
made  use  of  this  beautiful  building 
as  a  stable.  The  principal  monu- 
ments are  that  of  Archbishop 
Ernest,  the  tombs  of  the  Emperor 
Otho,  and  of  his  queen  Editha,  and 
a  monument  of  Bake,  a  canon  of  the 
church,  who  saved  it  from  destruc- 
tion by  interceding  with  Tilly, 
whose  schoolfellow  he  was.  There 
is  another  which  is  curious  as  com- 
memorating a  remarkable  case  in 
which  a  woman  was  buried  alive, 
made  her  escape,  returned  to  her 
husband  the  night  after  her  burial, 
had  several  children,  and  lived  nine 
years  after.  In  the  old  market 
stands  the  equestrian  statues  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  and  his  two  queens. 
Here  Luther  went  to  school,  at  a 
period  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
singing  in  the  streets  to  raise  the 
money  with  which  his  schooling 
was  paid  for.  The  public  gardens 
should  be  visited.  From  here  we 
proceed  to  Leipsic. 

Leaving  Magdeburg,  we  pass 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  corn 
land  in  Germany,  reach  Schone- 
beck  (9j  miles),  population  8,500, 
cross  the  Saale,  and  arrive  at 

Kothen  Junction,  where  lines 
from  Magdeburg,  Leipsic,  and 
Berlin  converge.  Passing  Stums- 
dorf,  we  reach 

Halle  (Hotels  :  Stadt  Hamburg, 
Kronprinz).  It  is  a  town  of  45,972 
inhabitants,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  University.  In  the  market 
place  is  an  isolated  tower,  called  the 
Rothe  Thiirm,  or  Red  Tower,  and  a 
bronze  statue  of  Handel,  who  was 
born  here.  The  Markt  Kirche  is  a 
Gothic  church,  completed  in  1554, 
with  four  towers  connected  by  a 
bridge.  It  contains  a  fine  picture, 
on  double-folding  panels,  by  Cra- 
nach,  paintedin  1529  for  theCardinal 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  founded 
the  church.  Here  is  also  a  masterly 
altar-piece  by  Hiibner,  "  The  Ser- 
mon  on    the    Mount,"   and    some 
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other  paintings.  The  Moritz  Kirche , 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
is  considered  very  beautiful. 

The  Residenz,  once  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace,  was  the  scene  of 
Philip  of  Hesse's  humiliation  before 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  Francke's  Institut  is  an 
orphan  asylum,  established  1697, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  its 
founder,  of  whom  it  has  a  bronze 
statue  by  Rauch.  Francke  was  a 
friendless  stranger,  who  arrived  at 
the  distinction  we  embody  in  the 
term  "  a  self-made  man." 

The  University  Library  contains 
over  100,000  volumes.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  worth  visiting. 

Halle  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  salt,  there 
being  extensive  salt-works  in  its 
vicinity.  The  ruins  and  garden  of 
the  castle  of  G-iebichenstein,  and 
the  baths  of  Wittekind  are  near 
here.  Passing  the  frontier  of 
Saxony,  we  cross  the  Parthe,  and 
reach 

Leipsic  (Hotels:  *de  Bassie,  de 
Prussie),  one  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant towns  in  Saxony,  the  other 
being  Dresden,  from  which  it  is 
distant  60  miles,  and  about  74£ 
from  Cologne,  situated  on  the  White 
Elster,  in  a  vast  plain,  having  about 
92,700  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  University,  founded  in  1409 
by  seceders  from  that  of  Prague, 
which  is  the  oldest  in  Germany. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  has 
long  been  dismantled,  its  suburbs 
extending  some  distance  beyond 
the  old  boundaries  of  the  walls.  It 
is  a  great  entrepot  of  trade,  the 
manufactures  being  linen,  silk, 
velvets,  soap,  playing-cards,  leather, 
jewellery,  musical  instruments,  &c. 
One  of  its  peculiar  features  is  the 
book  fair,  Leipsic  being  the  grand 
publishing  emporium  of  Germany, 
the  sales  are  said  to  realize  annually 
10  millions  of  francs.  At  the  fair 
not  less  than  600  publishers  and 
booksellers  generally  assemble  in 
their  own  special  exchange  called 
the  Deutsche  Buchhiindler  Borse. 


The  sale-  of  pianos  is  immense,  the 
manufacturers  of  these  instruments 
being  here  so  numerous  that  they 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  town.  Among  the  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  Exchange,  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Cloth  Hall,  the 
Arsenal,  Theatre,  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Foundling  Hospital,. 
House  of  Correction,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  and  the  Schools. 

The  Rathhaus,  or  town  hall,  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Saxony,  Marshal  Schwar- 
zenberg,  general  of  the  allied  army, 
died  in  it.  Napoleon  occupied  it 
during  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  When 
Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  in  1813,  after  three  days' 
contest,  he  left  Leipsic  with  a  loss 
of  80,000  men  ;  the  loss  of  the  Allies 
being  about  50,000. 

In  the  garden  of  M.  Gerard  is  a 
tombstone  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  swim  his  horse 
across  the  Elster.  He  had  been 
covering  the  retreat  of  Napoleon, 
and  was  partially  instrumental  in 
preventing  his  capture.  His  horse 
had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he 
was  seriously  wounded,  while  the 
stream  was  so  filled  with  the  dead 
and  dying  men  and  horses  that  he 
was  unable  to  push  his  way  through. 
There  is  a  model  of  Thorwaldsen's 
statue  of  him  here.  There  are  two 
other  monuments  erected  here  in 
connexion  with  the  battle,  one 
where  the  three  allied  sovereigns 
met,  and  another  to  the  memory  of 
Marshal  Schwarzenberg.  The  walks  . 
and  gardens  round  the  city  walls 
are  interesting. 

On  the  ancient  glacis  and  ram- 
parts, which  have  been  converted 
into  a  beautiful  promenade,  are  the 
monuments  of  Gellert,  the  poet, 
the  burgomaster  Muller,  the  agri- 
culturist Thaer,  by  Rietschel,  Frede- 
rick Augustus,  J.  S.  Bach,  erected 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  that  of  Hahne- 
mann, the  discoverer  of  homoeo- 
pathy. 
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Leipsic  is  specially  remarkable 
for  its  three  great  fairs :  the  "  Ju- 
bilate" or  Easter,  the  Michaelmas, 
and  New  Year's;  the  first  two 
established  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  last  in  the  fifteenth.  The 
town  is  then  crowded  with  mer- 
chants from  all  Europe,  and  at  the 
Easter  fair  the  number  of  strangers 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants (some  90,000).  There  are  200 
booksellers  and  40  printing  offices. 
It  is  claimed  that  books  can  be  made 
here,  sent  to  America,  pay  the  duty 
and  freight,  and  then  can  be  deli- 
vered to  publishers  cheaper  than  the 
same  could  be  made  in  America. 

On  the  hill  near  Stotteritz,  which 
was  occupied  by  Napoleon  during  the 
battle,  is  a  square  block  of  granite, 
with  an  inscription.  The  village  of 
Probstheyde,  south-east  of  Stot- 
teritz, the  centre  of  the  French  po- 
sition, was  taken  four  times  by 
assault,  and  as  many  times  retaken 
by  the  French.  On  the  south-east 
of  the  village,  on  a  hill  called 
"  Monarchs'  Hill,"  the  allied  sove- 
reigns received  the  first  news  of  the 
victory.  Near  the  farm  of  Mens- 
dorf  is  a  block  of  granite  in  honour 
of  Field- Marshal  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzenberg. 

"We  are  here  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liebertwolkwitz  and  Wachau,  the 
scenes  of  the  memorable  engage- 
ments between  French  cavalry, 
under  Murat,  and  that  of  the  Allies. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Pleisse,  close  by, 
is  the  Castle  of  D61itz,which  was  de- 
fended successfully  by  the  Austrians. 

There  are  numerous  other  com- 
memorative monuments  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsic. 

It  requires  3  hours  on  foot  and  4 
hours  in  carriage  to  visit  the  site  of 
the  celebrated  battle-field,  which 
can  be  reached  from  Leipsic  in  about 
lj  hour.  Leipsic  is  about  ninety 
miles  south-south-west  from  Berlin. 

English  Consul-G-eneral. — Baron 
Von  Tauchnitz,  the  celebrated 
publisher. 

American  Consul. — J.  H.  Steuart, 


English  Divine  Service  every 
Sunday  morning  at  10.30;  evening 
at  5  o'clock,  in  the  Music  Hall  of 
the  Conservatorium.  Holy  Com- 
munion the  last  Sunday  in  each 
month.  The  Eev.  B.  W.  Whitford, 
licensed  chaplain. 

Persons  going  to  Leipsic  during 
the  great  fair  which  takes  place 
about  September  should  secure 
rooms  several  days  in  advance. 

Boute  5. 

LEIPSIC  TO  DBESDEN. 

MASSING  once  more  over 
the  great  battle-field,  we 
cross  the  Mulda,  and 
reach 

Wurzen,  a  town  of 
3,000  inhabitants  surrounded  by 
ancient  fortifications,  having  a 
cathedral  which  contains  the  tombs 
of  several  of  the  bishops  of  Meissen. 
Passing  Dahlen,  and  traversing  the 
valley  of  Dolnitz  over  a  lofty  via- 
duct, we  reach 

Oschatz,  a  town  of  4,500  inhabi- 
tants. Two  miles  onward  we  ob- 
serve the  Chateau  of  Hubertsburg 
(now  a  house  of  correction).  There 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  be- 
tween Frederick  theGreat  and  Maria 
Theresa,  which  ended  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Its  church,  marked 
by  two  lofty  towers  with  open  spires, 
was  erected  from  designs  by  Heid- 
cloff.  At  Biesa  Junction  a  branch 
line  runs  to  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Chemnitz.  Leaving  the  little 
town  of  Biesa  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  we  cross  the  river,  on  a 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  and  keep- 
ing on  its  right  bank  cross  the 
Viaduct  of  Boderau,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  64  piers.  Here  the  direct 
line  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  joins. 

Pristewitz  is  next  reached,  and 
passing  through  a  tunnel  we  see 

Meissen,  with  its  deeply-interest- 
ing old  castle  perched  on  a  rock  above 
the  town.  The  famous  porcelain 
manufactory,  which  was  formerly 
in  this  castle,  now  occupies  a  hand- 
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some  building  expressly  designed 
for  it,  \\  mile  from  the  town.  The 
cathedral  here  is  the  finest  in 
Saxony;  it  was  built  by  Frederick 
the  Warlike.  We  can,  however, 
barely  note  it,  and  so  pass  on  to 
Dresden  {Hotels  :  *Grand  Union, 

*  Victoria,    *  Weber's,   *  de    Borne, 

*  de  Saxe). 

Reliable  and  Eecommendable 
Shops  of  Dresden. 

The  following  recommendable 
shops  are  the  first  in  their  line, 
and  keep  such  goods  as  are  sought 
for  by  Americans  and  English.  No 
second-class  house  will  obtain  men- 
tion in  our  text  notices. 

For  photographs,  oil  paintings, 
porcelain  paintings,  stereoscopes, 
engravings,     views     of    Dresden : 

*  Joseph  Brazzova,  No.  1,  Schloss 
Strasse;  *  Ernest  Arnold;  *Emil 
Eichter,  4,  New  Market. 

Bepository  of  works  of  art,  clas- 
sical engravings,  proofs,  prints, 
-paintings  on  china,  coloured  photo- 
graphs, HanfstangVs  lithographs, 
*&c,  &c:  *Ernest  Arnold,  Schloss 


Tailors:  * G-eo.  W.  Muller,  No. 
1,  Victoria  Strasse  (reasonable  and 
good). 

Life-size  portraits  on  porcelain 
and  porcelain  jewellery  :  Messrs. 
*  Sturm    &     Co.,    No.     2,     Prager 


Hats,  shoes,  and  slippers  in  felt : 
-*Wilhelm     Albert,      29,     Schloss 


Art  utensils,  paints,  engravings, 
photographs,  &c:  E.  Eichter,  4, 
New  Market. 

Gloves  {for  ladies  and  gentlemen), 
cravats,  hosiery,  shirts,  collars, 
railway  rugs,  travelling  caps,  &c: 
*Otto  Francke,  1,  Prager  Strasse 
{fixed  prices). 

Jewellery  and  silver  ware:  *J. 
Garten,  Ferdinands  Platz. 

Dresden,  population  177,000,  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  and  residence  of 
the  king,  is  situated  upon  both 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  divided 
into  Altstadt  (old  town)  on  the  left 


bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  Neustadt 
(new  town)  on  the  right  bank.  Two 
bridges  connect  them,  one  being 
the  finest  in  Germany.  Dresden  is 
a  favourite  residence  of  English 
and  American  people,  by  whom  it 
is  considered  the  "  Florence "  of 
the  North;  celebrated  for  cheap 
living,  cheap  good  music,  and  works 
of  art.  This  city  has  an  "Ameri- 
can Club,"  at  No.  22,  Victoria 
Street,  where  the  latest  American 
papers  can  be  found,  and  where  a 
list  is  kept  of  all  Americans  visit- 
ing Dresden.  Secretary,  Frank 
S.  Allen,  of  New  York.  Dresden 
was  founded  by  Slavonians  and  en- 
larged by  German  colonists.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  a  city,  belonging  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Meissen ;  it  subsequently 
became  the  residence  of  the  Mar- 
graves of  Meissen,  and  upon  the 
partition,  in  1484,  fell  to  the  Alber- 
tine  line,  the  present  Eoyal  Family 
of  Saxony.  The  city  attained  a 
position  of  great  splendour  under 
the  Electors  of  Saxony,  who  were 
kings  of  Poland,  but  the  Seven 
Years'  War  wofully  damaged  it. 
Frederick  the  Great  bombarded  it, 
battering  down  its  churches,  and 
laying  its  streets  in  ruins.  The  city 
was  several  times  occupied  by  the 
Prussians.  In  1760  it  was  bom- 
barded, and  500  houses  completely 
destroyed.  From  1806  to  1815  it  was 
occupied  at  intervals  by  the  French. 
In  1810  its  fortifications  were  de- 
molished. In  1812  Napoleon  assem- 
bled a  Congress  of  Sovereigns  here; 
and  in  1813  under  its  walls  he 
achieved  his  victory  over  the  allied 
armies.  The  King  of  Saxony  re- 
entered his  capital  in  June  1815. 
Dresden  is  now  one  of  the  'finest 
cities  in  Europe.  Near  the  Theatre 
Platz  are  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  to  the  tourist,  namely,  the 
theatre,theZ  winger  with  its  rich  col- 
lections,the  Schloss  or  Eoyal  Palace, 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  great 
feature  of  the  palace  is  the  famous 
"green  vaults,"  a  series  of  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  having 
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been  formerly  hung  with  green, 
derived  their  name  from  that  fact. 
Two  Prussian  thalers  (1  dol.  50  c.) 
are  chai  ged  by  the  custodian  for  one 
or  a  party  of  six,  more  not  being 
allowed  at  one  time.  You  may  not 
find  the  custodian  disengaged  unless 
an  appointment  is  made.  The 
Saxon  princes  were  formerly  the 
richest  in  Europe,  the  Freidburg 
silver-mines  in  their  dominion  hav- 
ing, previous  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  been  among  the  richest 
known;  hence  probably  the  sur- 
plus wealth  which  they  expended 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  jewels 
and  works  of  art  here  preserved. 
The  jewels  in  one  room  are  said  to 
be  worth  15  million  dols. 

The  Picture  Gallery  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday;  on  other 
days  for  a  fee  of  25  cents.  Cata- 
logues, printed  in  French,  are  sold 
for  75  cents.  It  contains  fine  works 
by  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian, 
Carlo,  Dolce,  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyke,  Guido,  Holbein,  Ruys- 
dale,  Wouvernians,  and  other  great 
paintings,  by  famous  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  German  masters.  Raphael's 
great  picture,  The  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto,  should  be  studied  well,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  art 
in  the  world. 

A  favourite  promenade  is  the 
terrace  of  the  Palace  of  Bruhl, 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Count  Bruhl,  Prime  Minister 
of  Augustus  II.  It  was  occupied 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  by  the 
King  of  Prussia;  in  1813  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  and  is  at 
present  the  residence  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Saxony.  Here  too  is 
the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  Botanic  Gardens  and 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  are  near 
the  Bruhl  Terrace. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
between  the  old  and  the  railway 
bridges,  is  the  Japanese  Palace.  It 
was  founded  by  Augustus  the 
Strong  as  a  summer  palace.  The 
palace  contains  an  interesting  col- 


lection of  Japanese  porcelain,  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  library 
rich  in  valuable  portraits  and  his- 
torical relics,  containing,  amongst 
other  curious  things,  the  conjuring 
book  of  Dr.  Faustus,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  deeply  interesting  autograph 
letters,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Over  the  great  altar  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  a  picture,  "  The 
Ascension,"  by  Raphael  Mengs,  and 
many  other  German  and  Italian 
pictures  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Under  the  sacristy  are  the  vaults  of 
the  Royal  Family;  sixty -f  our  statues 
of  saints  adorn  the  aisles.  The 
music  of  this  church  should  be 
heard.  It  is  open  on  Sundays  from 
11  to  12,  and  at  4. 

The  Frauenkirche,  or  Church  of 
Our  Lady,  Neumarkt,  built  1726- 
1734,  has  a  dome,  the  strength  of 
which  is  so  great  that,  in  1760,  it 
was  proof  against  the  besiegers' 
bombs  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  It 
has  a  famous  organ. 

The  Arsenal  formerly  contained 
a  very  celebrated  collection  of  arms, 
but  was  despoiled  by  the  Prussians 
in  1760,  and  by  the  French  in  1807; 
it  still,  however,  possesses  a  great 
number  of   remarkable   specimens. 

Connected  with  the  consulate  is. 
the  American  banking-house  of 
Robert  Thode  &  Co.,  so  well  known, 
to  American  travellers. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dresden  are  numerous,  that  to  the 
Saxon  Switzerland  being  one  of  the 
most  popular ;  the  others  being 
those  to  Pilnitz,  Bastei,  Ottewalder 
Grund,  Kuhstall,  and  Grosse  Winter- 
berg,  most  of  which  delightful  places 
may  be  visited  in  from  one  to  two 
days,  and  with  very  little  walking. 

Railroad  and  carriages  can  be 
taken  as  far  as  Schandau,  and  the 
return  may  be  made  by  boat.  Ex- 
cursions may  also  be  made,  on 
different  days,  by  rail,  to  Potzscha, 
Konigstein,  or  Kripoen,  which  is 
the  station  for  Schandau  and 
Kuhstall. 

Guides  may  be  hired  a    ,the  dif7 
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ferent  stations,  at  one  thaler  per 
day.  Horses,  ponies,  and  donkeys 
may  be  hired  at  the  different  sta- 
tions ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  boats  ply  for  hire. 

Cars  start  from  the  old  town  for 
Pilnitz,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  king.  The  palace,  erected  in 
1818,  contains  some  very  fine  fres- 
coes by  Vogel.  The  conservatories, 
gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds  are 
very  attractive. 

One  of  the  finest  theatres  in 
Europe  is  now  being  built  of  stone, 
and  is  situated  near  the  Picture 
Gallery  and  Weber's  Hotel.  We 
advise  American  and  English 
tourists  to  visit  the  American  and 
English  clubs  here,  where  they  will 
be  cordially  received. 

Porcelain  jewellery  is  cheaper 
and  better  here  than  in  any  other 
city. 

Procure  a  copy  of  the  local  guide 
to  Dresden  and  the  English  and 
American  journal  published  here; 
they  will  be  found  useful. 

Ten  days  may  be  pleasantly 
passed  in  Dresden.  Unlike  most 
continental  towns,  the  places  of  re- 
sort are  at  easy  walking  distances. 
The  cheap,  good  music  is  remark- 
able; for  3d.  an  excellent  concert 
may  be  heard;  16  or  more  musical 
selections  are  given  at  the  Belve- 
dere Cafe  for  the  small  sum  above- 
named.  During  the  winter  skating 
is  to  be  had. 

The  Museum  and  other  objects 
of  curiosity  should  be  visited  morn- 
ings and  afternoons,  a  drive  before 
sunset  in  the  charming  environs; 
the  opera  and  cafe  concerts  make 
rip  the  day's  amusements. 

Exquisitely  finished  miniatures 
for  brooches,  bracelets,  or  pictures 
are  taken  here  for  moderate  prices ; 
also  copies  on  enamel  of  the  cele- 
brated pictures  in  the  gallery.  The 
prices  of  these  latter  range  from  5s. 
upwards. 

Churches,  &c. — Hofkirche  :  As- 
cension byMengs,  fine  music;  Sun- 
days, 11.30  to  3  p.m.  Frauenkirche : 
■teeple  200  feet  high. 


From  this  place  the  tourist  may 
make  an  excursion  to  see 

The  Saxon  Switzerland. 

The  Saxon  Switzerland  compre- 
hends that  part  of  the  mountain 
district  of  Meissen  which  extends 
on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  from 
Liebethalto  the  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
andfrom  Falkenberg  to  Schneeberg. 
The  mountains  are  of  calcareous 
formations,  in  part  bare,  in  part 
covered  with  foliage  and  firs.  The 
highest  summits  are — The  Zschirn- 
stein,  1,807  feet;  the  Hartenstein, 
1,855  feet;  the  Kotzstein,  1,572  feet; 
the  Konigstein,  1,870  feet;  the 
Grosse-Winterberg,  1,883  feet;  the 
Kleine  Winterberg,  1,640  feet;  the 
Prebisch  Thor,  1 ,440  feet ;  the  Lilien- 
stein,  1,368  feet;  the  Falkenberg, 
1,952  feet;  the  Borsberg,  1,210 feet. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  way  of 
seeing  the  Saxon  Switzerland  is  to 
set  out  from  Dresden  early  in  the 
morning  by  rail,  for  Potzscha;  to 
cross  the  river  Elbe  to  Wehlen, 
ascend  to  the  Bastei  rock,  and  go  on 
as  far  as  the  little  town  of  Schandau, 
where  rest  and  refreshments  may  be 
obtained.  Afterwards  drive  to  the 
Wasserfall,  and  there  hire  ponies 
for  Kuhstall  and  Winterberg.  On 
returning  make  your  way  to  Hirnis- 
kretschen,  where  the  steamer  leaves 
for  Dresden.  You  will  learn  at 
Schandau  what  hour  the  steamer  . 
leaves  Hirniskretschen. 


BERLIN  TO  HAMBURG. 

""ROM  Berlin  we  proceed  by 
7  crossing  the  Spree  and 
the  Havel  to  Spandua,  a 
strongly  fortified  town, 
with  a  citadel,  on  an 
island.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. It  has  a  population  of  9,000. 
{Hotel:  Adler.)  In  the  summer 
steamers  run  from  here  to  Berlin. 
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The  Finkenkrug,  in  the  environs 
of  the  town,  is  a  favourite  pro- 
menade. The  line  from  Magde- 
burg falls  in  with  that  we  travel 
by  at  Wittenherge,  crossing  the 
river  by  a  long  bridge.  Beyond 
Wendisch-Warnow,  we  cross  the 
Prussian  frontier,  and  enter  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Mechlenberg- 
Schwerin. 

Ltjdwigslust,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  Duke,  is  soon 
reached  (Hotels :  de  Weimar,  Gross- 
herzog  von  Mechlcnberg),  popula- 
tion 5,500.  The  chateau  contains 
pictures  and  antiquities,  and  the 
park  affords  agreeable  promenades. 
At  Hagenow  there  is  a  branch  to 
Schwerin  and  Kostock.  Proceed- 
ing further,  we  reach  Boitzenburg 
(134-t  miles),  enter  the  Duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  and,  crossing  the  Steck- 
nitz,  arrive  at  Buchen.  A  branch 
line  goes  from  here  to  Lubeck.  At 
a  distance  of  162  miles,  we  come  to 

Behgedoef,  a  town  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  in  the  district  called 
Vierlande.  From  here  we  reach 
our  present  destination,  Hamburg, 
which  we  have  already  described. 


See.     Crossing  the  fortifications,  we 
enter 

Stettin  (Hotels :  de  Prusse,  drei 
Kronen),  population  74,000,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  Pomerania,  and  the 
chief  commercial  port  of  Prussia. 
In  the  court  of  the  castle  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  tower  commands  an 
extensive  view.  In  the  Konigs- 
platz  are  marble  statues  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  and  Frederick 
William  III.  The  Schloss  Kirche 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Pomeranian  dukes.  The  Peace  of 
"Westphalia  gave  the  town  to 
Sweden,  and  that  of  Stockholm 
brought  it  to  Prussia.  Catherine 
the  Great  was  born  here,  as  was 
also  Maria  Feodorowna,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  1759. 
Steamers  run  to  Copenhagen  from 
here  once  a  week,  and  to  Memel, 
Konigsberg,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
to  Pulbus  in  Kiigen.  In  summer 
the  steamers  run  on  every  day  of 
the  week,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
An  English  consul  resides  at  Stet- 
tin. The  sea-baths  of  Swinemunde 
are  reached  from  here  by  steamer 
(Hotels  :  Drei  Kronen,  de  Prusse). 


BERLIN  TO  STETTIN. 


Route  8. 


ijGiSpROM  Berlin  we  now  go  on 
to  Bernau,  noted  for  the 
brave  way  in  which  it 
was  defended  against  the 
Hussites  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  About  thirteen  miles 
beyond  this  place  is  Neustadt- 
Eberswalde,  a  manufacturing  town 
containing  5,000  inhabitants.  Some 
distance  on,  near  Chorin,  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  the 
Cistercians,  now  an  hotel. 

Angermunde  is  reached,  and  pur- 
suing our  way  along  embankments 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Randow 
and  the  Welse,  and  the  marsh  of 
Pommerenzdorf,  we  pass  Passow, 
and  nearing  Tantow  observe,  on 
our   right,    the    lake    Dammsche 


BERLIN  TO  DRESDEN. 

MS^'HE  first  station  after  leav- 
r\MJy  Berlin  on  this  route  is 
I'£o)  Gross  Beeren  where  a 
cast-iron  obelisk,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  has 
been  erected  in  memory  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Prussians  over  the 
French  in  1813. 

Luckenwalde,  on  the  Nuthe, 
a  town  of  4,500  inhabitants,  is 
celebrated  for  its  cloth  manufacture. 
Jutereogk,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  has  some  fine  old  gates. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  the 
indulgence-box  taken  from  the 
monk  Tetzel  is  shown.  It  was 
3tolen  when  filled  with  money,  the 
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produce  of  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
t)y  a  pious  out  cunning  robber,  who 
bad  previously  purchased  of  tbe 
monk  an  indulgence  for  any  sin  be 
might  commit.  At  Rodebau  we  cross 
a  long  viaduct  and  join  the  Leipsic 
and  Dresden  line  near  Riesa  Junc- 
tion, from  which  point  the  route 
has  already  been  described.  (See 
page  489.) 


Route  9. 

JUTERBOG-K  TO  FRANKFORT- 

ON-THE-MAIN. 

QUITTING  the  Dresden 
line,  we  diverge  to  Wit- 
tenberg- (Hotels :  Wein- 
traube,  Stadt  London), 
famous  as  the  place  where 
Luther  posted  up  his  95  theses  in  op- 
position to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  where 
he  burnt  the  Papal  Bull  which  con- 
demned him.  In  the  Schlosskirche 
are  the  tombs  of  his  supporter, 
Melancthon,  and  of  his  friends 
Frederick  the  Wise  and  John  the 
Steadfast.  The  ancient  doors  of 
the  Schlosskirche  were  replaced  in 
1858  by  others  of  bronze,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  subjects  of  his 
various  theses.  Here  also  is 
Luther's  own  tomb.  The  Town 
Church  contains  paintings  by  Cra- 
nach, representing  Luther  preach- 
ing, and  baptismal  fonts  executed 
by  Hermann  Vischer.  The  ancient 
convent  of  the  Augustines,  in  which 
Luther  was  a  monk,  is  now  a 
Protestant  seminary.  Visitors  are 
shown  his  cell,  and  the  table,  chair, 
stone  jug,  &c,  which  belonged  to 
him.  Near  the  house  is  an  oak, 
planted  on  the  site  of  that  under 
which  Luther  burnt  the  Pope's 
Bull,  and  his  statue,  by  Schadow, 
is  in  the  market-place.  Wittenberg 
has  been  called  the  Mecca  of  the 
Protestants.  The  person  who  shows 
Luther's  house  will  also  point  out 
to  you  those    of  Melancthon    and 


Cranach.  Portraits  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  Cranach  are  pre- 
served in  the  Rathhaus  close  to  the 
market-place. 

Leaving,  we  cross  abridge  over  the 
Elbe,passDessau,intheDucalPalace 
of  which  there  is  a  cabinet  of  anti- 
quities and  some  manuscripts  of 
Luther,  reach  Kothen,  and  from 
hence  to  Halle. 

Crossing  the  Elster  and  Saale 
near  their  confluence,  we  arrive 
at 

MERSEBURG,where  there  is  a  cathe- 
dral of  the  thirteenth  century, 
having  a  richly  ornamented  portal, 
and  containing  some  paintings  by 
Cranach  and  Albert  Diirer,  with  the 
monument  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
of  Suabia. 

At  Weissenfels  on  the  Saale  we 
note  a  fine  port.  The  body  of 
G-ustavus  Adolphus  was  brought 
here  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and 
embalmed.  The  marks  of  his  blood 
are  shown,  or  marks  so  called.  The 
ancient  castle  is  now  a  barrack. 
To  the  west,  a  short  distance  from 
the  railway  station,  a  little  house, 
marked  with  an  N.,  is  that  in  which 
Napoleon  passed  the  first  night 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Leipsic. 

Naumbubg  (Hotels:  Preussischer 
Hof,  Sachsischer  Hof)  is  a  town  of 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Saale,  and  surrounded  by 
vineyards.  The  cathedral,  which 
was  completed  in  1249,  is  adorned 
with  sculptures,  and  has  a  handsome 
rood  screen.  It  is  in  the  mingled 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles.  In 
the  Stadt  Kirche  is  a  painting  by 
Cranach.  Proceeding  past  Schul- 
porta,  and  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  Saale  several  times,  we  reach 

Kcesen  (Hotel  Bitter).  Here  are 
some  salt  works  and  baths.  The 
ruins  of  Rudelsburg  appear  on  the 
left,  with  beyond  them  the  towers  of 
Saaleck.  Here,  close  to  the  railway, 
lies  Schulpforta,  a  curious  village, 
in  which  were  educated  Fichte, 
Lessing,  and  Klopstock.  About  four 
miles  from  Stadtsulza  is  Auerstadt, 
and  the  field  on  which  was  fought 
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the  battle  of  Jena,  where  the 
Prussians  were  defeated  by  the 
French  under  Napoleon,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  180(5. 

"Weimar  (Hotels  ;  Bussischer  Hof, 
Erbprinz)  is  the  capital  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  with  a  population  of  15,000, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  a 
number  of  illustrious  writers  have 
lived  and  died;  hence  it  has  been 
■called  the  Athens  of  the  North,  and 
the  "  Necropolis  of  the  poets  of 
Germany."  Goethe  and  Herder 
resided  here,  and  their  houses  are 
shown ;  so  also  did  Wieland  and 
Schiller,  whose  house  is  also  to  be 
seen.  Their  statues,  and  one  of 
Charles  Augustus,  who  was  Grand 
Duke  in  their  time,  have  been 
erected  here.  In  the  Stadt-Kirche 
are  the  tomb  of  Herder,  the  statue 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  and  one  of  this 
eminent  painter's  finest  works,  a 
•crucifixion  which  forms  the  altar- 
piece,  and  contains  portraits  of 
Luther,  himself,  and  Melancthon. 
The  Palace  is  handsomely  decorated 
and  furnished,  four  of  the  apart- 
ments being  dedicated  to  the  four 
great  authors  named  above,  and 
adorned  with  frescoes  of  subjects 
chosen  from  their  works,  painted 
"by  Neher,  Preller,  and  others.  Here 
is  Luther's  monkish  gown,  and  a 
belt  worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Admission,  10  sgr.  In  the  Castle 
.  Park  is  Goethe's  country  house. 
The  Public  Library  contains  por- 
traits of  eminent  persons  bj  Cra- 
nach and  others  ;  a  colossal  bust  of 
Schiller,  by  Danneeker,  with  busts 
of  Herder  and  Wieland;  and  one 
of  Goethe,  by  David.  The  building 
was  formerly  a  powder  magazine. 
The  Theatre  was  once  under  the 
management  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Schiller's  house  is  a  small  one  on 
the  esplanade,  that  of  Goethe  is  of 
a  humble  cottage-like  character. 
Herder  lived  in  a  small  house  in 
one  corner  of  the  Stadt-Kirche, 
near  the  church  in  which  he  was 
buried.  It  was  here  that  he  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education.    Near  his  grave  is  that 


of  the  Grand  Duke  Bernard,  the* 
brave  ally  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  whose 
armour  is  shown  in  the  Palace,  to- 
gether with  the  box  in  which  ho 
kept  one  of  his  fingers,  cut  off  in 
battle,  carefully  embalmed.  Wei- 
land's  country  house  is  at  Osman- 
stedt,  five  miles  from  Weimar. 
There  he  received  Napoleon  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  there  he 
died,  uttering,  with  his  last  breath, 
the  words  Shakespeare  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet,  "  To  die — to 
sleep — no  more."  He  lies  buried 
in  the  garden.  In  Weimar,  as  in 
many  other  German  towns,  there 
is  in  the  cemetery,  or  Kirch-hof,  a 
building  to  which  the  bodies  of 
rich  and  poor  are  brought  twelve 
hours  after  death.  The  small  apart- 
ments are  each  neatly  fitted  up,  and 
hung  with  black  cloth,  with  lamps 
burning  in  each,  and,  curious  to 
add,  the  fingers  of  each  corpse  are 
passed  through  loops  in  a  kind  of 
bell-pull,  the  slightest  motion  of 
which  starts  an  alarm  clock ;  even 
the  beating  of  the  heart  would 
suffice,  they  sajr,  to  start  the  alarm, 
so  delicately  balanced  is  the  adjust- 
ment. The  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  supposed  dead  have  been 
brought  to  life  are,  we  may  add, 
startling,  as  the  idea  may  be — quite 
sufficient  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan. 

Erftjrt  (Hotel:  Sitter's)  was 
once  the  capital  of  Thiiringia,  and 
is  now  a  fortress  belonging  to 
Prussia,  the  castle  of  Petersburg 
and  the  citadel  of  Cyriaksberg  ren- 
dering it  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Luther  entered  the  monastery  here 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1505,  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  His  doing 
so  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of 
a  singular  accident.  Being  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  a  flash  of 
lightning  struck  a  friend  who  was 
walking  beside  him,  who  fell  at  his 
feet  dead.  Luther  was  so  deeply 
impressed  by  his  escape,  that  he 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  the  life  so  remarkably  preserved 
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exclusively  and  entirely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  It  was  in  the  library 
of  this  monastery — now  an  orphan 
school  bearing  his  name  —  that 
Luther  picked  up  the  Bible  which 
led  to  results  of  such  immense  im- 
portance. The  apartment  which 
he  occupied  is  said  to  be  preserved 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it 
was  in  during  the  great  Reformer's 
occupation  of  it.  His  portrait  and 
Bible  are  preserved  here  with  some 
other  relics.  The  cathedral,  built 
at  various  times  between  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  contains  a 
bronze  relief  of  the  crowning  of  the 
Virgin,  a  painting  by  Van  Eyck, 
and  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Cranach. 
The  pulpit  was  designed  by  Schin- 
kel;  and  there  is  a  bell  called  the 
great  Susanne.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
is  a  thirteenth  century  building. 
A  statue  of  Roland  stands  in  the 
Place. 

GoTHA,the  chief  town  of  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  TheSchloss 
Friedenstein,  a  conspicuous  build- 
ing on  a  height,  contains  some  good 
pictures  by  Cranach,  Holbein,  Van 
Dyck,  and  others,  with  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Albert  in  his  childhood;  a 
cabinet  of  engravings  ;  a  collection 
of  gems  and  curiosities ;  a  sword 
of  Charlemagne;  a  prayer-book  of 
James  I. ;  a  collection  of  coins  and 
medals ;  a  Library ;  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  a  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Museum.  (Hotels :  der 
Mohr,  Deutscher  Hof,  Der  Riese.) 
It  has  a  population  of  18,500.  The 
woods,  called  the  Thiiringerwald, 
are  near  here,  in  which  Luther  was 
seized  on  his  journey  from  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  A  curious  species 
of  fierce  rat  haunt?,  these  woods. 
Passing  some  majestic  hills,  we 
reach 

Eisenach.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated amongst  wooded  hills.  Near 
the  town  stands  the  Castle  of 
Wartburg,  the  scene  of  Luther's 
imprisonment,  from  May,  1521,  to 
March,  1522,  after  his  capture  in  the 
woods  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  due  to  the  friendship   of 


the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  knew, 
after  his  appearance  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  that  his  life  would 
be  sought.  It  was  here  that  he 
repulsed  the  Evil  One,  by  throwing 
his  inkstand  at  him.  On  the  wall 
the  ink-stain  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  indenture  made  by  the  leaden 
inkstand. 

The  castle  is  on  an  eminence 
ascended  by  about  600  feet  of  good 
carriage  road,  and  was  anciently 
the  property  of  the  Landgraves  of 
Thiiringia.  The  duke,  who  thus  con- 
cealed the  great  reformer  known  in 
history  as  John  Frederick,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  was  afterwards  im- 
prisoned by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  and  deprived  of  all  his  lands. 
The  painter  Cranach,  then  an  old 
man,  interceded  for  him  with  the 
sovereign,  and  was  kindly  received, 
but  his  entreaties  being  useless,  he 
passionately  demanded  to  share  his 
captive  lord's  sad  fate,  and  this 
request  was  at  once  granted,  and 
with  his  art  and  his  society  he  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  the  duke  in  his 
long  and  weary  imprisonment.  In 
the  castle  armoury  are,  or  used  to 
be,  the  suites  of  armour  worn  by 
famous  warriors,  including  the  mail 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  and  Henry  II.  of 
France,  that  of  the  gigantic  and 
daring  robber,  Kunz  von  Kanfun- 
gen,  and  two  suites  that  were  worn 
by  the  Amazonian  Sas  on  princesses,. 
Agnes  and  Kundigund.  Near  the 
castle  is  the  well  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Thiiringia,  of  whom  some  strange 
traditionary  stories  are  told.  From 
Bebra  junction  we  proceed  to  Fulda, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  rich  valley.  The  cathe- 
dral is  modern. 

Gelnhausen  (Hotels :  Hirsch, 
Hessischer  Hof),  where  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  Barbarossa  had  his 
residence  in  1144.  The  ruins  of  his 
palace  are  seen  on  an  island.  The 
cathedral  is  a  thirteenth  century 
building  in  the  transition  style. 

Hanau  (Hotels  :  Karlsburg,  Post, 
cle  Russe)  is  the  chief  town  of 
Hesse  after  Cassel.    It  has  a  popu- 
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lation  of  19,200,  and  is  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kinzig  with 
the  Main.  It  was  defended  hy  Ram- 
say, a  Scotchman,  for  nine  months, 
against  the  Imperialists  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Near  Hanau, 
Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzic, 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Bavarians 
and  Austrians,  in  which  the  Allies 
were  defeated.  The  largest  manu- 
factories of  jewellery  in  Germany  are 
here.  In  the  neighbourhood,  on  the 
left  of  the  route  to  Frankfort,  is 
Phillipsruhe,  the  country  residence 
of  the  late  Elector  of  Hesse- Cassel. 
Quitting  the  town,  we  pass  the 
battle-field  of  October  30  and  31, 
1813,  where,  on  his  retreat  from 
Leipzic,  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army,  Napoleon  cut  his  way  through 
the  Bavarians  and  Austrians.  The 
loss  of  the  Allies  exceeded  that  of 
the  French,  and  would  have  been 
greater  but  for  the  manoeuvre  of 
a  miller,  who,  observing  the  Ger- 
man infantry  hard  pressed  by  a 
body  of  French  cavalry,  suddenly- 
let  the  water  into  his  mill-stream, 
between  the  two  parties,  and  thus 
secured  his  countrymen's  retreat. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main  (Hotels: 
de  Bussie,  d'Angleterre,  Schwann, 
du  Nord,  Union,  Bomischer,  Kaiser, 
de  Hollatide),  a  free  town  and  the 
seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet  up  to 
1866,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Prus- 
sia. Frankfort  is  eight  leagues  from 
Wiesbaden,  and  about  the  same 
from  Mayence.  Population  104.000. 
It  is  situated,  as  its  name  indicates, 
on  the  river  Main,  an  eastern  con- 
fluent of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  Taurus  Mountain.  Frank- 
•rt  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
-  iteresting  of  the  ancient  Free 
Cities  of  Germany,  rich  in  fine  old 
buildings  and  historical  associa- 
tions. For  so  many  centuries  it 
was  one  of  the  great  trading  and 
money  centres  of  Europe.  It  had 
been,  since  the  twelfth  century, 
a  free  city.  The  Emperor  Charle- 
magne had  a  palace  here  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  all  the  earlier 
Emperors  of  Germany  were  elected 


and  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Rothschild  family  had  their  begin- 
ning here,  and  their  house  is  shown; 
while  the  residences  of  other 
bankers  are  many  and  magnificent. 
The  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral  (or  "Dom"),  with  un- 
finished tower,  dating  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century;  it  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  especially 
those  of  the  Emperors  Gunther 
and  Rudolph  of  Sachsenhausen. 
The  Town  Hall,  with  its  immense 
banqueting-tower  and  picture  gal- 
lery of  the  Emperors,  ranks  next 
in  interest ;  and  the  market-place 
opposite,  where  at  the  imperial  fes- 
tivities they  roasted  oxen  whole, 
and  made  the  fountains  run  with 
wine.  The  State  Museum  and  Aca- 
demy of  Painting,  with  its  many  fine 
works  of  art ;  the  house  and  statue 
of  Goethe,  No.  74,  Hirschgraben, 
and  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Main 
to  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhausen,  are 
amongst  the  more  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  city.  Anciently  Frank- 
fort was  a  Roman  station,  subse- 
quently it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks.  A  good  table  d'hote 
will  be  found  at  the  Hotel  de 
Russie  (2|  fl.,  not  including  wine.) 
The  Boulevard  Gardens  are  pleasant 
promenades  along  the  site  of  the 
old  ramparts.  The  portion  of  the 
town  known  as  Sachsenhausen  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxons. 
The  old  and  new  cemeteries  are 
worth  visiting. 

The  city  has  considerable  manu- 
factures, but  its  chief  business  is  in 
money  and  banking. 

Reliable  and  Recommendable 
Shops. 

The  shops  of  Frankfort  are  among 
the  finest  on  the  Continent,  goods 
being  particularly  cheap ;  and,  as 
thousands  of  tourists  visit  Frank- 
fort annually,  we  mention  them. 
The  following  recommendable 
houses  are  the  first  in  their  line, 
and  keep  such  goods  as  are  sought 
for    by    Americans    and    English. 
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!No  second-class  house  will  be  men- 
tioned in  our  text  notices  : — 

For  hats:  P.  W.  Martini,  26, 
Liebfrauenberg. 

Ladies'  dressmaker :  Jean  Popp, 
S,  Eschenheimersfcrasse. 

For  Bohemian  glass,  crystal,  &c, 
Tacbi's  successor,  Bing,  Jun,  &Co., 
depot  of  Boyal  Dresden  Borcalain 
Factory. 

Jeivellery  :  Friedman. 

TVhite  goods  and  embroideries : 
M.  Doctor. 

Berlin  wool  and  canvas  work : 
Staudt  &  Jung. 

French  boots  :  Frankenbach 
Brothers. 

English  booksellers  :  James  Baer, 
Carl  Jiigel. 

American  and,  English  bankers  : 
Koch,  Lauteren  &  Co. 

The  city  has  a  stone  bridge 
950  feet  long,  resting  on  fourteen 
arches,  connecting  it  with  the  sub- 
urb of  Sachsenhausen,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  On  it  is  a  statue 
of  Charlemagne,  and  near  the  end, 
in  Sachsenhausen,  is  the  old  palace 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  now  a  barrack. 


BEBLIN  TO  ST.   PETEBS- 
BUBO,    BY    KONIGSBUKG-. 

LEAVING  B  erlin,  and . 
passing  several  unim- 
portant places,  we  reach 
Fbankfoet-on-the  Odeb, 
51  miles  from  Berlin 
(Hotels.-  Deutsches  Haus,  Gol- 
dener  Adler,  Prinz  von  Freussen), 
population  41,500.  The  Marien- 
kirche  or  Oberkirche  is  a  relic 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
has  been  restored.  The  carved 
wood-work  of  the  altar  is  very  fine. 
Here  is  a  monument  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Brunswick.  The  line 
to  Breslau  runs  away  to  our  right 
as  we  proceed  to 

Custbin  (Hotels  :  Kronvrinz,  Ad- 


ler), a  manufacturing  town,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthe  and 
the  Oder.  In  the  Castle  here,  now 
a  barrack,  Frederick  the  Great  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  his  father, 
after  his  attempt  to  escape  to 
England.  In  1758,  Frederick  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Bussians 
near  here  on  the  plain  of  Zorndorf . 
We  next  reach  Landsbebg  (Hotel : 
Konig  von  Preussen),  a  manufac- 
turing town  on  the  Warthe. 

At  Kbeuz,  the  line  is  crossed  by 
that  from  Stettin  to  Posen.  At 
Bbombebg,  a  town  of  22,47 -i  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  Brahe,  there  are 
considerable  manufactures  carried 
on. 

At  Dibschau,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  the  line  branches  off 
to  Dantzic.  Over  the  river  by  a 
bridge  about  870  yards  long,  we 
reach  the  island  of  Nogath,  formed 
by  two  arms  of  the  Vistula,  pro- 
tected against  inundation  by  dykes, 
like  those  in  Holland. 

Maeienbubg  (Hotels  ;  Konig  von 
Freussen,  Hoclimeister)  was  for-, 
merly  the  seat  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  The  ancient  Gothic  Chateau 
of  the  Grand  Master  is  worth  a 
visit,  and  the  church  contains 
several  of  their  tombs. 

Elbing  (Hotels ;  Stadt  Berlin, 
Koniglicher  Hof)  is  situated  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Steamers 
run  from  here  three  times  a  week 
to  Konigsberg.  The  Marienkirche 
contains  some  curious  sixteenth 
century  -sculptures. 

Bbaunsbebg  is  a  town  of  8, ('Oil 
inhabitants.  Proceeding  by  Heili- 
genbeit,  Sandkrug,  Ludwigsarth, 
and  Kobbelbude,  at  a  distance  of 
389  miles  from  Berlin,  we  arrive  at 
the  terminus  of 

Konigsbebg  (Hotels:  Deutsches 
Haus,  du  Nord,  de  Brusse,  San.-j 
Souci),  which  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Prussia,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg.  It 
is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
situated  on  the  Pregel,  a  few  miles 
above  its  influx  into  the  Friesch 
Haff.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral 
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llo+  el  s :  Gasth'dujrer: 

a.  I'Juui.sii  Hotel  Rhriiu'scher  Hot' 
bll«ll.u>'l  Hotel  Holland  i.rchn-  Hot* 
c  European  Hotel  ISitropaLsclier'JIof 
,f  English  {lot. 1     EngUscherHof 

r.  lles.n'ati  Hotel.     Hessischer  Hop 


MAIFZ.  10 

Explanation  of  tie  numbers: 

l.\  of  the  Fortress (pestxaigs  Goia'ernement 

Z.StStephans  Cinrrch _ Stephens  Hirche 

.3.  Government- Palace Regxerungs  Ballast 

'I.Coni7iuiridanipt*t}teJ'ortr&rs..JFestitnffs  Commandant 

5  .Poor  -  bxnise _ Arrnenhazis 

6 .Corn.  Exchange* Fruchthalle 

7 .  0ymna.ru  an. Gyrnnasiunv 

0.  St  John  s  Cbjtrch, Johannes  Zirche  '" 

10 '.Gutten.be.rff' place  & G^atenbergsPlata  zuMJanzarvt 

Jl. Theatre  .  '  .[Mmtument ....  ' ..Hunter" 

12.To*vnRdll Stadthems 

13.HallofJujstT.ee  &JocJc-up Justiz  u.Arresthaus 

14.  Library  and  GaHery  oCBibKotlieck  u.  GaRerie 

16.  S.Lpiat. .ms...      <V™-*?}9.?. Stlffnatz 

16. House  ot*  Correction, Gjrrectionshaus 

17. Cathedral Dom 

IS.StQuentin's  Ch  <* S*.  Quintbv 

19.  St  Christopher's  Ch  <*1 St Ooistopfv 

2.O.  Gottenberg  Ccncrt  f  Casino J.  ..Hot" num.  Gottenberg  ( Casinoj 

21.  SPJJeters"chc^ Peters Kirche ■_ 

22.  St  Christophers  Gi.  £: Rjirche  St  Christoph 

23.  Teutonic  House  r  Residence  of  the  Governor) 
-  Deutsche  Hans  i.Wohnung  des  Gowemeurs) 

24.  Custle  non  Bonding  Warcli  f    Schlossjetxt  Lagerhcms 

26.To.rt  OtHce. Postamt  I  drey  Rronenj 

+ .  Barracks  Casemen 


1  Can,  Gasse 

TL  Miinster  Gasse 
HL  Step/ums  Gasse 
JV  Ballplatz 

V TliiemiarU 

YR  Emaams  Gasse 
VLU.  Welschnonen  Gasse 
IX.  Obereu-VrUereLangga. 
X  Rosen  Gasse 
SI  Jvulen  Gasse 
XII  Petersgasse 
XM  JHeMitternncht 

XIV  HerPTachsmarkt 

XV  GtrmeliterPlatx 


XVT  Miitcmachts  Gasse 

XVH  Baicertv  Gasse 
XVM  Schuster  Gasse 

XTX  Das  Hbfchen 

_2CT  Der  Speisernarkt 

XX  t  RiebrranPlatz  und- 
Heumarht 

XX 1 1  Auf  djemBrands 
re  XXRJ  BJieinsfr-asse 

XXIV  Obereu.XJnt  Leer  Gasse 

XXV  Hzindsgasse 
XXH  A-ugustiner  Gasse 
XXI-'M  Graber  Gasse 
XXVRT  Rami  ziner  Gasse 
X xix   Quintins  Gasse 
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of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which 
is  the  marble  monument  of  the 
Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
and  several  others,  amongst  them, 
one  of  Kant,  the  great  metaphysi- 
cian, who  was  born  here.  His 
house  stands  in  the  Prinzessin 
Strasse.  The  University,  which 
was  established  in  1544,  has  a 
library  of  G0,000  vols.  The  Palace 
was  built  in  1257  by  Ottakar,  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  and  also  that  of  the 
Dukes  of  Prussia.  In  its  chapel 
Frederick  I.  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  own  head,  on  taking  the  title 
of  King  of  Prussia  in  1701.  A  large 
hall,  300  feet  long,  60  wide,  and 
about  20  high,  called  the  Moskowit- 
zersaal,  is  beneath  the  chapel.  In 
the  Museum  are  about  250  paint- 
ings. It  is  open  to  the  public  from 
11  to  2  on  Sundays  ;  on  other  days 
for  a  fee  of  10  sgr.  The  Royal 
Library  contains  about  200,000 
volumes,  and  several  of  Luther's 
manuscripts.  The  Observatory  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town  is  pro- 
vided with  excellent  instruments, 
and  attained  great  celebrity  under 
he  astronomer  Bess  el.  The  Ko- 
tigsthor  Gate  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  the  King  Ottakar  of 
Bohemia,  Duke  Albert,  and  King 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.  A  piece  of 
water,  bordered  with  pleasant  gar- 
dens and  houses — the  Schloss-steich 
— is  worthy  notice.  The  Konigs- 
garten  has  a  statue  of  Frederick- 
William  III.  in  bronze,  gilt.  There 
is  a  British  consul  here,  and  at  the 
Borsenhalle  will  be  found  all  the 
chief  European  newspapers.  The 
Royal  Park  of  Warnichen  is  worth 
visiting. 

At  Insterburg  {Hotel :  de  Bussie) 
a  branch  line  goes  to  Tilsitt,  25 
miles  distant,  where  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  July  9,  1807. 
From  here  we  proceed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  a  route  which  will  be 
found  in  another  section,  under  the 
head  of  "  Russia." 


Route  11. 


MAYENCE  TO  COLOGNE  BY 
THE  RHINE. - 

£EE  passage  from  Mayence 
to  Cologne,  116  English 

|  miles,  usually  occupies 
about  ten  hours.  The 
steamers  leave  four  or 
five  times  a  day  during  the  season. 
The  swiftest  steamers  are  those 
called  the  "  American."  One  leaves' 
Mayence  every  morning.  They  are 
comfortably  fitted  up,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  American  river 
steamers.  The  fare  from  Mayence 
to  Cologne  is,  first  class,  2  th.  12 
sgr.;  second,  1  th.  18  sgr.;  from 
Mayence  to  Coblenz,  first  class,  1 
th.  24  sgr.;  second,  1  th.  6  sgr. 
The  latter  journey  occupies  about 
eight  hours.  The  boat  which 
during  the  slimmer  leaves  Mayence 
at  11*45  reaches  Bonn  before  dark. 

Mayence,  Mentz,  or  Mainz 
(Hotels:  d'Angleterre,  Blieinischer 
Hof,  Hollandischer  Hof),  is  the 
Moguntiacum  of  the  Romans,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
the  Hesse-Darrnstadt,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below 
the  influx  of  the  Main.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  em- 
pire. The  Dome,  or  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury originally,  has  been  many 
times  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was 
rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  during 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  It  suffered  from 
the  bombardment  of  the  town  by 
the  Prussians  in  1793,  and  from 
being  converted  into  a  magazine  by 
the  French  in  1813.  The  architec- 
ture is  very  fine.  At  the  northern 
entrance  are  two  fine  bronze  doors. 
The  interior  has  56  pillars  support- 

*  Travellers  des:r  ng  to  proceed  from 
Mayence  to  Heidelberg-  and  t'.e  south,  or 
to  Wurzburg,  will  save  nearly  20  mrles  of 
Travel,  by  going  direct  from  Mayence  to 
Darmstadt,  instead  of  taking  the  route  by 
Frankfort. 
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ing  the  nave;  frescoes,  painted 
windows,  and  many  tombs  of  arch- 
bishops and  electors.  Part  of  the 
tomb  of  Fastrade,  third  wife  of 
Charlemagne,  still  exists  here.  The 
principal  tower,  390  feet  high,  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  Near  the 
theatre  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  of  G-uttemburg,  the  in- 
ventor of  printing,  which  was 
erected  in  1837.  The  house  in 
which  Guttemburg  was  born  is 
shown. 

The  fountain  in  the  Cattle  Mar- 
ket Place  is  interesting,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Palace  of  Charlemagne  at  Ingel- 
heim. 

The  ancient  Palace  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  is  now  the  Palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  The  Church  of 
St.  Stephen  contains  some  meri- 
torious paintings  and  sculpture. 
In  the  cemetery  are  the  tombs  of 
many  celebrated  persons,  and  a 
monument  erected  to  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon's  army.  Near  the  town 
is  the  summer  palace  of  the  Elec- 
tors, called  the  Favourite,  where, 
in  1792,  the  famous  manifesto  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  greatest  attractions  of  the 
place  are,  however,  outside  the 
town,  in  the  form  of  its  beautiful 
environs  and  picturesque  views. 

Mayence  is  the  chief  trading  city 
of  the  duchy,  and,  after  Cologne, 
the  principal  in  West  Germany  for 
the  supply  of  Ehenish  produce. 
The  manufactures  are  leather,  soap, 
glue,  tobacco,  artificial  pearls,  musi- 
cal and  philosophical  instruments, 
metal  wares,  porcelain,  and  car- 
riages. 

The  new  railway  bridge  across  the 
river  is  in  two  parts — one  crossing 
the  river  itself,  the  other  the  low 
land  on  the  banks,  which  is  liable, 
at  times,  to  be  flooded.  Its  entire 
length  is  about  1,400  yards.  A 
bridge  of  boats  extends  from  May- 
ence to  Castel,  which  is  a  fortified 
town  with  extensive  barracks  and 
includes  the  bastions   of  Petersau 


and  Ingelsau,  the  forts  called  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  and  Montebello,  and 
the  fort  on  the  Mainspitze. 

An  interesting  piece  of  Roman 
antiquity,  the  Tower  of  Drusus,  and 
founded  by  him,  should  be  noticed ; 
also,  the  remains  of  the  Camp, 
which  was  the  origin  of  Mayence  ; 
it  was  selected  as  a  station  by  the 
Romans  on  account  of  its  position 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
Maine. 

A  list  of  the  chief  things  in  May- 
ence will  be  useful. 

The  Museum  in  the  old  Electoral 
Palace  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
antiquities,  mostly  Roman,  and  a 
Picture  Gallery,  open  "Wednesdays 
and  Sundays  free ;  other  days  by 
tickets,  to  be  procured  at  the 
Octroi. 

The  Cathedral,  open  early  in  the 
morning,  and  from  4  to  6  o'clock 
p.m. 

The  Eigelstein,  or  monument  of 
Drusus,  an  interesting  relic  within 
the  citadel;  apply  at  the  gate  for 
admission. 

The  House  of  Mr.  Mayer,  3,  Ball 
Platz,  is  interesting  on  account  of  a 
stone,  1367  lbs.  in  weight,  having 
been  thrown  into  it  in  1867,  by  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder. 

The  Town  Library,  100,000  vols., 
open  Monday  to  Friday. 

The  Public  Promenade  (Neuc 
Anlage),  fine  views  of  the  Taunus 
Mountains  and  the  river. 

The  House  in  which  Guttenberg 
was  born,  at  the  corner  of  the  Em- 
merans-Strasse. 

The  Statue  of  Guttenberg,  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

The  Bridge  of  Boats,  600  yards 
long.  Notice  the  watermills  and 
Roman  remains. 

The  Cathedral  Tower  commands 
a  splendid  view. 

From  Mayence  steamboats  ply  up 
and  down  the  Rhine.  By  those  to 
whom  time  is  no  object,  this  con- 
veyance is  preferred  to  the  rail- 
road. 

We  strongly  advise  tourists  not 
to  content  themselves  with  a  view 
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of  its  beauties  from  a  steamboat, 
but  to  walk  along  the  beautiful 
banks  of  this  most  historical  and 
romantic  river,  making  excursions 
into  the  beautiful  country  on  either 
side. 

After  leaving  Mayence  we  pass 
the  islands,  Petersau  andlngelheim- 
erau. 

Biebrich  (Hotel:  de  VEurope)  is 
seen  on  the  right,  with  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  ad- 
joining an  extensive  and  beautiful 
park.  Here  passengers  may  land 
for  Wiesbadan,  which  may  be 
reached  in  ten  minutes  by  taking 
train.  As  we  proceed,  the  right  bank, 
covered  with  villages,  presents  a 
variety  of  pleasant  views,  the  fa- 
mous Bheingau  being  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  region  of 
Germany.  Passing  Schierstein 
and  Niederwalluf,  we  see  on  the 
right 

Bltville,  a  pretty  village  with  a 
population  of  2,600.  The  Bishops  of 
Mayence  once  resided  here.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  by  Baucloin,  Archbishop 
of  Treves,  in  1330,  is  seen.  The 
Chateau  of  Johannisberg  and  the 
heights  of  the  Niederwald,  oppo- 
site Bingen,  are  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  we  approach  Erbrach, 
Bheinau,  Langwertherau,  and 
Sandau,  are  seen  islands,  to  which 
■Charlemagne  used  often  to  resort 
for  fishing  while  he  resided  at 
Ingelheim.  According  to  some 
historians,  "the  German  Caesar" 
was  born  here.  A  grand  palace 
built  by  Charlemagne  stood  on  a 
spot  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
Jewish  burying  ground.  The  last 
emperor  who  made  it  his  residence 
was  Charles  IV.  It  was  upon  one 
of  the  islands,  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
sought  refuge  from  his  sons,  and 
there  ended  his  miserable  life. 

Hattenheim  is  where  the  famous 
Marcobrunner  wine  is  grown.  We 
pass  Oestrich,  Mittelheim,  and 
Winkel,  on  our  right,  and  note  be- 
hind Winkel,  upon  a  vine-covered 
hill,  350  feet  above  the  Bhine,  the 


Chateau  of  Johannisberg,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Metternichs.  The 
chateau  contains  nothing  of  special 
interest,  although  the  terrace  in 
front  of  it  affords  a  magnificent 
view.  Buthard,  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence, founded  a  priory  on  this  spot, 
and  twenty  years  later  a  monastery, 
which  was  burned  in  1552.  The 
best  wine  is  grown  close  to  the 
chateau. 

The  village  of  Gleisenheim  has  a 
Gothic  church  of  the  fifteenth 
century  with  modern  towers.  Pro- 
ceeding towards  Bingen,  on  the 
left  bank  we  note  Rudesheim. 
(Hotels:  Darmstaclter  Hof,  Bhein- 
stein),  population  2,500,  celebrated 
for  its  wines  and  its  ancient 
castles.  That  of  Broemserburg  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Mayence.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Biidesheim- 
Broemser  family  held  it,  and  when 
they  became  extinct,  it  passed 
through  various  hands  to  Count 
Metterinch,  who  sold  it  to  its  present 
owner,  Count  Ingelheim.  At  this 
place  we  are  most  conveniently 
situated  for  an  excursion  to  the 
forest  heights  called  the 

Niedebwald,  which  may  be  ac- 
complished in  two  or  three  hours. 
The  best  way  is  to  take  a  row  boat 
to  Assmanshausen,  where  carriages 
and  donkeys  can  always  be 
procured.  The  route  from  here  is 
through  the  ravine  at  the  back  of 
the  village.  The  road  passes  up  the 
side  of  a  hill  to  the  Jagd-Schloss, 
a  hunting-lodge  of  the  Count 
Bassenheim,  where  there  is  a  res- 
taurant and  in  summer  a  pension. 
The  Magic  Cave  is  then  reached  by 
walking  in  about  ten  minutes.  A 
little  beyond  the  Bossel  is  the 
Temple,  from  which  the  views  are 
very  fine,  three  being  specially  so. 
The  descent  to  Budesheim  does 
not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour. 
If  you  make  this  excursion  from 
Bingen  on  foot,  the  best  way  is  by 
the  iron  bridge  across  the  Mahe,  and 
across  the  Bhine  to  Ashmanshausen. 
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At  Bingen  (Hotels:  Victoria, 
Wliite  Horse,  Bellevue)  the  steamers 
land  passengers.  It  is  a  town  of 
considerable  trade,  principally  in 
corn,  wine,  and  salt.  The  wine 
most  celebrated  among  those  of 
Bingen  is  that  of  Scharlach. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Roch,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bin- 
gen, is  rendered  especially  interest- 
ing on  the  fete  of  the  saint,  which 
occurs  in  August,  by  a  pilgrimage 
at  which  all  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  assist. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  old  Chateau 
Klopp,  or  Castle  of  Drusus,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689, 
a  very  fine  view  is  obtainable,  em- 
bracing the  town,  the  mountain  of 
Rudesheim,  the  Mederwald,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  Bhine  from 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  horizon 
to  the  Bingerloch.  In  the  opposite 
direction  we  overlook  the  valley  of 
the  Nahe.  The  Emperor  Henry 
TV.  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
fined in  this  castle.  The  old  Gothic 
parish  church,  and  the  ancient  stone 
bridge  over  the  Nahe,  built  upon 
foundations  laid  by  the  Bomans, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Bingerbriick 
is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to 
Rreuznach,  Saarbriick,  Metz,  and 
Paris. 

Before  leaving  Bingen,  we  com- 
mend an  excursion  to  Biidesheim 
(see  previous  page).  It  is  one  of  the 
many  excursions  taken  from  Bingen, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Castle 
of  Bromserburg,  which  has  been 
partly  restored  and  rendered  habit- 
able. 

Proceeding,  we  pass  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rhine,  where  the 
river  has  forced  its  way  between  the 
heigbts  of  the  Taunus  and  the 
Hundsriick,  on  which  stands  Maiis- 
thurm,  a  tower  which  was  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Arch- 
bishop Siegfried,  now  used  as  a 
signal  station.  The  legend  of  Bishop 
Hatto,  who,  robbing  the  poor  of  their 
corn  in  a  time  of  famine,  made  this 
tower  so  attractive  to  the  starving 
rats  and  mice,  that  swimming  to  it 
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in  immense  armies,  they  devoured 
not  only  the  corn  but  the  bishop. 
This  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Southey's  poems.  Here  the  cur- 
rent grows  very  strong.  Just 
below,  a  wall  or  barrier  of  rock, 
extending  across  the  river  at  this 
point,  has  had  a  channel  cut  through 
it  by  blasting.  Opposite,  tipon  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Ehrenfels,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  an  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence.  In  1635  it  was  assaulted  and 
taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689. 

From  the  vineyards  here  the  best 
Bhine  wines  after  those  of  Johannis- 
berg  and  Steinberg  come. 

Passing  the  Bingerloch,  as  the 
rocky  ridge  we  have  referred  to  is 
called,  we  see  upon  the  right  bank 
the  old  village  of  Assmanshausen, 
whence  the  famous  red  wine  of  that 
name  comes.  On  the  left  bank 
stands  the  Castle  of  Rheinstein,  on© 
of  the  oldest  upon  the  Rhine,  pur- 
chased in  1825  by  Prince  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  carefully  restored. 
It  is  furnished  in  the  style  of  the 
middle  ages,  contains  some  good 
paintings,  a  collection  of  armour,  &c. 
Visitors  admitted  for  a  fee.  Pass- 
ing Rheinstein,  we  see  the  ruins  of 
Falkenburg,  destroyed  by  the  Rhine 
League  in  1252,  afterwards  rebuilt, 
and  subsequently  taken  by  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,who  hungits  defenders. 
It  was  again  rebuilt  by  the  Counts 
Palantine,  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Mayence,and  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1689. 

Near  the  village  of  Trechtingshau- 
sen,  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Sonneck,  built  in  1015,  de- 
stroyed in  1282  by  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  now  belongs  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  The  Castle  of  Heim- 
burg  overlooks  the  village  of  Nieder- 
Heimbach  on  the  left  bank,  and  on 
the  right,  a  little  below  it,  is  the 
village  of 

Lorch  (Hotels:   Schwann,  Rhei- 
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nischer  Hof).  The  church,  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century,  contains 
a  fine  altar  of  carved  wood,  some 
interesting  fifteenth  century,  baptis- 
mal font,  and  a  chime  of  famous 
bells.  At  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock 
called  the  Devil's  Ladder,  on  the 
right  back,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Nollingen.  Upon  the  left 
bank,  overlooking  the  village  of 
Eheindiebach  are  the  ruins  of 
another  castle,  Furstenburg,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1632, 
and  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1689.  A  little  beyond  here  is  the 
hamlet  of  Medenscheid,  almost  op- 
posite it  on  the  right  bank,  is  the 
village  of  Lorchausen.  Upon  the 
left  bank,  above  the  village  of 
Bacharach,  stands  the  ruins  of 
Stahleck  Castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Counts  Palatine,  now 
the  property  of  the  Empress  of 
Prussia.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  this  castle  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1689. 

Bacharach,  a  name  which  signi- 
fies "Altar  of  Bacchus"  (Bacchi 
ara),  has  a  population  of  1,500. 
Tradition  states  that  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  obtained  its  freedom  in 
return  for  an  annual  tribute  of  four 
casks  of  the  wine  of  Bacharach. 
On  a  small  eminence,  and  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  stand  the  ruins 
of  St.  Werner,  a  beautiful  Gothic 
church  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Swedes 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Resuming  our  route — upon  a  rocky 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
we  see  a  picturesque  castle  called 
the  Pfalz,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  Emperor  Louis. 
Opposite  this,  on  the  right,  is  the 
village  of 

Caub  (Hotel :  Griineivald).  It  was 
here,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1814,  that  the  Prussian  army, 
under  the  command  of  Bliicher, 
crossed  the  Rhine.  The  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Gutenfels,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  famous  Rhine 
castles,  stands  above  the  town.    It 


was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
William  of  Hesse,  and  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  vainly  endeavoured,  for  six 
days,  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  who 
held  it  under  the  command  of 
Spinola.  Beyond,  upon  the  left 
bank,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Schoenberg,  the  cradle  of  the  cele- 
brated family  of  that  name. 

Near  the  village  of  Oberwesel, 
(Hotels :  Bheinischer  Hof,  Trier- 
scker  Hof),  a  little  to  the  south,  is 
the  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  contains  monuments  of  the 
Schomberg  family.  The  tower  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  village  was 
formerly  part  of  the  fortifications. 
Here  is  the  little  chapel  of  St. 
Werner,  built  upon  the  spot  where 
a  child  named  Werner  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  Jews  in  1287.  The 
scenery  is  now  extremely  beautiful. 
The  river  effects  a  bend  around 
Ross-stein,  a  rock  through  which  a 
railway  tunnel  has  been  pierced, 
and  we  approach  a  group  of  rocks 
visible  at  low  water,  and  called  the 
Sieben  Jungfrauen  (the  seven 
damsels),  with  which  is  connected 
a  cxirious  old  legend.  The  river, 
becoming  narrower,  runs  between 
high  rocks,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  the  legendary  Lurlei. 
Upon  the  right  is  The  Cat,  an  an- 
cient castle  of  the  Counts  of  Kat- 
zenelnbogen,  built  in  1392,  which, 
after  becoming  the  property  of 
various  Princes  of  Hesse,  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1806. 
The  village  of  St.  Goarshausen 
(Hotel :  Adler)  is  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Goar  (Hotels :  Lily, 
Krone),  which  owes  its  origin  and 
name  to  St.  Goar,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Sigebert,  King  of  Austrasia  in 
570,  preached  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  fixed  his  abode  here.  Upon 
the  hermit's  death,  a  chapel  was 
built  over  his  remains,  and  here  for 
many  centuries  the  monks  of  St. 
Goar  hospitably  received  pilgrims 
and  travellers.  The  church,  built 
in  1486,  contains  some  remarkable 
monuments  of  Hessian  princes,  and 
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in  the  crypt  at  the  east  end  is  the 
spot  where,  says  tradition,  St.  Goar 
was  buried.  The  Castle  of  Rhein- 
fels,  the  most  extensive  upon  the 
Ehine,  is  next  seen.  It  was  built 
by  a  Count  Diether  of  Katzeneln- 
bogen,  in  1245,  for  the  purpose  to 
which  so  many  of  these  ancient 
Rhine  castles  owe  their  existence, 
that  of  compelling  persons  navigat- 
ing the  river  to  pay  tribute.  Here 
dwelt  the  stout  robber  knight  of  the 
Rhine,  whose  pitiless  exactions  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  that  ex- 
tensive league  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  our  historical  introduc- 
tion, which  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  so  many  of  the  castles 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  freeing  of 
the  river  from  unjust  tolls.  Falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  he  converted  this  fortress  into 
one  of  such  strength,  that  in  1692 
a  French  army  of  25,000  men  as- 
saulted it  in  vain.  In  1794,  how- 
ever, the  French  took  it  almost 
without  a  blow,  and  three  years 
later  it  was  destroyed. 

Opposite  to  St.  G-oar  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Welmich,  and  at  the  back 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Thurn- 
berg,  or  The  Mouse,  built  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  in  1354,  to 
check  the  Castle  of  the  Cat.  On 
the  right  we  see  the  village  of 
Ehrenthal,  near  which  are  mines 
of  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  Gliding 
on,  we  pass  the  villages  of  Nieder- 
Kestert,  Ober-Kestert,  Hirzenach, 
and  Salzig  (near  which  are  nume- 
rous orchards  of  cherry  trees),  the 
Convent  of  Bornhofen,  the  two 
Castles  of  Liebenstein  and  Stern- 
berg, generally  called  the  brothers, 
the  village  of  Boppart  (Hotels : 
Spiegel,  fflieinischer  Hof)  all  are 
passed.  The  latter  place  has  two 
churches,  both  worth  visiting  ;  the 
Hauptkirche,  built  in  1200,  and  re- 
markable for  its  connected  towers  ; 
and  the  Carmeliterkirche,  in  which 
are  some  rich  sculptures.  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg  was  assisted  in  destroy- 
ing the  castles  of  the  robber-knights 
■of  the  Rhine  by  the  Bayers,  who 


lived  here  in  the  old  houses  still 
known  as  the  Bayerhaus. 

Near  Filsen,  the  river  turns 
abruptly  towards  the  south-east. 
On  a  wooded  height,  above  the 
village  of  Osterspay,  stands  the 
chateau  of  Liebeneck.  We  pass  in 
succession  the  villages  of  Oberspay 
and  Niederspay,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Marxburg,  above  the 
village  of  Braubach.  There  is  an 
old  castle  in  the  town,  which  is 
now  used  as  an  inn.  Marxburg  is 
the  only  one  of  the  old  castles  upon 
the  Rhine  which  is  now  inhabited. 
It  belonged  for  many  ages  to  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and,  in  1803,  became 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau, 
who  converted  it  into  a  state  prison. 
It  may  also  be  reached  by  carriage 
from  Braubach. 

Opposite  Marxburg  is  the  little 
village  of  Brey ;  below  it,  on  the 
same  bank,  is  the  village  of  Rhense 
(Hotel;  Zum-Konigsstuhl), the  old- 
est town  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  its  houses  dating  from  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.     Near  here  is 

Koenigsstuhl,  where  is  a  sort  of 
open  temple,  in  which  the  German 
Electors  used  to  meet  in  the  open 
air  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  the 
empire,  to  make  treaties  of  peace, 
and  to  nominate  and  depose  the 
emperors.  It  is  a  little  below 
Rhense.  It  fell  into  ruin  in  1807, 
and  was  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  a  new  road ;  but  in  1843  it  was 
restored,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
its  ancient  condition. 

Opposite,  is  a  little  white  chapel, 
which,  was  the  scene  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Wenceslaus,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  by  the  Electors,  in  3400. 
Upon  the  right  bank,  a  little  beyond 
this  place,  is  the  village  of  Ober- 
lanstein  (Hotels  :  Keizer,  Wenzel), 
where  is  a  chateau,  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Electors 
of  Mayence.  At  a  little  distance 
from  here  stands  the  Castle  of 
Lahneck,  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1688.  This  old  fortress  now  be- 
longs to  an  English  gentleman,  by 
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whom  it  has  been  repaired.  From  the 
village  of  Niederlahnstein  {Hotel : 
Douquct),  Ems  may  be  reached  by- 
rail.  Upon  the  left  bank,  above  the 
little  village  of  Capellen,  is  the 
chateau  of  Stolzenfels,  or  "  The 
Proud  Rock,"  a  castle  built  in  1250 
by  Arnold,  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1688.  It  was  purchased  by  the  city 
of  Coblentz  in  1823,  and  presented, 
to  the  Prince  Royal,  afterwards 
Frederick  William  IV.,  who  ex- 
pended ^'50,000  in  restoring  and 
furnishing  it.  The  swords  of  Na- 
poleon, Murat,  Kosciuszko,  Tilly, 
and  Blucher,  are  preserved  here. 

The  tourist  may  procure  a  row-boat 
to  take  him  from  Stolzenfels  to 
Coblentz  (3  miles)  for  20  sgr.,  and  a 
carriage  with  one  horse  to  Stolzen- 
fels and  back  for  27g  sgr.  Leaving 
Stolzenfels,  we  reach  the  great 
Prussian  fortress,  Ehrenbreitstein, 
opposite  to  which  is 

Coblentz  (Hotels :  Giant,  Belle- 
vue,  Anchor), population 27,767.  The 
Romans  built  a  fort  here  13  years 
e.c.  It  was  a  capital  of  the  Frankish 
kings  ;  it  became  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lorraine,  when  the  three 
sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  par- 
titioned the  kingdom  of  Charle- 
magne, and  it  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Treves.  During  the  Thirty 
Years' War  the  Swedes  occupied  it, 
and  afterwards  the  French.  In 
1794,  it  became  the  chief  town  of  a 
department  of  the  French  Empire, 
and  in  1815  it  belonged  to  Prussia. 
Coblentz  is  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Moselle.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  it  has 
some  handsome  public  buildings, 
the  Palace  of  the  Electors  of 
Treves  being  most  prominent, 
and  after  this  the  old  College 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  Church  of 
St.  Castor,  the  Theatre,  and  the 
Catholic  Seminary.  The  public 
promenades  extend  along  the  hand- 
some quays.  St.  Castor  contains 
some    interesting    ancient    tombs. 


and  in  it  the  representatives  of  the 
three  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
met  in  843  to  partition  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne.  Before  it 
is  the  fountain  of  St.  Castor,  erected 
by  a  French  Prefet  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Moscow.  In  the  Palace  of  the 
Commandant,  which,  under  the 
French,  was  the  Prefecture.  Na- 
poleon and  Josephine  lodged  from 
the  17th  to  the  20th  of  September, 
1804.  Among  the  edifices  in  the 
new  town  is  the  Royal  Palace,  built 
in  1786.  The  present  Empress  of 
Prussia  resides  here  during  a  part 
of  each  summer. 

A  bridge  of  boats  connects  Eh- 
renbreitstein with  Thai  -  Ehren- 
breitstein, a  village  below  the 
heights  on  which  the  fortress  stands. 
(Tickets  of  admission  to  be  used  on 
the  day  they  are  issued  for,  may  be 
had  at'the  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Commandant  at  the  entrance.  A 
ticket  for  one,  two,  or  three  per- 
sons costs  2^  sgr.,  and  a  gratuity  is 
also  expected  by  the  attendant.  In 
633,  King  Dagobert  II.  presented 
this  fortress  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves.  In  the  15th  century  it  was 
converted  into  a  fortress.  In  1631 
the  Elector  Philip  delivered  it  to 
the  French,  who  occupied  it  five 
years.  Marshal  Boufners  besieged 
it  in  1608,  and  in  1795-6  Marceau 
besieged  it,  and  in  1799  the  French 
obtained  it  after  a  protracted  siege. 
After  the  peace  of  Luneville  it  was 
destroyed.  Since  1816  the  Prussian 
Government  has  expended  vast 
sums  of  money  in  rebuilding  and 
extending  it,  and  it  is- now  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world,  large  enough  to  contain  pro- 
visions for  8,000  men  for  ten  years. 

The  view  from  the  platform  of 
the  summit  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  Rhine.  On  the 
other  heights  here  are  Forts  Alex- 
ander and  Constantine. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
about  fifteen  minutes'  ride  from 
Coblentz,  is  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  General  Marceau. 
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After  leaving  Coblenz,  we  keep 
close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
passing  on  the  left  the  village  of 
Neuendorf ,  and  on  the  right  Urbar. 
In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  the 
island  of  Niederwerth,  upon  which 
is  a  tillage  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  remains  of  the  church  of  an  old 
convent  of  Cistercians.  Edward  III. 
of  England  resided  here  in  1337. 

Vallendar  is  a  village  of  3,200 
inhabitants,  with  a  handsome 
church.  St.  Sebastian  is  another 
village,  and  oioposite,  on  the  right 
bank,  is  Benclorf.  Upon  the  same 
bank  is  Engers,  where  stood  a 
fortress  built  by  Kuno  of  Falken- 
stein,  in  1380 ;  and  opposite  it  are 
Kalten-Engers  and  TJrmitz.  A  little 
farther  down  is  Gute-Mann,  an  old 
hermitage  with  a  modern  chapel. 
Proceeding  some  distance,  we  see  on 
the  left  the  village  of  Weissenthurm, 
which  owes  its  name  to  a  tower 
built  by  Kuno  of  Falkenstein,  in 
1370. 

At  Neuwied  (Hotels  :  Anchor, 
Wilder-Mann)  are  the  chateau  and 
garden  of  the  Prince  of  Wied.  This 
is  a  nourishing  rapidly  extending 
manufacturing  town.  In  a  building 
in  the  park  of  the  Prince  is  an  in- 
teresting Natural  History  Museum. 
Below  Neuwied,  on  the  right,  is  the 
village  of  Irlich.  Upon  the  left 
bank,  we  soon  after  observe  the 
picturesque  old  village  of 

Andeenach,  one  of  great  antiquity 
(Hotels  ;  Schoefer,  Hackenbruch) — 
the  Antonaciom  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Germans  in 
355,  and  retaken  by  Julian  in  359, 
Under  the  ■  Frankish  Monarchy  it 
was  a  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Austrasia,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  a  Free  Imperial  City.  It 
was  afterwards  held,  hj  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Treves  and  Cologne. 
The  Swedes  took  it  in  1632,  and  the 
French  in  1G88.  It  now  belongs  to 
Prussia.  Itisapicturesqueoldplace. 
The  parish  Church,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Eoman  architecture,  was  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
telescope  watch-tower,  by  the  river, 


the  base  of  which  is  round,  and  the 
irpper  part  octagonal,  dates  from 
1520.  A  little  below  Andernach  we 
see,  on  the  right,  Leutesdorf,  and 
on  the  left  Namedy.  Fornicher 
Kopf,  a  mountain  above  the  village 
of  Fornich,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

We  pass  the  Castle  of  Hammer- 
stein,  which  was  built  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  which  served  as  the 
retreat  of  Henry  IV.  when  pursued 
by  his  sons,  in  1105.  Charles  IV. 
gave  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
in  1371.  After  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia it  was  destroyed.  At  its 
foot  are  the  villages  of  Ober-Ham- 
merstein  and  Nieder-Hammerstein. 
The  village  of  Brohl  is  next  passed, 
together  with  the  chateau  of 
Rheineck,  a  modern  castle,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  one,  of 
which  the  donjon  tower  only  re- 
mains. It  contains  some  fine  pic- 
tures, which  are  shown.  The  view 
from  the  gardens  is  one  of  the 
finest  conceivable.  Near  Bhei- 
neck, on  the  left  bank,  is.Nieder- 
Breisig,  where  is  part  of  an  old 
house  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Templars.  The  villages  of  Rhein- 
brohl  and  Hcenningen  are  passed, 
with,  behind  the  latter,  the  Castle 
of  Arenfels,  which  belonged  to  the 
princes  of  Leyen.  It  contains  an 
interesting  collection  of  armour. 
On  the  right  bank  are  the  villages 
of  Arendorf,  Leubsdorf,  Datten- 
berg;  and,  further  on,  Linz,  an  old 
fortified  town,  with  a  considerable 
trade.  Its  old  church  of  St.  Martin 
contains  interesting  monuments  and 
pictures.  The  citizens  of  Linz 
erected,  on  the  height  of  Hummels- 
berg,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic,  a 
cross  in  commemoration  of  that 
victory.  Nearer  the  Rhine,  upon  a 
height  called  Kaiserberg,  another 
cross  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Below 
Linz,  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Ockenfels,  and  lower 
down  the  village  of  Erpel,  near 
which  is  the  Erpelerlei,  a  basaltic 
rock  nearly  700  feet  above  the  river. 
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Vines  are  planted  upon  its  sides,  in 
baskets  filled  with  earth,  and 
fastened  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 
Upon  the  left  bank  is 

Remagen  (Hotels  :  Filrstcnburg, 
Kasnig  von  Preussen),  the  Bico- 
magus  of  the  Eomans,  in  which  is 
an  old  gateway  ornamented  with 
sculptures  of  the  eleventh  century, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
palace  of  the  Frankish  kings.  Upon 
the  hill,  a  little  below  this  place, 
called  Apollinarisberg,  stands  a 
Gothic  church  erected  in  1852, 
under  the  direction  of  Zwirner, 
the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne. 

Below  Unkel,  on  the  left,  bank, 
is  Oberwinter,  Rolandseck,  and 
Drachenfels,  with  their  picturesque 
ruins,  the  series  of  30  peaks  which 
form  the  group  of  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains, and  the  charming  island  of 
Nonnenwerth,  with  its  convent, 
combine  to  present  the  tourist  with 
a  series  of  the  most  delightful 
views. 

Rolandseck  (Hotel:  Bolandseck) 
is  a  village  above  which  stands 
the  ruined  castle  of  Rolandseck, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  celebrated  Roland,  the 
nephew  of  Charlemagne.  This 
castle  and  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent furnished  the  subject  of 
Schiller's  touching  ballad,  the 
"  Knight  of  Toggenburg."  Below 
is  Mehlem,  and  a  little  further  on 

Kgsnigs  winter  (Hotels :  de  Berlin, 
de  V  Europe).  From  here  the 
Drachenfels  may  be  ascended,  and 
excursions  made  to  the  Seven 
Mountains.  The  Drachenfels,  or 
dragon's  rock,  rises  abruptly  from 
the  river,  and  is  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  castle.  Opposite  Dra- 
chenfels, upon  the  left  bank,  rises 
Roderberg,  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
crater  of  which,  now  covered  with 
helds,  is  1,000  feet  in  circumference 
and  100  feet  in  depth.  From 
Konigswinter  we  reach  Rungsdorf, 
and  afterward 

Ctodesberg,  where  the  hotels  are  : 
BUnzler,    Bellevue.       The    Castle 


of  G-odesberg,  near  here,  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  and 
was  destroyed  in  1538  by  the  Bava- 
rians. Niederdollendorf,  Oberdol- 
lendorf,  and  Plittersdorf,  the  most 
convenient  station  for  persons 
desiring  to  visit  Codesberg,  are  left 
behind,  and  we  reach  Obercastle, 
from  whence  we  reach 

Bonn  (Hotels:  Gd.  Hotel  Boyal, 
Golden  Star),  the  Castra  Bonnensia 
of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  first 
forts  erected  on  the  Rhine  was 
built  here  by  Drusus.  It  was  a 
flourishing  city  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  whose  mother  founded 
the  cathedral  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Allemanni  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Julien.  In  1268  Bonn  was  the  seat 
of  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Two  Ger- 
man emperors  were  crowned  in  its 
cathedral — Frederick  and  Charles 
IV.  In  the  wars  of  the  middle 
ages  it  played  a  prominent  part. 
Under  the  French  domination, 
from  1795  to  1814,  its  population 
diminished  by  2,000.  Its  famous 
university  was  founded  in  1780. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  Europe  were,  and  are,  professors 
here.  The  students  number  about 
900.  The  library  contains  200,000 
volumes.  The  cathedral  is  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  in  the  transition  style, 
built  in  1270,  and  restored  in  1845. 
In  the  Cathedral  Place  is  the 
bronze  monument  of  Beethoven, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bonn.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  born  is  in 
the  Rheingasse.  There  is  a  pleasant- 
woodland  walk  from  Bonn  to 
Venusberg,  and  excursions  may  be 
made  from  here  to  Godesberg,  the 
Lower  Eifel,  the  valley  of  Ahr,  and 
over  the  hills  to  Altenahr.  From 
here,  by  steamer,  in  about  labours, 
we  reach 

Cologne,  which  we  have  already 
described  (Hotels  :  Disch,  T)u  Nord, 
Mainzer  Hof,  Hollandischer  Hof). 
(See  page  481.) 

Eau  de  Cologne. — In  the  course  of 
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a  day's  march,  many  touters  will 
recommend  a  dozen  different  sorts, 
each  as  the  genuine.  Be  not  de- 
ceived by  them,  but  go  straight  to 
*Johann  Maria  Farina,  opposite 
the  Ji'ilichsplatz,  and  buy  what  you 
want.  No  doubt  you  will  need  it 
while  here.  He  is  the  genuine 
Farina. 


situated  on  the  Nidda.  The  private 
residence  of  a  wealthy  tradesman 
here  was  once  the  Electors'  Palace. 
The  church  is  a  very  old  one. 
Diligences  run  from  here  to  Konig- 
stein.  In  about  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  starting  we  reach 

Frankfort-on-the-Main.        (De- 
scribed in  Eoute  9.) 


MAYENCE  TO  FRANKFORT- 
ON-THE-MAIN. 

(Trains  start  for  Frankfort  six  times 


TROSSING-  the  Rhine  from 
Mayence  to  Castel,  the 
first  station  we  reach  is 
Hochheim,  a  village 
where  the  celebrated 
Hock  wine  is  produced.  The  vine- 
yards were  anciently  the  property 
of  the  Chapter  of  Mayence,  but 
they  now  belong  to  the  Duke  of 
Nassau. 

Hattebsheim.  This  is  the  station 
at  which  you  alight  for  an  excursion 
to  the  Taunus  Mountains.  This 
range  is  unwisely  neglected  by 
ordinary  tourists,  although  the 
scenery  is  very  beautiful  and 
romantic.  It  lies  between  the  towns 
of  "Wiesbaden,  Frankfort,  and  Hom- 
burg.  The  post  road  from  Frank- 
fort to  Lunburg  crosses  these  emi- 
nences, and  there  is  a  carriage  road 
from  "Wiesbaden,  through  Eppstein, 
to  Konigstein.  From  Hattersheim, 
we  take  a  road  which  turns  off  to 
the  north-west,  leading  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Hofheim.  At  Eppstein  the 
hotel  is  The  Oil  Mill.  Konigstein 
is  about  six  miles  from  it.  The 
hotels  there  are  :  Stadt,  Amster- 
dam, Lowe,  Post.  A  mile  from  it 
stands  Falkenstein  Castle. 
Hochst    is    a    junction     station, 

*  A  ferry  steamer  plies  across  the  river 
Viet-ween  the  railway  station  at  Mayence 
and  that  at  Castel. 


Route  13. 
CASTEL  TO  WIESBADEN. 

^KSfilESBADEN,  which  is  but 

Qj rWnSvJLO  **on  Nation  a*  Mayence, 
fkixUfc}  may  be  reached  through 
^i-^Xks'  Mosbach,  almost  adjoin- 
ing to  which  is 

Biebeich  (Hotels:  Belle  Vue,  de 
V Europe,  Bheinischer  Hof).  The 
miniature  castle  of  Mossbach  con- 
tains some  Roman  antiquities. 

Wiesbaden  (Hotels:  Victoria, 
Q  uxt  re  Saisons,  Nassau,  Bose, 
Bhin).  Visitors  sometimes  prefer 
the  establishments  which  combine 
the  advantages  of  hotel  and  baths, 
for  which  the  place  is  famous.  The 
Kursaal,  the  chief  centre  of  at- 
traction, has  fine  saloons,  in  which 
balls  are  given  on  Saturdays ;  con- 
certs on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  In 
the  reading-room  American  and 
English  newspapers  are  supplied. 
The  celebrated  gambling-rooms  were 
closed  bylaw  in  1872.  Wiesbaden 
has  fourteen  hot  springs,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Koehbrunnen,  which 
has  a  temperature  of  156°  Fahr. 
These  springs  were  famous  amongst 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  called 
them  Fontes  Mattiaci.  Charle- 
magne used  to  visit  the  baths,  and 
built  a  palace  here.  At  the  end  of 
the  Heidenberg  Strasse  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Roman  wall  650  ft.  in 
length,  10  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  thick, 
railed  the  Heidenmauer  (Heathen's 
Wall).  The  Sclosschen,  in  the 
W7ilhelm's  Strasse,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent public  library  of  60,000 
volumes  rome  valuable  manu'.cr'ptr, 
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a  museum  of  local  antiquities,  and 
a  small  collection  of  paintings,  of 
which  but  little  need  be  said.  The 
Eusso-Greek  Chapel,  on  the  hill  of 
Neroberg  (tradition  says  Nero  dwelt 
there),  about  a  mile  from  the  Kursaal 
should  be  visited.  The  heights 
above  the  town  command  some 
charming  prospects.  The  walk  to 
the  Dietenmiihle  is  a  particularly 
pleasant  one.  The  Platte,  about 
four  miles  from  here,  is  well  worthy 
a  visit.  It  may  be  reached  by 
way  of  the  G-eisberg  and  the 
Weeping  Oak. 

Route  14. 
MAYENCE     TO    DARMSTADT. 

fHE  route  takes  us  across 
the  Rhine  over  the  iron 
bridge,  past  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Mainspitze, 
or  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Rhine  and  Main,  past  Bischofs- 
heim,  Nauheim,  and  Gros-Gerau, 
and  in  one  hour  we  are  at  Darmstadt, 
which  has  already  been  described. 


Route  15. 

MAYENCE  TO  MANNHEIM,  BY 
WORMS.* 

^  LONG  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  abounding  in  vine- 
n$i$  yards,  we  pass  Lauben- 
heim,  Bodenheim,  and 
Nierstein,  names  which 
will  be  remembered  as  those  of 
well-known  second-class  wines. 

Oppenheiji.  The  Church  of  St. 
Catherine  is  a  famous  edifice  of  the 
twelfth  century,  much  admired  as  a 
specimen  of  pure  Gothic.  Above  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Land- 
skrone,    which     dates    from     the 


•Although  less  interesting  than  that  by 
Darmstadt  and  the  Bergstrasse,  this  route 
includes  the  interesting  cities  of  Worms 
and  Spires,  and  is  therefore  given. 


twelfth  '  century.  In  the  church- 
yard there  is  a  ruined  chapel  con- 
taining the  bones  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  religious  wars  of  1631.  We 
next  pass  Gernsheim,  Guntersblum, 
and  several  other  stations,  a  distance 
of  28  miles,  and  arrive  at 

Worms  {Hotels:  Alter  Kaiser, 
Bheinischer  Hof).  This  place,  25 
miles  from  Mayence,  is  a  walled 
town  of  great  antiquity  with  mas- 
sive towers,  and  seven  gates, 
having  a  population  of  13,381.  It 
was  formerly  an  imperial  city. 
The  Domkirche,  or  Cathedral, 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Byzan- 
tine in  style,  has  two  towers  at  each 
end,  and  a  fine  pointed  portal  with 
elaborate  sculptures,  date  1472. 

In  the  ancient  Bischofshof,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  stone  walls,  was 
held  in  1521  the  celebrated  Diet  of 
Worms,  at  which  Luther  appeared 
before  Charles  V.  A  fine  bronze 
statue  of  the  great  Reformer  was 
erected  here  in  1868. 

St.  Paul's  Church  is  interesting 
for  the  beauty  of  its  west  end  and 
choir,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century.  The  gardens  of  Mr.  Heyl 
command  a  splendid  view. 

Worms  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  the  frequent 
residence  of  Charlemagne.  Its 
population  once  reached  60,000.  It 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  since  the  burning  of  this  city 
by  the  infamous  ruffianly  tool  of 
Louis  XIV.,  has  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity.  Space  which 
was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  city 
is  now  occupied  by  gardens.  The 
river  which  anciently  washed  the 
walls  of  the  town  is  now  about  a 
mile  from  it.  A  few  miles  above 
Worms  we  enter  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden. 

Frankenthae  is  a  prosperous 
town,  with  a  population  of  5,600, 
connected  with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal 
three  miles  distant.  Originally  this 
place  was  colonized  byFlemings  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  own 
country  by  religious  persecutions. 
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To  their  manufactures  and  industry 
the  town  soon  owed  a  large  degree 
of  prosperity. 

Ludwigshafen  is  another  nourish- 
ing trading  town,  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  iron  with 

Mannheim  (Hotels  :  de  I'Europe, 
Pfalzer  Hof),  situated  on  low  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  it  and  the  Neckar.  It  is 
regulary  built  and  has  fourteen 
public  squares,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  adorned  with  fountains. 

The  chief  edifice  is  the  Palace,  a 
huge  quadrangular  building  of  red 
sandstone,  containing  a  gallery  of 
paintings  of  no  great  merit,  a 
tkeatr^and  a  museum  of  casts  and 
natural  history  collections,  and  some 
gardens,  terminating  in  a  terrace, 
which  overlooks  the  Rhine.  On  the 
site  of  these  gardens  stood  the 
fortifications  which  were  destroyed 
after  the  peace  of  Luneville.  In 
the  Schiller's  Platz  (or  square)  are 
statues  of  Schiller,  Dalberg,  and 
Inland.  Schiller's  "Robbers"  was 
first  brought  out  at  the  theatre  here, 
and  opposite  its  entrance  is  the 
house  of  Kotzebue,  in  which  he  was 
assassinated.  Schiller  lived  on  the 
Parade  Platz,  in  a  house  called 
Zum  Karlsberg.  From  Mannheim 
we  proceed  to 

Spires,  a  walled  town  (Hotel : 
Wittelsbacherhof),  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Spire  with  the 
Rhine,  distant  about  ten  miles  from 
Ludwigshafen.  It  was  a  Roman 
station,  a  residence  of  the  German 
Emperors,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Germanic  Diet,  and  once  contained 
a  population  of  27,000.  When 
Louis  XIV.  took  possession'of  the 
city  in  1689,  he  ordered  its  inhabi- 
tants, under  pain  of  death,  to  emi- 
grate within  six  days.  It  was 
afterwards  burned.  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  Bavaria  in  1816. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  famous  one  of 
great  strength,  beauty,  and  size, 
built  in  the  Romanesque  style.  It 
dates  from  1165.  In  1639,  when  the 
spiteful  French  burnt  seven-and- 
forty  streets,  and  reduced  the  entire 


town  to  ashes — the  conflagration 
lasted  three  days  and  nights — the 
cathedral  was  dismantled,  the  graves 
of  the  emperors  violated,  and  their 
remains  cast  out  and  scattered,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  undermine 
and  blow  up  the  whole  edifice,  but, 
happily,  in  vain.  All  that  was 
consumable  of  it  they  burnt,  de- 
spite the  promise  they  had  unscru- 
pulously given  for  its  preservation . 
In  the  Hall  of  Antiquities  are  some 
interesting  Roman  relics.  It  was 
the  "Protest"  of  the  reformed 
cities  and  princes  made  here  that 
originated  the  term  "Protestant." 


Route  16. 

FRANKFORT  TO  EMS,  BY 
WIESBADEN. 

*  TUTTING  Wiesbaden,  we 
reach   the  Rhine  at  Bie- 

'  '  ^y  brich,  and  pass  Elt- 
■^  ville,  Rudesheim,  St. 
Goarhausen,  and  Ober- 
lahnslein,  all  of  which  have  been 
previously  noticed.  Here  the  main 
line  branches  off  for  Coblentz.  An 
hour's  ride  brings  us  to 

Ems,  which  is  a  very  charming 
watering-place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn.  The  hotels  are :  d'  Angleterre, 
de  Bussie,  Vier  Thiirme.  The  prin- 
cipal place  of  amusement  is  the 
Kursaal,  a  handsome  building  close 
to  the  river,  and  connected  with 
the  Kurhaus,  which  contains  the 
baths,  by  a  fine  hall.  In  the  Vier 
Thiirme  also  there  are  baths.  The 
interview  which  preceded  the  last 
war  between  France  and  Prussia 
took  place  here  in  July,  1870. 

Six  miles  beyond  Eltville  station 
diligences  leave  six  times  daily  for 
Schlangenbad,  much  visited  for  its 
baths.  The  waters  are  efficacious 
in  skin  diseases.  The  hotels  are  : 
Nassauer  Hof,  Victoria.  Four  and 
a  half  miles  farther  is  Langen- 
schwalbach,  noted  for  the  mineral 
springs  at  Wcinbrunnen  and  Stahl- 
brunnen.     The  hotels  are:    do  la 
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Promenade,  Due  de  Nassau.  The 
season  begins  here  in  June,  when 
it  begins  to  fill  with  visitors,  and 
•ends  in  August. 


FRANKFORT  -  ON - THE  -  MAIN 
TO    CASSEL. 

5  UITTING  Frankfort,  and 
passing  several  ivnim- 
Wfr  Portant  places,  the  curi- 
ous old  town  of  Fee  id - 
berg  is  reached ;  it  is  built 
on  a  hill  and  surrounded,  by  a 
wall.  The  principal  objects  of 
interest  are  the  Castle  and  two 
ruined  churches.  (Hotels :  Trapp, 
Simon.)  Crossing  a  viaduct,  70 
"feet  high,  we  proceed  to  Nanheim. 
(Hotels ;  de  VEurope,  Bellevue, 
Kursaal.)  This  place  contains  a 
hot  salt-spring,  of  95°  Fahr.  The 
Castles  of  Felzberg  and  Gleiberg 
are  seen  at  Butzbach,  before 
gaining  Giessen,  on  the  Lahn. 
(Hotels  :  Bappe,  Post,  Eiixhom.) 
There  is  a  fine  Library  here,  belong- 
ing to  the  University,  which  was 
founded  in  1607.  From  here  branch 
lines  run  to  Erns,  Coblentz,  and 
Cologne.  Travelling  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  crossing  it, 
we  reach 

Marburg,  a  place  which  is  the 
capital  of  "Upper  Hesse-Cassel.  Its 
principal  building  is  the  Church  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  dedicated  to  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Ludwig,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.  It  has  a  University,  founded 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  (Hotels  : 
Bitter,  Pfeiffer.)  After  crossing  the 
Lahn,  we  arrive  at  Wabern,  and, 
crossing  a  viaduct,  reach  Gunter- 
hausen.  From  here,  Eisenach  can 
"be  reached  by  a  branch  line  already 
described.  Passing  Wilhelmshohe 
Station,  we  reach 

Cassel,  divided  by  the  Fulda  into 
the  old  and  new  town.  In  the  for- 
mer are  the  Barracks,  Town-hall, 
Government  Offices,  the  Arsenal, 
the  Parade  Square,  the  Church  of 


St.  Martin,  and  the  Public  Library. 
The  other  buildings  are  the  Opera 
House,  a  Picture  Gallery,  contain- 
ing valuable  paintings  by  old  mas- 
ters, the  Mint,  &c.  Besides  these, 
there  are  pleasure-grounds,  an 
orangery,  baths,  and  numerous  fine 
churches,  an  Academy  of  Arts,  &c. 
Three  miles  from  here  are  the  palace 
and  grounds  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Napoleon 
III.  after  his  surrender  of  Sedan  in 
1870.  By  its  side  stands  the  Theatre, 
built  by  Jerome  Buonaparte,  and 
behind  it  is  the  fountain,  which 
throws  up  a  jet  of  water  nearly  200 
feet  high.  This  fountain  plays  for 
about  50  minutes  every  Sunday 
and  Wednesday.  The  cascade  of 
the  Karlsburg,  consisting  of  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  900  feet  long,  leading 
up  to  a  colossal  statue,  over  which 
a  stream  of  water  is  at  times  al- 
lowed to  fall.  A  carriage  road  leads 
up  it,  beside  a  zig-zag  staircase,  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  has  been 
erected  a  colossal  copper  statue  of 
Hercules,  31  feet  high,  standing  on 
a  pyramid  which  rises  above  the 
Fulda  1,312  feet.  Near  this  cascade 
is  the  Lowenburg,  a  toy  castle, 
built  to  imitate  a  stronghold  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  battlements, 
drawbridges,  towers,  and  ditches, 
standing  amidst  pleasure-grounds. 
In  the  Armoury  are  some  drinking 
glasses,  armour,  and  other  interest- 
ing objects.  The  Elector  who  built 
this  castle  is  buried,  in  a  fine  sar- 
cophagus of  Carrara  marble,  in  the 
chapel.  The  Pinetum,  behind  the 
palace,  contains  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  exotics  and  other  fine  trees, 
and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Wilhelmshohe  was  erected  by  the 
aid  of  English  money  paid  for  the 
services  of  the  German  troops  which 
fought  for  the  British  Government 
in  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. An  avenue  of  limes  leads 
from  the  Wilhelmshohe-Gate  of 
Cassel,  where  carriages  are  usually 
to  be  found  waiting  for  hire. 
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Route  18. 


FRANKFORT  TO  NUREMBURG 
BY  WURZBURG. 

T^VEAVING.  Frankfort,  and 
t^lPo^"  Proceeding  to  Hanau, 
^>WS  already  described,  Det- 
jr~-j~^    tingen  is  reached,  noted 

*E^r  for  the  victory  gained 
over  the  French,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Noailles,  by  the  English 
under  George  II.,  in  1743.    At 

Aschaefenbukg,  on  the  Maine,  a 
large  shipbuilding  trade  is  done, 
with  a  tolerably  good  transit  trade. 
The  electors  of  Mentz  hacf  an  elegant 
castle  here.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Alexander,  the 
Capuchin  Monastery,  the  founda- 
tion call  Insignis  College,  and  the 
Jesuits'  College,  in  which  is  now 
held  the  lyceum  or  public  school 
with  a  library  of  25,000  volumes. 
(Hotel :  Fried'hof.)  Passing  through 
the  Forest  of  Spessart,  and  crossing 
the  river  Laufach,  we  pass  under  the 
tunnel  at  Heigenbriicken,  two  miles 
in  length,  and  reach  the  valley  of 
theLohr  beyond  Partenstein,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Maine.  Gemiinden 
is  reached  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Saale  and 

Maine,  above  which  is  the  ruins 
of  Schomburg  Castle.  Wubtzbubg, 
on  the  Maine,  is  next  reached 
(Hotels :  Kronjirinz  von  Baiem, 
Bussischer  Hof.)  The  river  here  is 
a  noble  stream,  presenting,  with  its 
boats  and  barges,  an  animated 
picture.  On  the  left  bank  is  a  hill 
with  a  castle,  formerly  the  episcopal 
residence,  now  a  citadel.  The  town 
itself  is  still  surrounded  with  a, 
mound  an  d  moat.  It  is  indiff erently 
built,  having  no  regular  streets  and 
hardly  any  stone  buildings,  except 
the  ducal  palace  and  the  churches, 
among  which  is  the  cathedral,  or 
Manenkirche,  a  structure  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  public  walk* 
are  laid  out  on  the  open  space 
formerly  the  mound  or  rampart, 
The  building  called  the  palace  be- 


longed formerly  to  the  bishop, 
afterwards  to  the  archduke.  The 
University  has  a  library  of  100,000 
volumes.  In  1815  this  town  was 
united  to  Bavaria. 

Twenty  miles  from  here  is 
Schweinfurt  station,  and  14  miles 
farther  brings  us  to  the  KissengeN 
Baths.  The  hotels  are  :  de  Bussie, 
de  Saxe.  The  waters  are  visited  by 
patients  from  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  chronic  diseases. 

Bamberg,  on  the  Rynitz,  next 
craves  a  note  or  two.  In  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  tomb  of  Henry  II.  and 
his  empress  Cunegunda.  There  are 
various  churches  and  monasteries, 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  public  institutions  is  the  Uni- 
versity, of  1147.  The  next  place  of 
interest  reached  is  the  manufactur- 
ing town  of 

Nuremberg,  a  place  of  great  in- 
terest and  antiquity,  which,  at 
an  early  time,  was  noted  for  its 
work  in  brass,  iron,  and  other 
metals.  In  1390  the  first  paper  mill 
in  Germany  was  established  here, 
and  gun  carriages  were  first  made 
here,  as  were  also  the  first  playing 
cards.  As  Mr.  A.  H.  "Wall  says,  in 
his  "Traditions  of  Trades,"  " The 
town  of  Nuremberg,  in  Bavaria, 
with  its  old  walls,  ditch,  and  round 
towers,  is  a  curious  old  place, 
famous  in  history  for  many  notable 
events,  and  at  present  for  its  lead 
pencils  and  toys;  a  town  rich  in 
the  traditions  of  ancient  trades, 
and  one  which  none  can  visit 
without  realizing  those  feelings 
and  memories  of  which  Longfellow 
speaks  so  eloquently  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

*•  In  the  valley  of  the  Tegmtz,  where  across 
broad  meadow-lands 

llise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nu- 
remberg-, the  ancient,  stands. 

Quaint,  ofd  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint 
old  town  of  art  and  song, 

Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like 
the   looks  that  round  them  throng; 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
emperors,  rough  and  hold, 

Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time- 
defving,  centuries  old  ; 
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And  thy  brave  and  thriftyburghers  boasted, 

in  their  uncouth  rhyme, 
That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched 

its  hand  through  every  clime. 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  bound  with 

many  an  iron  band, 
Stands    the   mighty  linden    planted    by 

Queen  Cunigunde's  hand: 
On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in 

old  heroic  days 
Sat    the^  poet    Melchior    singing    Kaiser 

Maximilian's  praise. 
Everywhere   I   see    around    me    rise    the 

wondrous  world  of  Art ; 
Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture 

standing  in  the  common  mart; 
And  above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and 

bishops  carved  in  stone, 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles 

to  our  own. 
In   the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps 

enshrined  his  holy  dust, 
And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard 

from  age  to  age  their  trust ; 
In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands 

a  pix  of  sculpture  rare, 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising 

through  the  painted  air. 
Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a 

simple,  reverent  heart, 
Lived   and  laboured  Albrecht  Diirer,  the 

Evangelist  of  Art ; 
Here  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still 

with  busy  haiid, 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wander'd,  seeking  for 

the  Better  Land. 
JEmigravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone where  he  lies  ; 
Dead   he  is  not,— but  departed, — for  the 

artist  never  dies. 
Fairer  seems   the-  ancient   city,    and   the 

6unshine  seems  more  fair, 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that 

he  once  has  breathed  its  air ; 
Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately, 

these  obscure  and  dismal  lanes, 
Walked  of  yore  the  Master-singers,  chant- 
ing rude  poetic  strains. 
From  remote   and  sunless  suburbs  came 

they  to  the  friendly  guild, 
Building  nests   in   Fame's   great  temple, 

as  in  spouts  the  swallows  build. 
As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he 

too  the  mystic  rhyme, 
And    the  smith  his   iron  measures  ham- 

tuei'd  to  the  anvil's  chime; 
Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom 

makes  the  flowers  of  poesy  bloom 
In   the  forge's  dust  and   cinders,  in  the 

tissues  of  the  loom. 
Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  lau- 
reate of  the  gentle  craft, 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in 
huge  folios  sang  and  laugh'd. 


But  his  house  is  now  an  alehouse,  with  a 

nicely  sanded  floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  face 

above  the  door; 
Painted    by  some   humble    artist,    as   in 

Adam  Puschman's  song, 
As  the  old  man  grey  and  dove-like,  with 

hi«  great  beard  white  and  long. 
And  at  ni«ht  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to- 

drown  his  carl:  and  care, 
Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  the 

master's  antique  chair. 
Vanish'd  is  the   ancient  splendour,  and 

before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures,. 

like  a  faded  tapestry. 
Not  thy  Councils,   not  thy  Kaisers,  win 

for  thee  the  wot  Id's  regard, 
But  thy    painter,    Albrecht   Dnrer,    and 

Hans'Sachs,  thy  cobbler-bard. 
Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a 

region  far  away, 
As  he  paced  thy"  streets  and  court  yards,. 

sang  in  thought  his  careless  lay  ; 
Gathering   from   the  pavement's  crevice, 

as  a  floweret  of  the  soil, 
The  nobility  of  labour,— the  long  pedigree 

of  toil." 

Nuremberg  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  river  Pegnitz,  and  contains 
77,895  inhabitants.  It  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  river,, 
which  is  crossed  by  eight  bridges. 
The  two  parts  of  the  town  are 
named  after  the  two  principal 
churches  :  St.  Sebald's  side  and  St. 
Lawrence's  side.  During  the  mid- 
die  ages,  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, it  contained  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants.  {Hotels:  Bairischer 
Hof  and  Wittelsbacher  Hof.)  Nu- 
remberg was  a  free  city  of  the  em- 
pire till  1806,  since  which  time  it 
has  belonged  to  Bavaria,  and  is  now 
the  second  city,  in  point  of  size  and 
importance,  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
principally  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  children's  toys,  which  are 
exported  to  all  civilized  countries  ; 
for  bronze,  tin,  and  foil  used  by 
jewellers,  and  for  cheap  lead  pencils. 
The  city  walls  are  encircled  by  a 
dry  ditch,  100  feet  wide  and  50  deep. 
The  churches,  monuments,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  edifices  of  Nurem- 
berg, in  spite  of  all  the  changes  of 
centuries,  sieges,  fires,  and  storms 
of   war,  remain   almost  unaltered. 
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The  principal  houses  are  mostly 
huilt  of  stone,  in  the  most  substan- 
tial manner,  with  singular  gables, 
which  front  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
streets.  The  churches  and  public 
buildings  owe  much  to  eminent 
native  painters  and  sculptors,  such 
as  Albrecht  Dtirer,  his  master 
"Wohlgemuth,  and  pupils  Kulmbach, 
Schauffelen,  and  Altdorfen;  the 
sculptors  Adam  Krafft  and  Stoss, 
all  known  to-day  as  leading  masters 
in  their  respective  branches. 

The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  principal  one,  dedicated 
to  the  gridiron  saint  of  Spain.  It 
was  constructed  between  the  years 
1278  and  1477.  The  interior  of  the 
church  contains  some  magnificent 
carvings,  gorgeous  painted  glass 
windows,  mostly  gifts  to  the  church 
from  noble  families,  whose  coats  of 
arms  they  contain.  The  principal 
object  of  attraction  in  the  church 
is  the  immense  stone  Sacraments- 
hausleiri,  or  Sanctuary,  which  con- 
tains the  sacramental  wafers  ;  it  is 
65  feet  high.  The  more  modern 
stone  pulpit  is  a  very  fine  one. 
Opposite  the  northern  tower  is 
the  small  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Adolphus. 

The  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Post- 
office  are  all  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
side  of  the  river.  After  crossing 
the  river  we  arrive  at  the  Market- 
place, on  the  east  side  of  which 
stands  the  Frauenkirche,  or  Notre 
Dame.  It  is  open  from  7  till  10  a.m.; 
was  erected  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  adorned  with  numerous 
sculptures  by  Schonhover.  The  in- 
terior is  highly  ornamented  with 
monuments,  many  of  them  having 
been  removed  from  other  churches 
of  Nuremberg.  The  picture  of  the 
High  Altar  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
city,  although  painted  at  so  early 
a  date  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  front  of  the  Notre  Dame  stands 
the  beautiful  fountain  designed  by 
the  brothers  Schonhover,  and  behind 
it  is  the  Goose  Fountain  in  the  Mar- 
ket-place. The  Hotel  de  Ville  con- 
tains a  fine    picture  by   Albrecht 


Dtirer.  St.  Sebald's  church  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  The  exterior  wood  car- 
vings are  from  the  chisel  of  Adam 
Krafft.  Peter  Vischer's  shrine  of 
St.  Sebald,  on  which  he  and  his 
sons  laboured  for  thirteen  years,  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  work  of  the 
most  elaborate  character. 

The  Picture  Gallery,  in  what 
was  anciently  the  chapel  of  St. 
Maurice,  contains  about  200  paint- 
ings by  Flemish  and  German  mas- 
ters. The  statue  of  Albrecht  Diirer, 
by  Ranch,  is  in  the  Durerplatz,  and 
the  house  in  which  that  celebrated 
artist  was  born  is  No.  376  in  the 
street  which  bears  his  name.  The 
castle  here  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  1030  by  Conrad  III. ;  it 
contains  many  objects  of  in- 
terest, including  a  portrait  of  Al- 
brecht Diirer,  a  copy  of  one  which 
was  stolen  from  here  and  sold  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  In  the 
churchyard  of  St.  John,  outside  the 
walls,  is  the  tomb  of  Albrecht  Diirer, 
killed  by  a  scolding  wife  whom  he 
was  too  amiable  to  manage,  if  in- 
deed a  scolding  shrew  is  a  manage- 
able animal.  Gustave  Adolphus  ' 
and  his  immense  army  were  shut 
up  in  Nuremberg  by  Wallenstein, 
when  nearly  30,000  of  the  1  ' 
perished  with  hunger. 


Route  19. 

FR  ANKFORT-ON-THE  -MAIN 
TO  HOMBURG. 

r^g  %^  OMBURG  is  nine  miles 
from  Frankfort.  The 
hotels  are  :  Victoria,  Bus- 
,  Bellevue,  Four  Sea- 
*ZJ^2i*  sonSj  (je  I'Europe.  This 
beautiful  German  watering-place  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot 
of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  a  main 
street,  on  one  side  of  which  are  the 
wells  and  Kursaal,  open  for  concerts, 
balls,  &c. ;  and  on  the  other  chiefly 
new  houses,  at  the  end  of  which 
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is  the  Schloss,  one  of  the  residences 
of  the  German  emperor.  The 
springs  are  very  valuable,  and  were 
discovered  in  1844  while  boring  Ar- 
tesian wells.  Five  miles  to  the 
north  of  Homburg  are  a  Roman 
station  and  camp  at  Saalburg,  and 
the  salt  works  of  Nanheim  are  about 
an  hour  and  a  half's  drive  from  the 
town. 


BRUCHSAL  TO  MUNICH, 
BY  STUTTG-ARD. 

WfW]W  ten  is  reached,  celebrated 
vAVvmV  as  being  the  birthplace  of 
'5\V^>^  Melancthon.  At  Maul- 
x£>3^>)  bronn,  we  note  its  hand- 
some Romanesque  church. 

Passing  through  a  tunnel  lead- 
ing through  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  into  the  Nectar,  we  pass 
Muhlacker,  and  from  thence  to  a 
viaduct  1,000  feet  long,  over  the 
valley  of  theEnz.  Leaving  Bletig- 
heirn,  we  reach 

Ludwigsburg,  a  garrison  town 
and  military  depot  of  Wiirtemberg. 
The  deserted  palace,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Germany,  contains 
a  gallery  of  paintings  of  no  very 
great  value.  The  palace  gardens, 
at  one  time  celebrated,  are  now 
neglected.  Two  other  royal  cha- 
teaux, Mourepos  and  La  Favorite, 
are  situated  within  three  miles  of 
Ludwigsburg.    The  hotel  is  Bar. 

Stuttgakd  is  prettily  situated 
in  a  small  valley  of  the  Nesenbach, 
surrounded  by  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  palace,  or  schloss, 
is  a  large  freestone  edifice,  built  in 
1746.  It  contains  sculpture  by  Ca- 
nova  and  Dannecker,  and  it  takes 

*  The  junction  station  of  Bruchsal,  on 
the  Baden  line,  is  where  touiists  turn  off 
on  their  loute  to  Munich,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Bavaria.  From  Heidelberg-  to  Bruchsal, 
the  chief  stations  are  Wiesloch  and  Lan- 
genbrncken.  To  reach  Bruchsal  from 
Frankfort,  see  Route,  Frankfort  to  Bale. 


nearly  an  hour  to  traverse  its  100 
apartments.  The  palace  gardens 
form  an  agreeable  feature  in  Stutt- 
gard.  They  extend  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  as  far  as  Rosen- 
stein,  two  miles  distant,  and  are 
traversed  by  carriage  roads,  with 
shady  avenues  of  trees  and  winding 
footpaths.  The  water  nymphs,  of 
sandstone,  are  by  Dannecker.  Some 
of  the  orange  trees,  placed  in 
the  summer  around  the  circular 
basin  of  water,  are  300  years 
old  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  Bo- 
tanic Garden  adjoins.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  here  is  Roseustein, 
an  elegant  modern  Grecian  villa,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  king  ;  it  is 
furnished  with  great  elegance,  and 
decorated  with  several  pleasing 
works  of  modern  sculptors.  The 
view  of  Stuttgard  from  here  is 
the  great  attraction;  the  country 
around  may  be  said  to  be  one  vast 
garden,  teeming  with  wine,  corn, 
and  fruit.  (Hotels :  Margnardt, 
Boyal,  Adler.)  About  one  mile 
from  here  is 

Cannstatt,  which  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  mineral  springs.  Here  is  a 
tepid  water,  resembling  the  Carls- 
bad in  quality.  The  cold  waters 
contain  Epsom,  Glauber,  and 
common  salts,  mixed  with  a 
small' portion  of  iron,  and  are  effi- 
cacious in  curing  disorders  of  the 
digestion.  (Hotels :  Hermann,  Wil- 
lielmsbad).  Proceeding  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Necker,  we  reach 
Unterturkheira,  in  a  neighbourhood 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards. 

Esslingen  (Hotel:  Krone).  The 
manufactures  are  woollens,  cottons, 
lacquered  wares,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  wine  resembling 
champagne.  The  Liebfrauenkirche 
has  a  tower  230  feet  in  height,  and 
its  portal  is  ornamented  with  some 
fine  carving  in  relief.  The  gate 
called  Wolfsthor  bears  the  crest  of 
the  imperial  family  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen.  The  Stadtkirche  is 
a  Romanesque   building  belonging 
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to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has 
some  painted  windows  and  other 
church  furniture  of  interest.  At 
Plochingen  we  cross  an  old  wooden 
hridge,  and  pass  to 

Goppingen.  This  is  a  well- 
built  modern  town,  with  about 
6,800  inhabitants.  Passing  through 
the  valley  of  the  Fils,  we  observe 
here  and'there  on  the  hills  several 
castles.  Geislingen  is  passed  at 
the  foot  of  Eauhe  Alp,  close  to  the 
Castle  of  Helfenstein,  beyond  which 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  entered, 
and  so  we  reach  the  frontier  town  of 

Ulm  (Hotels:  Bussischer  Hof, 
Kron'prinz).  This  town  surrendered 
to  the  Austrians  in  1805  without 
firing  a  shot,  through  the  errors 
of  Mack  and  the  generalship  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  it  has  fre- 
quently been  the  scene  of  great 
military  events.  The  minster, 
or  Gothic  church,  is  about  416  feet 
in  length,  and  160  in  breadth. 
In  the  choir  are  some  stained  glass 
windows,  and  it  also  contains  some 
fine  sculpture,  &c.  There  are  some 
shipbuilding  docks  here.  Crossing 
the  Danube,  we  reach  New  Ulm, 
upon  passing  the  station  we  see  the 
citadel  of  Veste  and  Wilhelmsburg 
with  the  village  of  Elchingen,  where 
Marshal  Ney  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Austrians  in  1805.  Proceeding 
to  Gunzbukg,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Giinz  and  the  Danube, 
the  next  place  of  interest  is 

Augsbubg.  It  was  here  the 
celebrated  "Augsburg  Confes- 
sion," which,  under  the  auspices 
of  Luther,  was  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  was  in  1531  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1806  Augs- 
burg, by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  was 
merged  into  the  dominions  of 
Bavaria,  and  was  surrendered  by 
the  French  General  Rene  into  the 
hands  of  his  Bavarian  Majesty.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Holbein,  Holl, 
and  other  eminent  artists.  Of  the 
public  edifices,  the  Cathedral,  the 
Town-house,  the Perlach  Tower,  the 
Bishop's  palace,  and  the  beautiful 
bronze  fountains  are  worthy  atten- 


tion. In  the  public  library  there  is 
a  valuable  collection  of  Grecian 
works,  both  in  print  and  MS.  A 
large  trade  is  carried  on  in  engrav- 
ing, printing,  &c,  and  the  celebrated 
Allgemeine  Zeiiung,  the  leading 
journal  of  Germany,  is  published 
here.  Next  to  Frankfort,  Augsburg 
is  the  most  influential  money  mar- 
ket on  the  Continent.  (Hotels: 
Golden  Traube,  Brei  Mohren.) 
Crossing  the  Lech,  the  branch  at 
Pasing  and  Starnberg  is  passed,  and 
crossing  the  "Wurm,  we  soon  after 
obtain  occasional  views  of  the 
Tyrolese,  and  after  passing  the 
Palace  of  Nymphenburg  we  reach 
Munich,  on  the  Iser,  the  capital 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  divided  into  four 
quarters  by  two  broad  streets  cross- 
ing the  principal  square,  which 
is  surrounded  by  arcades.  Among 
the  public  buildings  the  Palace  holds 
the  first  rank;  it  is  a  large  edifice, 
plain  on  the  outside,  but  in  its 
interior  magnificent.  The  old 
electoral  palace,  and  another 
formerly  inhabited  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  are  fine  buildings. 
There  are  also  the  Meeting-house 
of  the  States,  the  Council-house, 
Arsenal,  and  the  new  Opera-house. 
Among  the  churches  the  principal 
is  that  of  Notre  Dame,  containing  30 
altars  and  having  two  towers  333  feet 
high;  the  church  of  St.  Cajetan,  the 
interior  of  which  is  like  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Borne,  the  church  belong- 
ing formerly  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Augustines,  the 
Knights  of  Malta  and  St.  Peter's; 
these  are  all  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes and  stained  glass  windows. 
The  college  occupied  by  the 
Jesuits  before  their  expulsion  was 
one  of  the  richest  establishments  of 
that  order  in  Europe  ;  and  its 
treasury  contained,  in  addition  to 
other  property,  a  large  collection  of 
philosophical  instruments.  The 
other  buildings  are  the  Palace  of 
Duke  Maximilian,  Barracks,  Hos- 
pital, &c.  The  Royal  Library  has 
upwards  of  800,000  printed  volumes, 
and  18,600  MSS.    Here  is  also  the 
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Brazilian  collection  made  by  Von 
Martens  and  Spix.  The  Academy 
of  Sciences,  erected  in  1759,  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  specimens 
of  natural  history,  models,  and  in- 
struments. The  Court  Theatre  is 
in  the  Royal  Palace ;  it  is  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Odeon  at  Paris,  and  its 
interior  is  richly  decorated.  The 
environs  of  this  capital  are  very 
pleasant,  being  enlivened  by  gar- 
dens and  a  variety  of  public  places 
of  resort.  The  Iser  flows  through 
the  town,  and  has  a  bridge,  which 
leads,  on  its  right  bank,  to  a  variety 
of  romantic  walks,  amidst  an  ex- 
tensive shrubbery,  and  along  the 
margin  of  the  river.  In  the  Karo- 
linen-platz  is  a  lofty  obleisk,  made 
from  the  cannon  taken  from  the 
Russians  in  1812  ;  it  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  30,000  Bavarians 
engaged  in  that  campaign.  Near 
it  are  the  Pinakothek  and  the  Glypto- 
thek,  or  museums  of  paintings  and 
ancient  sculpture,  rich  in  choice 
works  of  art.  In  a  meadow  south- 
west of  the  city  is  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  by 
Schwanthaler,  and  near  it  is  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Munich  was  founded 
in  962,  was  walled  by  Otho  IV.  in 
1157,  and  taken  by  the  Swedes  in 
1632.  (Hotels:  Four  Seasons  ,*Grand 
National,  *de  Bavidre,  *d'A7igle- 
terre.) 

Munich  was  established  as  a  town 
by  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria.  In  1158  he  estab- 
lished in  this  spot  his  Mint,  and  a 
large  depot  for  salt.  In  1253  King 
Louis  made  it  his  capital,  and 
strongly  fortified  it.  In  1632  it 
was  taken  by  G-ustavus  Adolphus. 
In  1701  the  Austrians  took  it,  and 
in  1800  it  was -taken  by  the  French. 

For  ornamental  and  flint  glass 
we  strongly  recommend  Franz 
Steigerwalds  Neffe,  No.  3,  Bazar 
and  Gallerie  Strasse,  Munich.  He 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  manu- 
facturers, and  despatches  goods 
direct  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
All  kinds  of  engravings  are  exe- 
cuted by  his  artists. 


FRANKFORT  TO  BALE,  BY 
HEIDELBERG. 

MASSING  on  the  left  Sach- 
£)*\  senhausen,  after  crossing 
'  the  Main,  the  first  place 
of  interest  reached  is 
Dabmstadt.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  special  note  are  the 
Palace  of  the  Landgrave,  Louis 
VII.,  and  the  modern  residence 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  with  its 
beautiful  gardens;  the  Town 
Church,  with  the  tombs  of  the 
Landgraves,  the  Meeting-house  of 
the  States,  the  Academy,  the 
Public  Library,  with  its  200,000 
volumes,  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  containing  many  curious 
fossils.  Liebeig,  the  chemist,  was 
born  here  in  1803.  (Hotels:  Darm- 
stadter  Hof,  Trauoe.)  Leaving 
here,  and  passing  along  the  Berg- 
strasse,  or  old  post  road,  we  note  the 
lofty  mountain  in  the  Odenwald 
chain,  called  Malchen,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained. 

Atjebbach  is  famous  for  mineral 
springs.  There  is  a  ruined  castle 
here,  destroyed  in  1674  by  the 
French.  Three  miles  beyond  Ben- 
theim  the  ruined  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  of  Lorseh,  is 
seen,  which  was  consecrated  by 
Charlemagne.  Heppenheim,  the 
next  place  reached,  contains  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  church  here  was  erected  by 
Charlemagne. 

Weinheim  (Hotels :  der  Karls- 
berg,  Pfalzer  Hof)  is  a  fortified 
town,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  A  fine 
wine  is  produced  here.  The  Castle 
of  Windeck  has  a  singular  donjon 
tower.  The  fortified  town  of  Lad- 
enburg  is  reached  after  crossing  the 
Neckar;  and  next,  Friedrichsfeld, 
where  the  Manheim  and  Heidel- 
berg lines  join. 

Manheim,  on  the  Rhine.  The 
hotels  here  are :  de  I' Europe,  Pfalzer 
Hof.  The  Palace,  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Duke,   occupying  the  side 
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next  the  Rhine,  was  erected  in 
1720.  It  contains  several  hand- 
some apartments,  with  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  cabinets  of  antiqui- 
ties and  natural  history,  with 
a  large  library.  The  Observa- 
tory is  a  fine  building,  with  a  curi- 
ous tower,  108  feet  high.  The 
palace  grounds  affoid  pleasant 
promenades.  This  city  is  elsewhere 
described. 

Heidelberg  is  a  famous  place 
situated  on  the  Neckar.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Konigstuhl,  a  hill 
2,000  feet  above  the  town,  a 
fine  view  is  obtained.  On  the 
lower  parts  of  this  hill  stands 
the  castle,  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  ruins  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  Alhambra  of  Spain.  It 
was  once  the  abode  of  the  Elector- 
Palatine,  and  its  cellar  has  the 
famous  Heidelberg  tun,  holding 
800  hogsheads.  (Hotels :  de  V Europe, 
Prinz  Earl,  Schreider,  Victoria.) 
We  pass  through  a  good  deal  of 
uninteresting  country,  and  reach 
Langenbrijcken,  noted  for  its  sul- 
phur baths.  The  line  branches 
off  at  Bbuchsal*  for  Stuttgard, 
Ulm,  Munich,*  and  Vienna.  At 
Dublech,  16  miles  further  on,  is  a 
branch  line  to  Wildbad,  Pforzheim, 
Wilferdingen. 

Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  Mar- 
grave Charles  of  Baden  had  a 
hunting  seat  here,  which  he  termed 
Carlsrhrue,  or"  Charles's  Best."  He 
chose  it  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
secluded  and  retired,  but  soonhouses 
and  buildings  began  to  grow  up 
around,  and  hence  sprang  up 
this  new  city.  The  streets  diverge 
from  the  palace  in  the  shape  of 
a  fan;  some  of  the  buildings  are 
extremely  handsome.  From  the 
palace  garden  there  is  a  fine  prome- 
nade. The  Palace,  or  schloss,  built 
in  the  old  French  style,  presents 
nothing  remarkable.  From  the 
Bleithurm  turret  a  view  of  Carls- 

»  For  the  route  from  here  to  Munich, 
see  page  517. 


ruhe  may  be  seen.  In  the  east  wing" 
of  the  palace  is  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Court 
Library  containing  90,000  volumes. 
The  Kunsthalle,  near  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  paintiugs,  and  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Schwind.  There  is  a 
handsome  Catholic  church,  a  Syna- 
gogue, Polytechnic  school,  &c.  The 
trains  run  from  here  to  Stuttgard, 
Pforzheim,  and  Wildbad;  Elm,, 
Augsburg,  Munich,  Maxau.  (Hotels  .* 
Erbprinz,  d'Angleterre.) 

Pforzheim  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufactory  of  cheap  jewellery. 
(Hotels;  Becker,  Schwarzer,  Adler.) 

Wildbad  is  in  the  Black  Forest. 
This  place  is  in  great  request 
among  paralytic  and  rheumatic 
patients,  for  the  benefit  derived 
from  its  mineral  baths  and  waters. 

Ettlikgen  has  manufactories  of 
gunpowder,  cotton,  silk,  and  paper. 

Rastadt  is  the  place  of  note  next 
reached,  it  is  a  fortified  town  on  the 
Murz ;  and  has  a  magnificent  man- 
sion, formerly  occupied  by  the 
Princess  of  Baden.  This  town  has 
frequently  been  the  scene  of  dip- 
lomatic conferences.  In  1798-99  two 
of  the  representatives  of  France 
were  assassinated  here.  (Hotels  : 
Post,  Ereutz.)  At  Oos  a  branch 
line  runs  to 

Baden-Baden  (Hotels :  Victoria, 
deBussie,de  Holland,  d'Amerique, 
de  France,  de  VEurope,  d'Angle- 
terre).  This  place  is  noted  for  its 
mineral  baths,  and  is  most  pictu- 
resquely situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
valley  of  rich  vineyards  and  or- 
chards ;  the  adjacent  heights  being 
covered  with  them.  From  the 
Schneckengarten,  or  terrace,  behind 
the  castle,  flow  thirteen  hot  springs, 
varying  from  117°  to  154°  Fahr. 
That  these  springs  were  appreciated 
by  the  Romans  is  shown  by  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  sculpture,  and  the 
relics  of  the  vapour  baths  used  by 
them  which  have  been  discovered 
beneath  the  new  castle.  The  new 
Trinkhalle,or  pump-room,  is  a  colon- 
nade,   ornamented   with   frescoes, 
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where  the  people  drink  the  waters 
between  6  and  8  in  the  morning, 
whilst  the  band  plays.  On  a  line 
with  this  is  the  Conversationhaus, 
containing  ball,  concert,  dining, 
and  reading  rooms,  and  surrounded 
by  fine  pleasure-grounds.  The  Neue 
Schloss,  or  grand  summer  residence 
of  the  Grand  Duke  here  has  its 
principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
terrible  dungeons  in  which  people 
were  tortured  who  had  offended  the 
Margrave,  or  had  been  condemned 
by  a  secret  tribunal.  A  pleasant  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  by  visiting 
the  Castle  of  Neu  Eberstein  and  the 
valley  of  the  Murg.  Two  miles 
from  here,  at  Sassbach,  is  an  obelisk 
to  note  the  spot  where  the  French 
General  Turenne  fell  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1676.  A  branch  line  runs 
to  Keil,  and  thence  to  Strasburg 
and  Paris,  from  Appenweier. 

Offenburg  (Hotel;  Fortuna).  The 
Castle  of  Ortenburg  is  here,  and 
there  is  also  a  statue  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  originally  brought  the 
potato  to  Europe.  The  castle  was 
destroyed,  and  rebuilt  on  the  plans 
of  Eisenlohr  in  1834.  Offenburg  has 
a  population  of  5,200,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  its 
wines.  Proceeding,  at  a  distance  of 
176  miles  from  Frankfort  we  reach 

Friburg,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Forest  (Hotels :  Zuhringer 
Hof,  Deutscher  Hof).  The  streets 
are  well  built,  and  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  pleasant  promenades 
and  vineyards.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Cathedral  (one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  purest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic),  and  the  Exchange, 
a  quaint  Gothic  building  decorated 
with  frescoes.  In  the  church  is  the 
tomb  of  Berthold  of  Zahringen, 
with  an  altar  -  piece  and  several 
other  paintings  by  Grun.  In  the  town 
are  twoGothic  fountains  of  attractive 
appearance.  In  the  University 
Chapel  are  two  pictures  by  Holbein 
the  Younger,  one  of  which  is  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece  ;  it  repre- 
sents the  "Adoration."  In  the 
church  are  several  fine  paintings 


by  Grun.  The  Exchange  (Kauf- 
haus)  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  the  Schlossberg 
an  extensive  view  is  obtained. 
Twenty  miles  further  on  brings  us 
to 

Mullheim  (Hotels ;  Eettler'sT 
Krone).  Its  manufactures  are  wool- 
lens, cotton,  linen  fabrics,  tobacco, 
&c.  Omnibuses  run  from  here 
to  the  baths  of  Badeisweiller, 
(Hotels  :  Stadt,  Carlsruhe,  Bower- 
bad.)  From  the  old  castle  a  fine 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Black  Forest.  This  is  a 
favourite  German  watering-place, 
and  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  warm 
sulphur  baths.  In  1748  the  baths 
erected  by  the  Romans  were  dis- 
covered in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. They  are  considered  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

Bale  (Hotels:  Drei  Eonige,  Guber, 
Schweizer  Hof).  (For  an  account  of 
this  place  see  Switzerland.) 


MUNICH  TO  RATISBON. 

£2»3)UITTING  Munich,  and 
W/fjwVvi  travelling  on  for  20  miles, 
XykwW/  Freising,  on  the  Isar,  is 
lOTM^  reached.  The  Cathedral, 
v^FW  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  its  singular  crypt,  is  the  only 
object  of  interest  here.  Moosburg 
contains  a  curious  Romanesque 
church  with  a  finely  carved  altar. 
Landshut  (Hotel:  Eronprinz).  The 
principal  portion  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  two  long  streets,  tolerably 
broad  and  straight,  and  connected 
by  a  number  of  lanes.  It  contains 
three  parochial  churches,  and  one 
of  them,  called  St.  Martin's,  has  one 
of  the  highest  spires  in  Germany, 
being  455  feet  high.  From  Geise- 
lhoring  a  branch  line  runs  to  Passau 
and  Vienna. 

Regensburg,  or  Ratisbon,  is  a 
well-known  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.    (Hotels :  Zum,  Weis- 
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sen,  Hahn,  Goldenes  Kreuz.)  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  which  was  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  palace 
of  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis, 
formerly  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bm- 
merau,  contains  many  good  paint- 
ings. The  Town-house,  in  which 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire  was  held 
from  1662  to  1806;  the  episcopal 
residence,  the  Arsenal,  and  the 
Haidplatz,  where  tournaments  were 
given  in  the  time  of  chivalry,  are  to 
be  noted.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  a  long  bridge,  connecting  Ratis- 
bon  with  its  northern  suburb, 
Stadt-am-Hof.  The  population  is 
about  25,000.  This  place  was  long 
the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  till  1806 
was  a  free  imperial  city.  In  1809 
Napoleon  I.  was  wounded  near 
here  in  a  battle,  when  he  forced  the 
Austrians  to  retreat.  About  six 
miles  from  here  is  the  Walhalla,  or 
Temple  of  Fame,  which  can  be 
reached  by  omnibus.  This  magni- 
ficent edifice,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  is  of  white  marble, 
and  was  erected  by  King  Louis  in 
1830,  300  feet  above  the  Danube, 
after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens.     It  should  be  visited. 


Route  23. 
AUGSBURG  TO  LINDAU. 

MASSING  under  the  old 
3>Y    post       road,       we       pass 

'  Goggingen,  containing 
country  houses  of  the 
citizens  of  Augsburg,  and 
reach  Schwabmunchen,  a  town  of 
2,500  inhabitants;  passing  which, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  and  reach  Kaufbeuebn 
(Hotels:  Sonne,  Hirscli).  We  cross 
the  valley  of  Wertach  and  the 
river  itself,  over  two  viaducts,  and 
reach  Kempten,  on  the  Uler,  a 
manufacturing  town  of  8,000  in- 
habitants. (Hotels:  Krone,  Strauss.) 
The  old  tower  of  Biirghalde  is  seen 


to  the  south,  and  from  its  summit 
a  fine  view  of  the  Alps  is  obtained. 
At  Immenstadt,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and,  skirting  the  lake 
of  Alp  See,  we  observe  the  heights 
of  the  Appenzell.  Passing  Ober- 
staufen,  we  enter  the  great  cutting 
Harbarzhofen,  cross  over  the  via- 
duct of  Ellhofertabel  and  the  em- 
bankment of  Rentershofen  and 
Hergatz.  We  again  see  the  moun- 
tains; and,  upon  nearing  Lindau, 
the  lake  of  Constance  becomes 
visible  (Hotel:  Baierischer  Hof.) 
From  here  steamers  visit  the  vari- 
ous towns  on  the  lake  of  Constance 
daily.     (See  Switzerland.) 


MUNICH  TO  VERONA. 

(g^^UITTING  Munich,  and 
fejwiiS     leaving  on   our   left  the 

\ir^iy  s^ue  of  Bavaria  and 
*fe^iVw\  Gross -Hesselhohe,  we 
\Jy3\J  cross  the  river  Isar,  over 
an  iron  railway  bridge,  proceed 
along  the  valley  of  Mangfall,  and 
so  reach  Aibling,  a  place  noted  for 
its  mud  baths.     (Hotel :  Bost.) 

The  stone  cross,  with  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  in  bronze,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Queen  of  Bavaria, 
who  parted  with  her  son  upon  his 
being  elected  King  of  Greece,  is 
seen  on  our  left.  Rosenheim  (Hotel  : 
Golden  Traube),  noted  for  its  salt 
works.  Here  is  a  branch  line  to 
Innsbruck  and  Verona.  Crossing 
the  river  Inn,  we  follow  the  lake 
Simsee  to  Endurf,  passing  the 
small  village  of  Prieu,  on  lake 
Chiemsee.  Travelling  by  the  Lake  to 
Uebersee,  we  reach  Traunstein,  on 
the  Traun.  (Hotels  :  Hersh,  Bost.) 
There  are  salt  works  here,  and  here 
the  Salzburg  Alps  become  visible. 
Austria  is  entered  at  Freilassing, 
and  so  reach 

Salzburg,  situated  on  the  river 
Salza,  which  flows  into  the  river 
Inn.  (Hotels:  de  VEurope,  Nel- 
boeck.)      The    principal    buildings 
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are  the  Cathedral,  huilt  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  Italian 
style  ;  the  Castle,  orHohensalzburg, 
built  in  the  eleventh  century,  which 
now  serves  as  a  barrack ;  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  built  in  1657.  The 
cemetery  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
In  it  was  buried  the  great  musical 
composer,  Haydn.  Near  the  Hof- 
brunnen  is  a  bronze  statue,  by 
Schwanthaler,  of  Mozart,  who  was 
born  here.  The  museum  contains 
Roman  antiquities,  &c.  The  ex- 
cursions from  here  are  numerous, 
and  the  scenery  around  is  very  fine. 
The  Austrian  Custom-house  is  here. 
Leaving  Salzburg,  passing  the  Ca- 
puzinerberg,  and  travelling  a  little 
farther  we  reach  the  lake  AVallersee, 
on  the  bank  of  which  is  the  convent 
Seekir-Chen. 

Passing  V6cklabruck,we  soon  after 
obtain  a  view  of  the  lofty  Traunstein, 
5,540  feet  high.  Passing  Schwann- 
stadt,  near  which  are  the  Traun 
Falls,  Lambach  is  speedily  reached. 
{Hotel :  Boss  el.)  This  village  con- 
tains a  Benedictine  monastery  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  has  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings,  engravings, 
&c.  A  branch  line  travels  along 
by  the  falls  of  the  Traun  to  the 
Salzkammergut,  a  region  contain- 
ing some  extensive  salt  mines  be- 
longing to  the  Government,  which 
lies  between  Salzburg  and  Styria, 
popular  among  tourists  in  conse- 
quence of  its  romantically  wild 
and  picturesque  scenery,  which 
has  won  for  it  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  Switzerland.  It  may  be 
reached  by  railway  and  steamer, 
the  latter  starting  from  Gurunden 
[Hotel :  Bellevue),  and  landing  pas- 
sengers at  Ebeersee,  whence  car- 
riages ply  to  Ischl.  The  falls  of 
the  Traun  are  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  station.  The  lake 
of  Traunsee  is  nine  miles  long.  At 
its  southern  extremity  we  reach 
Ebeersee,  opposite  to  which  are 
some  very  extensive  salt  works. 
Ischl  is  reached  through  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Traun  bv  omni- 
bus.   (Hotels:  Kaiserin,  Elizabeth, 


Bauer,  Victoria.)  This  is  a  much  fre- 
quented watering-place,  and  a  town 
of  great  importance,  to  which  the 
Austrian  aristocracy  frequently  re- 
sort, the  Emperor  and  several 
members  of  his  court  having  villas 
here.  The  esplanade  is  the  fa- 
vourite promenade,  where  a  band 
plays  every  evening,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  a  series  of  beautiful 
walks  and  excursions.  Proceeding 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Traun, 
we  pass  the  Chateau  of  Lichtensegg, 
and  reach  the  town  of  Wels.  (Hotel: 
cler  Greif.)  In  the  old  castle  here 
died  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  of 
Lorraine. 

Linz  is  reached  at  a  distance  of 
181  miles  from  the  city  of  Munich. 
It  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  across  which 
a  wooden  bridge  has  been  thrown, 
1700  feet  long.  The  Landhaus  is 
an  old  convent,  in  which  the 
Government  offices  now  are.  It 
has  also  a  museum  of  antiquities 
and  natural  history.  The  Schloss 
is  now  a  barrack.  The  Cathedral 
was  built  in  1822.  The  monastery  of 
St.  Florien  is  seen  near  Asten.  It 
contains  a  library,  picture  gallery, 
and  museum  of  coins  and  medals. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Enns, 
190  miles  from  Munich,  and  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube,  is  the 
town  of  that  name,  which  occupies 
site  of  the  ancient  Lauriacum,where 
the  Christians  were  cruelly  perse- 
cutedby  the  Romans  under  Gooerius 
in  304.  The  ransom  which  the 
English  paid  for  the  recovery  of 
King  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  served 
to  build  the  walls  of  Enns. 

At  Amsten  a  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Styrian  Alps.  Passing  over 
the  Ips,  Kemmelbach  is  reached  ; 
and  shortly  we  see  on  the  left  the 
spires  of  Maria  Taferl,  a  pilgrim- 
age church. 

Melk  is  a  town  on  the  Danube. 
(Hotels:  Lamen,Ochs.)  The  principal 
buildings  a*e  the  parish  church,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey,  180  feet  above  the  river. 
Passing    Puckersdorf,  the  Wien  is 
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crossed,  and  we  note  the  Emperor's 
park  stocked  with  deer  and  wild 
hoars.  Near  Weidlingau  is  Haders- 
dorf  Park,  a  favourite  rendezvous 
forthe  Viennese  onholidays.  Close 
to  Penzing  stands  the  palace  of 
Scho'nbrunn  and  its  fine  grounds. 
"We  now  reach 
Vienna.   (Hotels :  ^Metropolitan, 

*  Grand,  *  Imperial,  *  Britannia, 
*Attstria,      *  Hotel      de      France, 

*  Golden  Lamb,  in  the  Leopold 
Stadt,  Munsch,  Romischer,  Kaiser 
Oesterreichen  Hof,  Archduke 
Charles,  Meisse,  Wilder  Mann.) 

The  Hotel  Metropole  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Austria,  and  is  admir- 
ably managed  by  Mr.  Speiser,  for- 
merly of  the  hotel  Baur  an  Lac  at 
Zurich. 

For  Vienna  goods — articles  in 
bronze  wood,  and  Russian  leather — 
we  specially  recommend  *M.  Klein, 
No.  8,  Stephensplatz,  and  16,  Karth- 
ner  Strasse  ;  and  August  Klein,  20, 
Grab en. 

We  are  now  in  the  great  capital 
ot  Austria,  of  which  we  have  re- 
cently heard  so  much  in  connexion 
with  its  huge  International  Exhibi- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is 
joined  by  the  Wien  and  Alster. 
The  shape  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs  is  nearly  circular.  The 
ramparts,  called  the  Bastei,  have 
been  demolished,  and  the  fosses 
filled  for  trees  and  gardens.  They 
were  entered  by  12  gates,  of  which 
the  Burg  Thor,  or  palace  gate,  was 
the  finest.  The  Imperial  Palace,  or 
Hofburg,  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  city,  where  were 
ramparts.  It  is  a  square  edifice  of 
great  extent;  the  appearance  of  the 
exterior  is  irregular,  but  the  interior 
contains  valuable  collections.  The 
Riding  Academy  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
surpassed  by  the  Hall  of  Apollo,  said 
to  hold  11,000.  The  old  castle  of  the 
counts  stands  near  thi*  The  Im- 
perial Mews  are  capable  of  holding 
more  than  400  horses.  The  Arsenal 
contains  15,000  stands  of  arms,  and 


many  curious  ornaments,  all  of  iron. 
The  Cathedral,  with  a  tower  453  feet 
high,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  building  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  in- 
terior is  elegant  and  simple,  and 
contains  several  monuments,  in 
particular  that  erected  to  Prince 
Eugene.  The  church  of  St.  Peter 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  on  the  model 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Borne.  That  of  the  Augustinians 
contains  a  monument  erected  to  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Christina  by 
her  husband,  considered  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Canova.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  numerous 
and  well  endowed.  The  Academy 
of  Eine  Arts  is  an  extensive  esta- 
blishment. The  Imperial  Library 
is  also  very  extensive,  and  contains 
12,000  MSS.,  300,000  printed  vo- 
lumes, and  a  large  number  of  en- 
gravings. The  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity contains  90,000  vols.  The  im- 
perial collection  of  medals  and  coins. 
is  reckoned  the  most  complete  in 
Europe.  The  theatres  are — Opera 
House  (magnificent),  the  Hof,  or 
palace  theatre,  the  theatre  at  Karn- 
ther  Gate,  the  Josephstadt.  The 
Prater  is  an  iurmense  park,  or 
natural  forest,  on  an  island,  of  the 
Danube,  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
belonging  to  the  Coirrt,  but  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  To  the  north 
of  the  Prater  is  the  Augarten,another 
place  of  public  resort  on  the  same 
island;  thereis  also  theV  oiks-Garten, 
a  very  beautiful  garden.  The  en- 
virons of  Vienna  are  very  fertile  and 
picturesque.  To  the  north  are  the 
islands  of  the  Danube,  to  the  west 
the  summits  of  the  Kahlenberg,  to 
the  south  mountains  covered  with 
vineyards  and  extensive  forests,  and 
the  east  is  bounded  at  the  farthest- 
horizon  by  hills. 

Vienna,  under  the  name  of  Vin- 
dobona,  was  the  head-quarters  of 
a  Roman  legion.  It  afterwards  fell 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns.  In  791  Charle- 
magne attached  it  to  his  dominions. 
It    was    often   threatened  in   the 
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wars  with  the  Hungarians  and 
the  Turks,  who  in  1529  destroyed 
the  suburbs.  In  1683  an  attack  by 
the  Turkish  army  was  repulsed.  In 
1741,thoughpressedbythe  Bavarians 
on  the  west,  and  the  French  and 
Prussians,  Vienna  was  preserved. 
In  1797  it  was  threatened  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  occupied  by  him 
in  1805  and  1809.  On  both  occasions 
proper  discipline  was  observed  and 
little  injury  done.  In  1814-15  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  held  here. 
During  the  revolution,  1848,  Vienna 
was  held  for  a  short  time  in  October, 
but  surrendered  to  the  imperial 
troops  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
having  been  greatly  reduced  by 
bom  bardment.  In  1855  a  conference 
took  place  to  consider  the  proposals 
of  a  peace  with  Russia.  From  that 
period  it  has  continued  to  excite  the 
interest  of  Europe  by  the  various 
political  events  with  which  Austria 
has  been  so  much  involved.  The 
village  of  Thetzing,  across  the 
park,  contains  the  villa  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  also  several 
others.  The  village  of  Penging  is 
close  to  Schonbrunn.  A  ride  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
"bring  us  to  the  imperial  summer 
palace  of  Laxemburg,  situated  in  one 
of  the  finest  parks  in  Europe,  and 
the  church  there  contains  some  fine 
paintings  by  good  masters. 

Amongst  the  public  monuments 
and  statues  are  that  of  Joseph  III., 
in  the  square  named  after  him, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ; 
Eranzens  monument,  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  Palace,  erected  in  1846; 
the  equestrian  statues  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles,  erected  in  1860,  and 
that  of  Prince  Eugene  in  the  outer 
Burgplatz ;  that  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  in  the  Palace  Park;  the 
group  of  sculpture  contained  in  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  modelled  after 
that  of  Athens  to  the  order  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  and  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  Francis,  in  the  Volkgar- 
ten — this  was  designed  by  Nobile, 
and  erected  in  1823.  In  addition  to 
these  we  may  name  the  monument 


in  the  Hohemarkt,  projected  by 
Leopold  I.,  in  accordance  with  a 
vow  to  commemorate  the  return  of 
his  son  as  the  victor  of  Landau, 
and  erected  after  his  death,  and 
the  column  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
Graben-Platz. 

The  two  Belvidere  Palaces  in  the 
"Weiden  contain  the  Imperial  Mu- 
seums of  Paintings  and  Antiquities. 
The  collection  of  pictures  is  a  very 
famous  one,  comprising  fine  exam- 
ples of  nearly  all  the  great  schools 
of  art,  and  specimens  from  the 
easels  of  such  great  masters  as 
Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Salvator 
Eosa,  Giorgione,  Tintoretto,  Bas- 
sano,  Caravaggio,  Perugino,  Carlo 
Dolce,  the  Caracci,  Corregio,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt,  Guido  Reni,  Van 
Dyck,  Ruysdael,  Ostade,  Teniers, 
and  Wouverraans.  The  collection 
of  armour  is  one  of  great  interest. 

Mrs.  Trollope  wrote :  "  Of  all  the 
cities  I  know,  Vienna  is  the  best 
supplied  with  objects  of  interest 
within  an  easy  distance  of  her 
walls.  Paris  has  her  Versailles,  St. 
Germans,  &c. ;  London  her  Rich- 
mond, Greenwich,  &c;  Brussels  her 
Waterloo,  and  Munich  her  plain, 
over  which  a  man  may  gallop  with- 
out drawing  rein  till  both  horse  and 
rider  sink  together  from  weariness. 
But  all  these  seem  part  and  parcel 
of  the  cities  to  which  they  make  an 
appendix,  and  derive  their  chief  in- 
terest from  being  so.  But  at  Vienna 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
her  walls,  and  in  some  directions 
still  less,  you  reach  a  country  which, 
if  you  came  upon  it  even  in  the 
Tyrol,  would  arrest  your  steps  both 
for  its  wildness  and  its  beauty.  The 
country  round  Vienna  is  to  Austria 
what  an  overture  is  to  an  opera, 
and  those  metropolitans  who  travel 
not  to  a  distance  may,  by  examining 
it,  form  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  what 
the  country  at  large  contains.  Within 
half  a  day's  j  ourney  from  Vienna 
are  to  be  found  rocks,  ruins,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  glaciers,  forests,  nar- 
row gorges,  and  fearful  precipices : 
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all  somewhat  in  miniature  when 
compared  with  the  Tyrol  and  the 
Zalzbourg,  but  all  sketched  by  the 
same  Glorious  Hand,  and  as  full  of 
vigour  and  effect  as  if  the  canvas 
were  ten  times  larger." 

The  Volks  Garten  employs 
Strauss'  band  nightly.  Members  of 
the  Boyal  Family  and  the  best 
society  of  Vienna  visit  these  beau- 
tiful gardens.  A  concert  is  given 
every  evening.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner, interspersed  with  flower-beds 
of  well-chosen  colours.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  coolest  and  best  place 
of  amusement  in  Vienna. 

The  Vienna  Lady  Orchestra  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  city ;  it  is 
near  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Tourists  having  plenty  of  time, 
we  advise  going  to  Pesth  by  steam- 
boat, which  leaves  every  morning 
at  6.30,  from  the  Ferdinand  Bridge. 
The  passage  occupies  about  thirteen 
hours.     Return  to  Vienna  by  rail. 


Route  25. 

VIENNA  TO  DRESDEN,  BY 
PRAGUE. 

tic^&)  HITTING  Vienna,  and 
ff(?h)\k  passing  Florisdorf,  we 
\w4(i>  come  to  Wagram,  where  a 
$\S|lJs\  battle  was  fought  by  the 
v^£§^9  French  and  Austrians  in 
1809.  A  branch  line  goes  to  Presburg 
and  Pesth  from  Ganzemdorf.  On 
passing  Durnkruth,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  are  seen.  We  travel 
near  the  river  March,  the  boundary 
between  Hungary  and  Austria,  and, 
passing  Hohenau,  ascend  the  valley 
of  the  Thaya,  and  arrive  at  Lux- 
denburg,  from  whence  a  branch  line 
goes  to  Olmiitz.  Near  Saitz  is  the 
park  of  Prince  Liechtenstein. 
Raigern  is  reached  by  a  viaduct. 
This  place  contains  an  ancient 
monastery,  founded  in  1048  by  Duke 
Bretislau. 

Brunn,  the   capital  of  Moravia. 
(Hotels:    Ncuhausscr,  Kaiser    von 


Oesterreich).  The  public  buildings 
are  the  church  of  St.  James,  the 
Meeting-house  of  the  States,  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Palaces  of  Kau- 
nitz,  Dietrichstein,  &c.  This  place 
is  the  centre  of  trade  between 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  woollens,  cottons,  soap, 
glass,  tobacco,  leather  factories, 
and  machinery.  The  tomb  of  Baron 
Trenck,  who  died  here  in  1749,  is 
in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins, 
and  his  place  of  confinement,  which 
was  also  that  of  Silvio  Pellico,  was 
in  the  Castle  of  Spielberg,  now  a 
prison,  by  the  Franzensberg,  a 
public  garden.  In  the  Jacobskirche 
is  a  monument  to  Marshal  von 
Souches,  who  defended  Brunn  in 
the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Wai\  The  Moravian  National  Mu- 
seum here  contains  numerous  an- 
tiquities and  a  library  (Hotel:  Post). 
Population  5,900. 

Zwittau  is  the  next  place  of  any 
note  after  Brunn.  Here  an  extensive 
trade  in  cloth  and  linen  is  done, 
and  the  population  numbers  3,200 
inhabitants.  About  14  miles  beyond 
Pardubitz  is  Sadowa,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  in  1866.  Konig- 
gratz  and  Zwittau  are  reached  by 
a  branch  line. 

Koein  (Hotel:  Post),  population 
5,860.  Passing  some  other  unim- 
portant places,  we  reach 

Prague,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Moldau.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  the  town  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  old 
town  is  the  largest,  and  contains 
the  best  shops  with  the  Jewish 
quarter;  the  new  town  has  the  best 
streets;  while  the  Hradschin,  a  de- 
tached quarter,  has  the  finest 
views,  being  built  on  a  precipitous 
hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
river.  It  contains  a  number  of 
houses  belonging  to  the  nobility 
and  country  gentry;  also  the 
Cathedral  and  Archbishop's  Palace. 
In  a  low-lying  tract  to  the  north, 
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and  east  of  the  Hradschin,  is  the 
quarter  called  Kleinseite,  or  Little 
Prague,  said  to  be  the  oldest  part 
of  the  town;  and  at  the  river 
side  is  the  only  suburb,  called 
Smichow.  Prague,  long  the  capital 
of  Bohemia,  contains  the  ruins  of 
what  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign.  It  has  also  another 
building,  less  ancient,  called  a 
palace,  now  used  as  a  barrack.  It 
contains  150  rooms,  with  a  hall  as 
large  as  Westminster.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  old  Gothic  structure, 
containing  the  tomb  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomuk,  with  a  silver  shrine 
weighing  37  cwt.,  and  other  shrines 
of  Bohemian  monarchs.  The 
Themkirche  contains  the  tomb  of 
Tycho  Brahe;  and  the  church  of 
St.  Gallus  is  where  Huss  preached. 
The  theatre  is  large,  and  there  are 
many  other  public  buildings  and 
institutions.  The  University  is  the 
oldest  in  Germany,  having  been 
founded  by  Charles  IV.  in  1348. 
Prague  has  often  been  exposed  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  was 
taken  by  storm  in  1741,  for  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  then  emperor; 
but  Marshal  Belleisle  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  in  1742.  The  King  of 
Prussia  bombarded  it,  and  took  it 
in  1744,  making  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  16,000  men,  prisoners  of 
war ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it  the  same  year.  In  1757  the 
King  of  Prussia  again  besieged  it, 
but  his  efforts  again  became  in- 
effectual. In  1848  it  was  again 
bombarded,  when  more  cruelties 
were  perpetrated.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Jerome  of  Prague.  Cross- 
ing a  viaduct  3,400  feet  long,  we 
leave  Prague,  and  pass  the  Baum- 
garten,  near  Bubentsch;  Weltreus, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Moldau;  and 
Baudnitz,  on  the  Elbe.  The  castle 
here  is  one  belonging  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  The  celebrated  Cola  de 
Bienzi,  who  figures  so  grandly  in 
Bulwer's  "  Last  of  the  Tribunes," 
was  imprisoned  in  this  castle. 
It  has   a   fine  collection  of  paint- 


ings,   and    a   library    of    between 
30,000  and  40,000  volumes. 

Lobositz  (Hotel :  Eisenbahn), 
2,300  inhabitants.  This  place  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
Seven  Years'  "War,  in  which  Frede- 
rick the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  1756.  From  Salesl  may  be  seen 
a  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river,  and  on  its  summit  the  ruins 
of  Schreckenstein,  belonging  to 
Prince  JLobkowitz.  Aussig,  the 
birthplace  of  the  painter  Baphael 
Mengs.  Bichanj,  the  scene  of  the 
great  Hussite  battle,  1426.  A  steamer 
leaves  Aussig  twice  a  week  for 
Dresden.  Passing  along  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe,  the  scenery  is  so  grand, 
that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  "  Saxon  Switzerland,"  already 
described.  At  Bodenbach  the  lug- 
gage going  to  Saxony  is  examined. 
We  soon  reach  Dresden,  after 
passing  a  few  unimportant  places, 
descriptions  of  which,with  Dresden, 
have  already  been  given. 


Eoute  26. 

PBAGUE  TO  NUBEMBUBG 
AND    EATISBON,  BY  PILSEN. 

'  E  leave  Prague,  pass,  on  the 
right,  the  White  Hill, 
where  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia gained  a  victory  over 
Frederick  V.  of  Bohemia. 
The  castle,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  is  seen  near  Karlstein. 
The  donjon  tower  is  121  feet  high. 
The  churchof  the  Ascension  contains 
some  good  frescoes,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Catherine  has  some  fine  paint- 
ings. Beraun  is  a  town  of  2,000  in- 
habitants. Horowitz  contains  silver 
and  lead  mines.  Sixteen  miles  far- 
ther on  are  some  iron-stone  mines 
and  iron  works  at  Bokitzan.  A 
branch  line  runs  from  Chrast  to  the 
coal  mines  at  Badnitz. 

Pilsen  (Hotels  :  Goldener  Adler, 
Kaiser  von  Oesterreich),  population 
1,500.     It  contains  a  Gothic  cathe- 
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dral  of  tlie  fourteenth  century. 
Walienstein  lived  here,  and  his 
house  and  arms  are  shown.  The 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  here 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Eathhause  is  a  notable  build- 
ing in  the  Renaissance  style.  From 
here 

Cablsbad  (or  Charles's  Bath)  is 
reached  by  diligence.  (Hotels  ; 
Zwei  Deutsche,  Monarch-en,  An- 
ger's, Prinz  von  Prussen,  Windlor 
Scliloss,  Hanover.)  This  is  situated 
on  the  river  Tepl,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Eger.  Its  population  is 
about  3,000,  but  it  is  doubled  in 
summer  by  the  visitors  to  the 
springs,  which  are  the  hottest  in 
Europe.  It  was  the  favourite  resort 
of  Werner,  Goethe,  and  Hoffman. 
The  Kursaal  contains  reading,  ball, 
and  concert  rooms.  There  is  a 
theatre  here.  From  the  north  Carls- 
bad is  most  readily  reached  by  way 
of  Leipsic  to  Eger,  and  thence  by 
train  a  distance  of  27  miles. 
Travellers  from  Frankfort  come  by 
Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Baireuth,  and 
Hof  to  Eger,  and  thence  by  train  as 
above.  Mariensbad  is  within  a  drive 
of  here.  The  best  hotels  are :  Klin- 
ger's,  d'Angleterre).  This  place  is 
noted  for  its  cold  chalybeate  and 
saline  baths,  which  are  efficacious 
in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Franzenbad.  The  hotels  here  are 
the  Kaiser  von  0 ester reicli,  Post).  It 
also  contains  favourite  baths  as 
well  as  mud  baths.  The  castle  is  a 
fine  building,  and  in  the  cathedral 
is  an  altar  piece  of  some  repute. 
We  enter  the  station  from  beneath 
a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour 
of  Francis  I.,  an  emperor  who  en- 
joyed great  popularity  amongst  his 
people.  Near  Staabare  are  exten- 
sive coal-fields.  Passing  Forth 
and  other  stations, 

Cham  is  reached.  This  place  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest;  here 
are  iron  and  glass  works.  At  Schwan- 
dorf  junction  a  branch  line  runs  to 
Ratisbon  and  Nuremburg,  descrip- 
tions of  which  have  already  been 
previously  given. 


VIENNA  TO  TRIESTE  AND 
VENICE. 

(Tourists  wishing  not  to  stop  at 
Trieste  can  book  through  to 
Venice,  travelling  by  1st  class 
only.) 

(£g^?)TjIT  TING  Vienna,  we 
l^r'ij!  f5  pass  the  Schonbrunn 
~' wre?  \f     Palace;    and    Baden    is 

^LJ?d\J  press  stops  at.  The  rail- 
way lies  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  fine  views  of  Vienna  and  nu- 
merous villages  are  gained.  The 
column,  called  the  Spennerin  am 
Kreuz,  erected  in  1542,  is  seen  on 
the  left,  and  the  Glorette  in  the 
park  at  Schonbrunn.  At  Voslau,  a 
fine  Austrian  wine  is  made.  Neu- 
stadt  (Hotels  :  Hirsch,  Angar- 
Krone).  The  Ducal  Castle,  founded 
by  Maria  Theresa  in  1752,  is  now  a 
•military  academy.  The  church 
contains  some  curious  tombstones 
and  some  fine  carvings.  The  Em- 
peror Frederick  IV.  and  Maxi- 
milian I.  were  born  here.  Glogg- 
nitz  at  the  foot  of  the  Semmering. 
The  Castle  of  Wartenstein  is  on 
a  height  to  the  left.  Here  the 
celebrated  Semmering  Railway  be- 
gins, the  most  singular  in  Europe ; 
taking  us  along  the  face  of  precipices 
by  means  of  fifteen  tunnels  and  as 
many  bridges.  The  station  is  at 
the  highest  point,  and,  descending, 
we  reach  Murzuschlag,  and,  tra- 
velling on  the  banks  of  the  Miirz, 
we  cross  it,  and  reach  Beuck 
(Hotel :  Zum  Tesenbahn.)  Klagen- 
furt  and  Mariazell  can  be  reached 
from  here  by  train.  Travelling 
beneath  steep  precipices  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mur,  we  quit  the 
ravine,  and  enter  a  richly  cultivated 
plain,  which  contains 

Geatz,  which  is  a  picturesque  old 
town  owing  its  origin  to  the  strength 
of  its  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a 
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very  steep  bill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mar.  The  most  striking  edifice  in 
the  place  is  a  mausoleum  erected 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and 
Johaneum ,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Archduke  John,  in  1812,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures  in  Styria.  Some 
distance  further  on,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  will  be  seen  the 
ruined  castle  of  Wildon,  where 
Tycho  Brahe  made  several  astro- 
nomical observations.  Near  Leib- 
nitz, we  cross  a  bridge  over  the 
Sulm,  and,  passing  Ehrenhausen, 
we  reach  Speilfeld,  where  we  leave 
the  Mur,  and  cross  over  some  hills 
into  the  valley  of  the  Drave.  Pass- 
ing Marburg,  we  reach  JPragerhof, 
where  a  line  goes  to  Kanitza  and 
Stuhlweissenburg.  Cilli  is  a  town  of 
1,800  inhabitants,  above  which  rises 
the  ruined  fortress  of  Obercilli. 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  exten- 
sive coal  mines  and  iron  works. 
Oistriza-Spitze,  7,710  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  seen  to  the  left  when 
leaving  the  town.  We  pass 
Komerbad,  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  gain  Steinbriick, 
situate!  on  the  rivers  Saun  and 
Saa\e. 

Laibach.  A  fine  view  is  got  from 
the  castle  here,  now  used  as  a 
prison.  Crossing  over  a  stone 
causeway,  the  town  is  reached;  and 
19  miles"  from  here  are  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Idria. 

At  Adelsberg-  are  widely  cele- 
brated stalactite  caverns,  the  largest 
in  Europe,  which  were  known  in  the 
middle  ages,  although  they  appear 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  until  the 
year  1816,  when  their  accidental 
re-discovery  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Charges  are  now  made 
for  entrance,  the  cost  of  lights  and 
guidesrangmgacco'iding  to  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  and  the  degree  and 
kind  of  illumination  they  desire  in 
the  way  of  candles  or  lime-light. 
Tram  cars  run  through  the  caverns 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 
The  caverns  are  four  in  number, 
and  in  that  called  the  ball-room  a 


dance  is  held  every  Whit-Monday. 
The  railway  extends  to  the  Calva- 
rienberg.  The  hotel  at  Adelsberg 
is  the  Goldenen  Krone.  "  It  is  im- 
possible," says  Hamilton,  "  to  de- 
scribe all  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  the  gigantic  stalactite  concre- 
tions and  lofty  halls,  supported,  as 
it  were,  by  G-othic  columns,  and 
apparently  filled  with  statues  of 
exquisite  delicacy  and  whiteness- 
There  is,  however,  one  part  of  the 
cave  which  in  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity exceeds  all  the  rest.  It  is 
called  Mount  Calvary,  and  is  situ- 
ated near  the  extremity  of  the 
grotto,  about  1-^-  mile  from  the 
entrance.  Here'we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  in  an  open  space  of  which 
we  can  neither  see  the  limits,  nor 
distinguish  the  height  of  the  roof. 
In  the  centre  the  ground  rises  con- 
siderably, forming  a  steep  and 
rugged  hill,  over  which  the  path 
leads,  the  roof  rising  in  proportion 
as  we  ascend,  with  a  deep  _  and 
gloomy-looking  ravine  on  either 
side.  The  hill,  which  consists  of 
the  blocks  and  fragments  fallen 
from  the  lofty  roof,  is  almost  every- 
where covered  with  a  thick  incrus- 
tation of  white  stalactites,  which 
having  assumed  every  possible 
variety'  of  form,  appear  in  the 
murky  gloom  like  wandering  spec- 
tres, or  beautiful  marble  statues. 
At  each  step  as  we  advance,  fresh 
figures  are  seen,  arranged  with  ap- 
parent taste  along  the  terraces  of  a 
rising  ground.  We  almost  fancy 
ourselves  walking  in  an  enchanted 
garden  adorned  with  a  rich'  profu- 
sion of  statues,  columns  and  vaseSj 
while  the  darkness  makes  the 
spacious  hall  appear  still  more 
extensive." 

Nabresixa.  A  direct  line  to 
Venice,  branches  off  here.  Below 
will  be  seen  the  Adriatic,  as"  We 
approach  Trieste,  an  old  town 
built  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  old 
castle  on  the  summit.  The  cathe- 
dral, aByzantine  edifice,  is  near  the 
castle.  The  new  town  is  well  built 
on    level  ground,  and  intersected 
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by  the  Maria  Theresa  Canal.  It 
has  a  fine  harbour,  connected  with 
a  magnificent  lazaretto,  in  which 
60  vessels  can  perform,  quarantine 
at  once.  There  are  many  churches, 
but  the  Greek  church  is  the  finest. 
The  Palace  Revoltella  contains 
some  fine  art  specimens,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  Quitting  Nabresina, 
we  pass  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  till  Nonfalcone  is  reached, 
and,  passing  some  unimportant 
places,  Udine,  on  the  Roja  (Hotel: 
I'Europe).  It  has  a  fine  cathedral 
in  the  Byzantine  style.  The 
bishop's  palace  has  a  painting  by 
Jean  of  Udine.  Pordenoue,  a  town 
of  4,200  inhabitants.  There  are 
large  paper-mills  here.  Coneg- 
liano  (Hotel:  La  Posta).  The 
castle  is  a  fine  building.  The 
cathedral  contains  a  fine  altar- 
piece.  Passing  other  places  of 
little  interest,  we  arrive  at 

Trieste,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
one  of  the  largest  steam-packet 
stations  in  Europe,  is  also  the  seat 
of  numerous  important  public 
offices  and  establishments  of  a 
charitable  and  educational  charac- 
ter. The  country  around  it  is  very 
beautiful,  and  boats  leave  at  fre- 
quent intervals  for  all  the  chief 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic. 

Tbevcso  470  miles  from  Prague, 
a  town  on  the  Sile,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince bearing  its  name.  Its  manu- 
factures are  mainly  cloth  and  paper. 
In  the  cathedral  are  some  frescoes 
of  repute,  an  altar-piece  by  Titian, 
and  other  paintings  by  P.  Bordone 
and  Pordenone,  with  some  sculp- 
tured works  by  Lombardi  and  San- 
sovino.  The  Gothic  church  of  San 
Nicolo  has  some  fine  paintings,  and 
in  the  Monte  di  Pieta  is  a  work  by 
Giorgione — "  The  Entombment  of 
Christ."  Treviso  has  a  handsome 
theatre,  and  handsome  gardens  at- 
tached to  the  Villa  Manfrini.  From 
here  the  tourist  may  proceed  to 
Venice  by  Trieste,  from  which  place 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers  start 


for  Venice  at  midnight  on  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
The  passage  occupies  about  eight 
hours,  and  costs  five  or  seven 
francs  (Hotel  :  Quatro  Cor  one). 
This  place,  under  Napoleon  I.,  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Tagliamento.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains some  paintings  by  good 
masters.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  In 
the  church  of  San  Nicola  are  some 
fine  paintings.  In  the  Mount  de 
Pieta,  is  a  picture  by  Georgione. 
At  Mestre  a  line  falls  in  from 
Padua.  We  next  reach  Venice, 
for  a  description  of  which  see 
Italy. 


VIENNA  TO  PESTH 
(By  Bail). 

5ROM  Vienna  to  Grazen- 
dorf ,  which  has  previously 
been  described,  passing 
Marchegg,  the  Austrian 
frontier  is  crossed  at  Neu- 
dorf.  Pbesbukg.  (Hotels:  Griiner 
Baum,  Bother  Ochs,  Goldene  Bose.) 
This  place  is  noted  for  the  treaty 
here  concluded  between  France  and 
Austria  in  1805,  when  the  Tyrol 
was  given  to  Bavaria,  and  Venice 
to  the  French.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Landhaus,  in 
which  the  Chambers  of  the  kingdom 
meet;  the  Royal  Palace,  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1811 ;  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  monasteries,  bishop's 
palace,  &c.  We  proceed  to  Neu- 
hausel,  on  the  Neutra,  where  the 
train  stops  for  refreshment.  Gran 
Nana,  a  steamboat  station,  on  the 
Danube.  Travelling  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  we  reach 

Pzsth.  (Hotels:  Grand  Hotel 
Hungaria,  Konigen  von  England, 
de  I'Europe,  Erzherzog  Stephan.) 
This  fine  old  town  is  supposed  to 
■tand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agin- 
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neum,  or  Secumbrium.  In  a  plain 
which  surrounded  it  the  Hungarian 
Diets  were  held  for  many  centuries. 
The  University  is  well  endowed  and 
attended,  and  contains  a  large 
library;  the  Museum  and  Botanic 
Gardens  are  attached  to  it.  It  has 
a  theatre  capable  of  holding  3,000 
persons.  Its  other  public  buildings 
are  the  barracks  (Neugebaude)  the 
parishGothic  church,  the  synagogue, 
the  National  Museum,  and  the 
Casino. 

Buda  is  a  town  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  its  castle  was  the  residence 
of  Louis  I.  Here  Matthias  I. 
founded  a  library  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  in  1526.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  sulphurous  baths. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Taken  from 
the  Turks,  as  the  key  of  Christen- 
dom, by  the  Duke  of  Loraine,  he 
blew  up  the  castle.  During  the 
Georgey.  On  the  20th  of  May  it 
civil  war  it  was  bombarded  by 
was  stormed,  when  General  Heuzi, 
who  had  defended  it  with  great 
bravery,  died  from  his  wounds  on 
the  21st,  and  a  colossal  cast-iron 
monument  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  him  and  his  companions 
who  fell  on  that  occasion;  it  was 
inaugurated  in  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  1852.  Since 
that  time  the  fortifications  have 
undergone  extensive  repairs. 


Eoute  29. 
VIENNA    TO  PESTH 

(By  Biver). 

STEAMEB  leaves  Vienna 
every  morning  for  Pesth, 
occupying  thirteen  hours. 
A  small  steamer  starts 
from  the  Ferdinand  Bridge 
at    6.30    a.m.,    and   transfers    the 


passengers  to  the  large  steamer 
near  Lobau  island,  about  half  an 
hour  later.  The  chief  places  on 
the  route  are  as  follows:  Right, 
Deutsch  Attenberg,  with  a  castle, 
and  near  by,  on  a  hill,  the 
fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  John. 
Left,  Hamburg,  a  picturesque 
town  with  old  walls,  and  an  ex- 
tensive ruin  on  a  neighbouring 
height.  The  Austrian  Government 
tobacco  factory  is  here,  occupying 
1,100  hands. 

Pkessbubg  (Hungarian,  Posony). 
Population  (1869)  46,515.  {Hotels: 
Grunen  Baum,  Schwan,  Bothers 
Ochs.)  A  large  ill-built  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Diet,  and  often  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  Hungary. 
It  possesses  a  cathedral,  rath-haus, 
and.  primate's  palace,  remarkable 
neither  for  size  nor  architectural 
beauty.  Also  the  old  castle  where 
Maria  Theresa  appealed  to  the 
Hungarian  States,  1741.  Near  to 
the  Bridge  of  Boats  is  the  artificial 
mound  called  Konigsberg,  to  which 
every  new  king  of  Hungary  repairs 
on  horseback  after  his  corona- 
tion in  the  cathedral,  and  waves 
the  sword  of  St.  Stephen  to  all 
the  cardinal  points,  as  indicating 
that  he  will  protect  the  country 
from  enemies  from  all  quarters. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  cot, 
tons,  silks,  tobaccos,  wines,  brandy- 
and  rosoglio.  Conveyances. — Rail- 
way to  Tyrnau,  Szered.  To  Vienna 
and  Pesth.  Steamers  run  daily  to 
Pesth. 

Below  Presburg,  the  banks  are 
flat  and  uninteresting.  Left,  Ko- 
morn  (population  18,000),  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
succesfully  defended  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  1849. 

Gran.  Population  9,000.  {Hotels: 
Stadt  Trieste,  Englischer  Hof.) 
The  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 
Hungary,  the  ancient  Strigonium, 
in  the  picturesque  vale  of  the  Gran 
(Sclavonian,  Garam,  or  Hron),  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  25 
miles  north-west  of  Buda.      It  is 
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noted  for  its  baths,  and  the  mag- 
nificent bnt  still  unfinished  ca- 
thedral, built  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
commenced  in  1821,  in  the  Italian 
style,  surmounted  by  a  dome  85 
feet  in  diameter,  and  faced  by  a 
splendid  portico.  This  cathedral 
is  built  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  Prince- Archbishop.  Romantic 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Conveyances. — Railway  to  Press- 
burg,  Vienna,  Temesvar,  Basi- 
asch,  &c. 

Near  it 'is  an  extensive  college. 
Wissegrad,  right,  is  surmounted 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century  was 
inhabited  by  the  Kings  of  Hun- 
gary. 

Waitzen  (Hungarian,  Vacz). 
Population  11,350.  About  21 
English  miles  from  Pesth,  on  the 
Danube.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  of  the  Magyars.  Piin- 
cipal  buildings :  the  Cathedral  and 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  Eailway 
to  Pressburg  and  Vienna,  and  to 
Pesth  and  Szegedin. 

At  Alt-Ofen  the  steamers  of  the 
Danube  Company  are  built.  Soon 
the  heights  of  Buda  (Ofen)  with  the 
Royal  Palace,  are  seen,  and  soon 
after  the  steamer  lands  at  the  busy 
wharf  of  Pesth.  (For  description 
see  previous  route). 


VIENNA  TO  LINZ 
(By  River). 


1 


TOURISTS  en  route  from 
Munich  to  Vienna  should, 
by  all  means,  take  the 
steamer  at  Linz,  the  dis- 
tance from  Linz  to  Vienna 
being  only  about  126  miles,  occupy- 
ing eight  to  nine  hours.  Fares  : — 
1st  class,  7  florins;  2nd  class,  4.70 
florins.  This  route  is  much  to  be 
preferred,  as,  going  by  rail,  the  only 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  blue 
Danube  is  at  one  point  near  Molk — 
a  pretty  little  German  village. 

The  scenery  on  the  Danube  below 
Grein  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole 
length  of  this  beautiful  river. 

At  Molk,  or  Melk  (Hotels: 
La?nm,  Ochs),  there  is  a  famous 
Benedictine  Abbey  on  the  height 
above  the  town,  with  an  interesting 
library  and  picture  gallery.  The 
captain  of  the  boat  will  point  you 
out  the  beautiful  country-seats,  and 
especially  that  owned  by  Baron 
Opeinheim,  who  was  associated 
with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brassey. 
We  would  not  advise  this  route  if 
tourists  are  travelling  from  Vienna 
to  Munich,  as  the  steamers  go  very 
slowly  up  the  river. 

Quite  an  idea  of  Austrian  life 
and  Austrian  villages  will  be  had 
on  this  trip. 
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ITALY. 


"  Fair  Italy  ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world, — the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree." — Bybon. 


ITALY. 


EOUTES. 


1.  Modane  to  Milan,  by  Turin  535 

2.  Arona  to  Milan  .... 

3.  Genoa      to      Milan,      by 

Pavia 

4.  Milan  to  Como     .... 
6.  Milan  to  Venice      .     .     . 

6.  Milan  to  Florence     .     . 

7.  Florence    to   Venice,    b 

Bologna  and  Padua  .     . 

8.  Florence  to  Pisa,  by  Pis 

toja  and  Lucca      .     .     .    571 


HE  climate  of  Italy  is 
a  dry  one,  and  healthy 
for  the  most  part.  There 
is  little  general  rainfall, 
hut  during  portions 
of  the  year  it  is  very 
considerable,  owing  to 
the  forests  and  mountains  of  the 
interior,  from  which,  at  these 
seasons,  the  torrents  descend  with 
great  violence,  causing  the  greatest 
destruction.  In  the  Maremma  of 
Tuscany,  the  marshy  country  around 
Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Venice,  there  is  also  a  great  draw- 
back during  the  surnmer,  viz.,  the 
prevalence  of  malaria  fever,  caused 
by  the  pestilent  vapours  raised  by 
the  heat ;  but  this  may  be  avoided, 
either  by  judicious  choice  of  season, 
or  by  seeking  a  sufficiently  high 
level  among  the  mountains.  Like 
all  countries  where  peaks  abound, 
the  coast  is  liable  to  sudden  storms 
of  wind,  called  tramontana,  of  the 
greatest  danger  :  it  was  through  one 
of  these  that  the  poet  Shelley  lost 
his  life. 

The  principal  mountain  chain, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  back- 
bone of  the  country,  is  the  Apen- 
nines ;  the  Alps  in  the  northern 
parts    are  more    strictly    speaking 
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offshoots  from  the  Swiss  mountains. 
Amongst  the  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomena are  the  three  active  volca- 
noes— Vesuvius,  near  Naples ;  Etna, 
in  Sicily ;  and  Stromboli,  one  of  the 
Lipari  Islands  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tiber, 
the  Arno,  the  Po,  and  the  Adige. 
The  lakes  in  Northern  Italy  are 
justly  celebrated  for  their  beauty  ; 
Como,  Maggiore,  Garda,  and  Lu- 
gano are  the  best. 

There  are  large  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  in  the  country.  Gold  and 
silver  occur  in  some  parts,  though 
in  inconsiderable  quantities;  but 
there  is  a  truer  source  of  revenue  in 
the  copper  mines  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  various  other  deposits  of  lead, 
quicksilver,  iron,  &c.  Of  the 
marble  quarries  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak,  they  being  well  known  to 
all.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the 
country  are  silks,  velvets,  and  rib- 
bons. Cereals  are  largely  grown  for 
export ;  the  olive  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  oil,  and  much  wine 
is  made,  though,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  consumption  is  confined 
to  the  country. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  sixty- 
eight  provinces,  and  has  an  area  oi 
107,961  square  miles. 
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MODANE  TO  MILAN,  BY 
TURIN. 

REAVING  Modane,  we  pass 
through  the  wondrous 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  Not 
far  distant  is  the  Monte 
Pirchiriano,  2,880  feet 
above  the  sea,  upon  whose  summit 
is  a  monastery  called  the  Sagra 
di  San  Michele,  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  tenth  century.  It 
is  fortified  by  walls,  and  also  by 
the  precipitous  rocks  upon  which 
it  stands.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  is  Sant'  Ambrogio.  The 
projecting  galleries  of  the  houses 
in  this  town  give  them  a  quaint 
appearance.  Near  Avigliana  the 
valley  of  Susa  ends  and  that  of 
the  Po  begins.  In  the  vicinity  are 
two  small  lakes,  the  Lago  della 
Madonna  and  the  Lago  di  San  Bar- 
tolommeo.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  railway  is  the  church  of  San 
Antonio  di  Rinverso,  belonging  in 
ancient  times  to  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers. On  reaching  Rosta,  we 
see  Rivoli,  a  town  of  above  5,000 
inhabitants,  with  a  large,  unfi- 
nished palace,  in  which  Victor 
Amadeus  II.  was  confined  in 
1731.  At  Collegno  is  a  Carthu-. 
sian  monastery,  with  an  Ionic 
facade  ;  also  a  chateau  belonging  to 
the  Provana  family,  the  head  of 
which  takes  from  this  place  his 
title  of  count. 

Tubin  (Hotels :  Trombetta,  de 
VEurope,  Grand  Hotel  de  Turin), 
population  214,000,  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Alps  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dora-Riparia  with  the 
Po  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  flat  posi- 
tion, makes  but  little  show,  as 
there  are  few  imposing  buildings 
in  the  city.  Towards  the  south- 
west and  north  it  commands  mag- 
nificent views,  embracing  the  whole 
chain  of  Alpine  heights  which 
bound  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  On 
the  east  and  south-east  it  is  sheltered 


by  a  cluster  of  richly- wooded,  vine- 
clad  hills.  The  climate  is  change- 
able, and  very  often  disagreeable. 

Turin  is  remarkable  for  the  regu- 
larity of  its  streets,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  houses  form 
rows  of  an  architecture  symmetrical 
in  appearence,  but  generally  heavy, 
and  in  indifferent  taste.  They  are 
mostly  ascribed  to  Guarini,  em- 
ployed by  Carlo  Emanuele  II. 
and  Juvara,  the  architect  for  Vit- 
torio  Amadeo  II.  These  two  mon- 
archy did  more  than  any  others  to 
improve  the  city. 

The  Palace,  built  by  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.,  and  designed  by 
Castellamonte,  is  a  huge  structure 
in  the  Piazza  di  Castello,  a  fine 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy. 
Its  exterior,  which  is  perfectly  bare 
of  ornament,  forms  the  western 
portion  of  the  Piazza.  The  bronze 
equestrian  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  decorate  the  pillars 
of  the  gateway  shutting  off  the 
Palace  from  the  Piazza,  are  by 
Sangiorgio.  The  apartments  to 
which  the  vast  staircases  conduct 
are  handsome,  and  are  sumptuously 
furnished,  containing  many  valuable 
paintings  by  Titian,  Murillo,  and 
painters  of  the  Flemish  School. 
There  is  also  a  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  Amadeus  I.  The  library 
contains  40,000  volumes  and  200 
valuable  manuscripts.  The  gar- 
dens are  great  places  of  resort. 
They  were  laid  out  by  Le  Notre, 
who  designed  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  are  open  daily 
free  of  charge.  The  Old  Palace, 
or  Palazzo  Madama,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  is  now  used  as  a 
Government  office,  and  until  the 
removal  of  the  court  was  the  Senate 
House.  It  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  the  fine  facade  was 
built  by  Juvara  in  1720.  The 
Armoria  Regia,  adjoining  the  Royal 
Palace,  is  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  Turin.  There  are  many 
valuable  relics ;  among  them  is  the 
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cuirass  -worn  by  Prince  Eugene 
at  the  battle  of  Turin,  when  the 
French  were  defeated ;  full  suit  of 
Duke  Emanuele  Filiberto,  worn  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin;  cuirass 
worn  by  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  at 
the  battle  of  Guastalla;  staff  of 
Alfonso  di  Ferrari ;  the  sword  carried 
by  Napoleon  I.  at  Marengo  ;  two 
beautifully  ornamented  suits  which 
belonged  to  Antonio  Martoningo  of 
Brescia ;  also  shields,  targets,  hel- 
mets, and  some  delicate  stilettos, 
which  were  carried  by  the  Italian 
ladies ;  a  crescent  attributed  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  "  Labours  of 
Hercules."  The  collection  of  fire- 
arms, as  specimens  of  art,  will  be 
found  interesting. 

The  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings, 
in  the  Piazza  Carignano,  south  of 
this,  contains  a  fine  collection. 
Among  the  most  valuable  is  the 
"  Madona  della  Tenda,"  on  wood,  by 
Raphael.  It  is  of  great  beauty, 
and  has  been  owned  by  a  great 
number  of  persons,  the  last  pur- 
chaser having  given  75,000  francs 
for  it;  "  Pharaoh's  Daughter  finding 
Moses,"  by  Paul  Veronese,  into 
which  painting  he  has  introduced 
his  own  portrait ;  "  Mary  Magdalene 
Washing  the  Feet  of  our  Saviour  at 
the  Table  of  the  Pharisee ; "  allegori- 
cal painting  of  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  by 
Albino ;  "HolyFamily, "by Vandyke; 
and  paintings  by  Titian,  Sassofer- 
rato,  Claude,  Teniers,  Albert  Durer, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  classification  is  admir- 
able. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  has 
acquired  much  importance  by  the 
addition  of  the  Museo  Egizzo,  and 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
possesses  a  fine  mineralogical  col- 
lection, but  neither  can  compare 
with  some  that  the  visitor  will  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
elsewhere. 

The  Universita  Beale  is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  and  possesses 
many  relics  and  inscriptions  worthy 


of  examination.  It  is  a  flourishing 
institution,  employing  60  profes- 
sors, and,  with  the  "University  of 
Genoa,  forms  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  monarchy.  The 
library  contains  120,000  printed 
volumes  and  a  vast  collection  of 
MSS.  The  University  was  founded 
in  1405,  and  has  five  faculties,  con- 
sisting of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
surgery,  and  the  arts.  It  is  usually 
attended  by  1,200  students. 

The  churches  of  Turin  are 
not  particularly  interesting.  The 
Duomo,  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
dates  from  1498,  and  has  a  hand- 
some facade  ;  it  occupies  the 
place  of  an  older  building  founded 
about  the  year  602  by  Agilulph, 
King  of  the  Lombards.  The  in- 
terior has  recently  been  decorated 
with  frescoes,  among  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  few  monuments 
in  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  Claude 
Seyssell,  Archbishop  of  Turin.  In 
the  chapel  of  Santo  Sinode  is 
preserved  the  winding-sheet  of 
our  Saviour.  In  the  Chapel  del 
S.  Sudario,  a  lofty  rotunda,  sur- 
rounded by  columns  of  black 
marble,  is  another  much  venerated 
relic,  viz.,  the  handkerchief  with 
which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Saviour  wiped  his  face  on  the  way 
to  Calvary,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  bear  His  likeness  since  that  day. 
Admission  to  this  chapel  may  be 
had,  by  an  order  from  the  canon, 
before  9  a.m.  This  Cathedral  was 
formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest 
churches  in  Italy,  possessing  valu- 
able treasures  in  the  way  of  vases, 
images,  candlesticks,  &c.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  however, 
have  been  sold  to  pay  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bridge  across  the  Po  in 
this  city,  and  many  were  carried  off 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  proceeds 
went  to  improve  the  Tuileries  at 
Paris,  and  build  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  under  a  silver-gilt 
canopy.    On  the  8th  of  September 
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a  procession  takes  place  in  honour 
of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  also 
to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  from  the  French.  The  illu- 
minations at  this  fete  are  very  fine. 

The  favourite  promenade  is  in 
the  Public  Garden,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  in  which  are  statues 
of  Daniel  Manin  and  other  patriotic 
celebrities.  Amongst  the  finest 
squares  of  Turin  are  the  Piazzas 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  Carlo  Felice, 
and  Carlo  Alberto,  in  -which  is  a 
statue  of  the  king  of  that  name,  by 
the  late  Baron  Marochetti. 

Turin  is  first  mentioned  in  his- 
tory in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  by 
whom  it  was  taken  and  sacked,  on 
his  descent  into  Italy  after  crossing 
the  Alps.  It  became  a  royal  colony 
166  b.c.  and  was  called  Augusta 
Taurinorum.  It  was  made  a  mili- 
tary station  by  Julius  Caesar  when 
he  invaded  Gaul.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  it  went  to  the  Lom- 
bards, and  became  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  thirty  Lombard  duchies; 
thence  it  passed  successively  to 
Charlemagne,  to  the  Marquises  of 
Susa,  and  in  1032  to  the  Princes  of 
Savoy,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
their  states  in  1281.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1536  and  in  1640, 
and  again  reoccupied  by  them  in 
1800,  although  in  1706  they  had 
been  severely  beaten  by  Prince 
Eugene  in  attempting  its  capture. 
In  1815  it  was  finally  restored  to 
the  House  of  Savoy. 

About  five  miles  from  Turin  is 
the  superb  church  of 

La  Superga,  embellished  by  a 
portico  of  eight  marble  columns, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  erected 
by  Victor  Arnadeus  II.  to  com- 
memorate the  raising  of  the  famous 
siege  of  Turin  in  1706,  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  very  spot  from 
whence  Prince  Eugene  reconnoitred 
the  position  of  the  French  army. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
commands  delightful  views  over 
the  city,  the  suburbs,  the  Po,  and 
the  surrounding  country. 


In  this  mausoleum,  together  with 
the  bones  of  several  other  princes 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  repose  those 
of  Victor  Arnadeus  II. ,  whose  name 
figures  in  history  with  those  of 
Prince. Eugene  and  the  great  Marl- 
borough. 

On  leaving  Turin  we  keep  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  passing 
Settimo  and  Brandizzo.  The  latter 
was  in  olden  days  one  of  the  halting- 
places  for  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 
Crossing  the  torrents  of  Oreo  and 
Malone,  which  flow  into  the  Po,  we 
reach 

Chivasso,  a  town  of  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  formerly  a  place  of  importance. 

The  church  of  San  Pietro,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
adorned  with  mouldings  and  statues 
of  terra-cotta.  The  high  tower, 
surmounted  by  two  mulberry  trees 
'which  will  strike  the  eye,  is  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  an  an- 
cient palace  of  the  Counts  of  Mont- 
.ferrat. 

About  ten  miles  farther  on  we  for 
the  first  time  come  in  sight  of 
Monte  Bosa,  whilst  on  the  left  is 
seen  the  peak  of  the  Matterhorh. 

From  Santhia  a  branch  line  turns 
off  to  Biella.  Crossing  the  Cavour 
Canal,  which,  supplied  by  the  Po', 
is  the  means  of  irrigating  a  vast 
extent  of  country  previously  suffer- 
ing greatly  for  lack  of  water,  we 
pass  San  Germane,  and  reach 

Vercelli,  a  town  of  18,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  bishop's  see, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  th6 
Sesia.  Good  views  of  the  Alps 
may  be  obtained  from  the  boule- 
vards at  the  north-west  side  of  the 
town.  The  Duomo,  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  in  the  Italian 
style.  The  portico  is  fine,  and  is 
adorned  with  statues.  The  interior 
has  no  special  features  of  interest, 
but  the  episcopal  library  contains  a 
good  collection  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts. The  church  of  St.  Andrea, 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  Car- 
dinal Guala  de  Bicchieri,  papal 
legate  in  England  in  the  reigns  of 
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John  and  Henry  III.,  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Italian- Gothic  and  Lombard 
styles.  The  Hospital  was  huilt  by 
the  same  dignitary  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

The  church  of  San  Christofero 
contains  several  good  frescoes  and 
paintings — most  of  the  latter  hy 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari. 

The  church  of  Santa  Caterina 
has  a  painting  by  the  same  master, 
of  the  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine." 
In  that  of  San  Bernardino  is  a  re- 
markable old  fresco  of  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion," and  in  the  Casa  Mariano  a 
fine  one  by  Lanini,  representing 
the  "Feast  of  the  Gods." 

Leaving  Vercelli,  we  cross  the 
river  Sesia,  and  reach 

Novara  {Hotels:  de'  Tre  Be, 
d'ltalia),  population  16,300.  This 
town  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
ahove  the  plain  of  the  Terdoppio. 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  in  the  Duomo, 
contains  some  fine  frescoes  In 
the  sacristy  are  three  paintings — 
the  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine," 
hy  Gaudenzio  Ferrari;  the  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,"  hy  Lanini;  and 
the  "Last  Supper,"  by  Morosoni. 

The  Baptistery  is  a  circular 
building,  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns  of  white  marble,  in  the 
recesses  between  which  are  a  set  of 
stations — that  is  to  say,  sculptured 
representations  of  the  various  scenes 
of  the  Passion. 

The  Basilica  of  San  Gaudenzio, 
rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  a  fine  painting  by  Gauden- 
zio Ferrari,  and  some  other  good 
pictures  by  various  artists.  The 
lofty  belfry  is  very  fine.  There  are 
also  some  tolerable  pictures  in  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  at  Rosario. 
Novara  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
fought  in  1849  between  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Piedmontese,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated,  which  de- 
feat led  to  the  abdication  of  Carlo 
Alberto. 

Magenta  will  be  ever  memorable 
as  the  spot  where,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1859,  the  French  overcame 
the     Austrians    in    one    of     the 


greatest  battles  fought  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  that 
ended  in  the  deliverance  of  Lom- 
bardy  from  Austrian  domination. 
The  railway  passes  over  part  of  the 
field  of  battle.  From  Magenta  we 
pass  no  important  place  hefore 
reaching 

Mixan  (Hotels :  *de  la  Ville,  ' 
Royal  Bruschetti,  Cavour,  *Gd.  H. 
de  Milan),  population  272,100.  This 
fine  city  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
452  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the 
River  Olona,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  plain  of  Lomhardy.  It  is  ir- 
regularly laid  out  as  regards  its 
plan,  but  the  city  proper,  excluding 
the  suburbs,  is  nearly  eight  miles 
round,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1555, 
which  were  once  flanked  by  large 
and  massive  bastions.  These  have 
"been  removed,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied hy  them  has  been  converted 
into  pleasant  walks,  shaded  by 
chestnut  trees,  and  hounded  by  the 
canal.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  as  a  rule 
tastefully  built  and  commodious. 

The  handsome  square  of  the 
Piazza  d'Armi  contains  the  Arco 
de  la  Pace,  a  triumphal  arch  hegun 
by  Napoleon  in  1804,  as  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Simplon  route,  and 
finished  under  the  Emperor  Francis 
in  1830.  There  are  three  gateways, 
and  the  arch  altogether  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  modern  ai'chitecture ; 
it  is  of  marble,  richly  adorned  with 
statues,  and  was  designed  by  the 
Marquis  Cagnola.  Its  length  is  73 
feet,  depth  42  feet,  and  height  74 ; 
98  feet  to  the  top  of  the  principal 
statue.  Facing  the  city  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Peace  in  a  car  drawn  by 
six  horses.  On  one  side  of  the 
Piazza  d'Armi  is  the  amphitheatre, 
capable  of  holding  30,000  specta- 
tors. 

The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates  ; 
the  richest  one,  and  the  most  re- 
markable, is  the  Porta  Orientale. 

The  great  attraction  of  Milan  is, 
of  course,  its  glorious  Cathedral, 
the  foundation  stone  of  which  was. 
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laid  by  Galeazzo  in  1387,  though  it 
was  not  completed  until  Napoleon  I. 
issued  a  decree,  in  1805,  ordering 
that  it  should  be  finished. 

Goethe  says  of  it — 

"  All  the  northern  church  deco- 
rators sought  their  greatness  only 
in  the  multiplication  of  minute 
details  ;  few  understood  how  to 
give  to  these  small  forms  any 
mutual  relation,  and  thus  rose  such 
monstrous  buildings  as  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Milan,  where  man  has 
transplanted  a  marble  mountain  at 
an  immense  cost,  and  forced  it  into 
the  meanest  forms."  In  spite  of  so 
great  an  authority,  we  must  say 
that  we  consider  the  Duomo  a 
miracle  of  beauty.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble  from  the 
quarries  of  the  G-andoglia,  beyond 
Lake  Maggiore,  which  were  be- 
queathed to  the  Duomo  by  Gian 
Galeazzo,  the  founder,  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross;  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  is  490  feet ; 
breadth,  180;  height  to  the  top  of 
the  statue,  354  feet ;  length  of  the 
transept,  284  feet  ;  height  of  the 
nave,  152  feet.  The  number  of  sta- 
tues on  the  facade,  tower,  and  spire 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
4,500  to  7,000  !  Crowning  the  whole 
is  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  interior  is  most 
imposing;  the  long  aisles,  clustered 
pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre 
of  its  walls,  its  numberless  niches 
filled  with  marble  figures,  give  it  a 
marvellous  appearance.  Theviewis 
not  in  the  least  obstructed,  notwith- 
standingthe  many  clusters  of  pillars, 
nearly  90  feet  in  height,  for,  being 
only  8  feet  in  diameter,  they  scarcely 
conceal  any  portion  of  the  building 
from  the  eye.  The  high  altar  is 
situated,  as  in  all  other  ancient 
churches  of  the  basilica  type,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  congrega- 
tion, and  immediately  before  the 
choir.  In  a  subterranean  chapel 
beneath  the  dome  is  a  shrine  in 
which  are  enclosed  the  remains  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop 
of  Milan  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


The  five  doorways  were  executed  by 
Mangoni  in  1548;  the  two  granite 
columns  on  either  side  of  the  centre 
doorway  are  composed  of  a  single 
block  of  marble,  and  were  presented 
by  St.  Charles  himself.  The  pave- 
ment, composed  of  red,  blue,  and 
white  mosaics,  is  arranged  most 
tastefully  in  different  figures,  and 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  fres- 
coes representing  the  various  scenes 
in  the  life  of  this  good  man,  from 
his  baptism  at  Arona,  to  his  death 
at  the  age  of  46. 

Above  the  altar  stands  the  sarco- 
phagus of  crystal,  containing  his 
remains  arrayed  in  pontifical  gar- 
ments, studded  with  precious  stones. 
It  is  placed  on  supports  of  wrought 
silver,  and  enriched  with  the  ar- 
morial bearings,  in  massive  gold,  of 
Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  by  whom 
it  was  presented.  The  tomb  may 
be  seen  at  any  time  by  paying  a  few 
francs  to  the  sacristan. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best 
time  for  seeing  Milan  Cathedral  is 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  whole  is  greatly  enlivened  by 
the  morning  sun,  which  shines 
through  the  eastern  window.  The 
three  immense  windows  behind  the 
high  altar  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  dark  bronzes  of  the  pulpit  in- 
crease the  brilliancy  of  the  back- 
ground. 

Suspended  from  the  vaulting  over 
the  altar  is  a  casket  containing  one 
of  the  legendary  nails  of  the  cross, 
which  is  always  exposed  at  the  an- 
nual feast  of  the  "Invention  (that  is 
'  discovery  ')  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  at 
which  time  it  is  also  carried  through 
the  streets  with  all  due  solemnity. 
Among  the  other  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  is  the  towel  with 
which  Christ  washed  the  feet  of  the 
disciples,  part  of  the  purple  robe 
which  he  wore,  and  some  of  the 
thorns  from  his  crown ;  a  stone 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  rod 
of  Moses ;  teeth  which  belonged  to 
Daniel,  Abraham,  and  Elisha,  &c. 

This  Cathedral  is  certainly  the 
finest  Gothic  edifice  in  Italy,  and, 
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as  a  church,  ranks  next  to  St. 
Peter's  at  Borne. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  exterior  decorations  of  the 
Cathedral,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend 
to  its  roof,  where  alone  the  various 
fretworks,  carvings,  and  sculptures 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  A  stair- 
case leads  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  small  fee  is  charged  for 
the  ascent. 

Upon  the  roof  one  is  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  ornaments,  spires, 
statues,  and  flying  buttresses:  pin- 
nacles of  Gothic  fretwork  are  piled 
about  everywhere  in  rich  confusion. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  ex- 
tensive, including  the  rich  plain  of 
Milan,  the  neighbouring  Alps,  and 
the  distant  Apennines. 

The  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  is 
approached  by  a  cloister  of  thick 
columns,  with  curiously  wrought 
capitals  of  stone,  whence  spring 
ranges  of  brick  arcades.  There  are 
some  frescoes  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury still  remaining  on  the  walls, 
and  a  great  many  ancient  sepul- 
chral effigies  of  bishops  and  abbots. 
The  interior  might  be  properly 
compared  to  a  religious  museum ; 
so  great  is  the  number  of  inscrip- 
tions, basso-relievos,  monuments, 
and  other  objects,  many  of  which 
date  their  origin  from  the  remotest 
ages  of  Christianity. 

S._  Ambrogio  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  erected  by  St.  Ambrose, 
to  receive  the  relics  of  S.S.  Ger- 
vasius  and  Portasius,  on  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Minerva.  Some 
antiquarians  assert  that  the  temple 
in  question  was  dedicated  to  Bac- 
chus. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  present 
building  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  when  it 
•was  erected  by  Archbishop  Anspert, 
but  the  gates  of  the  western  en- 
trance are  said  to  be  of  the  time  of 
St.  Ambrose,  a.d.  387.  The  marble 
pulpit  from  which  the  saint  used"  to 
preach  is  in  the  principal  aisle,  and 
a  brazen  serpent,  on  a  column  of 
porphyry,  is  shown  as  that  which 


Moses  held  up  in  the  desert  before 
the  afflicted  Israelites.  The  Mi- 
lanese have  a  tradition  that  this 
serpent  will  hiss  when  the  end  of 
the  world  is  at  hand.  One  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
art  is  the  elaborate  facing  of  the 
altar.  The  front  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  containing 
smaller  tablets  composed  of  plates 
of  gold ;  the  back  and  sides  of  silver 
set  with  precious  stones,  and  richly 
enamelled.  It  is  kept  closely  covered 
most  of  the  time,  but  is  shown  upon 
the  receipt  of  a  small  fee  by  the 
sacristan.  It  was  presented  by 
the  archbishop  in  836,  and  the 
name  of  "Volvonius,"  the  artist, 
is  still  preserved  upon  it.  In 
1795  the  Bevolutionary  Commis- 
sioners made  an  attempt  to  seize  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  melting  it  down. 
One  of  the  chapels  contains  some 
fine  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
and  there  are  good  sculptured 
groups  in  several  others.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  tribune  is  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  Byzantine  art ;  it  is  covered 
with  mosaic  upon  a  groundwork  of 
gold,  and  dates  back  to  the  ninth 
century.  In  this  church  the  Ger- 
man emperors  usually  received  the 
Lombard  crown.  Adjoining  this 
church  is  the  convent  of  St.  Am- 
brogio, now  the  Military  Hospital. 
It  was  formerly  very  splendid,  and 
traces  of  its  beauty  are  still  visible. 
The  interior  of  the  refectory  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Italian  decorative 
art  by  Calisto  da  Lodi. 

The  church  of  St.  Eustorzio  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  churches 
in  the  city ;  it  was  dedicated  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Archbishop  Eu- 
storzio. It  escaped  the  destruction 
of  Barbarossa,  and  has  been  re- 
modelled. The  monuments  exceed 
in  interest  any  in  Milan.  The  most 
remarkable  are  as  follows  : — One  to 
Stefano  Brivio ;  marble  monument 
to  the  son  of  Guido  Torelli,  Lord  of 
Guastalla  in  1416 ;  tomb  of  Stefano 
Visconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno  (this 
is  very  ancient ;  the  design  is  a  sar- 
cophagus supported   by  eight  co- 
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lnmns,  resting  on  lions  of  marble); 
monuments  of  Uberto  Visconti  and 
the  wife  of  Matteo  Magno;  and 
tombs  of  Gaspar  Visconti  and  his 
wife  Agnes.  In  the  chapel  of  Pietro 
Martiri  is  a  very  beautiful  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  saint.  Here 
are  also  many  fine  statues,  and  alle- 
gorical representations  of  the  vir- 
tues. On  the  outside  of  the  church 
is  a  pulpit,  from  which  St.  Pietro 
preached  to  the  heretics.  He  was 
murdered  near  Barlassina,  and  was 
canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
thirteen  years  after  his  death.  A 
statue  has  been  erected  in  the  Plaza 
opposite,  ivpon  a  lofty  granite  co- 
lumn. 

The  church  of  La  Madonna  al 
San  Celso  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
city.  The  court  in  front  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  and  the  facade 
remarkable  for  its  sculptures.  The 
altar  of  the  Virgin  is  very  rich  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  fine  organ  are  statues  of  the 
prophets.  The  cupola  has  twelve 
sides,  and  as  many  statues.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  site  of  the  present 
edifice  St.  Ambrose  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  who  afterward  ap- 
peared there  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1483.  This  miracle  drew  so 
many  persons  to  the  church,  which 
was  then  a  very  small  one,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  it, 
and  the  present  one  was  begun  in 
1491. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  together  with  the  Domini- 
can convent,  to  which  it  belonged, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1463.  The 
interior  of  the  church  still  presents 
a  grand  appearance,  although  ex- 
tremely dilapidated.  The  frescoes 
and  paintings  in  the  different 
chapels  are  good,  and  the  altar  is 
beautifully  inlaid  with  marble.  On 
the  wall  of  the  refectory  is  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
it  is  30  feet  in  length  by  15  feet  in 
height.  It  has  suffered  dreadfully 
from  damp,  age,  and  violence.  The 
monks  cut  a  door  through  the  wall, 
cutting  away  the  feet  of  the  prin- 


cipal figure,  and  it  was  violated  to 
a  still  greater  extent  when  Napo- 
leon had  possession  of  Milan,  the 
monastery  being  used  for  barracks, 
and  this  room  as  a  stable.  This 
painting  was  one  of  Da  Vinci's 
first  works,  upon  which  he  was 
employed  sixteen  years;  the  head 
of  our  Saviour,  which  is  really  the 
most  beautifully  conceived  portion 
of  the  entire  subject,  was  the  only 
part  which  he  felt  his  inability  to 
do  perfect  justice  to,  (who  would  not 
feel  the  same?)  but  his  success 
proved  to  be  beyond  criticism  or 
comparison.  He  is  said  to  have 
given,  in  the  face  of  Judas,  a  por- 
trait of  his  greatest  enemy,  the 
prior  of  the  convent. 

The  oldest  church  in  Milan  is 
that  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Corso 
di  Porta  Ticinese.  The  interior  is 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  a, 
Roman  temple.  Its  figure  is  octa- 
gonal, surmounted  by  a  dome.  On 
four  of  its  sides  are  semicirculal- 
apses  of  two  stories  supported  by 
columns.  The  chapel  of  St.  Aqui- 
linus,  on  the  right  of  this  church, 
contains  some  ancient  mosaics. 

The  Brera,  originally  a  Jesuit 
college,  has  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings  by  almost  all  the  noted 
Italian  painters,  also  many  en- 
gravings. The  Observatory  was 
founded  in  1762,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Father  Boscovich.  Many 
fine  instruments  are  provided  here, 
and  the  observations  published 
annually  by  Carlinio,  the  director. 
In  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Pina- 
coteca  are  many  frescoes  by  dif- 
ferent Lombard  masters. 

The  following  catalogue  will  en- 
able the  tourist  to  find  what  he 
wishes  to  see  without  any  trouble, 
merely  by  noting  the  number  of 
the  room : — 

Paintings. — Boom  1st :  Titian — 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Rubens 
— the  Institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Agostina  Caracci — Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.  Annibale  Ca- 
racci— the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the 
Well,  &c.   Boom  2nd  :  Tintoretto — 
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Holy  Cross,  with  many  Saints  and  a 
Pieta.  Paul  Veronese — St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustine,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  also  the  Marriage  of  Cana. 
Boom  3rd  :  Gentile  Bellini — St. 
Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Giovanni  Sanzio,  father  to 
Raphael — a  fine  picture  of  the 
Annunciation.  Paul  Veronese — our 
Saviour  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee.  Giotto — the  Virgin  and 
Child  (signed).  Booms  6th  and  1th : 
Albani — Triumph  of  Love  over 
Pluto.  Guercino — Abraham  dis- 
missing Hagar,  much  admired  by 
Byron.  Andrea  Mantegna — a  dead 
Saviour  and  two  Marys.  Raphael — 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  one  of  his 
earliest  and  most  intei 'sting  works. 
Booms  8th  and  9th  :  Allassandro — 
Turchi  —  full  length  Magdalene. 
Bonifazio — Presentation  of  the  In- 
fant Moses  to  Pharaoh's  Daughter. 
Sassoferrato — the  Virgin  and  Infant 
sleeping.  Booms  10th  and  11th : 
Salvator  Rosa — the  Souls  in  Pur- 
gatory. Leonardo  da  Vinci — the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  lamb. 
Camillo  Procaccini — the  Nativity, 
with  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari — the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Catharine.  Boom  12th : 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — Head  of  Our 
Lord  in  red  and  black  chalk. — The 
Museo  Lapidario  contains  some 
very  ancient  and  interesting  sculp- 
tures. Among  them  is  a  statue  of 
Napoleon,  by  Canova ;  equestrian 
statue  of  Bernabo  Visconti ;  statue 
of  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  hero  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  monument  of 
Lanino  Curzio,  the  poet. 

The  Biblioteca  Amhrosianais  open 
daily  from  10  to  3,  except  Sundays. 
It  contains  5,600  MSS.  and  100,000 
printed  volumes,  was  founded 
by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  was  the 
earliest  library  in  Europe  open  to 
the  public.  The  MSS.  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  many  having  been 
brought  from  suppressed  convents ; 
among  them  is  a  note-bock  of  Leo- 
nardo   da    Vinci's;    the    Rufinu3 


Version  of  Josephus,  written  in  the 
fourth  century  on  papyrus ;  an 
illuminated  "Virgil,"  with  notes 
by  Petrarch ;  translations  from 
Homer  and  Livy,  and  a  volume  of 
drawings  by  Da  Vinci.  A  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  for  these 
works,  which  were  originally  bound 
up  together  in  twelve  volumes,  by 
the  King  of  England;  it  was,  how- 
ever, refused,  and  the  volumes  were 
presented  to  the  library  by  Galeazo 
Areonote  ;  eleven  of  them,  however, 
were  removed  to  Paris  at  the  time 
the  French  occupied  Lombardy. 
Here  are  also  some  letters  be- 
tween Cardinal  Bembo  and  Lucre- 
tia  Borgia,  with  a  lock  of  the  fair 
duchess's  hair,  noted  for  its  lovely 
golden  colour. 

The  principal  room  is  adorned 
with  a  frieze  of  portraits  of  distin- 
guished individuals;  it  also  con- 
tains busts  of  Lord  Byron,  Thor- 
waldsen,  &c. 

The  Gallery  and  Museum  possess 
a  great  many  paintings,  statues, 
drawings,  &c. 

The  Teatro  della  Scala  (built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church  of  San 
Maria  della  Scala)  is  the  Opera 
House  of  Milan,  and  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  It  has  six  tiers 
of  boxes,  and  will  accommo- 
date 3,600  spectators;  most  of 
the  boxes  are  private,  and  have 
saloons  attached.  The  stage  is  150 
feet  deep.  Length  of  the  building 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to 
the  curtain  95  feet,  width  73  feet. 
Milan  has  eight  other  theatres, 
two  of  which  are  open  f orday  per- 
formances. 

The  Hospital,  is  a  well-regulated 
institution,  was  founded  by  Francis 
Sforza  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  open  to  all  nations  and  religions. 
Medicines  are  distributed  gratis  to 
the  poor,  upon  receipt  of  physicians' 
prescriptions.  The  building  has 
been  kept  in  a  flourishing  state  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation  through 
the  liberality  of  Francis  Sforza,  the 
founder,  his  duchess,  Bianca  Maria, 
and  many  others.    It  will  accom- 
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modate  2,500  patients,  and  about 
20,000  are  admitted  annually. 

Milan  carries  on  an  immense  inland 
trade,  and  has  considerable  manufac- 
ture of  silk  goods,  ribbons,  cutlery- 
porcelain,  and  gloves,  which  last 
are  excellent  and  cheap.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Popes  Alexander  II., 
Urban  III.,  Celestine  IV.,  Pius  IV. 
and  Gregory  XIV.,  and  of  Beccaria, 
Agnesi,  and  Alessandro  Manzoni 
the  novelist. 

The  Public  Garden,  near  the 
Porta  Venezia,  is  a  fashionable  pro- 
menade; but  the  most  frequented 
of  an  afternoon  is  in  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  farther  on. 
There  is  also  a  public  garden 
between  the  Porta  Venezia  and  the 
Porta  Nuova,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
landscape  gardening,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  a  statue  of  Count 
Gavour. 

Koute  2. 

ABONA  TO  MILAN. 

jEONA  (Hotel:  de  Vltalie). 
The  route  from  Arona  to 
%$$[§  Milan  lies  along  the  shore 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore  as 
far  as  Sesto  Calende,  on 
leaving  which  it  gradually  ascends 
towards  the  hilly  region  of  La 
Somma.  During  this  part  of  the 
journey  we  have  an  excellent  view 
of  Monte  Eosa,  and  the  Alpine 
ranges  contiguous.  The  village  of 
Somma  stands  at  the  summit  of 
the  hills  of  the  same  name,  and  con- 
tains a  castle,  once  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Visconti,  and  a  cypress 
tree,  said  to  have  been  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Go- 
vernment has  of  late  years,  estab- 
lished a  camp  here.  From  this 
point  the  line  again  descends  until 
we  reach  Gallarate,  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  district.  Here  several 
lines  branch  off.  Near  Eho,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Olonna  and 
Lura,  the  line  from  Turin  to  Milan 
falls  in.  From  thence  the  route  lies 
through  a  rich  expanse  of  country, 


abounding  in  groves  of  mulberry 
trees,  pastures,  and  meadow  lands, 
to  Milan,  which  has  already  been 
described  (Eoute  1). 

Eoute  3. 

GENOA  TO  MILAN,  BY  PAVIA. 

,ENOA  {Hotels  :  de  France, 
National,  Genoa,  de  la 
Ville,  de  Quatrc  Nations), 
population  144,000.  This 
city,  called  "  La  Superba," 
its  beautiful  situation  and 
magnificence  of  archi- 
tecture, stands  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Bisagno  and 
Polcevera.  The  site  on  which 
it  is  built  rises  to  the  height  of  500 
feet,  and  gives  it  a  grand  and 
imposing  appearance,  especially 
from  the  sea.  On  either  side  are 
the  hills  of  Caregnano  and  Burg- 
nano,  whilst  in  the  background 
rise  the  Apennines,  which,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  city 
has  been  frequently  increased  in 
size,  and  its  walls  very  much  en- 
larged; some  traces  of  the  old 
Eoman  walls  are  yet  visible.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  bombarded,  and  almost  reduced 
to  ashes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  whom  the 
Genoese  had  offended  by  building 
ships  for  the  Spanish  navy.  The 
Doge  and  principal  senators  were 
forced  to  go  in  person  to  Paris  and 
sue  for  peace.  The  old  portion  of 
the  city  is  laid  out  in  unusually 
steep,  narrow,  and  winding  streets, 
but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are 
wide  and  handsome.  The  climate 
is  pure  and  the  atmosphere  healthy, 
and  the  city  has  a  first-rate  water 
supply,  brought  from  the  river  Bi- 
sagno. Beggars  here  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  which  makes 
it  more  agreeable  than  most  Italian 
cities. 

The  harbour,  rather  less  than  a 
mile  in  diameter,  is  semicircular, 
and  is  well  enclosed,  and  protected 
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by  two  gigantic  moles,  the  Molo 
Vecchio  and  Molo  Nuovo.  Rising 
to  a  height  of  384  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  the  lighthonse, 
•which  exhibits  a  flashing  light  that 
revolves,  and  may  be  seen  nearly 
30  miles  on  a  clear  night ;  it  shonld 
be  ascended  by  those  who  wish  to 
procure  a  fine  view.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour  is  the  arsenal, 
to  which  has  recently  been  added 
a  dry  dock;  here  also  is  a  prison 
for  convicts.  The  largest  vessels 
can  enter,  but,  unfortunately,  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  landing-stage,  and 
passengers  must  go  ashore  in  small, 
inconvenient  boats. 

The  architecture  in  Genoa  is  very 
magnificent;  some  of  the  gates  of 
entrance  to  the  palaces  are  40  feet 
high,  and  the  buildings  themselves, 
though  not  perhaps  so  gorgeous  in 
detail  as  those  of  Venice  or  Rome, 
are  far  superior  in  point  of  actual 
substantial  merit  and  comfort.  The 
roofs  are  frequently  flat,  and  adorned 
with  shrubs  and  such  trees  as  the 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  or 
oleander,  refreshed  by  fountains 
which  play  constantly  during  the 
heat  of  summer. 

The  cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo, 
built  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  a 
singular  exterior,  being  formed  of 
horizontal  stripes  of  white  and  black 
marble.  The  choir  and  cupola  were 
built  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  the  architects  Alessi 
and  Pentone.  It  has  but  one  tower, 
although  two  were  evidently  inten- 
ded originally.  Some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  church  give  the  history 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
choir  and  side  chapels  are  covered 
with  paintings,  gilding,  and  carving, 
and  a  fine  statue  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  bronze,  a  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  G.  P. 
Bianchi,  decorates  the  high  altar. 
By  far  the  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  church  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Women  are  prohibited 
by  a  law  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
from  entering  here,  except  on  one 
day  of  the  year,  the  saint's  death 


having  been  brought  about  by  a 
woman.  The  canopy  over  the  altar, 
covering  the  sarcophagus,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  relics  of  the  Bap- 
tist, was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Filippo  Doria  in  1532.  The  relics 
of  the  saint,  which  are  contained  in 
an  iron-bound  chest,  are  carried  in 
procession  on  Corpus  Christi  day 
and  the  day  of  his  birth,  being 
placed  in  the  Cassone  di  San 
Giovanni,  a  shrine  which  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Cathedral.  It  is  composed  of 
silver-gilt,  and  dates  from  the  year 
1488,  when  it  was  made  by  the  noted 
Contucci.  The  relics  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Myrrha  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1097.  There  is  in 
the  treasury,  however,  a  still  more 
interesting  relic,  the  Sacro  Catino, 
which  was  taken  at  Cassarea  1101. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  dish  from  which 
Christ  ate  the  Last  Supper.  It  was 
originally  presented  to  King  Solo- 
mon by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
afterwards  preserved  in  the  Temple. 
At  the  time  the  combined  armies  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa  captured  Cssarea 
in  1101,  the  Genoese  took  the 
emerald  dish  for  their  share  of  the 
booty,  and  it  was  brought  to  Genoa, 
where  it  was  held  in  such  venera- 
tion that  twelve  nobles  were  appoin- 
ted to  guardit.  It  was  only  exhibited 
once  a  year,  and  then  the  priest  held 
it  by  a  cord  while  viewed  by  the 
crowd.  So  valuable  was  it  then 
considered  that  the  Jews  lent  the 
Genoese  4,000,000  francs  on  it 
within  fifty  years.  It  was  stolen 
from  Italy  by  Napoleon  in  1809, 
among  other  relics,  and  remained 
in  Paris  until  1915.  It  was  broken, 
however,  and  ascertained  to  be 
merely  an  ancient  specimen  of  glass. 
This  is  the  Holy  Grail,  known  to 
all  from  Tennyson's  poems. 

The  church  of  L'Annunciata, 
secondinsizetothe  Cathedral,  owes 
much  to  the  Lomellini  family.  This 
is  a  magnificent  building,  rich 
in  decorations  and  highly-coloured 
frescoes.  Over  the  entrance  is  the 
famous  Cena  of  Procaccini.    It  was 
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builtinl228,  dedicated  to  S.  Martha, 
but  was  enlarged  and  finished  by 
the  Order  of  the  Conventurati  in 
1509.  The  red  and  white  marble 
columns  in  the  interior  of  this 
church  give  it  a  fine  appearance. 

The  church  of  St.  Ambrogio  di 
Gesu  is  also  a  monument  of  pri- 
vate munificence,  erected  by  the 
Pallavicini  family.  It  is  richly 
decorated.  Here  are  several  fine 
paintings  —  the  ''Assumption,"  by 
Guido,  and  an  altar  -  piece  by 
Eubens. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Carignano,  built  by  the  Sauli  family, 
is  on  a  hill  commanding  the  sea; 
they  also  erected  the  bridge  leading 
to  it.  From  the  cupola,  which  is 
easy  of  ascent,  a  fine  view  of  Genoa 
may  be  obtained. 

The  church  of  St.  Stefano  della 
Porta  is  principally  noted  for  a  fine 
altar-piece,  representing  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  patron  saint,  said  to  be 
the  joint  work  of  Raphael  and  Guido 
Romano. 

The  church  of  San  Matteo  is 
interesting  only  as  being  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Dorias.  It  has  always 
remained  under  the  patronage  of 
the  family,  and  the  interior  was 
xeconstructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
celebrated  Andrea  Doria.  Some  of 
the  tombs  and  inscriptions  are 
curious. 

The  church  of  San  Siro  is  the 
most  ancient  church  in  Genoa, 
and  the  one  to  which  is  attached  the 
most  important  historical  associa- 
tions. It  was  here,  in  1339,  that 
Simone  Boccanegra  was  made  the 
first  Doge  of  Genoa;  and  in  1257 
Giuglielmo  Boccanegra  was  pro- 
claimed Capitano  del  Popolo. 

The  palaces  of  Genoa  are  gene- 
rally open  free  to  strangers,  from 
11  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  Hand  catalogues 
of  the  paintings  in  each  room,  in 
French  and  English,  are  placed  on 
the  tables. 

The  principal  buildings  are  in  the 
Strada  Nuovo  and  Stradi  Balbi. 

Palazza  Brignole  Sale,  commonly 
called  the  Palazzo  Rosso,  or  Red 


Palace,  from  the  colour  of  its  facade, 
contains  the  finest  collection  of 
paintings  in  Genoa :  the  works  of 
Titian,  Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  Louis 
Caracchi,  Carlo  Dolci,  Paris,  Bor- 
done,  and  Vandyke  are  here  in 
abundance.  There  is  also  a  model 
of  a  monument,  in  bronze  and  mar- 
ble, to  Columbus,  executed  at  the 
individual  expense  of  the  Marquis 
Biignoli.  In  the  year  1873  it  was 
presented  by  the  owners  to  the  city. 

Palazzo  Pallavicini,  in  the  Rue 
Carlo  Felice,  possesses  the  second 
best  collection  of  paintings  in  Ge- 
noa ;  they  are  principally  works  of 
the  great  masters. 

Palazzo  del  Municipio  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  municipality  of  Genoa.  Paga- 
nini's  violin  is  preserved  here  :  he 
was  a  Genoese.  Besides  these  we 
may  mention  the  former  residence 
of  the  great  Andrew  Doria,  Palazzo 
del  Principe  Doria,  Palazzo  Balbi, 
Palazzo  Serra,  and  Palazzo  Reale. 

The  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  beyond 
the  Porta  Carbonara,  founded  in 
1564,  is  a  fine  building  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  of  whom 
2,200  can  be  accommodated  within 
its  walls.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  outdoor  relief  of  others. 
Girls  who  marry  from  the  institu- 
tion receive  a  dowry.  In  the  chapel 
is  a  Pieta.  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Puget. 

The  Ospedale  di  Pammatone,  on 
the  promenade  of  the  Acquasola, 
has  usually  1,000  patients  and  3,000 
orphans  :  it  contains  also  an  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Romana  is  a 
well-managed  lunatic  asylum,  con- 
taining, on  an  average,  700  patients. 

There  are  in  Genoa  no  less  than 
15  establishments  for  women,  called 
Conservatorie.  Some  of  these  are 
refuges  for  single  women  of  good 
character ;  others  are  penitentiaries ; 
others  are  schools  ;  others,  again, 
are  asylums  for  orphan  or  deserted 
children. 

The  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  is  the 
2  K 
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principal  opera  house,  and  ranks 
next  in  size  to  the  Scala  at  Milan 
and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples. 

The  Acquasola,  on  an  eminence 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
city,  is  the  chief  promenade.  The 
gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
military  bands  frequently  perform 
there.  The  Villa  de  Negri,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  been  added  to 
the  promenades,  and  the  building 
itself  has  been  converted  into  a 
museum.  There  are  several  other 
public  gardens. 

Near  the  Railway  Station  is  a 
monument  to  Columbus,  erected  in 
1862.  At  the  corners  of  the  square 
pediment  are  figures  of  Religion, 
Geography,  Force,  and  Wisdom. 
The  great  discoverer  of  America 
was  born  in  this  city  in  1442,  and 
his  native  place,  which,  in  his  life- 
time, grudged  him  the  funds  to 
carry  out  his  immortal  enterprise, 
now  delights  to  honour  the  memory 
of  this,  her  greatest  citizen. 

Near  to  Genoa,  and  easily  reached 
in  eight  hours  by  diligence,  is 
Spezia,  a  favourite  bathing-place, 
and  dear  to  all  lovers  of  poetry ; 
for  in  Spezia  Bay  the  immortal 
Shelley  was  drowned  by  the  founder- 
ing of  his  yacht.  Here  also  was  for 
many  years  the  home  of  the  genial 
Irish  novelist,  Charles  Lever,  who 
was  British  Consul. 

Leaving  Genoa,  we  presently  enter 
the  great  tunnel  cut  through  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  for  a  dis- 
tance of  3,470  yards.  On  emerging 
from  this,  the  train  reaches  Bus- 
alla,  the  highest  point  on  the  line. 
From  thence  to 

Novi  {Hotels  :  VEuropa,  Aquila). 
A  considerable  trade  in  silk  is  carried 
on  at  this  place.  (Express  trains 
usually  go  to  Milan  by  way  of  Ales- 
sandria, which  is  eight  miles  farther 
on,  and  is  the  junction  of  several 
lines). 

Tortona.  is  an  ancient  town  of 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scrivia.  The 
Duomo  contains  an  ancient  sar- 
cophagus with  inscriptions  in  Greek 


and  Latin,  and  adorned  with  both 
Christian  and  Pagan  symbols. 
Voghera,  a  town  of  11,500  inhabi- 
tants, near  the  foot  of  the  sub- 
Apennine  hills. 

Pavia  {Hotel :  La  Croce  Bianco), 
population  30,000.  The  Castle, 
once  a  very  fine  building,  is  now  a 
barrack.  The  Duomo  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains 
some  good  paintings  and  the  tomb 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  University 
is  said  to  owe  its  foundation 
to  Charlemagne,  in  774.  It  con- 
tains a  good  library,  a  collection 
of  coins,  and  museums  of  anatomy, 
pathology,  and  natural  history. 

The  Stabilmento  Malaspina  con- 
tains a  picture  gallery  and  a  collec- 
tion of  curiosities.  In  the  Malaspina 
Palace,  adjoining  this  building,  are 
some  specimens  of  Roman  and 
Mediaeval  marbles. 

Cebtosa.  Here  is  a  grand  old 
monastery,  founded  in  the  four- 
teenth century;  in  the  church  are 
some  antique  paintings  and  frescoes 
of  considerable  interest.  Near  this 
place  was  fought,  24th  February, 
1525,  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which 
the  French  were  beaten,  and  their 
king,  Francis  I.,  taken  prisoner. 
Between  Certosa  and  Milan  there 
is  nothing  deserving  special  notice. 


Route  4. 

MILAN  TO  COMO. 

m^js'EAVING  Milan,  we  take 
JiT&d^  rail  to  Camerlata,  passing 
mMWS  Sesto  and  reach  Monza 
Ef^  {Hotels:  II Falcone,  VAn- 
^S^1  gelo),  population  24,000. 
TheLambro  flows  through  the  town, 
dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  town  hall  is  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style. 
Adjoining  it  is  a  lofty  campanile. 
The  Duomo  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  built  in  the  year  595,  but 
the  present  edifice  dates  only  from 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  silver- 
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gilt  and  enamelled  altar,  the  wood 
carvings  in  the  choir,and  the  singers' 
galleries,  deserve  attention.  Above 
the  high  altar,  enclosed  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  cross,  is  preserved  the 
historical  Iron  Crown  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings;  it  was  last  nsed  in  1805 
for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as 
King  of  Italy.  The  crown,  to  out- 
ward view,  is  of  gold  and  gems,  but 
inside  is  an  iron  band,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  traditionally  made 
from  one  of  the  nails  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, brought  from  Palestine  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  Iron 
Crown  was  carried  away  by  the 
Austrians  in  1859,  but  was  restored 
in  1866. 

Near  to  Monza  is  the  Boyal 
Summer  Palace,  a  handsome  build- 
ing, with  an  extensive  park. 

Passing  Desio,  Seregno,  and Cam  - 
nago,  we  reach  Cucciago.  About 
two  miles  on  the  right  is  the 
village  of  Cantii,  the  church  of 
which  has  a  tall  and  singular- 
looking  belfry,  which  once  served 
as  a  beacon,  fires  being  lighted 
upon  it  in  cases  of  sudden  alarm. 
The  next  station  is  Cameblata, 
the  terminus.  Omnibuses  await 
the  arrival  of  the  train  to  take 
passengers  on  to  Como,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile. 

Como  (Hotels:  Volta,  di  Como), 
population  24,000.  Half  an  hour 
from  Como  by  omnibus,  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  is  the  Hotel 
Villa  d'Este — Reine  d'Angleterre, 
so-called  from  its  having  been  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV.  of  England.  The  town 
is  exquisitely  placed  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  a  fine  marble  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  1396,  and  not  finished 
till  1732,  with  a  richly  carved  Gothic 
front,  and  a  good  rose  window ;  the 
main  part  of  the  building,  however, 
is  of  the  later  Eenaissance  style, 
and  the  dome  is  hardly  in  keeping. 
.  The  interior  presents  a  similar 
diversity  of  style;    the  nave  and 


aisles  are  Italian  Gothic,  the  choir 
is  circular,  and  is  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns,  surmounted 
by  statues  between  the  windows. 
There  are  paintings  by  Luini  and 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari. 

The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  Broletto,  the  church  of  St. 
Abondio,  containing  the  tombs  of 
the  Bishops  of  Como;  the  theatre, 
the  Liceo  Imperiale  e  Eeale,  con- 
taining a  natural  history  collection, 
reading-rooms,  &c. ;  and  the  Palazzo 
Giovio,  containing  a  library  and  an 
antiquarian  collection. 

The  Lake  of  Como  is  about  42 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  one  to  4^  miles  in  breadth. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  between 
Menaggio  and  Varena.  The  total 
area  is  computed  at  61  square  miles. 
It  is  of  irregular  figure,  consisting 
of  three  long  narrow  arms,  one 
stretching  north,  another  south  by 
east,  and  another  south  by  west. 
The  lake,  at  the  point  of  Bellaggio, 
where  it  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
is  divided  into  two  branches.  The 
wider  and  larger  branch,  which  is 
about  18  miles  in  length,  and  has 
no  outlet,  extends  in  a  south-wes- 
terly direction  to  the  town  of  Como, 
and  is  the  portion  generally  meant 
in  speaking  of  Lake  Como.  The 
view  from  the  town  is  confined 
to  a  small  circular  basin  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills;  but  on 
doubling  the  low  headland  of  Cer- 
nobbio,  a  beautiful  expanse  is  dis- 
covered, from  the  sides  of  which 
the  mountains  rise  covered  by  a 
plantation  of  olives,  vines,  and 
chestnut  trees,  and  forming  a  chain 
of  peaks  of  varied  form  and  eleva- 
tion. The  south-east  branch,  12 
miles  in  length,  is  called  the  Lago 
di  Lecco,  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  near  which  it  begins  gradually 
to  narrow  into  the  Adda.  There 
being  no  outlet  at  Como, the  waters 
after  passing  the  division  are  driven 
back  again,  and  this  causes  a  dis- 
turbed current  in  places,  though 
elsewhere  it  may  be  quite  calm. 
This,  and  the  sudden    squalls   so 
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common  on  all  mountain  lakes, 
render  great  care  necessary  on  the 
part  of  those  in  boats.  Steamboats, 
however,  navigate  the  lake  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  in  four 
or  five  hours.  The  depth  varies  from 
40  to  600  feet.  Throughout  its 
■whole  extent,  the  lake  is  bounded  by 
precipitous  mountains  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  high,  and  in  places  these 
are  well  wooded;  but  the  upper 
portions,  from  their  barren,  rugged 
look,  detract  from  the  general 
charm  of  the  landscape. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  many  spots  famous  by  associa- 
tion. It  was  here  that  the  great 
singer,  Pasta,  passed  her  later  years 
in  peaceful  retirement;  on  the 
eastern  bank,  near  Blevio,  stands 
the  Swiss  cottage,  at  one  time  the 
residence  of  the  sprightly  Taglioni, 
and  to  go  farther  back,  the  inter- 
mittent fountain  of  Pliny  the 
younger  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Torno. 
Bellaggio,  where  the  lake  divides,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
(Hotel :  Grande  Bretagne) ;  and 
some  five  miles  farther  on  is 
Menaggio,  from  whence  Lake  Lu- 
gano may  be  reached  by  the  car- 
riage-road, a  distance  of  six  miles. 


MILAN  TO  VENICE. 

^HEBE  is  little  deserving 
*>  of  notice,  although  the 
scenery  is  pretty  and  fer- 
tile, until  after  passing  Cas- 
sano  and  Treviglio.  The 
country  is  thickly  planted  with  mul- 
berry trees,  silk  being  the  staple  of 
manufacture  in  these  parts.  Bising 
as  we  go,  we  come  to 

Bergamo  [Hotels:  d'ltalia,  Ca- 
pello),  population  about  39,500. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
the  buildings  high  and  gloomy  in 
appearance.  The  town  is  divided 
into  an  old  and  a  new  portion.  In 
the  former,  in  the  great  square 
ed  Piazza  Garibaldi,  are  the  Pa- 


lazzo Nuovo,  occupied  by  the  muni- 
cipal offices,  and  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio,  supported  on  three  Gothic 
arches,  with  sculptured  pillars;  in 
front  stands  a  statue  of  Tasso.  The 
Public  Library  is  on  the  first  floor. 
Behind  is  the  church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Maggiore,  of  which  the  earliest 
portion  is  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
interior  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings arid  elaborate  wood-carvings. 
The  Campanile,  300  feet  high,  will 
attract  attention.  The  Duomo  is 
without  interest,  save  for  its  anciene 
baptisterj'-  of  the  fifth  century.  Tht 
church  of  Santa  Grata  has  a  fine 
altar-piece.  The  church  of  San 
Spirito,  and  some  others,  contain 
good  paintings.  Beyond  these  there 
is  little  of  importance. 

Bergamo  is  rich  in  association  as 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
father  of  Tasso,  of  the  musician 
Donizetti,  and  of  Rubini,  the  singer. 
It  is  said  also  that  the  clown  of 
English  pantomime  was  originally 
a  satirical  representation  of  the 
people  of  this  district,  and  Shake- 
speare, in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  speaks  of  "  a  Bergamasc 
dance"  as  a  rude  performance  of 
buffoonery. 

Bbescia  (Hotel :  Albergo  Beale 
della  Bosta),  population  41,000,  is  a 
town  interesting  from  its  historical 
associations,  but  otherwise  not 
greatly  so.  It  was  celebrated  for 
the  bravery  of  its  people,  and  was 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  war 
with  France,  at  the  time  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  has  many  churches, 
some  of  them  fine,  in  one  of  which, 
S.  Afra,  are  two  pictures,  respec- 
tively by  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese, 
of  the  "  Woman  taken  in  Adultery," 
and  the  martyrdom  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  town  has  also  good 
libraries  and  a  museum.  Notice 
also  the  Torre  del'  Orologia,  and  the 
Torre  della  Palata.  The  former  has 
a  large  dial,  which  marks  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  hours 
are  struck  by  two  brazen  figures. 

The   antiquities   of  Brescia   add 
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much  to  its  interest.  In  1820,  while 
excavations  were  being  made,  a  fine 
temple  of  white  marble,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  was  discovered, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Hercules  in  the  year  72.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Roman  and  other  antiquities. 
Many  portions  are  quite  perfect.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Victory  was  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  is 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  being  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  interesting  in  Italy. 
It  has  a  beautiful  chapel,  and  many 
very  elegant  monuments,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  cypresses. 

Leaving  Brescia  we  see  Monte 
Chiaro  on  the  right,  and  soon  after- 
wards reach  Lonato,  beyond  which 
we  obtain  the  first  view  of  the  Lago 
di  Grarda,  and,  crossing  a  viaduct, 
arrive  at 

Desenzano  (Hotel  :  Albergo 
Be  ale),  population  4,500,  situated 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
island  of  Sermione  is  covered  with 
groves  of  olives.  It  contains  an  old 
castle,  a  church  adorned  with  fres- 
coes, and  some  Roman  remains. 
The  lake  is  chiefly  notable  as  being 
the  largest  in  Italy;  it  is  over  35 
miles  long,  is  7  miles  wide,  and  in 
its  deepest  part  measures  1,900  feet. 
Near  this  place  is  the  battle-field 
of  Solferino,  where  Napoleon  III. 
defeated  the  Austrians  on  24th  June, 
1859. 

We  next  reach  the  fortified  town 
of  Peschiera,  and  passing  Castel 
Nuovo  and  Somma  Campagna,  ar- 
rive at  Vebona  [Hotel:  *Boyal  des 
Deux  Tours),  population  62,000. 
This  city  has  a  most  magnificent 
appearance,  being  finely  built, 
and  most  favourably  situated 
on  the  Adige,  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  the  two  parts  of  the 
town  being  joined  by  four  splendid 
bridges.  In  point  of  association,  it 
veils  to  none,  for  here  were  born  the 
Latin  poet  Catullus,  the  historian 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Pliny  the  elder, 
Vitruvius  the    architect,    Scaliger, 


and  the  painter,  Paul  Veronese. 
Here,  too,  lived  those  Montagues 
and  Capulets,  of  whom  Shakespeare 
has  told  us ;  and  here  lies  his  beau- 
tiful Juliet.  One  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  Verona  is  the  Amphi- 
theatre, the  most  perfect  existing 
specimen  of  Roman  architecture; 
it  presents  a  most  imposing  sight, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  is  the  largest 
edifice  of  its  kind.  The  interior 
has  suffered  but  little,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
hard  nature  of  the  stone  of  which 
it  is  built.  In  1184  the  outer  cir- 
cuit was  badly  damaged  by  an 
earthquake.  There  were  formerly 
72  arches,  but  only  four  now  remain. 
The  height  of  the  building,  when 
perfect,  must  have  been  over  120 
feet.  It  is  an  ellipse;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer 
wall  510  feet  and  412 ;  those  of 
the  arena,  250  and  147.  The 
corridors,  stairs,  and  benches  are 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  formerly  had  40  succes- 
sive tiers  of  granite  seats,  each  row 
being  1^  feet  high,  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  the  whole  number  ac- 
commodating 22,000  persons.  Titus 
and  Trojan  have  both  been  named 
as  the  builders  of  this  amphitheatre, 
but  the  fact  remains  unsettled ;  we 
may  probably  refer  it  to  the  period 
between  the  years  81  and  117.  It  was 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and 
sports  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
sometimes  as  an  arena  for  judicial 
combats.  At  a  later  period  a  bull- 
fight in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  then  at  Verona,  was 
exhibited  here.  In  still  more 
modern  times  the  Pope  gave  his 
benediction  here  to  a  large  assem- 
blage as  he  was  passing  through  the 
city. 

There  are  other  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  Verona  deserving  men- 
tion, particularly  the  ancient  double 
gateway  of  marble,  built  under  G-al- 
lienus,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
Each  arch  is  ornamented  by  Corin- 
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much  to  its  interest.  In  1820,  while 
excavations  were  being  made,  a  fine 
temple  of  white  marble,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  was  discovered, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Hercules  in  the  year  72.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Roman  and  other  antiquities. 
Many  portions  are  quite  perfect.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Victory  was  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  is 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  being  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  interesting  in  Italy. 
It  has  a  beautiful  chapel,  and  many 
very  elegant  monuments,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  cypresses. 

Leaving  Brescia  we  see  Monte 
Chiaro  on  the  right,  and  soon  after- 
wards reach  Lonato,  beyond  which 
we  obtain  the  first  view  of  the  Lago 
di  Grarda,  and,  crossing  a  viaduct, 
arrive  at 

Desenzano  (Hotel  :  Albergo 
Be  ale),  population  4,500,  situated 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
island  of  Sermione  is  covered  with 
groves  of  olives.  It  contains  an  old 
castle,  a  church  adorned  with  fres- 
coes, and  some  Roman  remains. 
The  lake  is  chiefly  notable  as  being 
the  largest  in  Italy;  it  is  over  35 
miles  long,  is  7  miles  wide,  and  in 
its  deepest  part  measures  1,900  feet. 
Near  this  place  is  the  battle-field 
of  Solferino,  where  Napoleon  III. 
defeated  the  Austrians  on  24th  June, 
1859. 

We  uext  reach  the  fortified  town 
of  Peschiera,  and  passing  Castel 
Nuovo  and  Somma  Campagna,  ar- 
rive at  Verona  (Hotel :  *Boyal  des 
Deux  Tours),  population  62,000. 
This  city  has  a  most  magnificent 
appearance,  being  finely  built, 
and  most  favourably  situated 
on  the  Adige,  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  the  two  parts  of  the 
town  being  joined  by  four  splendid 
bridges.  In  point  of  association,  it 
veils  to  none,  for  here  were  born  the 
Latin  poet  Catullus,  the  historian 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Pliny  the  elder, 
Vitruvius  the    architect,    Scaliger, 


and  the  painter,  Paul  Veronese. 
Here,  too,  lived  those  Montagues 
and  Capulets,  of  whom  Shakespeare 
has  told  us ;  and  here  lies  his  beau- 
tiful Juliet.  One  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  Verona  is  the  Amphi- 
theatre, the  most  perfect  existing 
specimen  of  Roman  architecture; 
it  presents  a  most  imposing  sight, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  is  the  largest 
edifice  of  its  kind.  The  interior 
has  suffered  but  little,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
hard  nature  of  the  stone  of  which 
it  is  built.  In  1184  the  outer  cir- 
cuit was  badly  damaged  by  an 
earthquake.  There  were  formerly 
72  arches,  but  only  four  now  remain. 
The  height  of  the  building,  when 
perfect,  must  have  been  over  120 
feet.  It  is  an  ellipse;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer 
wall  510  feet  and  412;  those  of 
the  arena,  250  and  147.  The 
corridors,  stairs,  and  benches  are 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  formerly  had  40  succes- 
sive tiers  of  granite  seats,  each  row 
being  1|  feet  high,  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  the  whole  number  ac- 
commodating 22,000  persons.  Titus 
and  Trojan  have  both  been  named 
as  the  builders  of  this  amphitheatre, 
but  the  fact  remains  unsettled ;  we 
may  probably  refer  it  to  the  period 
between  the  years  81  and  117.  It  was 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and 
sports  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
sometimes  as  an  arena  for  judicial 
combats.  At  a  later  period  a  bull- 
fight in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  then  at  Verona,  was 
exhibited  here.  In  still  more 
modern  times  the  Pope  gave  his 
benediction  here  to  a  large  assem- 
blage as  he  was  passing  through  the 
city. 

There  are  other  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  Verona  deserving  men- 
tion, particularly  the  ancient  double 
gateway  of  marble,  built  under  Gal- 
lienus,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
Each  arch  is  ornamented  by  Corin- 
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thian  columns.  It  has  been  stand- 
ing 1,600  years. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  are 
of  early  origin,  and  are  attributed 
to  Charlemagne.  During  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  they  have 
been  strengthened  and  remodelled, 
and  accommodation  provided  for  a 
garrison  of  20,000  men.  It  is  a  first- 
class  fortress,  and  one  of  the  famous 
Quadrilateral. 

In  the  Piazza  Bra  are  the  old 
Town  Hall,  now  a  barrack,  the 
Teatro  Filarmonico  and  the  Museo 
Lapidario,  the  latter  containing  a 
good  collection  of  Eoman  statuary, 
bas-reliefs,  &c.  In  the  Piazza  dei 
Signori  stands  the  Palazzo  del  Con- 
siglio,orHall  of  Council.  Itisahand- 
some  building,  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  statues  of  distinguished 
natives,  ancient  and  modern.  There 
are  some  other  fine  palaces  in  the 
square,  mostly  from  the  designs  of 
San  Micheli,  and  a  campanile  300 
feet  high.  In  the  centre  is  a  statue 
of  Dante.  Adj  oining  the  Piazza  dei 
Signori  is  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  or 
vegetable  market,  formerly  the  Fo- 
rum. A  fountain  stands  in  the  centre, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  King 
Berengarius  in  the  tenth  century. 
At  one  end  is  the  old  Maffei  Palace. 
There  is  also  a  clock-tower  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  a  pillar 
consisting  of  a  single  block  of 
marble,  on  which  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark  once  stood.  Here  also  is  the 
Casa  dei  Mercanti,  or  Exchange, 
built  in  1301.  In  a  churchyard  ad- 
joining the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
I'Antica,  near  the  Piazza  dei  Sig- 
nori, are  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri, 
seigniors  of  Verona,  curiotis  ex- 
amples of  Mediaeval  sculpture.  The 
tomb  of  Can  Grande  I.  forms  a  kind 
of  vestibule  to  the  church.  The 
most  striking  are  those  -of  Mastino 
II.,  who  died  in  1351,  and  his  son, 
Can  Signorio  ;  that  at  the  corner  of 
the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  Mastino 
ordered  to  be  prepared  during  his 
lifetime  for  the  reception  of  his  re- 
mains ;  so,  in  imitation  of  his 
father,  did    Can    Signorio,  whose 


monument  was  finished  in  1375,  a 
year  before  the  death  of  its  princely 
occupant.  For  500  years  these  tombs 
have  remained  uninjured  in  the 
public  thoroughfare. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Maria  Matri- 
colare  is  a  Gothic  building  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  facade 
and  choir  are  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, some  say,  of  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  In  the  porch,  which 
is  supported  by  columns,  of  which 
those  in  front  rest  on  griffins,  stand 
the  statues  of  that  monarch's  re- 
nowned paladins,  Roland  and  Oli- 
ver. Over  one  of  the  altars  is  an 
Assumption,  by  Titian,  which  was 
amongst  the  spoils  recovered  from 
France  in  1815.  The  font  is  30  feet 
in  circumference,  and  carved  from 
a  single  block  of  marble.  Many  of 
the  other  churches,  of  which  there 
are  forty,  contain  fine  paintings, 
sculpttvres,  and  monuments.  Those 
best  deserving  of  a  visit  are  Sant' 
Eufemia,  Santa  Elena,  Sant' Anas- 
tasia,  San  Bernardino,  San  Fermo 
Maggiore,  San  Giovanni,  San  Ze- 
none,  Santa  Maria  in  Organo,  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala,  San  Stefano,  SS. 
Nazaro  e  Celso,  and  San  Tomaso 
Cantuariense.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Orfanotrofio,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Adige,  south  of  the  Piazza  Bra,  is 
shown  a  sarcophagus  of  Verona 
marble,  which  is  called  the  Tomb  of 
Juliet.  A  chink  is  contrived  for  the 
admission  of  air,  a  kind  of  socket 
for  the  reception  of  a  torch,  and  a 
reserved  space  in  the  part  for  the 
head.  Juliet  died  in  1303,  in  the 
reign  of  Barthelemo  della  Scala, 
Shakespeare's  Escalus.  The  rival 
families,  whose  dissension  caused 
the  unhappiness  of  the  lovers,  were 
styled  in  their  native  tongue,  the 
Montecchi  and  the  Capulletti.  The 
Capulletti  Palace  is  still  pointed 
out  in  Verona,  in  the  street  S.  Se- 
bastiano. 

The  early  history  of  Verona  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  determining  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged.  Under 
the  Eoman  empire  it  became  one  of 
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the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Constantine  took  it 
by  assault  in  312 ;  Stilicho  defeated 
the  Goths  here  in  402,  and  it  after- 
wards came  under  the  dominion  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
In  1405  it  became  a  voluntary  appa- 
nage of  Venice.  Passing  Caldiero, 
noted  for  its  ancient  mineral  springs, 
and  San  Bonifazio,  we  skirt  Monte 
Berici,  and  arrive  at 

Vicenza  (Hotels  :  de  la  Ville,  Le 
Due  Buole),  population  36,000. 
Vicenza  stands  at  the  junction 
■of  the  rivers  Eetrone  and  Bacchig- 
lione,  which  are  crossed  by  eight 
bridges;  one  of  these,  consisting 
of  a  single  arch,  is  ascribed  to 
the  great  Palladio.  In  the  Piazza 
■dei  Signori  will  be  observed  two 
pillars,  erected  by  the  Venetians  in 
imitation  of  those  in  the  Piazzo  di 
San  Marco  at  Venice,  and  a  cam- 
panile 270  feet  high.  The  Palazzo 
Sella  Bagione  is  a  fine  building, 
with  two  tiers  of  galleries ;  the 
lower  being  Doric,  the  upper  Ionic. 
It  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
work  of  Palladio,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  place.  Several  of  the  palaces 
merit  attention. 

The  Duomo  is  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture, built  in  1467.  Some  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  held  here.  The  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  contains  some  interest- 
ing monuments.  The  church  of 
La  Santa  Corona  has  some  fine  paint- 
ings, and  richly  sculptured  tombs, 
and  the  original  resting-place  of 
Palladio.  The  Theatre,  begun  by 
Palladio  and  finished  by  his  son,  is 
a  fine  building.  The  Museum,  in 
the  Palazzo  Chiericati,  contains  a 
good  collection  of  pictures  and  en- 
gravings, a  collection  of  natural 
history,  another  of  coins,  sculp- 
tures, &c.  Here  is  Veronese's  "  Sup- 
per of  S.  Gregory,"  showing  sad 
signs  of  its  treatment  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1848.  A  long  series  of 
arcades  leads  up  to  the  sanctuary 
on  the  Monte  Berico,  erected  in 
1420.  The  church  contains  some 
good  paintings.    At  the  foot  of  the 


mountain  is  the  Botunda  Capra,  or 
Palladio's  Villa,  now  almost  in 
ruins. 

Padua  (Hotels  :  La  Stella  d'Oro, 
Aquila  d'Oro),  population  55,000. 
This  is  the  oldest  city  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  by  Virgil  to  Antenor. 
In  1274  a  marble  sarcophagus 
was  discovered  by  some  workmen 
while  digging  the  foundations 
of  a  hospital ;  it  contained  a 
skeleton  holding  a  sword,  'which 
bore  an  inscription,  supposed  to 
identify  the  tomb  as  that  of  An- 
tenor. It  was  removed  to  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  since  de- 
stroyed. It  now  stands  beneath  a 
canopy  of  brick,  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Delegazione  Provin- 
ciale,  near  the  bridge  of  San  Lo- 
renzo. 

Padua  was  sacked  by  Alaric  and 
Attila,  restored  by  Charlemagne, 
and  united  to  Venice  in  1405. 

One  of  the  most  interesting- 
buildings  is  the  Palazzo  della 
Municipalita  (1172-1219),  extending 
along  one  side  of  the  market  place. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  on 
the  plan  of  a  palace  in  India, 
the  architect,  an  Augustine  friar, 
having  copied  one  which  he  had 
seen  whilst  engaged  as  a  mis- 
sionary. The  great  hall  is  267  feet 
long,  89  wide,  and  the  same  in 
height.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
paintings,  in  319  compartments. 
At  one  end  is  the  monument  of 
Livy,  also  the  busts  of  Lucrezia 
Dandi  and  Pietro  d'Abano.  Ob- 
serve the  horse,  modelled  byDona- 
tello.  The  public  archives  com- 
prise some  ancient  documents.  The 
picture  gallery,  in  this  palace, 
contains  several  good  paintings. 
In  other  parts  of  the  building  are 
a  museum  and  the  Municipal 
Library,  of  10,000  volumes.  _  The 
Cathedral  deserves  no  particular 
mention.  The  church  of  Sant 
Antonio,  built  in  1231,  is  rather 
Oriental  in  appearance  and  has  eight 
cupolas.  The  western  front  has 
three  pointed  arches,  with  a  niche 
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containing  a  statue  of  the  saint; 
above  it  is  a  portico  of  pointed 
arches,  surmounted  by  a  turret. 
There  are  two  beautiful  octagonal 
bell  towers.  The  form  of  the  church 
is  a  Latin  cross.  It  is  280  feet  long, 
and  138  feet  wide  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  transepts,  and  116 
feet  high.  In  the  north  transept  is 
the  chapel  of  the  saint.  It  is  illu- 
minated day  and  night  with  golden 
lamps  and  silver  candlesticks  and 
candelabra,  and  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs.  It  was  begun  in  1500,  and 
finished  in  1553.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Felix,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church,  has  several  frescoes,  but 
much  spoilt  by  stupid  restorers. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  altar  is  a 
magnificent  bronze  candelabrum. 
The  church  contains  several  hand- 
some tombs.  There  are  some  fine 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  San 
Giorgio,  and  Santa  Giustina  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  by  Veronese ; 
the  building  is  of  various  dates, 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  formerly 
called  the  Prato  della  Valle,  is  the 
public  promenade ;  it  is  a  large 
oval  space,  surrounded  by  statues 
of  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
Padua,  and  others  who  studied  at 
its  University  ;  amongst  other 
monuments  are  those  of  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  Galileo,  and  Gustavus  of 
Sweden.  Within  the  space  called 
the  Arena,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Eoman  amphitheatre,  is  the 
beautiful  chapel  of  the  Annunziata, 
built  and  decorated  in  1306  by 
Giotto.  The  churches  of  Santa 
Sofia,  San  Michele,  San  Gaetano, 
Santa  Maria  in  Vanzo,  and  II 
Carmine  are  worth  a  visit.  The 
University  was  celebrated  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century — espe- 
cially as  a  school  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. It  is  still  famous  for  the 
latter  faculty.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Harvey,  and  Evelyn  were  students 
here,  and  Galileo  was  one  of  the 
professors.  The  Palace  of  the  Uni- 
versity, called  II  Bo  (the  Ox),  from 
he  sign,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the 


inn  which  formerly  occupied  its 
site,  has  a  very  handsome  court, 
adorned  with  armorial  bearings. 
Here  is  the  statue  of  Elena  Cornaro, 
one  of  the  most  learned  women  of 
her  day,  who  died  unmarried  at 
the  age  of  48.  There  is  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  natural  history; 
and  a  collection  of  bronzes,  &c. 
Padua  has  a  beautiful  botanic  gar- 
den— the  oldest  in  Europe — and  a 
public  library  of  100,000  volumes 
and  15,000  manuscripts. 

Twenty -three  miles  from  Padua  is 
Venice  {Hotels  :  Beau  Bivage,  New 
York,  Baroesi),  population  118,172, 
which  is  built  upon  three  large 
and  111  small  islands  surrounded 
by  the  lagoon  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  lagoon  is  protected  from 
the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow  sand- 
bank, extending  south-west  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Piave  to  that 
of  the  Adige,  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  islands  by  narrow  sea 
passages,  four  in  number.  The 
chief  of  these  entrances  is  the  Porto 
di  Lido,  through  which  all  the  great 
merchantmen  of  the  republic  passed 
direct  into  the  city,  and  which  is 
still  frequented  by  steamers  except 
in  stormy  weather,  when  they 
occasionally  use  the  deeper  channel 
of  the  Porto  di  Malamocco,  between 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  and 
that  of  Lido.  Between  this  sand- 
bank and  the  mainland,  which  is 
five  miles  distant,  is  the  lagoon — a 
sheet  of  shallow  water,  only  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  light  draught, 
except  where  channels  have  been 
artificially  maintained.  In  some 
places  islets  have,  by  the  action  of 
currents  and  otherwise,  become 
firm  enough  for  building  purposes. 

The  principal  island  is  called 
Isola  de  Bialto  (Island  of  the  Deep 
Stream).  The  islands,  which  in 
many  places  are  little  more  than 
sand-banks,  do  not  afford  good 
foundations,  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  is  built  on  artificial  founda- 
tions of  piles  or  stone. 
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The  Canalazzo,  or  Grand  Canal, 
winds  through  the  city  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  varies  from  100  to  180 
feet  in  width,  and  is  intersected  by 
146  smaller  ones,  over  which  there 
are  306  bridges,  which  are  very  steep, 
intended  only  for  foot  passengers, 
with  steps  on  both  sides.  The  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  Bialto,  from 
which  a  splendid  view  may  be 
gained ;  it  was  bu  It  by  Antonio  da 
Ponte  in  1591.  It  spans  the  Grand 
Canal  in  three  divisions  of  89  feet 
altogether,  and  is  noted  both  for  its 
beauty  and  historical  interest.  It 
is  24  feet  in  height.  These  canals, 
crossed  by  bridges,  form  the  streets 
of  Venice,  gondolas  forming  the 
principal  means  of  intercourse.  The 
gondola  takes  the  place  of  coaches, 
as  carriage  and  even  horseback 
riding  is  out  of  the  question  here, 
the  streets  being  not  usually  over 
4  or  5  feet  in  width,  excepting  the 
Merceria,  which  is  12  to  20  feet 
across;  but  walking  is  disagreeable, 
even  there,  from  the  bad  paving. 
The  gondola  is  the  mode  of  con- 
veyance; it  is  rapid,  comfortable, 
and  cheap,  and  will  carry  from  two 
to  three  persons.  Gondolas  are 
long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  painted 
black,  according  to  a  law  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  centre  is  a 
cabin  nicely  built,  with  windows, 
blinds,  cushions,  &c;  those  owned 
by  families  are  much  more  richly 
decorated,  and  the  more  modern 
Barca,  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  is 
preferred  by  many  on  that  account. 
One  gondolier  is  generally  con- 
sidered sufficient,  and  the  price  is 
then  five  francs  per  day,  out  ten 
francs  for  two  rowers.  The  most 
healthy  and  pleasant  portion  of 
Venice  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 

The  chief  place  in  the  city  is  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  an  oblong  of  600 
feet  by  300.  Here  are  the  Doge's 
Palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Orologio,  or  Clock  Tower,  and  the 
Campanile, besides  many  fine  private 
palaces.  On  one  side,  beside  the 
sea,  stand  two  magnificent  granite 


columns,  one  supporting  the  figure 
of  St.  Theodore,  the  original  patron 
of  the  republic,  and  the  other  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  who  now 
supplants  him.  Here  was  the  old 
place  of  public  execution. 

The  old  Cathedral  was  S.  Pietro 
di  Castello,  a  church  of  little  in- 
terest on  the  east  of  the  city.  The 
present  Byzantine  basilica  of  San 
Marco  was  converted  into  a  cathe- 
dral in  1807  ;  it  was  previously  the 
Ducal  Chapel  founded  by  the  Doge 
Giustiniani  Participazio  in  829.  In 
consequence  of  his  death  it  was  left 
unfinished ;  his  heirs  finished  it, 
and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration of  976.  In  977  the  present 
edifice  was  founded  by  Pietro  Or- 
seolo  I.,  the  successor  of  Candiano, 
whose  life  terminated  at  the  time 
of  the  conflagration.  It  was  not 
completed  until  the  reign  of  Do- 
minico  Contarini,  1043.  In  1071 
the  Doge  Domenico  Salva  added 
many  ornaments,  especially  mo- 
saics. The  area  of  these  last  amounts 
to  40,000  square  feet.  The  nave  is 
243  feet  long,  the  transept  200 ;  the 
centre  dome  is  92  feet  in  height, 
and  the  other  four  81  feet  each.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross :  width  of  the  front  171  feet, 
height  73.  Over  600  marble  pillars 
support  the  decorations  inside  and 
outside  of  this  building  ;  they  were 
brought  from  Greece.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  facade  are  five  arched 
doorways,  each  adorned  with  a 
double  row  of  columns;  over  the 
principal  portal,  in  the  gallery  of 
marble,  are  the  famous  Bronze 
Horses,  probably  executed  by  a 
Boman  artist  in  the  time  of  Nero , 
for  that  tyrant's  arch.  They  were 
taken  by  Constantine  to  Constanti- 
nople, from  whence  they  were  re- 
moved, in  1206,  by  the  Venetians, 
when  they  plundered  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  empire;  they  crowned 
the  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
in  Paris,  from  1797  to  1815,  when 
they  were  restored.  In  the  outer 
walls  are  inserted  tablets  of  ancient 
sculpture  of  different  nations  and 
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ages ;  one  on  the  north  side  repre*- 
sents  Proserpine  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  dragons,  and  holding  in 
either  hand  a  torch.  In  the  corner 
near  the  Ducal  Palace  is  a  group  of 
four  figures  in  porphyry,  the  origin 
of  which  is  unknown.  Five  large 
mosaics  are  placed  over  the  door- 
ways ;  the  first  on  the  right  is  a  de- 
sign by  Pietro  Vecchio,  executed  in 
1660,  representing  the  body  of  St. 
Mark  being  embarked  at  Alexan- 
dria. Beside  it  is  another  of  the- 
disembarkation.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment occupies  the  centre;  a  design 
dated  1728,  representing  the  Vene- 
tian magistrates  venerating  the 
body  of  St.  Mark,  and  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  occupy  the 
left.  Above  these  are  four  other 
mosaics,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  De- 
scent into  Hades,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Ascension.  By  the  cen- 
tral portal  are  three  slabs  of  red- 
dish marble,  indicating  the  spot 
where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
were  reconciled  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1177.  The  vaulting  and  many  parts 
of  the  wall  are  covered  with  rich 
mosaics  and  marbles;  the  columns 
are  of  verd-antique  and  porphyry; 
the  pavement  is  composed  of.  mar- 
ble, agate,  jasper,  &c,  and  is  rather 
uneven  in  places  from  having 
settled.  Over  the  centre  door  is  a 
mosaic  representing  St.  Mark  in 
pontifical  robes,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
eleventh  century;  the  Crucifixion 
opposite,  by  the  brothers  Zuccati; 
they  a]  so  executed  the  Eight  Pro- 
phets, the  Four  Evangelists,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the 
Annunciation.  The  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Zeno,  died  1501,  from  the 
design  of  Alessandro  Leopardi,  is 
situated  in  the  Zeno  Chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  vestibule.  In  the 
north  corridor  is  a  bas-relief  of 
Christ  deserted  by  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  monument  of  the 
Doge  Marino  Morosini.  A  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  of  St.  Mark  is  over 


the  central  door;  by  the  door,  on 
the  right,  is  the  basin  for  holy 
water,  of  porphyry,  supported  by  a 
Greek  altar.  Farther  on  to  the  right 
is  the  baptistery,  executed  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  the  granite  slab 
from  Mount  Tabor  forms  the  altar 
table,  and  beneath  is  a  stone  upon 
which  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have 
been  beheaded.  The  monument  of 
the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  who 
died  in  1354,  stands  against  the 
wall;  the  Gothic  tomb  was  erected 
to  the  Doge  Soranza.  The  high 
altar  is  supported  by  four  spiral 
marble  pillars ;  the  reredos,  which  . 
was  meant  for  the  frontal,  is  of  gold 
and  gems,  wrought  in  1105  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  only  uncovered 
at  great  festivals.  Beneath  he  the 
relics  of  St.  Mark;  and  behind  is  a 
smaller  altar,  the  columns  of  which 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Solo- 
mon's temple.  In  the  treasury,  are 
many  relics,  and  some  interesting 
antiquities,  which  can  only  be  seen 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

The  first  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  is  imposing.  The  ceil- 
ing is  almost  entirely  mosaic,  the 
gold  background  of  which  gives 
splendour  to  the  edifice.  The 
sacristan  will,  for  half  a  franc,  take 
the  visitor  all  round  the  church, 
inside  and  out. 

Opposite  St.  Mark's,  on  the  south- 
west, near  the  Piazzetta,  is  the  Cam- 
panile. It  was  begun  in  903,  and 
not  finished  till  1509,  and  is  320  feet 
high.  A  winding  stair  leads  to  the 
summit,  from  which  a  fine  view 
may  be  enjoyed.  The  bronze  doors 
of  the  vestibule,  orLoggi,  are  worthy 
of  inspection.  The  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sent the  fall  of  Helle,  and  Tethys 
and  Leander.  This  chamber  was 
formerly  the  waiting-room  of  the 
procurators,  who,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Council,  commanded 
the  guards. 

On  the  right,  coming  out  of  the 
Cathedral,  is  the  Torre  dell'  Orolo- 
gio,  designed  in  1494  by  Pietro 
Lombardo.  Having  been  struck 
by  lightning  in   1750,   it  was   re- 
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stored  five  years  later  by  Ferra- 
cina.  It  bears  a  large  clock,  and 
two  bronze  figures  which  strike  tbe 
hours.  One  of  the  sights  of  Venice 
is  the  flocking  of  the  pigeons  to  the 
Piazza,  to  be  fed,  when  the  hour  of 
two  strikes. 

The  Palace  of  the  Doges  (open 
daily  from  9  to  4)  was  originally 
founded  in  800,  and  has  been  five 
times  destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt 
in  a  style  of  greater  magnificence. 
The  west  side  facing  the  Piazzetta 
is  230  feet  long,  the  south  side  220 
feet.  The  present  building,  which- 
is  in  the  Moorish-Gothic  style,  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
it  was  built  by  Marino  Faliero  on 
the  site  of  the  older  building.  On 
the  west  and  south  sides  the  palace 
is  flanked  by  colonnades  of  107 
columns,  one  above  the  other,  36 
below  and  71  above.  The  upper 
mouldings  are  exceedingly  rich. 
Prom  between  the  two  red  marble 
columns  in  this  colonnade,  the  ninth 
and  tenth  from  the  great  door, 
sentences  of  death  were  read  during 
the  time  of  the  republic. 

Entering,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  spacious  court  around  which  the 
palace  is  built.  On  the  left,  high 
up,  is  the  window  of  Silvio  Pellico's 
prison.  In  the  centre  are  two 
cistern  openings  in  bronze.  Oppo- 
site the  giant's  staircase  are  statues, 
by  Antonio  Eizzo,  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  The  Giant's  Staircase,  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps  by  which  the 
palace  is  entered,  takes  its  name 
from  Sansovino's  colossal  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  which  adorn  ii. 
On  the  highest  landing  the  Doges 
were  formerly  crowned,  and  here 
the  ill-fated  Marino  Faliero  was 
beheaded  as  a  traitor,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1355. 

Left,  of  the  Giant's  Staircase,  a 
facade  of  two  stories  forms  a  side  of 
the  Corte  di  Senatori;  opposite  the 
top  is  an  inscription  commemorat- 
ing the  visit  of  Henry  III.  of 
France  to  Venice,  in  1573 ;  on  the 
left  of  the  Loggia,  by  which  three 
sides  of  the  court  are  surrounded, 


is  the  Scala  d'Oro,  or  great  stair- 
case. Here  guides  may  be  ob- 
tained for  a  fee  of  one  franc  a  head, 
but  they  are  not  really  needed. 
The  Stanze  degli  Avvogadori,  just 
beyond,  is  where  the  roll  of  Vene- 
tian aristocracy  was  preserved  in 
former  times.  A  second  flight  of 
stairs  leads  to  the  library ;  through 
the  door  on  the  left,  after  ascending 
the  stairs,  we  enter  the  rooms  on 
the  Molo  and  Piazzetta;  the  ante- 
chamber is  filled  with  books,  and 
leads  to  the  librarians'  rooms, 
wherein  are  kept  10,000  choice 
MSS.  and  many  fine  miniatures. 
It  contains  also  the  first  book 
printed  in  Venice,  "  Cicero  ad 
Familiaris,"  1469 ;  the  will  of  Marco 
Polo,  1373 ;  and  many  other  curio- 
sities. The  opposite  door  leads 
into  the  Sala  delMaggior  Consiglio, 
where  the  nobles,  whose  names 
were  in  the  "Libro  d'Oro,"  once 
used  to  hold  counsel.  The  hall, 
154  feet  long,  75  feet  broad,  and  45 
feet  high,  is  magnificent.  It  was 
painted  by  Tintoretto,  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  Bellini.  It  is  now 
the  Bibliotheca  di  San  Marco,  and 
is  open  from  9  until  4  every  day 
(except  festivals),  including  Sun- 
days ;  but  for  the  inspection  of  the 
library  and  the  coins  a  special 
order  is  required.  The  paintings 
which  adorn  this  hall  are  among 
the  earliest  specimens  of  oil  paint- 
ings on  canvas. 

At  the  east  end  is  Tintoretto's 
magnificent  painting  of  "  Paradise." 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  oil 
painting  in  the  world,  being  84  feet 
in  width  and  33g  feet  in  height. 
Other  pictures  are  the  "  Embassa- 
dors meeting  Frederick  II.  atPavia, 
praying  to  him  for  restoration  of 
peace  to  Italy  and  the  Church;" 
the  "  Conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  in 
1204;"  the  "  Naval  Battle  at  Istria," 
when  the  Imperial  fleet  was  de- 
feated, and  Otho,  the  emperor's  son, 
taken  prisoner;  "Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  secreted  in  the  Con- 
vent of  La  Carita,  when  escaping 
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from  Frederick  II.,  in  1177; "  "  The 
Pope  presenting  the  lighted  taper 
to  the  Doge ;"  "  The  Doge  departing 
from  Venice,  and  receiving  the 
blessing  of  the  Pope;"  "  The  Em- 
peror submitting  to  the  Pope;" 
"Alexis  Comnenus,  son  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, imploring  the  Venetians  to 
aid  him  in  his  father's  behalf; "  the 
"  Return  of  the  Doge  Contarino, 
after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chioggia  in  1378; "  Paul 
Veronese's  painting  of  "Venice 
Crowned,"  near  the  great  picture 
of  "  Paradise,"  &c. 

Around  the  cornice  are  portraits 
of  seventy-two  Doges,  by  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  other  famous  artists. 
The  line  is  broken  in  one  place, 
where,  instead  of  a  picture,  hangs  a 
black  curtain,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  words,  "  Hie  locus  est 
Marini  Falieri  decapitati  pro  crimi- 
nibus." 

The  next  room  is  the  Hall  of 
Scrutiny,  in  which  the  Venetian 
Council  were  elected;  it  contains 
Palma  Giovine's  "Last  Judgment," 
and  some  damaged  works  by  Tin- 
toretto. 

Returning  to  the  vestibule,  we 
enter  by  a  door  on  the  left  the 
Archaeological  Museum,  occupying 
the  apartments  of  the  Doges,  and 
containing  some  ancient  sculptures 
in  marble. 

On  the  upper  story  is  the  Sala 
della  Bussola,  formerly  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
By  the  door  is  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  formerly  decorated  by  a  lion's 
head,  into  the  mouth  of  which 
secret  denunciations  were  thrown. 
The  next  room  is  the  Sala  del  Con- 
siglio  dei  Dieci.  Among  othej 
paintings  is  a  fine  one  on  the  ceil- 
ing, by  Paul  Veronese.  Next  is  the 
Sala  delle  Quatro  Porte,  so  called 
from  its  doors,  designed  by  Palladio 
in  1575.  Among  other  paintings  in 
this  room  is  that  of  the  "  Doge  Ant. 
Grimani  kneeling  before  Religion," 
by  Titian.  The  Sala  del  Senato 
contains  two  pictures  by  Tintoretto. 


The  remaining  rooms  are  the  Sala 
del  Collegio  and  Sala  Anticollegio, 
in  both  of  which  are  paintings  by 
Paul  Veronese;  and  in  the  latter, 
Tintoretto's  masterpiece,  the 
"  Forge  of  Vulcan." 

From  the  landing-place  at  the 
entrance  to  the  apartments  a  stair- 
way leads  to  the  famous  Sotto 
Piombo,  or  "  under  the  leads,"  at 
the  top  of  the  palace.  They  were 
formerly  used  as  prisons. 

The  prisons,  in  the  lower  stories, 
are  shown  and  reached  by  intricate, 
gloomy  passages.  They  have  not 
been  used,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeeth  century. 

On  the  east  side  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  is  joined  to  the  prisons, 
(built  in  1587,  and  capable  of  holding 
400  persons)  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a 
double  passage-way.  Prisoners  were 
conducted  across  this  bridge  to  hear 
their  sentences,  and  from  thence  to 
their  doom,  hence  the  name.  All 
will  recall  Byron's  noble  lines. 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti 
occupies  the  assembly  hall  of  the  sup- 
pressed Scuola  della  Carita,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  iron  bridge.  Open 
on  ordinary  days  from  9  to  3,  on 
festivals  from  11  to  2.  A  small  fee 
is  expected. 

The  most  celebrated  paintings  are 
the  "  Assumption,"  and  "  St.  John 
in  the  Desert,"  by  Titian.  The  last 
picture  of  this  great  master,  on 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  "  Entombment,"  is 
in  the  same  hall  with  the  "  Assump- 
tion." Titian,  who  was  a  native  of 
Cadore,  near  Venice,  died  at  the  age 
of  99  years.  The  paintings  in  the 
gallery  are  almost  all  the  works  of 
Venetian  masters.  There  are  no 
less  than  one-and-twenty  rooms. 

Among  the  other  interesting  build- 
ings are  the  venerable  Gothic  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  de  Frari, 
built  by  Nicola  Pisano  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  filled  with  monu- 
ments, among  which  the  gorgeous 
marble  tomb  erected  by  the  Em- 
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peror  Ferdinand  I.  above  the  grave 
of  Titian  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. The  clrureh  is  in  the  pointed 
style,  and  is  supported  by  twelve 
columns. 

The  majestic  church  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  remarkable  for 
its  fine  stained  glass,  begun  1240, 
completed  1430 ;  this  was  the  burial 
church  of  the  Doges,  and  ranks  next 
to  St.  Mark's.  The  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  sumptuous  style  not 
uncommon  in  churches  of  this  order; 
the  church  of  II  Santissimo  Beden- 
tore,  on  the  Giudecca,  built  as  a 
thank  offering  after  the  staying  of 
the  plague  in  1576,  and  considered  to 
be  tne  finest  of  Palladio's  structures ; 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  S.  Sebastiano,  with  the  tomb 
of  Veronese,  and  S.  Maria  del  Orto, 
where  Tintoretto  is  buried,  should 
be  visited.  There  are  more  than  80 
others.  The  churches  generally 
close  at  1  p.m. 

Starting  from  the  landing-place 
of  St.  Mark,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  going  west,  a 
number  of  palaces  are  passed. 
Amongst  those  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion are,  on  the  right,  P.  Treves 
Emo  containing  Canova's  statues  of 
Hector  and  Ajax,  Casa  Ferro,  tradi- 
tionally the  house  of  Desdemona; 
the  P.  Corner  della  Ca  Grande,  a 
magnificeut  structure  by  Sansovino, 
1532;  on  the  left,  the  P.  Manzoni 
Augarani,  remarkable  for  its  beauti- 
ful design,  but  sadly  dilapidated ;  on 
the  right,  the  P.  GiustinianLolin;  on 
the  left  the  P.  Kezzonico,  a  stately 
edifice  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
on  the  right,  the  P.Morolin,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Moro  family,  which 
gave  one  Doge  to  the  republic, 
Christoforo  Moro,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Othello  of  Shakespeare; 
on  .the  left,  P.  Giustiniani;  P. 
Foscari,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Doge  Foscari;  P.  Balbi,  a  favourite 
subject  with  painters;  on  the  right, 
P.  Mocenigo,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Byron  in  1818  (here  he  wrote  the 
first  cantos  of  Don  Juan  and  other 
poems);  P.  Corner-Spinelli,  a  fine 


edifice,  the  property  of  Madame 
Taglioni;  on  the  left,  P.  Pisani  and 
P.Barbarigo,  the  former  a  beautiful 
building,  the  later  noted  as  once  the 
home  of  Titian;  on  the  right,  P. 
Benzon,  the  residence  of  Byron, 
Moore,  Canova,  and  Fennimore 
Cooper ;  P.  Grimani,  now  the  post- 
office;  P.  Dandolo,  the  residence  of 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
Enrico  Dandolo ;  La  Ca  Doro,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Venice ;  on 
the  left,  P.  Pesaro,  the  apartments 
in  which  are  superb ;  on  the  right, 
P.  Vendramin-Calergi,  belonging  to 
the  Comte  de  Chambord ;  on  the 
left,  Fondaco  del  Turchi,  recently 
restored,  and  P.  Correr,  with  a  fine 
picture  gallery.  At  the  south-west 
end  of  the  city  are  the  Public  Gar- 
dens laid  out  by  the  first  Napoleon, 
on  the  site  of  several  demolished 
monasteries.  They  are  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  classes. 

The  fifth  bridge  which  crosses  the 
canal  leads  to  the  Arsenal,  which 
ocoupies  an  island  nearly  three 
miles  round ;  it  is  defended  by  lofty 
walls.  In  front  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  guarded  by  two  towers,  are 
four  lions  brought  from  the  Piraeus 
— the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  stands 
over  the  gateway.  Among  the  de- 
partments of  the  Arsenal  is  a  fine 
rope-house,  1,000  feet  long.  Placed 
in  the  armoury  is  a  monument  by 
Canova,  representing  Fame  crown- 
ing the  Venetian  Admiral,  Angelo 
Emo.  The  armoury  contains  old 
Venetian  helmets  and  shields ; 
cross-bows  ;  quivers  full  of  arrows ; 
the  complete  suit  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  ;  spring-pistols,  &c. ;  also 
a  model  of  the  Bucentaur,  or  State 
Galley,  used  at  the  wedding  of  the 
Doge  with  the  Adriatic.  TheDogana 
del  Mare  is  situated  on  the  point  of 
land  which  divides  the  Grand  Canal 
from  the  Giudecca. 

La  Fenice  is  the  principal  theatre, 
and  capable  of  holding  2, 500  persons. 
There  are  several  others,  but  not 
very  remarkable  ones. 

The  -charitable  institutions  are 
numerous.    There  is  an  asylum  in 
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which  700  poor  people  are  lodged, 
an  institution  for  335  orphan  chil- 
dren, hospital  to  accommodate  1,000 
patients,  house  of  education  for  90 
girls,  a  foundling  hospital,  &c. 

The  Cemetery  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Murano.  The  expenses 
of  burial  for  the  poor  are  paid  by 
Government. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice  are 
tolerably  extensive.  The  Glass 
Works,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Murano,  employing  about  400  hands, 
deserves  a  visit.  It  is  here  that  the 
lovely  Salviatiware  is  made.  From 
the  absence  of  competition,  the 
manufactures  of  Venice  have  for 
the  most  part  been  more  remark- 
able for  quality  than  for  quantity. 
In  1830  the  city  was  made  a  free 
port,  and  most  of  the  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens  are  now  admitted 
free  of  duty.  A  considerable  trade 
is  also  carried  on  with  different  parts 
of  Greece.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  trade  of  Venice  is,  however, 
still  carried  on  through  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels  that  pass  every  day 
between  the  two  cities.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Venice  get  their 
living  by  fishing  adjacent.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  fishing  boats,  there 
are  about  30,000  tons  of  shipping, 
of  which  a  large  proportion  is  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Venice  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  She 
commanded  the  whole  Levantine 
trade,  and  had  gradually  brought 
into  subjugation  all  but  a  few  of 
the  more  hardy  among  the  Italian 
Republics ;  but  after  that  date  her 
splendour  slowly  waned.  The  Por- 
tuguese, in  1498,  discovered  the 
route  by  sea  to  the  E  ast  Indies,  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Ve- 
netians lost  their  commercewith  that 
country  by  Alexandria.  The  Turks, 
who  had  taken  Constantinople, 
gradually  wrested  from  the  Vene- 
tians all  their  possessions  in  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Morea,  and  also 
Albania  and  Negroponte;  and  though 
the  danger  which  threatened   the 


Republic  in  1508,  by  the  league  of 
Cambray,  was  averted  by  skilful 
negotiations,  the  intermediate  war 
had  done  great  damage.  The 
Turks  took  Cyprus  in  1571,  and 
Candia  in  1669.  The  Morea  was 
reconquered  in  1687,  but  was  again 
given  up  at  the  peace  of  Passa- 
rowitz  in  1718 ;  the  Republic,  how- 
ever, kept  Corfu  and  Dalmatia. 

From  this  date  Venice  ceased  to 
take  any  part  in  the  great  affairs  of 
Europe.  By  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio,  the  whole  territory  on  one 
side  of  the  ,  Adige,  with  Dalmatia 
and  Cattaro,  was  given  to  Austria; 
that  on  the  other  side  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
which,  in  1805,  obtained  also  Aus- 
trian Venice  and  Dalmatia,  but 
without  the  Ionian  Islands.  In 
1814,  Venice  and  its  territories  were 
again  declared  Austrian,  and  re- 
mained so  until  1848,  when  the 
revolt  under  Manin  took  place; 
The  Austrians,  however,  got  the 
better  of  the  city  after  a  siege  of 
fifteen  months,  and  held  their  own 
until  1866,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Austria  in  her 
wars  with  Prussia  and  Italy,  the  , 
city  and  province  were  ceded  to 
Napoleon  III.,  under  whose  aus- 
pices they  were  united  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  art,  in  arms,  in  commerce, 
alike,  Venice  has  memories  of  the 
sublimest  nature,  and  is  specially 
interesting  as  having  been  the  most 
fruitful  school  of  Italian  painting, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Tintoretto, 
the  greatest  of  that  school. 


Route  6. 

MILAN  TO  FLORENCE. 

gKjg^N  departure  from  Milan  we 
£fW}\\.  Pass  through  a  marshy  dis- 
IjW  trict,  growing  maize  and 
ff\\|>Y  rice.  Passing  Rogoredo, 
<<5 T7"3P  Melegnano,andTavazzano, 
where  the  ground  is  serried  with 
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cuttings  for  drainiBg  purposes,  we 
reach 

Lodi  (Hotels  :  II  Sole,  VEuro^d)^ 
population  18,150,  situated  on  the 
Adda,  and  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  storming  of  the  bridge  over 
that  river  by  Napoleon,  on  the 
10th  May,  1796.  The  Duomo  is  in 
the  Lombard  stjde.  The  columns 
of  the  porch  rest  upon  griffins, 
and  inside  is  an  old  bas-relief  of 
the  "Last  Supper."  The  church 
of  the  Incoronata,  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  erected  by  Bra- 
in ante  in  1476.  The  district  is 
famed  for  the  cheeses  called  Par- 
mesan. Passing  Secugnano,  Casal- 
pusterlengo,  Codagno,  and  S.  Ste- 
fano,  we  reach 

Piacenza  (Hotels :  Croce  Bianca, 
d' Italia),  population  39,318.  The 
Piazza  de'  Cavalli  contains  the 
bronze  equestrian  statues  of  Ales- 
sandro  and  Ranuccio  Farnese, 
erected  1620,  and  executed  by 
Mocchi.  Here  also  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Comune,  built  in  1281,  with  a 
fine  colonnade.  The  Duomo,  in  a 
street  leading  out  of  this  square,  is 
in  the  Romanesque-Lombard  style, 
and  dates  from  1132.  The  crypt 
has  100  columns.  The  Campanile 
is  a  brick  tower,  about  200  feet  high. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  rich 
in  statues,  wood  carvings,  bas- 
reliefs,  frescoes,  and  paintings,  by 
Guercino,  Caracci,  and  others. 

The  churches  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Campagna,  San  Sisto,  and 
Sant'  Antonio  also  contain  good 
pictures. 

The  Palazzo  Farnese,  in  the  nor- 
thern quarter  of  the  town,  was 
never  finished,  and  is  now  a  bar- 
rack. It  was  begun  on  a  splendid 
scale  by  Vignola— 1507  to.1573. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  place  are  the  Instituto  Gaz- 
zola  and  the  Ospedale  Grande. 

Leaving  Piacenza,  the  line  follows 
the  Roman  road  of  Lepidus,  passes 
S.  Lazaro,  crosses  the  rivers  Nure 
and  Arda,  and  by  Firenzuola  and 
Alseno  arrives  at  Borgo  SanDonino, 
where    is    an    ancient   cathedral. 


Then  by  Castel  Guelfo,  with  its 
ruined  castle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we,  crossing  the  Taro  on  a 
bridge  of  20  arches,  arrive  at 

Pabma  (Hotels :  della  Croce,  de 
la  Foste),  a  town  of  47,067  inhabi- 
tants, formerly  a  Roman  colony.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  Guelphs.  The  Duomo  is  in  the 
Romanesque-Lombard  style ;  the 
great  door  in  the  facade  is  adorned 
with  two  huge  lions  in  red  marble, 
one  holding  down  a  bull,  the  other 
a  serpent,  and  with  allegorical 
sculptures.  The  interior  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  and  with  some  good  paint- 
ings, especially  an  Assumption  by 
Correggio.  The  crypt  is  supported 
by  28  marble  columns.  It  contains 
some  good  sculptures  and  frescoes. 
The  baptistery  is  of  white  marble, 
discoloured  by  age ;  it  is  octagonal 
and  ornamented  with  tiers  of 
columns  and  richly  sculptured  por- 
tals. The  vault  has  24  windows 
the  walls  between  them  being  fres- 
coed. The  stalls  are  finely  inlaid. 
The  convent  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Evangelista,  erected  in  1510 
br  Zaccagui,  contains  some  frescoes 
by  Corregio.  The  churches  of  the 
Madonna  della  Steccata  and  San 
Lodovico  are  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures and  frescoes.  The  former  is 
considered  the  finest  church  in 
Parma  architecturally.  The  Pa- 
lazzo Farnese  contains  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  consisting  principally 
of  the  gallery  of  paintings,  600  in 
number,  among  which  are  works  of 
Raphael,  Correggio,  Murillo,  and 
the  Caracci.  Here  is  also  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  a  library  con- 
taining 80,000  volumes  and  4,000 
MSS.  It  is  open  free  every  day. 
The  Palazzo  del  Giardino,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  has  many 
frescoes,  chiefly  of  mythological 
subjects,  and  portraits  of  members 
of  the  principal  families  of  Parma. 
The  Ducal  Garden,  laid  out  on  the 
site  of  the  old  fortifications,  is  open 
to  the  public. 

There  are  some  mineral  springs 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are 
great  places  of  resort  in  the  summer. 
Leaving  Parma,  by  way  of  S.  Ilario, 
we  presently  reach  Eeggio,  a  town  of 
21,174  inhabitants,  renowned  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ariosto,  in  1474.  His 
house  is  still  shown.  The  Duomo, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains 
several  fine  sculptures  and  de- 
menti's tomb.  There  are  some 
handsome  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
Madonna  della  Chiara,  and  in  the 
Basilica  of  San  Prospero.  Eeggio 
has  a  public  library  and  a  museum 
containing  the  natural  history  col- 
lection of  the  celebrated  Spallan- 
zani,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place. 

Modena  {Hotels:  Albergo  Beale, 
San  Marco)  is  a  fortified  town 
of  32,247  inhabitants,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  duchy,  now 
embodied  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  Panaro 
and  Secchia.  The  sights  of  Mo- 
dena will  hardly  compensate  the 
traveller  for  stopping  there.  The 
thief  building  is  the  Ducal  Palace, 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
former  size  of  the  state.  The 
apartments  are  magnificent,  and 
once  held  many  fine  works  of  art. 
It  has,  however,  been  recently  con- 
verted into  a  military  school,  and 
the  pictures  removed  to  Turin. 
The  library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  numerous  manuscripts,  among 
others  one  of  Dante,  with  minia- 
tures of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  gardens  are  fine,  and  now  form 
the  public  promenade.  The  cathe- 
dral dates  back  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  was  built  by  Lanfranco, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Countess 
Mathilde.  It  is  a  low,  heavy  build- 
ing, but  has  a  certain  sombre 
grandeur. 

The  Campanile,  or  La  G-hirlan- 
dina,  was  erected  in  1224;  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  Italy,  measuring 
345  feet.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
bronze  garland  on  the  summit  of 
the  weathercock.  It  is  slightly  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  leaning  toward 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 


The  Museo  Lapidario  contains 
Egyptian  sarcophagi,  ancient  in- 
scriptions, and  other  relics. 

Bologna  (Hotels:  Brun,  S.  Marco), 
population  89,850,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Italy,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Eeno,  Aposa,  and 
Savena.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Etruscans,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Felsina,  and  was  conquered  by 
theEomans  b.c.  190;  it  was  declared 
a  free  city  by  Charlemagne,  and 
rose  during  the  middle  ages  to  a 
height  of  importance  and  splendour. 

The  church  of  S.  Petronio  is  the 
largest  in  the  city.  It  was  begun, 
but  never  finished,  in  1390,  and  ia 
built  in  the  Tuscan- Gothic  style. 
Had  it  been  completed  according  to 
the  original  plans  of  Vicenzi,  it 
would  have  been  the  longest  in  the 
world,  viz.,  644  feet  (see  the  plans 
and  models  in  the  sacristy).  As  it 
is,  it  is  only  380  feet  long  and  156 
wide.  The  chapels  are  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  building; 
most  of  the  frescoes  have  been  very 
fine,  and  still  are,  though  now  much 
faded.  In  the  Capella  Bacciochi,  on 
the  left,  are  the  monuments  of  Elisa 
Bonaparte,  her  husband,  and  four 
children;  they  are  of  the  purest 
white  marble,  the  work  of  the  two 
Franzoni.  The  altar-piece  is  by 
Lorenzo  Costa,  the  Madonna  en- 
throned surrounded  by  saints. 
There  are  some  curious  frescoes  of 
1417  in  the  second  chapel  on  the 
right.  On  the  floor  is  the  meri- 
dional line  traced  by  the  astronomer 
Cassini  in  1652.  On  the  24th  day 
of  February,  1530,  Pope  Clement 
VII.  crowned  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  S.  Petronio.  This  was  the 
last  German  emperor  crowned  in 
Italy.  The  tourist  must  not  fail  to 
examine  the  bas-reliefs  by  Proporzia 
di  Eossi.  This  beautiful  and  extra- 
ordinary young  woman,  who  was  a 
brilliant  engraver,  sculptor,  musi- 
cian, and  painter,  was  attached  to 
a  young  man  named  Malvasia,  who 
for  a  long  time  was  indifferent  to 
her  love.    In  her  representation  of 
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Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  she 
carved  her  own  portrait  to  repre- 
sent the  latter,  and  the  figure  of 
Joseph  is  her  tinwilling  love. 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left 
holds  a  golden  safe  let  into  the  wall 
over  the  altar;  it  contains  the  head 
of  St.  Petronio,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  city. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  church 
of  S.  Dominic o,  formerly  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo,  founded  by  that  saint  in 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  born 
in  Castile,  in  1170,  and  was  founder 
of  the  order  of  monks  called  Domi- 
nicans ;  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
the  convent  attached  to  this  church, 
and  died  here  in  1221.  His  tomb  is 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  deco- 
rated with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
scenes  in  his  life,  by  pupils  of  Meola 
Pisano.  S.  Cecilia  and  S.  Jacopo 
Maggiore  are  also  fine  churches. 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
is  a  fine  fountain  by  Laureti;  the 
figure  of  Neptune  weighs  10  tons, 
and  cost  70,000  ducats.  Here  also 
are  the  Palazzo  Publico,  and  the 
Palazzo  del  Podesta,  large  buildings, 
but  containing  little  out  of  the  com- 
mon way. 

In  the  Academia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
near  the  University,  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  pictures.  The  building, 
which  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  college, 
is  open  from  9  to  3  ;  the  most  noted 
picture  is  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael. 

On  the  ground  floor  may  be  seen 
the  pictures  of  the  living  artists  of 


The  University,  established  in 
1119,  and  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
should  also  be  visited:  the  last- 
named  contains  a  library  of  100,000 
volumes.  It  is  open  daily  from 
9  to  3,  Sundays  excepted.  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  who  was  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1776,  was  formerly  librarian 
here.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he 
spoke  eighteen  languages  fluently, 
and  at  his  death  could  converse  in 
forty-two.  The  eighteen  rooms  in 
which  the  library  is  contained  are 
all  connected,  the  entire  length 
being   600  feet;   to  these   may  be 


added  four  more,  containing  Egyp- 
tian curiosities  and  relics  excavated 
at  the  Campo  Santo,  consisting  of 
perfect  skeletons  in  every  possible 
position,  one  belonging  to  a  giant 
seven  feet  high.  Most  of  them  are 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  uten- 
sils containing  food  were  found 
near  them,  in  a  perfect  state ; 
weapons  composed  of  stone  have 
also  been  dug  up.  The  excavations 
are  still  in  progress.  The  Etruscan 
vases  found  are  numerous,  and  of 
the  well-known  elegant  patterns. 

The  Campo  Santo  is  outside  the 
Porta  St.  Isaia,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  and  was  formerly  a 
Carthusian  monastery,  erected  in 
1335,  but  was  consecrated  to  its 
present  use  in  1801.  All  the  noble 
families  of  Bologna  have  monu- 
ments here,  many  of  which  are 
most  magnificent.  That  erected 
to  a  member  of  the  Pallavicini 
family  is  very  beautiful ;  also  that 
of  Letizia  Murat  Pepoli,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Murat,  who  died  here  in  1859, 
with  a  statue  of  her  father,  by  Vine. 
Vela. 

In  the  Piazza  near  the  church  of 
S.  Bartolommeo,  are  the  two  leaning 
towers  of  Asinelli  and  Garisenda, 
similar  to  that  at  Pisa.  A  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  royal  chateau 
of  St.  Michele  in  Bosco,  once  a 
monastery,  where  there  are  some 
fine  frescoes ;  also  to  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  di  San  Luca,  so  called 
from  an  ancient  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  said  to  have  been  painted 
by  St.  Luke. 

At' a  little  distance  from  Bologna 
we  cross  the  Reno,  and  keep  along 
its  left  bank  for  some  distance.  On 
an  island  near  to  this,  Octavian, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  completed  the 
Second  Triumvirate.  We  pass  Bor- 
go  Panigale,  Cadalecchio,  Sasso, 
Marzabotta,  and  arrive  at  Vergato. 
Here  we  pass  through  a  tunnel 
nearly  a  mile  long,  on  emerging 
from  which  we  catch  sight  of  Monte 
Ovolo  and  Monte  Vigese  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Reno.  The  river  is 
crossed,  and  the  train  passes 
2  L 
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through  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  and  reaches  La 
Porretta,  much  frequented  in  sum- 
mer for  its  baths  and  mineral 
springs.  Passing  through  a  hilly- 
region,  pierced  by  several  tunnels, 
one  of  which  is  2,980  yards  in 
length,  we  descend  by  a  series  of 
galleries,  and  reach 

Pistoja  (Hotels :  de  Londres, 
Posta),  population  12,000.  The  Pa- 
lazzo Pretorio  and  Palazzo  della 
Communita  are  fine  buildings,  both 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  adorned 
with  frescoes.  The  former  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
tribunal ;  in  a  room  of  the  latter  is 
shown  the  battle-axe  of  the  giant 
Grandonio,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
inthethirteenthcentury,andtohave 
been  15  feet  high !  The  Duomo  San 
Jacopo  contains  several  paintings 
and  sculptures.  It  was  rather  badly 
restored  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
is  adorned  jwith  frescoes  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  Campanile,  originally 
a  fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre 
del  Podesta,  was  converted  to  its 
present  purposes  by  Giovanni  Pi- 
sano,  and  adorned  with  three  tiers 
of  arches  and  a  lofty  spire.  The 
Baptistery,  opposite  the  Cathedral, 
is  octagonal,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  an  outside  pulpit.  The 
font  is  older  than  the  building  itself. 
The  exterior  is  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  the  doorways  are  orna- 
mented with  sculptures.  "Worthy 
of  mention  also  are  the  churches 
of  S.  Andrea,  San  Domenico,  San 
Bartolommeo,  San  Francesco  al 
Prato,  San  Giovanni  Evangelista, 
Santa  Maria  della  Grazie,  Santa 
Maria  dell'  Umilta,  and  San  Paoli. 
The  Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  built-in 
1277,  contains  a  beautiful  frieze  of 
Delia  Robbia  ware,  representing 
works  of  mercy.  Pistoja  has  also 
two  valuable  libraries,  and  some 
collections  of  antiquities. 

Starting  once  more,  we  pass 
through  a  fertile  country  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  by  San  Piero,  to 
Prato.  This  place  is  prettily  situated 
on  the  Bisenzio,  and  is  a  centre  of 


industry,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
stopping  at.  The  making  of  straw 
plait  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
people,  and  the  bread  here  is  cele- 
brated for  its  excellence.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  in  the  German  style,  and 
decorated  by  Donatello  and  Luca 
della  Robbia,  In  the  Palazzo 
della  Comunita.  are  some  paintings 
by  Filippo  Lippi.  On  the  left,  as 
we  pass  Colenzano  and  approach 
Sesto,  is  a  villa  of  the  Marchess 
Ginori,  calledLaDoccia ;  adjoining 
it  is  aporcelain  manufactory.  It  is 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Morello, 
which  rises  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  intermediate  stations  are  Cas- 
tello  and  Rifredi,  after  which  comes 

Floeence  (Hotels  :  Boyal  de  la, 
Grande  Bretagne,  de  I'Europe,  Neiu 
York,  De  la  Paix,  De  la  Ville),  popu- 
lation (1873)  142,950.  Florence, 
formerly  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Arno,  which  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which 
varies  in  width  from  about  100  to 
150  yards.  In  shape  an  irregular 
pentagon,  the  city  is  surrounded 
by  walls  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  quite  well  adapted  to 
modern  warfare.  The  suburbs  are 
pleasant  and  populous,  and  all 
around  lies  a  fertile,  lovely  neigh- 
bourhood, encircled  by  sloping  hills, 
and  studded  with  villas,  vineyards, 
and  gardens.  Florence  and.  her 
environs,  viewed  from  the  heights 
of  Fiesole,  appear  but  one  city. 
The  city  is  a  delightful  residence  to 
foreigners — a  lovely  country,  and 
upon  the  whole  a  healthy  climate, 
though  the  bleak  spring  winds,  and 
the  heat  of  later  summer  render 
care  necessary  for  delicate  people. 
Added  to  the  natural  charms  of  the 
place,  much  is  owing  to  the  sources 
of  interest  possessed  by  the  city  in 
her  historical  monuments  and  col- 
lections of  art. 

The  city  contains  87  churches, 
and  innumerable  palaces,  and  is 
entered  by  nine  different  gates. 
The  Porta  alia  Croce  is  the  oldest, 
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and,  as  well  as  Porta  S.  Gallo,  is 
frescoed.  The  bridges  which  cross 
the  Arno  are  six  in  number,  besides 
two  suspension  bridges.  The  stone 
bridges  have  been  much  injured  at 
different  times  by  the  rising  of  the 
river,  and  some  of  them  carried 
away.  The  oldest  is  the  Ponte  alle 
Grazie,  built  in  1235.  There  are 
small  houses  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  its  great  solidity  has  withstood 
the  rushing  of  the  waters,  while  all 
the  others  have  been  several  times 
•destroyed.  This  was  the  scene,  in 
1283,  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
union.  The  next  is  the  Ponte 
"Vecchio,  built  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in 
1362,  lined  with  shops  on  either 
side,  which  are  mostly  used  by 
jewellers.  The  celebrated  Maso 
Finiguerra,  according  to  tradition, 
here  practised  his  rade.  Above  the 
.houses  runs  a  gallery  conneciing 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Uffizi 
with  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  Ponte  a 
Santa  Trinitata  is  a  substantial 
structure,  built  about  1567.  Formerly 
carriages  were  not  allowed  to  cross 
it,  the  authorities  thinking  it  too 
slender ;  but  it  has  proved  not  only 
beautiful,  but  strong.  Atthe  angles 
are  statues  representing  the  "  Four 
Seasons."  BartolommeoAmmanati 
was  the  architect.  The  Ponte  alia 
Carraja,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
being  mostly  used  for  carriages, 
has  several  times  been  destroyed; 
its  last  restoration  was  in  1559,  by 
Ammanati.  After  its  original  con- 
struction in  1218,  during  the  May- 
day celebration,  which  was  famous 
in  those  days,  an  invitation  was 
given  to  all  the  citizens  to  witness 
a  representation  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, which  was  to  take  place  on 
rafts  below  the  bridge.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  spectacle  first  inspired 
Dante's  "Inferno."  The  bridge  was 
filled,  and,  while  the  performers 
were  exhibiting  below,  it  gave  way, 
and  thousands  perished  in  the  flood. 
'  The  two  iron  suspension  bridges  are 
San  Ferdinando  and  San  Leopoldo. 
The  streets  of  Florence  are  well 
paved,  but  have  few  side  walks. 


The  chief  sight  of  the  city  is  the 
Duomo,  or  Cathedral  of  S.  Maria 
del  Fiore,  so  called  from  the  lily  in 
the  city  arms ;  the  foundations  were 
laid  in  1298  on  the  site  of  the  older 
church  of  S.  Eeparata.  The  Flo- 
rentines having  resolved  on  erect- 
ing a  monument  which  should  out- 
vie all  preceding  structures,  the 
design  was  entrusted  to  Arnolfo  di 
Cambio.  On  his  death,  Giotto 
superintended  the  works ;  but  he 
also  died  before  completing  his 
work;  his  facade  was  pulled  down 
in  1586,  and  never  rebuilt,  though 
of  late  years  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  doing  so.  Brunelleschi 
erected  the  grand  cupola,  so  much 
admired  by  Michael  Angelo  as  to 
have  served  him  as  the  model  for 
that  of  St.  Peters.  Its  height,  with 
the  lantern,  is  333  feet. 

Its  walls  are  encrusted  with  black 
and  white  marble,  audits  floors  are 
paved  with  the  same  material  of 
various  colours  ;  it  is  adorned,  both 
within  and  without,  with  statues, 
the  works  of  eminent  sculptors; 
and  its  paintings  are,  in  general, 
masterpieces  of  the  art.  Still,  from 
its  size,  the  comparative  absence  of 
decoration  at  first  strikes  coldly. 

The  cupola,  is  wider  than  either 
St.  Peter's  or  the  Pantheon  at 
Borne,  being  138  feet  in  diameter. 
The  length  of  the  church  is  522  feet ; 
its  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross,  388  feet ;  tran- 
sept, 325  feet  in  breadth  ;  width  of 
nave  and  aisles,  129  feet ;  height  of 
nave,  154  feet;  and  that  of  side 
aisles,  97  feet.  The  stained  glass 
windows,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  the  perfection  of  art.  The 
Duomo  contains  the  monuments  of 
its  two  principal  architects,  Giotto 
and  Brunelleschi;  the  bust  of  the 
latter  is  by  Buggiano,  one  of  his 
pupils;  that  of  Giotto,  by  Benedetto 
da  Majano.  In  the  centre  of  the 
tribune  observe  the  round  marble, 
placed  there  by  Toscanelli  in  1450. 
The  sun,  on  reaching  the  meridian, 
falls  full  on  this  through  a  hole  in 
the  lantern. 
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The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  ad- 
joining the  cathedral,  begun  in  1334 
by  Giotto,  rises  to  a  height  of  275 
feet.  It  is  square,  and  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Duomo.  Gaddi  com- 
pleted it,  and  it  has  been  restored 
in  the  present  century.  Giotto 
originally  intended  it  to  bear  a  spire 
of  100  feet;  but  this  was  never 
built.  The  view  from  the  top  is 
superb.  The  staircase  consists  of 
414  steps,  which  are  easy  of  ascent, 
and  the  fee  is  one  franc.  In  the 
tower  are  six  bells,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  La  Santa  Reparata, 
bears  the  Medici  arms.  The  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  by  Giotto,  Dona- 
tello,  and  others,  on  the  outside,  are 
of  the  highest  art.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  with  the  words  "  Sasso  di 
Dante "  (Dante's  seat),  on  which 
that  poet  used  to  sit  and  gaze  on 
the  cathedral. 

HBattisterio  di  San  Giovanni,  of 
black  and  white  marble,  was  built 
in  the  sixth  century,  on  the  site  of 
a  Temple  of  Mars..  It  was  formerly 
open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon 
at  Eome,  but  was  closed  with  a 
lantern  in  1550.  Until  1128  it  was 
the  cathedral,  and  was  completely 
surrounded  by  graves  up  to  the 
year  1293.  The  great  attractions  of 
the  baptistery  are  its  bronze  doors, 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  That  on  the  west 
was  closed  in  1200  to  make  room  for 
the  tribune ;  two  of  the  other  doors 
were  executed  by  Ghiberti,  and  one 
on  the  south  by  Andrea  Pisano. 
This  last  is  a  history  of  Jobn  the 
Baptist,  for  which  Giotto  gave  the 
design.  Its  completion  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Tuscany  by  a 
festival.  Ghiberti' s  doors  were,  how- 
ever, considered  superior,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  in  speaking  of  them, 
declared  them  worthy  of  being  the 
gates  of  Paradise.  The  subjects 
are — 1.  The  Creation  of  Man;  the 
Expulsion  from  Paradise ;  Noah 
after  the  Deluge ;  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham;  Esau  Selling  his  Birth- 
right ;  Joseph  and  his  Brothers ;  the 


Law  from  Mount  Sinai;  the  Wall's 
of  Jericho;  the  Battle  against  the 
Ammonites;  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
and  King  Solomon.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  ancient  mosaic.  The 
baptisms  of  the  city  are  still  per- 
formed in  this  church.  The  tomb 
of  Pope  John  XXIII. ,  who  was  de- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and  Otto  Colonna  elected  in  his 
stead,  is  a  noble  design,  right  of  the 
high  altar,  and  bears  the  papal  tiara 
over  the  armorial  shields.  The 
silver  altar  contains  325  lbs.,  the 
cross  141  lbs. 

The  church    of    Santa   Croce  is 
alluded  to  by  Byron  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  Childe  Harold  : 
"In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes    -which   make    it    holier;     dust 

which  is, 
Even  in  itself,  an  immortality, 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the 

past,  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos :    here 

repose 
Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his, 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here    Machiavelli's    earth    returned    to 
whence  it  rose." 

It  has  always  been  the  favourite 
burial-place  of  the  Florentines.  It 
was  begun  in  1294  on  the  site  of 
an  old  Franciscan  church,  from  de- 
signs by  Arnolfo  di  Canibio.  The 
facade  remained  incomplete  until 
the  present  century,  when  it  was 
consecrated  in  1863.  Its  length  is 
460  feet,  and  width  135.  Above  the 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis,  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  stands  the  sacred  mo- 
nogram placed  there  after  the 
plague  in  1437  by  St.  Bernardino  of 
Siena.  In  the  centre  of  the  church 
is  the  slab  tomb  of  John  Ketterich, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  sent  as  am- 
bassador from  Henry  V.  to  Pope 
Martin  V.,  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Florence.  The  princi- 
pal monuments  are  as  follows : — 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who 
lies  beneath;  three  statues  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Architecture 
appear  as  mourners.  His  bust,  by 
Lorenzi,  is  believed  to  be  a  correct 
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likeness.  The  position  was  selected 
by  the  artist  himself,  that  he  might 
see  from  his  tomb  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral,  the  delight  and  study  of 
his  mind;  Alfieri's  monument,  by 
Canova,  erected  at  the  private  ex- 
pense of  the  Countess  of  Albany; 
monument  to  Dante ;  monument  of 
Machiavelli;  also  of  Lanzi,  writer 
on  Italian  art  ;  Leonardo  Bruni, 
surnamed  Aretino;  Michele,  the 
botanist;  Nobili,  the  philosopher; 
Giovanni  Targoni,  the  naturalist; 
Carlotta  and  Julia  Bonaparte; 
Galileo;  Lami,  the  Florentine  his- 
torian, and  others.  The  tomb  of 
the  Polish  countess  Czartoryska  is 
a  fine  piece  of  workmanship.  In 
one  of  of  the  chapels  on  the  right 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
The  pulpit,  composed  of  white  and 
red  marble,  is  a  work  of  great  ex- 
cellence. But  the  great  glory  of 
the  church  is  its  paintings  by 
Giotto  and  Cimabue. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in 
the  piazza  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
other  principal  sacred  edifice.  Some 
parts  have  been  ascribed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  but  Brunelleschi  more  pro- 
bably deserves  the  credit  of  at  least 
the  main  design.  The  great  claims 
on  popular  attention  are  two  build- 
ings attached  to  it,  the  new  sacristy 
and  the  Medicean  Chapel.  The 
first  was  erected  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  is  decorated  with  seven  statues 
from  his  hand.  It  is  square,  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  contains 
the  celebrated  Medici  tombs.  Chief 
amongst  these  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Giuliano  de  Medici,  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, brother  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and 
younger  son  of  Lorenzo  il  Magni- 
fico,  who  died  in  1516.  Above  is 
the  figure  of  the  duke  in  a  sitting 
posture ;  over  his  tomb  are  the 
statues  of  Day  and  Night,  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Michael  Angelo.  Op- 
posite is  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  died 
in  1518,  represented  in  deep  medi- 
tation, hence  termed  "  II  Pensiero ;" 


beneath  is  his  tomb,  with  statues  of 
Twilight  and  Dawn,  also  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Opposite  the  altar  is  a 
Madonna  by  the  same  artist,  and 
statue  of  St.  Cosmo. 

The  chapel  of  the  Medicis  (open 
from  8  to  12  ;  fee,  50c.)  is  an  octa- 
gon, the  walls  of  which  are  posi- 
tively encrusted  with  precious 
stones.  The  designs  consist  of  the 
arms  of  the  Tuscan  towns,  in 
mosaic,  and  those  of  the  Medici 
family.  It  contains  the  sarcoj)hagi 
of  Duke  Ferdinand  II. ,  Cosimo  II. , 
Ferdinand  I.,  Francesco  I.,  and 
Cosimo  III.,  the  last  duke  but  one, 
who  died  in  1723.  This  chapel  is 
said  to  have  cost  ,£900,000. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, begun  in  1278,  and  finished 
in  1731,  has  not  many  fine  works 
in  it,  but  it  should  be  visited, 
as  it  contains  one  highly  famous 
picture,  viz.,  the  "  Madonna" 
of  Cimabue,  which  was  car- 
ried in  public  procession  by  the 
people,  who  thus  delighted  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  painter's 
genius.  Other  churches  which  may 
be  visited,  if  time  and  inclination 
agree,  are  the  Del  Carmine,  with 
frescoes  by  Masaccio  and  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  S.  Spirito,  which  has  an 
unusually  fine  campanile. 

The  visitor  will,  of  course,  make 
one  of  his  first  pilgrimages  to  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Art  in  the  Portico 
degli  Uffizi,  built  by  Vasari,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  gallery  is 
open  daily  from  9  to  3,  Sundays 
and  festivals  10  to  3 — admission 
free.  The  entry  is  by  the  second 
door  to  the  left,  under  the  portico, 
from  which  a  staircase  conducts  to 
the  second  floor.  Catalogues,  price 
3^  francs,  may  be  had  at  the  doors. 
The  gallery  consists  of  two  long 
corridors,  united  at  one  end  by  a 
shorter  one.  On  each  side  of  them 
stand  ancient  sarcophagi,  busts  of 
Roman  emperors,  and  statues. 

The  first  vestibule  contains  a 
bronze  statue  of  Mars,  another  of 
Silenus,  the  latter  bearing  the  in- 
fant Bacchus,  and  ten  busts  of  the 
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princes  of  the  house  of  Medici ;  the 
second  contains  a  horse  in  marble, 
two  quadrangular  columns,  on  one 
of  which  is  a  head  of  Cybele,  and  on 
the  other  a  bust  of  Jupiter;  the 
wild  boar  and  two  wolf-dogs,  all 
antiques.  On  passing  through  the 
vestibule,  we  enter  the  first  corri- 
dor, 500  feet  in  length,  the  ceilings 
of  which  are  adorned  with  mytho- 
logical paintings;  and  the  walls 
with  a  fine  series  of  534  portraits  of 
illustrious  characters,  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Among  the  busts  and 
statues  in  the  corridors  are  those 
of  Nero,  Otho,  Titus,  Antoninus 
Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Alexander 
Severus,  Caracalla,  a  fine  Venus, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  by 
Bandinelli. 

The  octagon  hall,  called  the  Tri- 
buna,  is  paved  with  coloured  mar- 
bles, and  contains  the  masterpieces 
of  sculpture  and  painting.  Here  is 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli, 
and  brought  here  in  1680.  When 
found  it  was  in  many  pieces.  The 
hands  are  modern.  Notice  also, 
the  Young  Apollo  ;  the  Grinder, 
supposed  to  be  an  assistant  in  the 
flaying  of  Marsyas ;  the  Wrestlers  ; 
and  the  Dancing  Faun,  restored  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  following  are 
the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  the 
Tribuna  : — No.  1,112,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Madonna  with  St.  John  and 
St.  Francis ;  1,113,  Guido  Reni, 
Virgin ;  1,117,  Titian,  Venus  ;  1,120, 
Raphael,  Portrait  of  a  Female ; 
1,122,  Pietro  Perugino,  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Sebastian;  1,123,  Raphael, 
the  Fornarina  ;  1,127,  Raphael, 
St.  John  in  the  Wilderness ;  1,129, 
Raphael,  Madonna,  del  Cardellino 
1,134,  Correggio,  Madonna;  1,135, 
Luini,  Herodias ;  1,139,  Michael 
Angelo,  Holy  Family;  1,141,  Al- 
bert Durer,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  In  the  other  apartments, 
the  names  of  which  are  in- 
scribed over  the  doors,  the  more 
noted  paintings  are :  In  the 
Tuscan    School  — 1.159,    Leonardo 


da  Vinci,  the  Head  of  Medusa; 
1,161,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  Nati- 
vity and  Circumcision;  1,268,  Fi- 
lippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Saints; 
1,279,  Sodoma,  St.  Sebastian ;  1,284, 
Jacopo  di  Pontormo,  Venus.  In 
the  Saloon  of  the  Old  Masters, 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Fra  Angelico,  and  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Luca  Signorella. 
In  the  Venetian  and  Lombard 
School — 1,064,  Canaletto,  Doges'" 
Palace,  Venice;  1,077,  same  painter, 
Grand  Canal,  Venice;  995,  Dosso 
Dossi,  Murder  of  the  Innocents; 
998,  Guido,  Madonna  with  Jesus 
and  John;  1,000,  Paul  Veronese, 
Madonna;  1,012,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Landscape;  1,031,  Caravaggio,  Head 
of  Medusa.  In  the  Dutch  School — 
922,  Rembrandt,  Interior ;  978,  Os- 
tade,  Man  with  Lantern ;  882,  Ruys- 
dale,  Landscape;  897,  Berkeyden, 
Cathedral  at  Haarlem.  Flemish  and 
German  Schools  —  812,  Rubens, 
Venus  and  Adonis;  786,  G.  Dow, 
Schoolmaster;  742,  D.  Teniers, 
senior,  Alchymist;  703,  Memling, 
Madonna.  In  the  French  Schools 
— 693,  Poussin,  Venus  and  Adonis; 
667,  Clouet,  Francis  I.  In  the  Ve- 
netian School,  two  saloons — 581,  G. 
Bellini,  Pieta;  594,  P.  Veronese, 
Esther;  597,  605,  Titian,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Urbino;  618,  Titian, 
Madonna ;  626,  Titian,  Flora ;  626, 
P.  Veronese,  Crucifixion.  A  corri- 
dor, as  already  mentioned,  extends 
from  the  Uffizi  Gallery  across  the 
Arno,  by  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  to  the 
Pitti  Palace.  It  contains  Etruscan 
urns  and  a  collection  of  original 
drawings  by  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo, Rubens,  Albert  Durer,  and 
others. 

Besides  the  apartments  already 
mentioned,  this  museum  contains 
various  cabinets  and  saloons  of  in- 
terest, all  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  chief  of  these  is  the 
Hall  of  Niobe,  in  which  are  the 
ancient  sculptures  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  were  for  a  long 
time  located  in  the  Villa  Medici,  and 
brought  to  Florence  in  1775.    They 
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were  found  in  1583,  .near  the  Porta 
S.  Paolo  at  Borne,  and  are  believed 
to  have  ornamented  a  temple  of 
Apollo.  Among  the  pictures  in  this 
room  are — Rubens,  Henry  IV.  at 
the  Battle  of  Ivry — his  Entry  into 
Paris  after  the  Battle  ;  and  Snyder's 
noted  Boar  Hunt.  Other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  gallery  are  medals, 
bronzes,  drawings,  and  engravings. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  National 
Library,  open  on  week  days  from  9 
till  5.  It  contains  200,000  books,  and 
8000  MSS.,  and  has  some  rare 
volumes. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  was  begun  by 
Luca  Pitti,  a  powerful  opponent  of 
the  Medici  family,  who  at  one  time 
exceeded  them  in  popularity;  but, 
owing  to  his  downfall,  was  never 
finished  in  his  lifetime.  The  first 
architect  employedwasBrunelleschi. 
The  building  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  Bartolomeo  Ammanati, 
by  whom  the  wings  were  added, 
and  the  court  completed,  in  which 
some  singular  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture may  be  observed.  The  lateral 
halls  were  added  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  chief  attraction  of 
this  palace  is  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  number  upwards  of  500, 
and  are  of  perhaps  greater  attraction 
than  those  contained  in  the  Uffizi. 
The  gallery  is  open  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  festival  days  and  Sundays) 
from  9  till  3 ;  Sundays  and  festivals, 
10  till  3 ;  Mondays,  12  till  3. 

Catalogues  will  be  found  in  each 
room.    Admission  free. 

Hall  of  the  Iliad.  The  ceiling  of 
this  hall  was  painted  by  Sabatelli. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  two  pictures  of 
the  Assumption;  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
the  Virgin  enthroned;  Scipione 
Gaetano, Portrait  of  Mary  de'Medici, 
Queen  of  France.  Visitors  were 
formerly  admitted  by  the  principal 
entrance  instead  of  that  to  the 
Boboli  Gardens;  as  the  beautiful 
frescoes  of  the  ceilings  of  the  five 
principal  halls  are  an  allegorical  re- 
presentation of  the  life  of  Cosimo 
I.,  it  will  be  advisable  first  to  look 
at  the  pictures  on  the  wal.s,  then, 


when  returning,  begin  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ceilings  with  the  Hall  of 
Venus. 

Hall  of  Saturn :  Here  Cosimo  is 
represented  as  being  in  mature  age, 
and  is  brought  to  Saturn  by  Mars 
and  Prudence  to  receive  the  crown 
offered  by  Glory  and  Eternity. 
Paintings :  Raphael,  Pope  Julius 
II. ;  Schiavone,  the  Death  of  Abel; 
Vandyke,  two  Portraits  of  Charles 
I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  his  queen  ; 
Raphael,  the  Madonna  del  Baldac- 
chino,  a  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Bib- 
biena,  and  a  Portrait  of  Tommaso 
Fedra  Inghirami ;  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Disputation  on  the  Trinity  ; 
Raphael,  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel ; 
Domenichino,  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Jupiter  :  Cosimo  led  into 
the  presence  of  Jupiter  by  Hercules 
and  Fortune.  Salvator  Rosa,  the 
Catiline  Conspiracy  ;  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  Three  Fates ;  Borgognone, 
a  Battle  Piece ;  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
St.  Marco  ;  Tintoretto,  Portrait 
of  Vincenzo  Zeno  ;  Paul  Veronese, 
the  Marys  at  our  Saviour's  Tomb. 

Hall  of  Mars  :  Cosimo's  success 
in  war.  Raphael,  the  Madonna 
della  Seggiola;  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Holy  Family;  Rubens,  Les  Suites 
de  la  Guerre  ;  Vandyke,  Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio  ;  .Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Joseph  and  Brethren ;  Guido, 
Rebecca  at  the  Well ;  Cristoforo 
Allori,  Judith  with  the  Head  of 
Holofernes  ;  Rubens,  Portraits  of 
Himself  and  Brother,  and  the  Phi- 
losophers Lrpsius  and  Grotius. 

Hall  of  Apollo:  Cosimo,  guided 
by  Virtue  and  Glory,  is  received  by 
the  Genius  of  Poetry  and  the  Fine 
Arts.  G.  da  Caspi,  Portrait  of 
Archbishop  Bartolini  Salimbeni  ; 
Palma  Vecchio,  Supper  atEmrnaus; 
Murillo,  Virgin  and.  Child;  Guer- 
cino,  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabi- 
tha  ;  Titian,  Portrait  of  Pietro 
Aretino  ;  Cristoforo  Allori  ;  the 
Hospitality  of  St.  Julian ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Descent  from  the  Cross; 
Raphael,  two  Portraits,  one  of  Mad- 
dalena  Strozzi  Doni,  the  other  of 
her  husband  Angelo,  painted  when 
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Raphael  was  but  22  years  of  age. 
These  paintings  -were  bought  for 
the  gallery  in  1826,  for  5,000  scudi, 
at  Avignon.  Baroccio,  Portrait  of 
Prince  Frederick  d'Urbino,  when  a 
child;  G-iulio  Eomano,  a  copy  of 
Baphael's  Madonna  della  Lucerfcola; 
Raphael,  Leo  X.,  with  two  Cardi- 
nals ;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  his  own 
Portrait ;  Titian,  a  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Venus  :  Cosimo  is  rescued 
from  Venus  by  Minerva,  and  con- 
ducted to  Hercules.  Tintoretto, 
Cupid  born  of  Venus  and  Vulcan; 
Salvator  Rosa,  two  Coast  Views ; 
Rubens,  two  Landscapes  ;  Rem- 
brandt, Portrait  of  an  Old  Man ; 
Beleverti,  Marsyas  ;  Cigoli,  St. 
Peter  walking  on  the  Waters  ;  Bas- 
sano,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine. 

Hall  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter: 
Here  are  some  beautiful  pictures  by 
some  of  the  best  men,  Tintoretto, 
Paris  Bordone,  Bronzino,  Veronese, 
Raphael,  Holbein,  and  others.  The 
Stufa,  or  Cabinet,  which  is  beauti- 
fully frescoed,  contains  two  bronze 
statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  by  Dupre', 
and  a  column  of  green  porphyry. 
The  other  halls  are  interesting,  such 
as  the  Hall  of  Ulysses,  with  its 
ceiling  representing  the  Greek 
hero's  return.  Here  are  two  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Titian.  The 
next  is  the  Hall  of  Prometheus, 
frescoed  by  Colignon.  In  the  centre 
of  this  room  is  a  magnificent 
mosaic  table  which  cost  £30,000 ; 
nearly  fifteen  years  were  taken  in 
completing  it.  It  was  made  at  the 
national  manufactory,  for  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  of  1851.  Next  is 
the  Galleria  Poccetti,  with  no  great 
points  of  value.  The  Treasury,  in 
the  second  court,  may  also  be  visi- 
ted between  9  and  3.,  for  half  a 
franc,  it  contains  some  works  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Immediately  behind  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  are  the  Boboli  Gardens,  about 
1\  mile  in  circumference,  having 
the  city  wall  for  their  boundary  on 
the  south,  and  extending  up  the 
hill.     They  are   open   on   Sundays 


and  Thursdays,  hut  visitors  can  see 
them  on  any  day  by  an  order  from 
the  prefect  of  the  palace.  They 
were  first  planned  in  1550,  under 
Cosmo  L,  by  Tribolo,  and  are  laid 
out  in  long  walks.  Magnificent 
laurels  and  cypresses  form  the  na- 
tural ornaments  of  these  gardens ; 
the  artificial  consist  of  terraces, 
statues,  and  vases,  including  four 
unfinished  figures  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  modelled  for  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  Notice  also  the  obelisk 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  brought  from 
Rome,  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune 
higher  up. 

The  Cascine  is  the  favourite 
promenade  of  Florence.  It  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  is 
reached  by  the  Lung'  Arno,  lying 
between  the  river  and  the  railway. 
It  abounds  in  charming  walks  and 
drives,  and  affords  many  beautiful 
points  of  view.  Close  by  are  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  with  a  good, 
though  small  collection. 

The  most  busy,  and  in  some  re- 
spects interesting  part  of  Florence 
is  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  Here 
stands  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  superior 
magistracy,  now  converted  into 
Government  offices,  with  a  lofty 
tower,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
touching  the  present  kingdom.  The 
great  saloon,  built  at  the  suggestion 
of  Savonarola,  is  169  feet  long,  by 
77  in  breadth.  In  the  rooms  above 
are  portraits  of  distinguished  natives 
of  Florence,  among  them  that  of 
Bianca  Capella,  the  notorious  Grand 
Duchess.  The  Piazza  contains  many 
effigies,  among  which  is  the  bronze 
equestrain  statute  of  Cosimo  I.,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna;  the  David,  by 
Michael  Angelo  (sculptured  at  the 
age  of  23),  is  on  the  left  of  the  door- 
way of  the  Palazzo.  On  the  right 
is  the  colossal  group  of  Hercules,  by 
his  rival  Bandinelli.  The  lion 
known  as  E  Marzocco  is  the  work  of 
Donatello.  The  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune, by  Ammanati,  also  adorns  the 
Piazza;    it  is   erected  on  the  site 
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where  the  Eeforrner  Savonarola  was 
burned.  The  Loggia  di  Lanzi,  or 
dell'  Oragna,  was  said  by  Michael 
Angelo  to  be  beyond  improvement. 
Under  it  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
sculpture,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  bronze  Perseus,  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini;  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
Judith  slaying  Holofernes,  by  Dona- 
tello ;  and  the  Dying  Patroclus  sup- 
ported by  Ajax.  Close  by  is  La 
Zecca  (the  Mint),  containing  a  col- 
lection of  early  and  recent  coins. 
Near  this  Piazza  are  the  two  mar- 
kets,theMercatoNuovoandMercato 
Vecchio. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Marco,  contains  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  paintings 
of  the  early  Tuscan  school,  as  well 
as  many  by  other  artists.  It  is 
open  daily,  except  on  Sundays, 
from  9  to  3. 

The  other  principal  buildings  are 
the  Egyptian  Museum,  the  Biblio- 
teca  Magliabecchiano,  Royal  Mo- 
saic Manufactory,  the  suppressed 
Monastery  of  S.  Marco,  where  Sa- 
vonarola's cell  is  shown,  and  the 
charitable  institutions.  In  the  same 
building  with  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum is  the  Cena,  or  Last  Supper, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  discovered 
here.  The  building  was  originally 
the  convent  of  San  Onofrio,  in 
1845. 

The  theatres  are  nine  in  number. 
La  Pergola,  under  the  management 
of  about  thirty  proprietors  of 
rank,  is  the  Grand  Opera  of 
Florence ;  it  is  a  fine  house,  and 
will  hold  about  2,500  persons.  The 
others  are  the  Teatro  del  Cocomero; 
Teatro  Nuovo;  Teatro  Leapoldo; 
Teatro  Goldoni,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dwel- 
lings in  Florence  is  the  house  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Palazzo  Buona- 
rotti,  not  far  from  S.  Croce,  open  to 
visitors  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
on  payment  of  a  nominal  fee ;  the 
statue  of  Buonarotti,  his  manu- 
scripts, sword,  canes,  and  a  portrait 
of  himself,   are  worth  seeing.    In 


the  chapel  is  a  small  figure  of  Christ, 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  many 
other  relics.  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
narotti, the  illustrious  Italian 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1474,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1564. 

It  would  be  absurd,  within  our 
limits,  to  attempt  a  history  of  this 
beautiful  and  noble  city.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century,  but  it 
is  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
that  its  palmy  days  date.  Constant 
struggles  for  power  amongst  the 
great  families  ended,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth,  in  the  attainment  of 
dominion  by  the  wealthy  mercantile 
race  of  the  Medici,  whose  history  is 
well  known  to  all.  This  family  be- 
came finally  extinct  in  1737  hj  the 
death  of  the  Grand  Duke  Giovanni 
Gaston,  and  Tuscany  became  the 
portion  of  Maria  Theresa.  Her  de- 
scendants occupied  the  sovereignty 
until  Napoleon  seized  Italy,  and 
after  his  downfall  again  ruled  with 
occasional  incidental  flights  from 
popular  indignation,  until  March, 
1860,  when  Tuscany,  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  became  a  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  union,  and  of  the 
general  change  of  affairs,  Florence 
soon  after  attained  the  dignity  of 
metropolis  of  Italy,  the  seat  of 
Government  being  removed  from 
Turin.  Among  the  illustrious  men 
it  has  produced  are  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio,  Guicciardini,  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  Galileo,  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benve- 
nuto Cellini,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Amerigo  Yespucci,  &c. 
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Eoute  7. 


FLORENCE  TO  VENICE,  BY 
BOLOGNA  AND  PADUA. 

(That  part  of  the  Route  "between 
Bologna  and  Florence  is  described 
in  Route  6;  that  part  between 
Padua  and  Venice,  in  Route  5.) 

^^wASSING  Bologna,  we  pass 
>JA|[@X  through  a  fertile  country, 
yJjM22f  and  leaving  the  stations  of 
^jgpy?  Corticella,  Castel  Mag- 
^^=>^  giore,  San  Giorgio,  S. 
Pietro,  Galliera,  and  Poggio  behind 
us,  traverse  a  flat  plain,  occupied 
by  rice  fields.  Crossing  the  Cavo 
Tassone  Canal,  we  arrive  in  rather 
less  than  two  hours  at 

Ferbaba  (Hotels:  La  Stella 
d'Oro,  dell'  Eurojpa),  population, 
35,000.  This  town  is  situated  in 
a  marshy  plain,  fruitful  but  un- 
healthy, in  the  delta  of  the  Po,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  main  branch 
of  that  river. 

It  is  a  large,  well-built  town, 
with  wide  and  regular  but  deserted- 
looking  streets;  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel. 

In  the  centre,  flanked  with  towers 
and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  is 
the  Palace,  once  the  residence  of 
the  dukes,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Papal  legate.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
Austria  till  1859,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Government  offices.  This 
is  the  scene  of  Byron's  "  Parisina." 
Ferrara,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the 
great  mart  of  Italy,  and  the  seat 
of  a  court  renowned  throughout 
Europe;  but,  though  retaining 
many  traces  of  its  former  grandeur, 
it  has  long  fallen  into  decay;  the 
staircases  of  many  of  its  palaces 
are  broken  and  weed-grown,  while 
others  are  without  either  doors  or 
windows. 

The  churches  are  numerous;  the 
principal  are  the  Cathedral,  which 
has  a  fine  front,  but  little  more  to 
recommend  it,  and  S.  Francesco, 
where  is  an  echo  that  will  answer 
sixteen  times. 


Ferrara  is  noticeable  as  being  the 
place  where  the  celebrated  Lucretia 
Borgia,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
breathed  her  last,  and  where  the 
poets,  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  the 
painters,  Lorenzo  Costa  and  Ben- 
venuto  Tisio,  lived.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  Palace,  mentioned 
already ;  the  Palazzo  Villa,  in  which 
are  many  celebrated  paintings, 
especially  some  by  Dosso  Dossi; 
the  Studio  Publico,  containing  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes  and  900 
MSS.,  and  the  house  of  Ariosto. 

From  Ferrara  the  route  lies  by 
Ponte  Lagoscuro,  chief  port  on  the 
lower  Po,  at  which  place  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  is  S.  Maria 
Maddalena,  formerly  the  Austrian 
custom  -  house.  Passing  Pairole, 
Polesella,  and  Aiqua,  we  reach 

Rovigo  [Hotels  :  La  Corona  Fer- 
rea,  Cajppa  d'  Oro),  population  about 
11,000;  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The 
Duomo  possesses  no  interest.  In 
the  Pizza  Maggiore  is  a  column 
upon  which  once  stood  the  Venetian 
lion.  In  Rovigo  also  are  two  lean- 
ing towers,  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned  at  Bologna. 

"We  still  pass  through  rich, 
marshy  country,  and  at  Stanghella 
cross  the  Gorzone  Canal.  Este, 
with  the  ancestral  palace  of  the 
House  of  Ferrara,  andMonselice  are 
left  behind,  and  we  come  to  Argua, 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Petrarch,  who 
died  here  in  1374,  and  lies  buried 
close  by  the  church;  his  house  is 
still  shown.  Argua  itself,  not  being 
on  the  line,  cannot  be  seen  in  pass- 
ing ;  those  who  wish  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  great  poet's  grave, 
should  stop  at  Battaglia,  the  next 
station  to  Monselice,  from  which  it 
is  distant  only  three  miles.  At  this 
place  are  famous  warm  springs,  the 
property  of  Countess  Wimpffen. 
From  here  to  Montegrotto  we  pass 
the  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Mo- 
dena,  called  Cattajo,  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  and  reach  Abano,  the 
birthplace  of  Livy,  the  historian; 
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and  skirting  the  Canale  diBattaglia, 
with  the  volcanic  Euganian  Hills 
on  our  left,  finally  arrive  at  Padua. 


Eoute  8. 

FLOEENCE    TO    PISA,   BY 
PISTOJA  AND  LUCCA. 

(For  that  part  of  the  Eoute  between 
Florence  andPistoja,  see  Eoute  6.) 

§N  arriving  at  Pistoja,  the 
train  runs  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Nievole, 
passing  Serravalle,  Pieve 
Nievole,  Monte  Catini,  a 
Borgo  a  Bugiano,  and  Pescia, 
noted  for  its  silk  and  paper  manu- 
factories. Next  come  Altopascio 
and  Porcari,  and  traversing  a  charm- 
ing plain  we  reach 

Lucca  (Hotels  :  Croce  di  Malta, 
L'Universo),  population  22,500.  It 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  Duchy 
of  the  same  name,  and  is  an 
old-fashioned,  comfortable-looking 
place,  with  fortifications,  some  in- 
teresting buildings,  and  several 
handsome  squares.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
it  was  the  only  Italian  seat  of  the 
silk  trade,  and  it  still  does  a  thriv- 
ing business  in  that  line. 

The  Duomo  S.  Martinio,  erected 
in  1060-70,  has  a  richly-sculptured 
facade,  by  Guidetto.  The  inte- 
rior, in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
contains  some  fine  paintings,  and 
some  particularly  hideous  modern 
stained  glass  windows.  The  arches 
are  round,  with  a  single  exception. 
The  candelabrum  at  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  chapels  weighs  24  lbs., 
and  is  of  solid  gold.  It  was  given 
in  1836  to  ward  off  the  cholera. 
Near  the  Duomo  is  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni,  a  basilica  of  the  8th 
century.  S.  Maria  della  Eosa  and 
S.  Frediano  deserve  a  visit. 

The  Palazzo  Publico  contains  a 
small,  but  choice  selection  of  paint- 
ings, most  of  them  modern. 


Twelve  miles  off  are  the  Baths- 
of  Lucca.  Omnibus  several  times 
a  day  in  2J  hours,  fare  3  francs. 
These,  which  are  much  frequented 
in  summer,  are  situated  in  a 
mountainous  district  to  the  north 
of  the  city;  they  enjoy,  in  the  hot 
season,  the  pleasantest  temperature 
of  any  part  of  Tuscany.  The  name 
is  given  to  three  or  four  adjoining 
villages.  The  best  hotels  are  at 
Ponte  a  Serraglio.  (Hotels :  Europa, 
Croce  di  Malta.  At  Bagno  alia 
Villa  are  the  Hotels  Pelicano  and 
Vittoria.) 

Visitors  will  here  find  all  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  frequented 
bathing-places.  The  neighbour- 
hood abounds  in  pleasant  drives. 

Leaving  Lucca,  we  pass  round  the 
beautiful  Monte  S.  Giuliano  to  Bipa- 
fratta,  thence  to  Eigoli,  to  Bagni  di 
San  Giuliano,  a  much  frequented 
bathing-place,  and  reach  Pisa.  (See 
Eoute  9.) 


Eoute  9. 

FLOEENCE  TO  LEGHOEN,  BY 
PISA. 

m^vEAVING  Florence,  at  the 
J^Th^vl  station  near  San  Maria 
^)Wt5  Novella,  we  pass  through 
ihL/^S  country  like  one  large  gar- 
*&{&^  den  to  San  Donnino  and 
Signa,  a  town  of  about  6,800  inhabi- 
tants, connected  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Arno  with  the  village  of  Lastra; 
these  two  places  are  the  principal 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  and  straw  plaiting,  for  which 
this  part  of  Italy  is  celebrated. 
We  now  cross  the  Ombrone,  pro- 
ceedthroughthe  defile  of  Gonfolina, 
cross  the  Arno,  and  pass  Monte 
Lupo  with  its  castle,  and  the  fortress 
of  Capraja,  opposite.  We  next 
cross  the  Pesa,  pass,  on  the  right, 
the  Villa  l'Ambrogiana,  built  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  reach  Empolt 
(Hotel:  Locanda  del  Sole),  popula- 
tion 7,000.  It  is  in  a  fertile  district 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno. 
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The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
upper  stories  of  the  houses  over- 
hang the  lower.  The  Collegiate 
Church,  built  in  1093,  was  restored 
in  1738.  It  contains  many  fine 
paintings  by  Giotto  and  others. 
The  Baptistery  adjoining  it  dates 
from  the  year  1447.  The  church 
of  San  Stefano  has  some  good 
frescoes.  In  the  great  square  stands 
a  fountain,  erected  in  1830. 

(A  line  branches  off  here  to  Siena 
and  Orvieto). 

After  leaving  Empoli,  we  see,  on 
the  hills  to  the  right,  the  lofty 
tower  in  the  town  of  San  Miniato 
dei  Tedeschi,  the  birthplace  of 
Francesco  Sforza.  The  town  had 
formerly  the  right  of  conferring  a 
patent  of  nobility. 

After  San  Pierino,  San  Romano, 
and  La  Rotta  comes  Pontedera, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  river  with  the  Bra. 
Here  the  diligence  road  to  Volterra 
branches  off.  We  pass  through 
a  richly- cultivated  tract  of  country 
by  Navacchio  to 

Pisa  (Hotels :  cle  Londres, 
Vittoria,  population  34,000.  Pisa 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded 
by  the  Apennines  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south  open  to  the  sea, 
and  on  account  of  its  quietness 
and  mild  climate  is  much  liked  by 
invalids  as  a  winter  residence. 

The  city  covers  an  enclosure  of 
near  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Arno  divides  it  into  two  parts ; 
the  quays  on  both  sides  are  wide, 
lined  with  stately  and  handsome 
edifices,  andunited  by  three  bridges, 
one  of  which  is  of  marble.  As  the 
stream  bends  a  little,  it  gives  a 
curve  to  the  streets  that  border  it, 
and  adds  so  much  to  the  effect  of 
the  perspective,  that  some  prefer 
the  Lung'  Arno  at  Pisa  to  that  at 
Blorence.  The  streets  are  wide, 
particularly  well  paved,  with  raised 
flags  for  the  foot  passengers,  and 
the  houses  are  lofty.  There  are 
nine  squares,  the  finest  of  which  are 
the  Piazzas  del  Duomo,  dei  Cava- 
lieri,  and  San  Caterina,  especially 


the  first,  which  contains  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  which  we  have  to 
speak.  The  palaces  also  are  not 
wanting  in  magnificence.  The 
finest  group  of  buildings  is  the 
Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Bel- 
fry, and  the  Cemetery.  These  fab- 
rics are  detached,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space,  and,  standing  well 
apart,  have  a  majestic  appearance. 

The  Duomo,  begun  in  1067,  to 
commemorate  a  naval  victory  near 
Palermo,  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  eleventh  century  architec- 
ture. It  is  a  basilica  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  is  292  feet  long 
by  107  feet  wide;  its  front  is  120  feet 
in  height ;  68  columns,  chiefly  an- 
tique Creek,  divide  the  aisles;  the 
cupola  is  supported  by  four  piers. 
The  appearance  of  the  exterior  is 
much  improved  by  the  white  marble 
platform,  with  steps,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  middle  one  of  the 
three  magnificent  bronze  doors, 
executed  from  designs  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  in  1602,  represents  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  from  her  birth. 
The  cupola  is  adorned  on  the  out- 
side with  a  number  of  columns, 
connectedby  arches,  and  the  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  crown.  In 
1596,  the  church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  choir,  suffered  from  fire,  the 
roof  of  the  nave  fell,  and  injured 
many  objects  of  interest.  The  only 
portion  of  the  original  pulpit,  the 
masterpiece  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa, 
that  was  saved,  were  the  statues 
that  now  decorate  the  present  one. 
The  mosaic  of  the  dome  was  de- 
signed by  Cunabrio;  the  twelve 
altars  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
carving  of  the  stalls  also  is  fine. 

The  chapel  of  SS.  Sacramento 
contains  an  altar  of  chased  silver 
work,  the  gift  of  Cosimo  III.,  and 
said  to  have  cost  36,000  crowns. 

The  high  altar  is  of  immense 
size,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  paintings  possess  much  merit. 
The  Madonna  dell'  Orcagna  is  kept 
locked,  and  can  be  seen  only  by 
special  permission.  It  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  very  old.    Here,  also, 
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are  some  of  the  best  works  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  the  chief  of  which 
is  his  St.  Agnes,  which  hangs  be- 
tween the  nave  and  cupola;  also  his 
last  painting  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  in  the  southern  transept. 
He  died  before  it  was  completed, 
and  Sagliana  finished  it.  On  either 
side  of  the  deans'  stalls  are  figures 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Catherine, 
and  St.  Margaret.  One  of  the  best 
paintings  is  of  the  Virgin  in  glory 
surrounded  by  saints  and  angels. 
Passignano's  Triumph  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs is  also  very  fine.  Above  the 
high  altar  is  Giovanni  di  Bologna's 
figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross. 
The  picture  behind  the  altar  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  is  by  Sodoma. 

There  are  but  few  tombs  now  re- 
maining in  the  Duomo,  most  of 
them  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
fire,  or  removed  to  the  Campo 
Santo.  In  the  urn  of  serpentine, 
near  the  altar,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Ranieri,  are  the  bones  of  St.  Ra- 
nieri,  the  patron  of  Pisa.  At  the 
end  of  the  nave  is  suspended  a  large 
bronze  lamp,  the  swinging  of  which 
is  said  to  have  first  stiggested  to 
Galileo  the  theory  of  the  pendulum; 
he  was  then  only  eighteen. 

The  Baptistery,  opposite  the  ca- 
thedral, is  a  circular  building,  150 
feet  in  diameter,  and  179  in  height, 
principally  of  marble,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  restored  in 
1856,  and  cone,  upon  which  is  the 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
whole  interior  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented. The  chief  feature,  how- 
ever, is  the  pulpit,  designed  by 
Nicolo  Pisano,  and  borne  by  seven 
columns.  During  Holy  Week  officers 
are  provided  to  preserve  it  from 
injury.  There  is  a  remarkable  echo 
in  the  Baptistery. 

The  Campanile,orLeaning  Tower, 
is  extraordinary,  not  so  much  for  its 
beauty  as  for  its  inclination  from 
the  perpendicular.  It  is  142  feet  in 
height,  consisting  of  eight  stories, 
with  outside  galleries  projecting 
about  seven  feet,  was  begun  in  1174, 
and  finished  in  1350.     The  top  story, 


overhanging  the  base  on  one  side 
about  12  feet,  is  perfectly  secure, 
the  centre  of  gravity  being  within 
the  base.  The  ascent  is  made  by 
295  steps,  and  the  view  from  the 
top  is  extensive  and  beautiful.  The 
six  bells  are  immensely  heavy  (the 
heaviest  weighs  six  tons),  and  are 
very  harmonious.  The  proportions 
of  the  tower  are  light  and  elegant ; 
it  probably  gained  its  present  ap- 
pearance from  a  settling  whilst  it 
was  being  built. 

The  Campo  Santo  was  founded  in 
1188  by  Archbishop  Ubaldo,  and 
may  be  seen  any  day  for  half  a  franc 
to  the  custodian ;  the  door  is  on  the 
left.  The  building  round  it  was 
begun  by  Government  command  in 
1278,  and  finished  in  1283  by  Gio- 
vanni Pisano.  It  is  415  feet  long, 
237  wide,  and  45  high.  Outside  are 
43  arcades,  resting  on  columns  and 
adorned  with  sculpture.  Inside  is 
a  wide  corridor,  with  62  windows, 
looking  on  to  a  grass  plot;  it  is 
painted  in  fresco  in  the  early  Tus- 
can style.  The  tombstones  form  the 
pavement.  The  Campo  Santo  is 
filled,  to  the  depth  of  9  feet,  with 
earth  brought  by  the  Pisans  from 
Mount  Calvary,  on  theirreturn  from 
the  third  crusade,  in  53  ships.  This 
earth  has  been  alleged  to  possess 
the  property  of  decomposing  ani- 
mal matter  in  the  space  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Simond,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  that  "bodies 
buried  in  it  are  said  to  be  safe  from 
decay."  No  doubt,  however,  the 
great  idea  was  that  the  Pisans 
might  rest  in  sacred  earth.  Ranged 
round  the  walls  are  a  number  of 
sarcophagi,  and  several  modern 
statues.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  the 
chain  of  the  ancient  harbour  of 
Pisa,  captured  by  the  Genoese  in 
1362;  this  was  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  of  Florence,  but  was 
restored  to  Pisa  in  1848. 

La  Sapienza,  the  University,  near 
the  Lung'  Arno,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Italy ;  it  was  founded  in  1298. 
The  present  building  dates  from 
1493.    It  has  three  colleges  with 
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thirty-five  professors,  also  a  library, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an 
observatory.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
den in  the  Via  S.  Maria  is  connected 
with  it,  and  is  the  oldest  in  Italy. 
The  expenses  are  defrayed  by 
Government;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents never,  however,  exceeds  500. 

Leghoen  (Hotels :  d'Angleterre, 
Washington,  Grand  Hotel  du  Nord, 
lies  Britanniques),  population 
100,000,  of  which  over  20,000  are 
Jews.  There  is  little  here  to  detain 
the  traveller;  the  town  is  thoroughly 
modern,  and  about  2£  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, but  has  two  large  suburbs. 
The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  clean, 
and  well  paved.  The  north-west 
end  of  the  town,  between  the  citadel 
and  the  old  castle,  is  intersected  by 
canals,  by  one  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Arno,  which  carry 
the  merchandise  to  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses.  There  are  few  public 
buildings  of  interest. 

Leghorn  is  destitute  of  the  asso- 
ciations and  objects  of  art  which 
invest  most  Italian  cities  with  in- 
terest ;  its  fine  site,  animated  aspect, 
and  great  commercial  life  are  its 
chief  attractions.  The  churches 
are  numerous.  The  principal  is 
the  Cathedral,  originally  only  a 
parish  church,  and  so  small  that  a 
new  one  on  a  larger  scale  has  been 
begun.  There  are  also  a  royal 
palace,  of  little  architectural  merit ; 
a  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by 
Pietra  Tacca,  the  Lazarettos  of  San 
Rocco,  San  Jacopo,  and  San  Leo- 
poldo,  all  well-managed  institu- 
tions; the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto, 
with  two  colossal  statues  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  Ferdinand  III.  and 
Leopold  II.;  the  Torre  del  Mar- 
zocco,  built  of  red  marble,  and  so 
called  from  the  Marzocco,  or  Lion, 
by  which  it  is  surmounted;  a  theatre, 
public  library,  and  aque  duct. 

Leghorn  is  a  free  harbour,  and 
has  a  large  trade,  both  general  and 
transit.  The  port  is  of  considerable 
size,  but  difficult  of  entrance,  from 
the  shoals  which  surround  it.  It 
is  also  much  silted  up,  particularly 


in  the  inner  harbour,  or  Porto 
Mediceo,  which  is  now  chiefly  used! 
for  shipbuilding.  The  semi-circular 
mole,  which  protects  the  outer  har- 
bour, is  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  yet  the  depth  of  water  at 
the  end  is  barely  20  feet,  so  that 
vessels  of  any  bulk  cannot  enter 
under  any  circumstances.  There 
is  a  fine  lighthouse,  erected  by  the 
Pisans  in  1303. 


Route  10. 

LEGHORN    TO    ROME,    BY 
CI  VITA  VECCHIA. 

FTER  leaving  Leghorn,  we 
come  in  ten  miles  to  Colle 
Salveti,  and  soon  after  to 
Acquabona,  where  there 
are  good  quarries  of  alabas- 
ter. The  country  about  here  is  flat 
but  fertile,  until,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Cecina,  we  reach  a  town 
of  the  same  name  close  to  the  sea, 
and  S.  Vincenzo,  a  port  for  the 
export  of  charcoal.  After  a  run  of 
some  four  miles  to  Cornia,  a  plain 
is  crossed,  and  we  reach  a  dense 
forest  of  pines,  harbouring  in  its 
depths  game  of  all  kinds  and  wild 
boars.  At  Follonica  are  the  Go- 
vernment iron  works,  where  enor- 
mous quantities  of  excellent  metal 
are  yearly  turned  out;  the  works 
can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  winter 
months,  on  account  of  the  malaria. 
"We  now  leave  the  coast,  and,  passing 
through  a  valley,  come  to  Potassa, 
so  called  from  its  potash  works. 
Soon  after,  the  train  arrives  at 
Grosseto  (Hotel:  VAquila),  a  forti- 
fied town  and  episcopal  residence. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  marble 
structure  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  there  are  a  small  library  and 
museum  in  the  town,  as  indeed 
there  are  in  most  Italian  towns  of 
any  importance.  Near  here  are  the 
ruins  of  Rusella,  an  ancient  Etrus- 
can city.  Beyond  Talamoni  the 
Osa  is  crossed,  and  soon  after,  be- 
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fore  reaching  a  station  of  the  same 
name,  the  Albegna.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  on  the  right,  is  a  large 
town,  used  for  storing  salt,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
the  excavated  ruins  of  Vetulonia, 
whence  some  interesting  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  recovered ;  not 
the  least  interesting  are  the  quaintly- 
decorated  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Leaving  Albegna,  we  pass  the  Salt 
Lake  of  Orbetello,  beneath  Monte 
Argentaro.  On  the  sea-coast  are 
the  fortified  ports  of  San  Stefano, 
and  Port'  Ercole,  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  whose  inhabitants  is  found 
in  the  tunny  fisheries.  Orbetello 
is  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  above 
mentioned.  Close  by,  at  Ansedonia, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cosa, 
which  may  be  seen,  if  time  permit. 
They  can  be  reached  by  a  boat,  the 
distance  being  five  miles. 

We  now  traverse  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Ansedonia,  near  the  Lago 
Burano,  and  crossing  the  Chiarone, 
which  marks  the  former  frontier 
between  Italy  and  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  Fiora,  pass  Montalto  and 
Corneto,  and  arrive  at 

Civita  Vecchia  (Hotels :  Or- 
landi's,  de  V Europe),  population 
about  8,000.  This  town,  which  is 
a  free  port,  of  Etruscan  origin,  was 
once  the  principal  seaport  of  Central 
Italy,  but  is  now  only  a  halting- 
place  on  the  way  to  Eome.  It  has 
little  worth  attention,  except  the 
mole  at  the  port,  which  was  built 
"by  Hadrian.  About  three  miles 
distant  are  some  mineral  springs 
called  Bagni  di  Trajano.  On  the 
foundations  of  an  aqueduct,  erected 
under  Trajan,  another  has  been 
built,  by  which  water  is  conveyed 
a  distance  of  23  miles.  The  Castle 
contains  some  Etruscan  andKoman 
remains. 

From  Civita  Vecchia  we  travel 
for  about  15  miles  along  the  sea- 
coast.  The  line  passes  beneath 
the  hills  of  La  Tolfa,  near  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  of  Castrum 
Novum,  on  the  Aurelian  "Way.    A 


fine  view  opens  out  as  we  approach 
Santa  Marinella,  with  its  Mediaeval 
castle,  on  the  site  of  Punicum.  At 
Santa  Severa  stands  a  fine  Mediae- 
val fortress,  surrounded  by  a  tur- 
reted  wall.  This  village  occupies 
the  site  of  Pyrgos,  a  powerful  town 
in  Etruscan  days.  Cervetri  was 
the  ancient  Coere,  to  which  the 
vestal  virgins  fled  when  Rome  was 
sacked  by  the  Gauls.  Palo  con- 
sists merely  of  a  few  houses  on  the 
sea-coast,  with  a  port  displaying 
traces  of  Roman  works.  Pompey 
and  Antoninus  Pius  had  villas  here. 
On  leaving  Palo,  the  road  leaves 
the  coast,  crosses  the  Capine,  and 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  We 
keep  along  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  and,  shortly  after  passing  La 
Magliana,  first  come  in  sight  of 
Rome,  the  view  extending  over  the 
Campagna  and  the  Alban  Hills  be- 
yond. Passing  the  base  of  the 
Monte  Verde,  we  cross  the  Tiber  on 
an  iron  bridge,  and  skirt  the  Aure- 
lian Wall,  passing  the  Protestant 
cemetery,  and  the  Pyramid  of  C. 
Cestius.  We  then  cross  a  viaduct 
over  the  Via  Ostiensis  to  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  where  the  line  from 
Naples  joins.  The  city  is  entered 
by  an  opening  in  the  Aurelian  Wall. 
Leaving  behind  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Bibiana,  we  enter  the  Cen- 
tral Station,  near  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, in  the  Piazza  dei  Termini. 

(For    description    of    Rome,   see 
Route  11.) 


FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BY 
FOLIG-NO  AND  PERUGIA. 
REAVING  Florence  from  the 
central  station,  the  train 
passes  up  the  valley  of  the 
Arno  to  Compiobbi,  Pon- 
tassieve,  and  Figline. 
Near  the  latter  place  are  serpentine 
quarries,  and  great  quantities  of 
fossil  bones  of  various  animals  have 
been  discovered.    At  San  Giovanni, 
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the  cathedral  and  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  contain  some  good 
paintings.  Montevarchi  contains 
the  Museum  of  the  Academia  Val 
d'Arnese,  in  which  the  geologist 
will  find  a  good  assortment  of  fossil 
remains  found  in  the  district.  Pas- 
sing some  other  places,  we  reach 

Akezzo  {Hotels :  Le  Clviavi 
d'Oro,  Vittoria),  population  10,500. 
It  is  a  place  of  remote  date,  and  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
a  range  of  hills.  Under  the  name 
of  Arretium,  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pieve  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  front  has 
three  colonnades,  in  tiers.  The  bell- 
tower  has  five  stories,  composed  of 
columns,  with  elaborate  capitals. 
Over  the  high  altar  is  Yasari's  fine 
painting  of  "  St.  George,"  and  over 
another,  a  Gothic  triptych,  by  Lu- 
rati,  restored  by  Vasari.  Here  Pe- 
trarch was  born,  July  20,  1304 ;  his 
parents  were  driven  from  Florence 
for  political  intrigues.  The  house 
is  still  shown  in  the  Via  dell'  Orto. 
Here  Mecaenas,  the  great  patron  of 
Roman  literature,  lived.  Vasari, 
Pietro,  Benvenuti,  and  Leonardo 
Aretino  were  also  natives  of 
Arezzo. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
loggie  of  Vasari,  the  masterpiece  of 
that  architect.  It  is  on  the  Piazza 
Grande.  The  Cathedral,  in  the 
upper  town,  is  of  Italian  Gothic 
Architecture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  great  features  are  its 
stained  windows  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  warlike  bishop  of  Tarlati 
di  Pietramala,  who  crowned  the 
Emperor  Louis  in  Milan.  His  tomb, 
and  that  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  are 
very  prominent  objects  in  the 
church.  The  paintings  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Donato,  by  Ben- 
venuti, and  of  "Judith  showing  the 
Head  of  Holofernes,"  are  very  fine. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  picture  by 
Sabatelli,  known  as  the  Abigail.  In 
the    square   of  the    Cathedral  is   a 


marble  statue,  by  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  of  Ferdinand  di  Medici. 
The  churches  of  the  Annunziata, 
San  Bartolomeo,  San  Bernardo,  and 
San  Domenico  have  ancient  frescoes. 
On  the  wall  of  the  Convent  della 
Croce  is  also  a  fresco,  and  in  the 
chapel  an  altar-piece  by  Luca  Sig- 
norelli. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  or  Magis- 
trate Civico,  built  in  1332,  contains 
a  collection  of  paintings  by  Italian 
artists.  The  Confraternita  di  Santa 
Maria  della  Misericordia  has  a 
Gothic  front  and  portal  flanked  by 
two  lancet  windows.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  contains  a  library  of  about  11,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities and  natural  history.  The 
museum  may  also  be  visited,  but 
there  is  little  to  detain  those  who 
are  in  a  hurry. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  we  proceed  along 
the  rich  Valdi  Chiana.  Passing 
Frassinetto  and  Castiglione,  we 
reach  Cartona,  noted  chiefly  as 
being  one  of  the  twelve  confede- 
rate Etruscan  towns.  There  is  a 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  and 
the  museum  contains  a  fair  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  antiquities. 
From  the  monastery  of  St.  Mar- 
gherita  a  view  may  be  had  of  Lago 
Trasimene,  the  ancient  Lacus  Tra- 
simenus,  celebrated  as  being  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hannibal  and  the 
Romans  under  the  Consul  C.  Fla- 
minius,  in  the  year  217  b.c,  in 
which  the  latter  were  utterly  routed. 

From  the  river  Gualandro  two 
small  streams  fall  into  the  lake,  one 
of  which  is  called  Sanguinetto;  it 
is  supposed  as  having  literally  run 
blood  after  the  carnage.  There  are 
three  islands  in  the  lake,  one  of 
which,  Isola  Maggoire,  contains  a 
convent. 

We  pass  Borghetto,  Passignano, 
Magione,  and  Ellera,  before  reaching 
Perugia  {Hotels :  Brufano,  Trasi- 
meno,Della  Grande  Bretagne),-poj)u- 
lation  about  20,000,  the  next  place  of 
importance,  finely  situated   above 
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the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  This  was 
another  of  the  twelve  confederate 
cities  of  Etruria  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eomans. 

It  was  blockaded  and  nearly 
starved  out  by  Octavius,  in  his  war 
with  Mark  Antony,  and  was  burnt 
by  the  adherents  of  the  latter,  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  victor  after  he  as- 
sumed the  imperial  power,  but  was 
again  sacked  in  the  sixth  century  by 
the  Goth  Totila,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  years.  It  was  captured  by 
Braccio  da  Montone  in  1416.  After 
his  death  the  city  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Pope,  and  was  governed 
for  the  Papal  see  by  the  Baglioni 
family,  who  in  time  rebelled,  but 
the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  since  which 
time  Perugia  has  followed  the  for- 
tunes, good  and  evil,  of  the  Papal 
States.  At  the  time  of  the  troubles 
which  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  place 
was  brought  prominently  before  the 
public,  on  account  of  the  terrible 
revenge  taken  on  its  turbulent  citi- 
zens by  the  Papal  troops. 

The  Cathedral,  or  S.  Lorenzo, 
dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  an  unfinished  look, 
owing  to  absurd  attempts  at  lati- 
nizing the  original  Gothic  style, 
and  the  blocked-up  windows  of  the 
iacade.  The  porch  and  fountain 
are  by  Scalza,  the  outside  pulpit 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  The  in- 
terior is  fine,  high,  and  wide,  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style.  There  are 
still  some-  good  pictures,  but  the 
best,  Perugino's  "  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,"  was  stolen  by  the  French, 
and  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Caen. 
The  library  contains  some  exceed- 
ingly costly  manuscripts.  There 
are  more  than  100  churches  and 
chapels  in  Perugia,  amongst  which 
we  may  mention  the  church  of  San 
Domenico,  founded  in  1304,  rebuilt 
in  1632.  The  choir  and  a  Gothic 
window  are  all  that  are  left  of  the 
original  building.    In  the  left  tran- 


sept stands  a  monument  to  Pope 
Benedict  XL,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  figs,through 
the  machinations  of  Philip  IV. 

The  church  of  S.  Pietro  de  Casi- 
nensi  will  repay  a  visit.  It  is  an 
old  basilica,  with  columns  of  rose- 
coloured  granite,  evidently  antiques. 
It  contains  some  pictures  by  Peru- 
gino,  a  "  Holy  Family "  by  Par- 
meggianino,  and  a  painting  of 
"  Christ  with  St.  John,"  reputed 
as  a  copy  from  Perugino  by  Raphael. 
The  latter  artist  also  designed  the 
choir-stalls  carved  by  Stefano  da 
Bergamo.  There  are  over  100 
churches  of  some  importance.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
Perugia  is  the  University,  founded 
in  1320,  and  now  occupying  a  sup- 
pressed Olivetan  monastery  at  the 
north  of  the  city.  It  formerly 
ranked  next  to  Borne  and  Bologna, 
has  a  botanic  garden,  and  museums 
of  mineralogy  and  antiquities. 

In  the  Palazzo  Conestabile,  over 
against  the  Cathedral,  are  aMadonna 
by  Raphael,  a  St.  Rosalia  by  Sasso- 
ferrato,  and  frescoes  by  Perugino. 

A  road  behind  the  Cathedral  leads 
to  the  Arco  di  Augusto,  an  old 
Roman  gateway,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Augusta  Perusia."  The  foun- 
dations and  remains  of  the  wall  are 
Etruscan. 

The  citadel  of  Perugia  was  begun 
by  Paul  III.  in  1540;  he  destroyed 
palaces  and  houses  in  the  most  ruth- 
less manner  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 
It  was  built  to  enable  this  haughty 
pontiff  to  exact  a  severe  tax  on  salt, 
to  which  the  townspeople  objected. 
There  is  a  splendid  view  from  the 
summit. 

The  art-loving  tourist  will,  of 
course,  vist  the  house  of  the  great 
Perugino,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town,  and  died  here  of  the  plague 
in  1524.  It  is  at  No.  18,  Via  Deli- 
ziosa,  going  from  the  Corso. 

The  Public  Library,  in  the  Piazza 
Sopramuro,  has  upwards  of  30,000 
volumes,  amongst  which  is  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  town,  in  1476 
also  some  valuable  manuscripts. 
2  M 
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The  Pinacoteca  occupies  the 
ground  floor  of  the  University,  and 
contains  some  good  pictures. 

The  Lunatic  Asyluni,  outside  the 
Porta  di  S.  Margherita,  is  well  con- 
ducted, and  is  worth  a  visit  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  such 
institutions. 

A  short  distance  from  Perugia, 
the  Tiber  is  crossed  at  Ponte  San 
Giovanni,  and  passing  Bastia,  we 
reach 

Assisi,  otherwise  named  La  Ma- 
donna degli  Angeli,  from  the  church 
erected  to  enclose  the  cell  and 
chapel  of  St.  Francis,  the  founder 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  of  Friars. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  is 
the  village  of  Assisi,  with  its  famous 
double  church  (upper  and  lower), 
and  convent,  founded  by  St. Francis. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters  should  on  no  account  omit 
to  inspect  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  and 
Cimabue  in  the  church;  they  are 
by  far  the  finest  examples  of  these 
masters. 

Behind  Assisirises  Monte  Subasio, 
3,620  feet  above  the  sea. 

Spello,  which  contains  a  Boman 
gateway  and  other  remains,  is  soon 
reached.  The  collegiate  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  contains  two 
frescoes  by  Perugino ;  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  are  three  by 
Pinturrichio,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Nativity,  and  Christ 
disputing  with  the  doctors. 

Crossing  the  Topino,  we  reach 
Foligno,  and  soon  after  Trevi — the 
Trebia  of  Pliny.  The  church  of 
La  Madonna  della  Lagrime  has  some 
good  frescoes.  In  the  church  of 
San  Martino  is  a  good  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  it  also 
contains  a  fine  altar-piece.  After 
leaving  Trevi  we  pass  near  the 
river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  and  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
"Battle  of  Lake  Begillus."  Its 
sources  are  three  miles  distant,  and 
near  them  is  a  temple  existing  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  now  consecrated 
as  the  chapel  of  San  Salvatore. 
The  next  station  is  Spoleto.  The 


Cathedral  has  a  facade  with  five 
arches,  supported  by  columns. 
The  frieze  is  ornamented  with 
arabesques.  The  Gothic  window- 
in  the  centre  is  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  choir  and  baptistery 
are  painted  in  fresco.  A  beautiful 
view  is  to  be  had  from  the  citadel. 
The  valley  is  here  crossed  by  an 
aqueduct,  which  serves  also  as  a 
bridge.  Spoleto  has  numerous 
Boman  remains,  including  an  arch 
and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and 
theatre.  On  quitting  Spoleto  the 
train  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Maroggia  as  far  as  the  Pass  of  Bal- 
diuni,  where  the  heights  of  La 
Sornna  are  traversed  through  a 
tunnel  a  mile  long,  and  the  valley 
of  La  Serra  is  gained.  Leaving  be- 
hind the  Mediaeval  fortress  of  La 
Bocca  di  San  Zenone,  we  reach 

Terni  (Hotels  :  de  VEuroper 
d'Angleterre),  population  about 
8,000.  This  town,  now  a  manufac- 
tory, was  the  birthplace  of  Tacitus, 
the  historian.  The  cathedral  has 
no  remarkable  features.  The  church 
of  San  Francisco,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  has  a  good  Lombard  portal 
and  bell-tower.  The  interior  is  fres- 
coed. Amongthe  antiquities  of  Terni 
are  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre, 
two  temples,  and  of  baths.  In  the 
Palazzo  Publica  are  preserved  some 
Latin  inscribed  tablets. 

The  celebrated  Falls  of  Terni  are 
five  miles  distant.  Guides  at  either 
of  the  hotels.  Their  charge  is  3- 
francs,  whatever  the  size  of  the 
party.  A  carriage  costs  5  francs  for 
one  person,  7  for  two,  and  2  francs 
extra  for  every  additional  person. 
The  falls  can  be  seen  both  from 
above  and  below,  and  from  several 
points  of  view.  Like  Tivoli,  this 
cascade  was  constructed  artificially 
by  the  Bomans.  The  upper  fall  is 
computed  at  50  feet  in  height ;  the 
second,  between  500  and  600  feet ; 
and  the  lowest,  240  feet;  making  a 
total  of  about  900  feet. 

From  Terni  we  follow  the  course 
of  the  ISTera  to  Narni,  chiefly  inte- 
resting from  its  ancient  bridge,  one 
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of  the  finest  existing  Roman  re- 
mains. The  ancient  Flaminian 
Way  once  led  over  this  viaduct, 
of  which  only  one  arch  is  now 
standing.  It  is  upwards  of  60  feet 
high,  and  30  feet  between  the  piers. 
In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Juvenalis 
is  a  good  picture  of  the  saint.  The 
convent  of  the  Zoccolanti  contains 
a  fine  work  by  La  Spagna,  "  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  The 
railway  here  passes  through  an 
arched  cutting  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  runs  through  the 
ravine  of  the  Nera  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  cliffs  are  precipitous, 
and  we  have  to  penetrate  a  couple 
of  tunnels  before  entering  the  plain 
of  the  Tiber,  and  cross  the  river 
near  Orte,  which  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Nera  and 
the  Tiber.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Borghetto  we  obtain  an 
excellent  view  of  Mount  Soracte. 
Express  trains  make  no  stop  be- 
tween Orte  and  Rome,  but  there 
are  several  insignificant  stations, 
viz.,  Strinigliano,  Montorio,  Passo 
R  Correse,  Correse,  and  Monte 
diotondo. 


EOME. 

nOPULATION  225,000. 
(Hotels  :  Constanzi's, 
Russie,  close  to  the 
Pincian.  Washington, 
Hotel  d'Avierique.  De 
Londres,  Europa,  both 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Hotel  de  Rome,  in  the  Corso.  Hotel 
de  la  Ville,  Hotel  d'Amerique,  both 
in  the  Via  Babuino.  Hotel  d'Alle- 
magne,  Via  Condotti.  Des  Isles 
Britanniques,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  Anglo- Amtricain,  near 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Furnished  apartments  may  be 
had,  if  preferred.  The  best  situations 
are  in  and  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
The  best  streets  are  the  Via  Babuino. 
Gregoriana,  Sistina,  and  Felice.) 


Days  and  Hours  for    Visiting  the 
different  Palaces  and  Villas. 

Albani  Villa  (Pictures  and  Anti- 
quities), Tuesdays.  Borghese  Pa- 
lace (Picture-gallery),  daily,  9  to  2 ; 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted. 
Barberini  Palace  (Picture-gallery) 
daily,  2  to  5.  Capitoline  Museum, 
Monday  and  Thursday  free,  fee  on 
other  days,  12  to  3.  Colonna  Palace, 
(Picture-gallery)  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, 11  to  3.  Corsini  Palace, 
(Picture-gallery)  daily,  9 to  12.  Doria 
Palace  (Picture-gallery),  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  10  to  2.  Farnese  Pa- 
lace (Frescoes),  permission  generally 
granted.  Farnesina  Villa,  Sunday, 
10  to  3.  Lateran,  daily,  9  to  4.  St. 
Luca,  Academy,  daily,  9  to  5. 
Ludovisi  Villa,  ticket  through  con- 
sul. Massimo  Villa,  by  sending  card 
to  Palace  Massimo.  Medici  Villa, 
daily,  except  Saturday.  Palatine 
Excavations,  present  visiting  card 
on  Thursday.  Pamfili  Doria  Villa, 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  only  two- 
horse  carriages  admitted.  Quirinal 
Palace,  daily,  ticket  from  consul. 
Rospigliosi  Palace,  "Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  11  to  3.  Sciarra-Colonna 
Palace,  Saturdays,  11  to  3.  Spada 
Palace,  daily,  10  to  2.  Vatican  Col- 
lection, daily,  9  to  3,  except  Sundays 
and  festivals,  fees ;  Mondays,  all  the 
collection,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Picture-gallery,  is  open  gratis,  12 
to  3. 

Rome  occupies  the  plain  on  each 
side  of  the  Tiber,  as  well  as  the 
slopes  of  the  seven  hills,  on  which  it 
was  originally  founded  by  Romulus. 
The  city  is  built  on  marshy  ground, 
and  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two 
unequal  parts.  That  on  the  left 
bank  is  Rome  proper,  and  that  on 
the  right  the  Leonine  City,  or 
Trastevere.  Its  walls  are  12  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contain  16  gates, 
of  which  four  have  been  closed. 
They  enclose  a  space,  of  which  one- 
third  only  is  now  inhabited,  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  of  the 
Capitol  being  under  cultivation. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Campus 
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Martins  constitutes  the  lower  and 
thickly-populated  part  of  the  city. 

The  seven  hills  just  mentioned  are 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
three  of  them  within  the  bounds  of 
the  modern  city.  They  form  part 
of  a  ridge  which  bounds  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  are  called  the  Quirinal 
the  Viminal,  and  the  Capitol.  The 
first  occupies  the  western  edge  of 
the  declivity,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  middle  of  the  lower  town; 
the  second  is  east  of  this ;  and  the 
third  lies  to  the  south-west.  The 
other  hills  are  the  Esquline,  south- 
east of  the  Viminal;  the  Coelian, 
still  further,  but  south  of  the  Esqui- 
line  ;  the  Aventine,  near  the  river ; 
and  the  Palatine,  which  has  an  in- 
termediate position,  lying  between 
the  Capitol,  the  Ccelian,  and  the 
Aventine.  These  hills,  and  the 
spaces  around  them,  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  city,  have  no  build- 
ings except  a  few  convents  and 
some  deserted  villas,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  under  cultivation. 
In  ancient  times,  however,  they 
stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
as  the  magnificent  remains  of  Bo- 
man  splendour  testify. 

The  walls,  chiefly  of  brick,  with 
occasional  stonework,  and  numer- 
ous towers,  have  an  average  height 
of  about  50  feet.  Those  on  the  left 
bank  are  ancient,  and  following  the 
same  line  as  that  traced  by  Aure- 
lian,  a.d.  271,  must  in  many  parts 
be  the  original  structure,  though 
comparatively  little  of  it  can  now 
be  identified.  The  walls  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  are  much 
more  modern,  and  form  two  in- 
closures.  A  transverse  wall,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Borgo,  cuts  it. off 
from  the  suburb  of  Trastevere,  and 
converts  it  into  a  kind  of  isolated 
citadel,  of  which  the  castle  of  S. 
Angelo  may  be  considered  the 
keep. 

In  the  days  of  ancient  Borne,  the 
Tiber  was  crossed  by  eight  bridges  ; 
all  of  them  can  still  be  traced,  but 
only  four  are  entire.  The  most 
northerly  is  the  Pons  iElius,  now 


called  Ponte  San  Angelo.  It  is 
composed  of  three  large  central 
arches,  and  some  smaller  side  ones, 
and  though  repaired  in  1688,  is  still 
substantially  the  original  bridge. 
Further  down  the  river  is  the 
ancient  Pons  Janiculanus,  now 
Ponte  Sisto,  because  rebuilt  by  the 
fourth  Pope  of  that  name,  in  1474. 
It  has  four  arches. 

Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  formerly 
Fabricius,  connects  the  island  with 
the  city;  S.  Bartolomeo,  formerly 
Cestius  or  G-ratianus;  and  P.Botto, 
formerly  Palatinus,  of  which  a  part 
only  remains,  the  damage  being 
repaired  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
the  work  of  the  present  Pope,  are  all 
more  or  less  ancient,  a  new  suspen- 
sion bridge,  near  the  Santo  Spirito, 
is  the  only  entirely  modern  one ; 
while  of  the  Sublicius,  made  im- 
mortal by  the  escape  of  Horatius 
Codes,  and  the  first  built  across 
the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Triumphalis, 
which  led  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Vaticanus,  only  the  foundations 
of  the  piers  are  left — the  latter 
visible  at  low  water  from  the  Ponte 
S.  Angelo,  the  former  from  the 
Marmorata,  or  marble  depot  beneath 
the  Aventine. 

The  practicable  gates,  twelve  in 
number,  are  deserving  only  of  a 
notice.  The  finest,  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  formed  by  two  arches  of 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  is  situated 
near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
walls,  and  is  the  point  of  exit  for 
Frascati.  The  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  the  most  southerly,  con- 
sists of  two  semi-circular  brick 
towers,  resting  on  foundations  of 
marble ;  through  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni,  built  by  Gregory  XIII., 
the  road  runs  to  Albano.  The 
others  are  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  the 
Porta  Pinciana,  Porta  Salara,  Porta 
Pia,  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  Porta  di 
San  Paolo. 

Of  the  piazzas  of  Borne,  the 
finest,  280  yards  in  diameter,  and 
with  three  fine  fountains  and  an 
obelisk,  is  the  Piazza  Navona,  the 
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great  market-place,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis,  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Agnes, 
whose  church  now  stands  where 
she  died.  Wednesday  is  market- 
day,  and  the  piazza  is  then  a  gay 
and  hustling  scene.  The  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  under  the  Pincian,  con- 
tains the  ohelisk  taken  by  Augus- 
tus from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Heliopolis,  and  raised  in  the 
Circus  Maximus;  its  entire  height 
is  116  feet;  and  a  church  built  to 
lay  the  ghost  of  Nero,  which  was 
partial  to  walking  in  this  fine 
piazza  of  a  night.  The  two 
churches  in  front  stand  so  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  buildings,  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  divergence  of 
three  principal  streets ;  one  in  the 
centre,  between  the  churches,  going 
nearly  due  south,  while  the  other 
two  respectively  diverge  to  the 
south-east  on  the  left,  and  the 
south-west  on  the  right.  The  cen- 
tral street  is  called  the  Corso, 
from  horse-races  which  take  place 
there  during  the  Carnival.  The 
Piazza  di  Spagna  takes  it  name 
from  the  central  fountain,  in  the 
shape  of  a  boar;  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  Strangers'  Quarter,  and  is  the 
great  rendezvous  of  artists'  models, 
who  may  be  seen  on  hot  afternoons 
basking  in  the  sun  like  lizards,  on 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  it 
up  to  the  Piazza  di  Trinita  de 
Monti.  At  the  top  of  these  steps 
is  the  church  which  has  the  "  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  "  by  Volterra. 
The  house  which  forms  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Via  Gregoriana  and  the 
Via  Sistina  was  owned  by  Claude, 
the  one  opposite  the  steps  by 
Poussin.  The  Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  leads  to 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  where  is  the 
celebrated  Aurora  of  G-uido.  The 
two  colossal  horses  here  are  reputed 
to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  but  connoisseurs  con- 
sider this  noble  parentage  highly 
apocryphal. 
The  Piazzas  Barberino,  delle  Tar- 


tarughe,  Trevi,  and  Navon a  contain 
fountains  worthy  of  notice,  especi- 
ally the  first  named,  where  it  has  a 
fine  Triton.  There  is  a  superstition 
that  whoever  drinks  of  the  water  of 
Trevi  the  night  before  leaving  Rome 
will  be  sure  to  return.  All  will 
remember  Hawthorne's  charming 
description  in  "  Transformation." 
The  Piazza  Pasquino,  close  by  the 
Braschi  Palace  and  near  the  Navona, 
contains  the  famous  Pasquin,  the 
torso  of  an  ancient  Greek  statute, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  after  a 
hunchbacked  and  scurrilous  cobbler 
of  that  name,  opposite  whose  shop 
it  was  found.  Here  are  posted  the 
political  squibs  of  Rome;  hence  the 
term  pasquinade. 

Besides  these  we  may  enumerate 
the  Piazzas  of  the  Capitol, diVenezia, 
Farnese,  S.Maria  Maggiore,  in  which 
is  an  obelisk,  S.  John  Lateran,  the 
obelisk  in  which  is  the  largest  in 
Rome,  and  San  Pietro  al  Vaticano, 
an  elliptical  place  surrounded  by 
Bernini's  superb  colonnades,  and 
containing  another  obelisk  and  two 
fountains.  This  last  is  also  notable 
as  occupying  the  site  of  Nero's 
Circus. 

The  street  which  starts  from  the 
left  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  as 
mentioned  above,  called  the  Via 
Condotti,  is  usually  selected  for  resi- 
dence by  visitors.  The  other  street, 
on  the  right  of  the  piazza,  the  Via 
Ripetta,  pursues  a  course  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Tiber — in  places 
close  to  it — and  is  decidedly  hand- 
some. Some  of  the  other  side  streets, 
especially  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia, 
and  another,  under  the  names 
of  Via  Sistina,  Via  Felice,  and  Via 
delle  Quattro  Fontane,  are  well 
built,  and  are  important  thorough- 
fares. 

One  of  the  most  popular  spots  in 
Rome  is  a  public  garden,  occupying 
the  high  ground  east  of  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  A  little  way  off  are  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  finely 
planted,  and  three  miles  in  circuit, 
which  are  thrown  open  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  form  the  chief  park  of 
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Borne,  and  the  great  rendezvous  of 
all  classes. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol, 
near  the  Arch  of  Severus,  are  the 
Mamertine  Prisons,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Ancus  Martius.  There 
are  two  cells,  even  the  higher  being 
underground.  It  was  here  that  St. 
Peter  was  imprisoned,  and  a  pillar 
is  shown  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  bound;  also  a  miraculous 
spring  in  which  he  baptized  his 
gaoler. 

Following  the  narrow  street  which 
leads  by  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the 
Via  de  Marforio,  we  pass  on  our 
right,  before  reaching  the  Via  di 
Pdpresa  deBarberi,  a  massive  quad- 
rangle, the  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  a  relic 
of  the  Consular  period,  and  in  splen- 
did preservation.  Nearly  opposite 
is  the  ruined  tomb  of  the  Claudian 
family. 

At  the  next  turning  to  the  left  we 
reach  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli,  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
church  at  the  left,  facing  the  Capitol, 
is  S.  Maria  di  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  Capitol,  the  modern  Cam- 
pidoglio,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel  of  Eome,  of  which 
the  overhanging  wall  on  the. side 
next  the  Forum  still  remains  in 
fair  condition.  The  present  struc- 
ture is  of  various  dates,  the  design 
of  the  front  being  by  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Ascending  the  steps  which 
lead  from  the  piazza,  we  enter  a 
smaller  piazza,  on  three  sides  of 
which  are  palaces ;  that  in  front, 
the  Capitol  proper,  is  now  the  Palace 
of  the  Senators,  and  contains  the 
court-room,  the  offices  of  the  muni- 
cipality, &c,  as  well  as  the  observa- 
tory. Above  is  the  Tower  of  the 
Capitol,  famous  for  the  view  of  the 
seven  hills,  but  now  closed  to  the 
public.  Here  hangs  the  Patarina, 
or  bell,  which  announces  the  death 
of  a  Pope,  and  the  beginning  of 
every  Carnival.  Below  is  the  Mu- 
seum of  Ancient  Architecture,  and 
Borne  passages  leading  down  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the    building; 


also  a  staircase  which  once  gave 
exit  into  the  Forum.  The  Palace 
of  the  Conservators,to  the  right,  con- 
tains the  Protomoteca,  or  gallery  of 
busts  of  eminent  men  of  Italy ;  the 
picture-gallery,  and  the  well-known 
bronze  group  of  the  wolf  nursing 
Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the  oldest 
Boman  work  of  art.  Banged  round 
the  court  are  statues  and  antique 
fragments.  The  third  building  is 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  marbles  and 
bronzes.  A  catalogue  of  the  statues 
will  be  of  service. 

Entering  the  building,  we  see  at 
the  bottom  of  the  court  the  colossal 
statue  known  as  Marforio,  because 
it  originally  stood  in  the  Forum  of 
Mars ;  on  this  were  posted,  in  for- 
mer times,  the  answers  to  the 
squibs  of  Pasquino.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  halls  of  Bronzes  and 
of  Urns.  On  the  stairway  are  nu- 
merous fragments  discovered  in  the 
Temple  of  Bemus.  In  the  gallery, 
at  the  top,  are  some  finely  preserved 
busts  of  the  emperors,  and  sculp- 
tures ;  and,  farther  on,  the  Hall  of 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  which,  besides 
this  splendid  gem  of  art,  contains 
many  works  of  the  highest  order. 
First  is  the  figure  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  which  was  found  in 
the  gardens  of  Sallust.  It  is  larger 
than  life,  yet  so  symmetrical  that  it 
does  not  appear  so.  The  simple  and 
natural  position  of  the  limbs,  the 
relaxing  muscles  and  failing 
strength,  the  sad,  manly  face  of 
the  fainting  warrior,  might  well 
call  forth  the  remark  from  Pliny, 
"  With  such  admirable  art  was  the 
statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  sculp- 
tured by  Cresilas,  that  one  could 
judge  how  much  of  life  remained." 

The  Saloon,  the  Hall  of  Illustrious 
Men,  the  reserved  cabinet,  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Doves,  so  called  from  the 
beautiful  mosaic  of  four  doves 
drinking,  all  contain  statuary  of 
immense  worth  and  merit. 

The  Forum  is  an  irregular 
parallelogram  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  and  was  formerly 
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adorned  with  magnificent  monu- 
ments. It  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  Kobert  G-uiscard,  who,  called 
to  the  succour  of  Gregory  VII., 
made  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
present  surface  of  the  soil  is  over  26 
feet  above  the  ancient  level.  The 
principal  objects  are  the  Arch  of 
Septimus  Severus,  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  disinterred  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1803;  it  is  decorated 
with  eight  columns.  The  three 
Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble 
are  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Ves- 
pasian. The  solitary  column  men- 
tioned by  Byron  stands  near  the 
Bite  of  the  Basilica  Julia.  It  was 
erected  in  608  to  Phocas.  The 
Temple  of  Julius  Caesar  stood  some- 
where in  the  centre,  but  notwith- 
standing recent  discoveries,  there 
is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  locality  of  this,  as  of  many 
other  celebrated  buildings.  Close 
to  the  church  of  San  Teodoro  must 
have  been  the  shambles  where  Vir- 
ginius  slew  his  daughter  to  save  her 
from  the  vile  Appius. 

Farther  on  is  the  Temple  of 
Bomulus  and  Remus,  or  rather  the 
iEdes  Penatium,  a  circular  building 
serving  as  a  vestibule  to  the  church 
of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano.  On 
the  side  are  three  gigantic  arches 
(the  Temple  of  Peace,  or  Basilica  of 
Constantine).  Behind  the  Church 
of  Santa  Francesca  Romana  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
of  Rome,  built  by  Hadrian.  Near 
the  Capitol,  on  the  south-east,  is  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  best  seen  from  the 
garden  of  the  Casa  Tarpeia,  or  the 
Via  di  Tor  di  Specci.  From  this 
cliff,  70  feet  in  height,  criminals 
were  hurled  to  destruction  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  The  key 
of  the  garden  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Archaeological  Institute. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  is  opposite  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  and  is  certainly 
the  finest  monument  of  its  kind 
which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 
It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  has  appro- 
priate carvings.      Still  farther  on 


is  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  infe- 
rior sculptures  of  which  attest  the 
rapid  decline  of  art.  The  Coliseum, 
originally  called  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, was  begun  by  Vespasian,  on 
his  return  from  his  war  against  the 
Jews,  continued  and  dedicatedby  his 
eldest  son  Titus,  a.d.  80,  and  com- 
pleted by  hisyoungestson,Domitian, 
who  succeeded  Titus.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  hold  87,000  people  to  witnesa 
those  gladiatorial  combats  which  so 
much  delighted  the  Roman  popu- 
lace. At  its  inauguration  by  Titus, 
5,000  wild  beasts  and  10,000  cap- 
tives are  said  to  have  been  slain. 
The  early  Christians  suffered  here. 
The  destruction  of  the  pile  is  saidto 
have  been  begun  by  Totila  in  526 
for  the  metal  clamps  of  its  stones, 
but  it  was  nearly  entire  in  the  eigth 
century;  in  the  fourteenth  and  later 
it  was  worked  as  a  quarry  to  supply 
the  builders  of  Rome.  Sixtus  V. 
wanted  to  turn  it  into  a  woollen 
manufactory;  but  that  scheme,  and 
many  others  of  a  like  nature,  failed. 
In  1750  Benedict  XIV.  consecrated 
it  to  stop  further  destruction,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  being  ex- 
cavated, and  steps  taken  to  stay  the 
progress  of  natural  decay.  It  is 
built  mostly  of  travertine,  and  ex- 
ternally presents  four  orders  of 
architecture,  one  upon  the  other,  in 
the  four  stories.  The  lower  one  is 
Tuscan,  the  second  Ionic,  the  third 
and  fourth  of  the  Composite  order, 
but  all  the  decorations  show  a  de- 
graded style.  The  lower  stories  are 
arcades  of  semicircular  arches  se- 
parated by  80  pilasters,  each  with 
its  proper  entablature,  but  the  roof 
of  the  upper  is  flat.  Some  of  the 
consoles  which  supported  the  awn- 
ing poles  remain.  The  northern 
portion  is  the  best  preserved,  and 
helps  us  to  picture  in  imagination 
the  whole.  Its  form  is  elliptic,  the 
length  of  its  longer  axis  being  584 
feet,  and  of  its  shorter  468  feet ;  the 
arena  is  278  by  177  feet.  The 
superficial  area  is  nearly  six  acres. 
The  arches  of  the  four  entrances 
correspond  with    the  axes  of  the 
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building  above  named,  are  wider 
than  the  others,  and  led  to  the 
seats  of  distinguished  visitors. 
There  were  in  all  four  tiers  of  seats. 
To  obtain  entrance  at  night,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  ticket  from  the 
commandant  de  place,  which  is 
always  granted  at  once.  The  ruins 
to  the  south  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Vivarium,  in  which  wild 
beasts  were  kept  for  the  combats ; 
here  also  is  the  Meta  Sudans,  or 
fountain  in  which  the  gladiators 
bathed,  75  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
vineyard  north-east  are  the  remains 
of  the  Baths  of  Titusbuilt  over  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero,  in  the  exca- 
vation of  which  were  discovered 
the  mural  paintings  which  gave  so 
great  an  impetus  to  the  classic 
revival  of  art. 

The  Pantheon,  called  La  Rotonda, 
was  built  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  b.c.  27.  It  is  110  feet 
long  by  44  deep,  and  the  portico  is 
decorated  with  sixteen  Corinthian 
columns ;  the  bases  and  capitals  are 
of  white  marble,  and  the  shafts  of 
■ingle  blocks  of  grey  and  red  granite, 
5  feet  in  diameter  and46|  feet  high. 
The  Corinthian  capitals  are  the 
finest  of  ancient  time.  The  Pan- 
theon was  divested  of  its  bronze- 
gilt  tiles  by  the  Emperor  Constans 
II.,  and  was  further  despoiled  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII. ,  who  melted 
down  all  that  was  left  to  make  can- 
nons for  S.  Angelo,  and  ornaments 
for  St.  Peter's  tomb.  The  interior 
is  a  circle  of  142  feet  diameter, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  height, 
half  of  which  is  that  of  the  dome. 
The  building  is  lighted  exclusively 
by  a  circular  opening,  28  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  vault. 
The  walls  are  23  feet  thick  in  some 
places.  Its  perfect  state  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
obtained  permission  from  the  Em- 
peror Phocas  to  convert  it  into  a 
Christian  church  dedicated  to 
Santa  Maria  ad  Martyres,  so  early 
as  608.  The  two  bell-turrets  were 
added  by  Bernini.  Raphael,  Bal- 
thazar, Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga, 


and  Annibale  Caracci  are  buried 
here. 

The  Theatre  of  Marcellus  waft 
founded  by  Julius  Cassar,  and 
finished  by  Augustus;  the  ruins 
are  still  fine,  but  a  great  portion  of 
the  original  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Orsini  Palace.  Eleven  Corin- 
thian columns  in  marble,  much 
damaged,  are  now  nearly  all  that 
remain  above  ground;  the  lower 
Doric  story  is  half  buried.  It  was 
able  to  hold  20,000  spectators. 

The  Columns  of  Trajan  and  An- 
toninus are  among  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  first  named,  and  finer  of  the 
two,  is  situated  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  It  is  141  feet  high,  and  iff 
composed  of  34  blocks  of  Carrara 
marble,  9  forming  the  basement, 
23  the  shaft,  and  2  the  capital.  It 
is  of  a  mixed  order  of  architecture, 
and  presents  externally  a  series  of 
low  reliefs  spirally  arranged,  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  wars  of 
Trajan  against  the  Dacians,  and 
comprising  2,500  human  figures,  be- 
sides horses,  &c.  The  summit  may 
be  reached  by  a  staircase.  The  sta- 
tue of  Trajan,  by  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally surmounted,  has  been  re- 
placed by  that  of  St.  Peter,  11  feet 
high,  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 

The  shaft  of  the  Column  of  An- 
toninus, erected  a.d.  174,  is  of  28 
blocks  of  marble,  and,  including  its 
base  and  capital,  and  excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue,  is  as  high  as 
that  of  Trajan,  of  the  general  con- 
ception of  which  it  is  a  poor  repro- 
duction. The  statue  on  the  top,  10 
feet  high,  of  St.  Paul,  was  also 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  The  staircase 
in  the  interior  has  190  steps  and  42 
loop-holes. 

Another  celebrated  ruin  is  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  (Piazza  della  Bocca 
della  Verita),  but  more  likely  a 
temple  of  Hercules.  One  of  the  20 
marble  Corinthian  columns  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  is  gone ; 
it  is  now  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Sole.  Near  at  hand  are  the 
Temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
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(now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Cosmedin),  and  of  Fortuna  Virilis 
(church  of  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca), 
and  the  house  of  Eienzi,  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  farther  on. 

The  Baths  of  Titus  -were  the 
first  gallery  of  ancient  painting 
restored  to  the  modern  world,  and  as 
such  they  deserve  special  notice, 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  merit; 
their  site  has  already  been  indicated. 
They  are  said  to  have  covered, 
when  perfect,  an  area  of  1,150  feet 
by  80;  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
chambers  still  retain  their  surface 
and  their  paintings,  but  these  par- 
ticular rooms  are  thought  by  the 
best  authorities  to  have  rather 
formed  part  of  Nero's  palace  than 
of  the  actual  baths.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman  bath 
was  almost  identical  in  character 
with  what  we  call  the  Turkish. 
Close  by  is  a  massive  ruin,  the 
Sette  Sale,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  gigantic  tank  in  con- 
nection with  the  baths. 

The  Baths  of  Caracella,  begun 
by  that  emperor  a.d.  212,  next  to 
the  Coliseum,  present  the  most 
striking  proof  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  bathing  arrangements. 
They  are  well  known  to  all  by 
Turner's  celebrated  picture.  They 
occupy  an  oblong  space,  720  feet 
long  by  375  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  formerly  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  appropriate  offices.  The 
visitor  first  passes  through  a  splen- 
did, mosaic-paved  hall  into  what 
has  evidently  been  the  hot  room  of 
the  bath.  On  the  right  is  the  cir- 
cular vapour  room,  with  a  tank  in 
the  centre ;  on  the  left  the  oblong 
cooling  apartment.  The  ceiling  of 
this,  according  to  Spartian,  was 
covered  with  brass  trellis-work, 
which,  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
interlacing  of  a  sandal  latchet,  gave 
to  the  apartment  the  name  of  Cella 
Solearis.  The  baths  are  supposed 
to  have  been  in  use  up  to  about  the 
sixth  century.  The  Antonine 
Aqueduct  supplied  them  with  water. 

In  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  some  of 


the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
discovered  —  the  famous  Vatican 
Torso,  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the 
Flora,  the  Venus  Callipyge,  and 
the  group  of  Dirce  and  Amphion, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Toro 
Farnese.  "  The  Athletes  "  in  the 
Lateran  Museum  were  discovered 
here,  and  of  late  years,  under  Cav. 
Rosa,  some  grand  mosaic  has  been 
recovered. 

Baths  of  Diocletian. —  All  the 
other  baths  have  been  stripped  of 
their  splendid  columns;  but  the 
great  hall  of  these — the  Pinacotheca, 
but  now  shown  to  be  the  Cella 
Calidaria — has  been  changed  into  a 
church  by  M.  Angelo;  and  the 
eight  granite  pillars,  each  consisting 
of  a  block,  43  feet  high,  still  remain 
the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Dio- 
cletian. This  church — S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli — is  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  cross,  and  the  roof  still  re- 
tains its  metal  rings  for  the  lamps. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  persecuted  Christians.  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  Baths  of 
Nero,  Agrippa,  and  Alexander 
Severus. 

The  Aqueducts,  which  form  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna  to  the  south- 
east of  Rome,  "have,"  as  Burton 
observes,  "  been  cited  as  a  proof 
that  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of 
that  principle  in  hydrostatics,  that 
water  will  always  rise  to  the  level 
of  its  source;  and  their  patient  in- 
dustry has  been  ridiculed,  in  taking 
so  much  trouble  to  convey,  upon 
arches  of  brick  or  stone,  what  might 
have  been  brought  in  pipes  under- 
ground  When    they 

first  erected  arches  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  were  not  aware  that  the 
labour  might  have  been  spared; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  many 
Roman  aqueducts  were  constructed 
in  this  manner*  after  the  principle 
was  known.  The  Meta  Sudans,  a 
fragment  of  which  still  exists  near 
the  Coliseum,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  fountain  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  water  which  supplied  it  was 
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not  raised  by  mere  mechanical 
means.  Pliny  mentions  105  foun- 
tains (salientes)  in  Rome." 

The  Aqua  Marcia  -was  originally 
56  miles  in  length,  during  a  tenth 
part  of  which  it  was  "borne  on  arches 
which  are  still  the  ornaments  of 
the  Campagna.  It  was  built  145 
B.C.,  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  praetor. 
The  Aqua  Tepula  dates  from  126 
b.c.  Traces  of  it  may  be  seen  near 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  The  Aqua  Julia 
was  built  by  Augustus,  b.c.  34.  Its 
source  was  at  the  twelfth  mile  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  it  was  carried 
on  the  same  arches  as  the  last 
named.  Remains  of  it  may  be  seen 
outside  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the 
left,  in  the  city  wall.  From  that 
point  it  passes  to  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo.  Aqua  Virgo  derives  its 
name  from  the  tradition  that  its 
source  was  shown  to  soldiers  by  a 
young  girl.  It  was  built  by  AiTgus- 
tus,  and  is  still  in  use  and  supplies 
13  fountains.  Amongst  others  that 
of  Trevi;  the  water  is  excellent. 
The  Aqua  Paolo  supplies  the  foun- 
tains of  St.  Peter's.  The  Aqua 
Claudia  was  originally  built  by 
Caligula,  and  is  still  in  use.  For 
36  miles  it  was  subterranean,  and 
for  ten  was  carried  over  arches, 
which  still  stand  grandly  up  in  the 
Campagna.  It  supplies  the  Triton 
fountain  in  the  Piazza  Barberini 
and  many  others.  The  water  is 
considered  the  best  brought  to 
Rome,  after  that  of  the  Aqua 
Marcia.  The  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts  was  the  Anio  Novus, 
built  by  Claudius,  48  miles  of  which 
were  underground,  its  length  being 
62  miles.  Traces  of  it  may  be  seen 
above  those  of  the  Aqua  Claudia, 
over  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Palace  of  the  Caesars. — The 
first  imperial  palace  rose  on  the 
site  of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Cati- 
line, Clodius,  and  Hortensius.  Sue- 
tonius tells  us  that  Augustus  "  lived 
at  first  near  the  Roman  Forum,  in 
a  house  which  had  belonged  to  Cal- 
vus  the  orator;  and  subsequently 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  but  still  in  an 


unpretending  house  of  Hortensius's, 
remarkable  neither  for  extent  nor 
ornament ;  its  short  porticoes  con- 
sisted of  pillars  of  Alban  stone,  and 
the  rooms  had  neither  marble  nor 
ornamental  pavement  to  boast  of. 
He  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
bedchamber,  winter  and  summer, 
for  more  than  forty  years."  It  was 
burnt  down  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  also  it  was  re- 
built, and  a  library  and  temple 
added  to  the  first  design.  Some 
additions  were  made  by  Tiberius ; 
and  Caligula  carried  it  on  as  far  as 
the  Forum,  and  joined  it  to  the 
Capitol  by  means  of  a  bridge.  The 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was 
converted  by  this  emperor  into  a 
vestibule  to  the  palace.  Nero  carried 
the  buildings  on  to  the  Coliseum, 
and  after  it  was  burned  in  the  great 
fire,  he  proceeded  to  replace  it  with 
the  lavish  magnificence  of  his 
Golden  House,  which  occupied  the 
whole  Palatine  Hill,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  Esquiline,  covering  all 
the  intermediate  space  where  the 
Coliseum  now  stands.  The  valley 
had  been  filled  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  house  of  Maecenas  de- 
stroyed. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Rome  con- 
stitute some  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  its  general  aspect,  in  the 
city,  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
Castle  of  St.  AngelO,  erected  a.d. 
130,  and  that  of  Augustus,  the  pre- 
sent day  theatre,  are  the  most  im- 
posing, and  convey  some  little  idea 
of  the  greatness  of  their  builders. 
In  the  last  named  were  buried 
Augustus,  Drusus,  Germanicus,  and 
Agrippina,  Tiberius,  Claudius,  and 
Nerva,withAgrippa;  Octavia,  sister 
of  Augustus ;  Livia,  his  wife ;  Mar- 
cellus,  his  nephew;  Drusus,  son  of 
Tiberius,  Antonia,  Claudius,  Nerva, 
and  Britannicus.  It  was  first 
wrecked  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and 
was  finally  ruined  in  1167  by  Barba- 
rossa,  who  turned  out  the  Colonnas, 
they  having  fortified  it.  The  most 
celebrated  tomb  outside  the  walls  is 
that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  about  two 
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miles  along  the  Appian  "Way.  It  is 
a  round  tower,  70  feet  in  diameter, 
resting  on  a  square  base ;  it  is  built 
of  rubble,  lava,  and  brick,  and  has 
been  severely  handled  at  times  by 
unscrupulous  builders;  still  it  re- 
mains firm  as  a  rock.  It  was  at  one 
time  a  fortress  of  the  Caetani  family 
to  whom  it  owes  its  Medieval  battle- 
ments; the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 
nearthePorta  SanSebastiano,  on  the 
left  of  the  Appian  Way,  which,  after 
their  extinction,  the  great  consular 
families  of  the  Cornelii,  Cossi,  and 
Lentuli,  seem  to  have  used  as  a 
burial-place;  the  tomb  of  the  Em- 
press Helena,  on  the  Via  Labracana, 
the  tomb  of  S.  Constantia,  decorated 
with  mosaics,  and  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestus,  near  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  are  also  things  to  see.  The 
Via  Appia  itself  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  sepuchral monuments 
which  still  exist.  It  was  begun  by 
Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  the  Censor, 
812  years  b.c,  and  was  the  highway 
through  Capua  and  Brundusium. 
Many  excavations  and  interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made  upon  it 
during  the  life  of  the  present  Pope. 
The  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus, 
which,  under  Constantine,  would 
hold  250,000  spectators,  still  exists. 
It  is  in  the  valley  Murzia,  between 
thePalatine  andAventine  Hills.  The 
space  which  it  occupies  is  2,560  feet 
long  by  545  feet  wide.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  Eape  of  the  Sabines. 

The  obelisks  add  much  to  the 
character  of  Eome.  The  best  are 
those  of  the  Piazze  del  Popolo,  del 
Vaticano,  di  San  Giovanni  Late- 
rano,  and  di  Navona. 

Somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
monument  is  the  House  of  Bienzi, 
called  by  the  Eomans  the  House  of 
Pilate,  at  the  end  of  the  Vicolodella 
Fontanella,  near  the  Temple  of  For- 
tuna  Virilis.  It  is  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  covered  with  orna- 
ments and  columns  of  various  dates. 
The  inscriptions  on  an  arch  at  one 
side  of  the  house,  in  the  most  exe- 
crable Latin  verse,  have  given  rise 
to  considerable  dispute  among  an- 


tiquarians. The  house  waa  in- 
habited by  the  "  last  of  the 
tribunes  "  in  1347. 

Basilicas.— St.  Peter's. — This  ba- 
silica, by  far  the  most  magnificent 
church  of  the  kind,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  close  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Borgo,  in 
a  space  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Janiculum,  and  so  closed  in  by  them 
and  a  ridge  behind,  which  connects 
them,  that  the  church,  on  three 
sides,  to  the  height  of  the  nave,  is 
almost  hidden.  It  is  approached 
by  a  piazza,  the  buildings  along 
which  are  hidden  by  a  magnificent 
colonnade,  forming  two  semicircu- 
lar porticoes,  and  consisting  of  284 
columns,  with  an  entablature  on 
which  are  192  statues  of  saints, 
each  11  feet  in  height.  These  ap- 
proaches were  designed  by  Bernini 
during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 
VI.  Of  such  superb  proportions  is 
this  colonnade  that  through  the 
middle  rows  of  the  pillars  two  car- 
riages may  pass  abreast;  each  of 
the  statues  which  surmount  them 
is  11  feet  in  height.  In  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  colonnades  rises  a 
beautiful  fountain,  designed  by 
Maderno.  The  waters,  after  having 
been  delivered  in  jets  to  a  height  of 
18  feet,  fall  back  into  a  basin  com- 
posed of  a  single  block  of  granite. 
They  then  run  over  into  a  lower 
octagonal  basin,  abotrt  28  feet  in 
diameter ;  the  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  summit  of  the  jet  is 
65  feet.  Between  these  fountains 
rises  the  obelisk  of  the  Vatican,  the 
most  remarkable  monument  of  an- 
tiquity preserved  in  Borne.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  obelisks  named  by 
Herodotus  as  having  been  erected 
by  Phero,  the  son  of  Sesostris,  on 
his  recovery  from  blindness.  "  So 
great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  mon- 
arch that  the  pillar  should  be  raised 
uninjured,  that  he  fastened  his  own 
son  to  the  summit  in  order  to 
render  the  engineers  more  careful 
in  performing  this  operation."  From 
Heliopolis  it  was  taken  to  Eome  by 
Caligula,   a  vessel  being  built  for 
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conveying  it.  It  originally  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present 
sacristy,  and  was  placed  in  its  pre- 
sent position  hy  Sixtus  V.  in  1586. 
The  operation  took  600  men,  140 
horses,  and  46  cranes  to  perform  it. 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  which  is  of 
red  granite  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics, is  82  feet  6  inches,  and  of  the 
whole  obelisk  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross,  132  feet  2  inches ;  it 
weighs  360  tons,  and  its  breadth  at 
the  base  is  8  feet  10  inches.  On  two 
sides  of  the  shaft  is  still  to  be  de- 
ciphered the  original  votive  in- 
scription of  Caligula. 

The  length  of  St.  Peter's  within 
the  walls  is  607  feet,  and  its  width 
445  feet ;  the  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  cross  is  458  feet.  There 
are  290  windows  in  the  church,  748 
columns,  47  altars,  and  380  statues. 
The  Baldacchino,  a  gilt  bronze 
canopy  over  the  high  altar,  imme- 
diately under  the  dome,  is  by  Ber- 
nini, supported  by  four  columns, 
and  is  120  feet  high. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  church  is.  the  cupola,  or 
great  dome,  with  its  mosaic  paint- 
ings. 

At  one  end  of  the  nave,  on  the 
right,  is  a  statue  in  bronze  of  St. 
Peter,  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus! 
Under  the  dome  and  the  high 
altar  is 

The  Confessional  of  St.  Peter, 
where  are  preserved  the  remains  of 
that  apostle  and  those  of  St.  Paul. 

Paul  V.  had  this  chapel  orna- 
mented by  Carlo  Maderno :  142 
lamps  are  always  burning.  Here 
is  the  tomb  of  Pius  VI.  His  statue 
in  marble  is  by  Canova. 

In  the  tribune  are  the  pulpit  and 
chair  of  St.  Peter;  the  latter  is  of 
gilt  bronze,  and  encloses  the  wooden 
one,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
used,  by  the  apostle  himself.  The 
figures  by  Bernini,  which  fmpport 
the  chair,  represent  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Athanasius,  and 
St.  John  Chrysostom.  On  each 
eide  are  tombs — on  the  left,  of  Pau 


III.,  by  G.  della  Porta,  and  on  the 
right,  of  "Urban  VIII.,  by  Bernini. 

G-oing  along  the  south  side  of  the 
church  by  the  left  transept,  we 
first  come  to  ihe-^omb  of  Alexander 
VEIL,  with  his  statue  in  bronze, 
and  figures  of  Religion  and  Prudence 
in  marble.  Near  this  is  the  altar 
of  St.  Leo,  over  which  is  a  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  Pope 
threatening  Attila  with  vengeance. 
Farther  on  is  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
VII. ;  the  Pope  is  kneeling,  and 
surrounded  by  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth.  In  the  south 
transept  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  Guido's 
"  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter."  Over  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew 
is  another  of  Roncalli's  "Ananias 
and  Sapphira,"the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  That  which  surmounts 
the  altar  of  St.  Gregory  is  a  copy  of 
Sacchi's  "Miracle  of  St.  Gregory." 
In  the  Clementine  Chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Pius  VII.,by.Thorwaldsen. 
Opposite  is  another  mosaic  taken 
from  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration." 
In  the  left  aisle  are  the  tombs  of 
Leo  IX.  and  Innocent  XL ;  close 
by  is  that  of  Innocent  VIIL,  and 
nearly  opposite  is  a  monument 
to  Gregory  XVI.  Passing  the 
chapel  of  the  Presentation,  over 
the  door  the  monument  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife 
of  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  meets 
the  eye ;  here  also  is  Canova's 
monument  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the 
north  aisle  is  a  chapel,  containing 
the  Pieta,  by  Michael  Angelo,  exe- 
cuted at  the  age  of  24,  and  notable 
as  being  one  of  his  few  signed 
works.  The  monument  of  Chris- 
tiana, Queen  of  Sweden,  represents 
her  abjuration  of  Protestantism  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Innspruck,  1665. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
contains  the  tombs  of  Sixtus  IV. r 
of  Gregory  XIII. ,  also  of  Gregory 
XIV.  In  the  north  transept  lie 
buried  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory XV.,  and  Gregory  XVI.  Here 
also  is  the  splendid  tomb  of  Clement 
XIIL,  by  Canova.      It  was  begun 
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in  the  artist's  thirtieth  year ;  he  was 
employed  on  it  eight  years.  In  all 
of  the  chapels  are  tine  frescoes, 
statues,  and  altars. 

The  Sacristy,  and  the  subterra- 
nean church,  or  Grotto  Sacro, 
where  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian  IV., 
the  only  English  Pope,  are  full  of 
interest. 

The  ascent  of  the  dome  can  only 
be  managed  by  an  order  from  the 
director  of  the  Fabbrica  of  St. 
Peter's.  Visitors  are  not  admitted 
after  11  o'clock. 

The  principal  ceremonies  of  St. 
Peter's  are  the  New  Year's  mass, 
at  10  a.m.,  January  1st,  when 
the  Pope  is  at  the  Vatican  Palace. 
Vespers  in  the  Sistine,  January  5th, 
3  p.m.  Epiphany,  6th,  high  mass 
at  10  a.m.  18th,  Chair  of  St.  Peter's. 
February  2nd,  Purification  of  the 
Virgin.  Holy  Week  ceremonies 
begin  on  Palm  Sunday;  continue 
'Wednesday  with  Tenebros  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  St.  Peter's  (side 
chapel)  at  4.30  p.m.  Thursday, 
high  mass  in  the  Sistine  at  10  a.m., 
and  benediction  from  the  balcony 
by  the  Pope  in  person.  Also  the 
washing  of  the  beggars'  feet.  At 
4.30,  Tenebrae.  Friday,  Tenebrse, 
and  procession  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter.  Easter  Sunday,  high  mass 
at  9.30,  the  Pope  officiating,  with 
procession,  and  benediction  at  noon 
from  the  balcony  in  front.  June 
28th,  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi.  29th,  high  mass  at  10  a.m. 
Christmas  high  mass  at  10  a.m. 
Vespers  every  day  from  3  to  4.30 
p.m.  in  the  side  chapel.  To  obtain 
admission  to  the  privileged  places 
in  the  body  of  the  church  or  in  the 
Sistine  at  Holy  Week  and  Christ- 
mas ceremonies,  ladies  must  be  in 
black  dress  with  a  black  veil,  and 
gentlemen  in  evening  dress. 

The  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
is  the  oldest  church  in  Rome,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  Constantine. 
It  was  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
the  successive  Popes  down  to  Sixtus 
V.,  who  added  the  portico  where 
stands  the  colossal  statue  of  Con- 


stantine, found  in  his  baths.  The 
fayade  has  four  columns  and  six 
pilasters,  sustaining  a  massive  en- 
tablature and  balustrade,  on  which 
are  statues  of  our  Saviour  and  ten 
saints.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  five  naves,  by  rows  of  pillars, 
in  which  are  said  to  be  the  columns 
of  the  old  basilica,  now  become  too 
weak  to  support  the  enlarged  build- 
ing. 

The  Torlonia  Chapel  is  richly 
decorated,  and  in  the  Corsini  Chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Clement  XII.  The 
high  altar  stands  under  a  Gothic 
tabernacle,  supported  by  columns 
of  granite  and  marble.  It  was 
erected  to  receive  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Within  is  a 
wooden  table,  according  to  tradi- 
tion the  very  altar  at  which  St. 
Peter  himself  said  mass.  The  roof 
was  planned  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  church  contains  a  painting  by 
Giotto,  on  one  of  the  right-hand 
pillars. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  this  church 
is  the  Scala  Santa,  a  marble  stair- 
case of  28  steps,  which  is  tradition- 
alty  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  to 
be  the  same  by  which  our  Saviour 
descended  from  the  judgment  seat. 
Nobody  is  allowed  to  ascend  it 
except  on  their  knees,  and  pilgrims 
do  this  constantly  in  flocks.  There 
are  parallel  stairs  for  them  to  walk 
down  when  they  get  to  the  top.  At 
the  summit  is  a  Gothic  chapel, 
called  Sancta  Sanctorum,  formerly 
the  oratory  of  the  Popes.  It  con- 
tains a  painting  of  the  Saviour  as  a 
youth,  attributed  to  St.  Luke. 

A  straight  street  leads  from  St. 
John  Lateran  to  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore;  outside  the  latter  church 
stands  a  Corinthian  column  of 
white  marble,  the  only  one  left 
entire  of  those  which  supported  the 
basilica  of  Constantine. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  has  the 
tallest  spire  in  Rome,  built  in  1376; 
the  basilica  itself  was  foundedin  352. 
It  has  three  naves,  and  the  roof 
is  supported  by  44  Ionic  columns. 
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The  roof  is  carved  and  gilded  with 
gold  presented  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Castile  to  Alexander 
VI.  The  chapel,  erected  by  Sixtus 
V.,  is  rich  in  marbles.  Underneath 
the  high  altar  are  what  are  believed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  manger  in 
which  the  Saviour  laid  after  his  birth. 
An  urn  of  silver  and  crystal  encloses 
these  relics ;  on  the  top  is  a  figure  of 
theBambino.  Beneath  the  Borghese 
Chapel  are  the  family  vaults.  The 
Princess  Borghese  and  her  children 
were  the  last  that  were  deposited 
there.  This  church  contains  some 
mosaics  interesting  as  being  among 
the  oldest  examples  of  Christian  art. 
Notice  the  tomb  of  Pius  IX. ,  who  has 
chosen  this  church  as  his  place  of 
burial,  decorated  with  lapis-lazuli 
and  malachite.  The  Pauline  Chapel 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  attributed  to  St.  Luke. 

St.  Paul  without  the  Walls,  on 
the  road  to  Ostia,  and  1£  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  was 
founded  by  Constantine,  burnt  in 
1833,  and  the  present  church  opened 
in  1847.  It  has  80  granite  columns, 
and  some  frescoes,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  a  tasteful  eye. 

St.  Lorenzo,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
contains  some  interesting  frag- 
ments, among  which  are  columns 
from  the  Portico  of  Octavia. 

St.  Agnes  outside  the  Walls  is  a 
mile  from  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the  Via 
Nomehtana.  It  was  founded  by 
Constantine.  Close  by  it  stands 
the  Baptistery  of  S.  Constanza,  of 
the  same  period,  in  which  are 
some  contemporary  mosaics. 

The  Basilica  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
contains  the  bodies  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James. 

St.  Sebastian  without  the  Walls, 
two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  was  built  in  367,  and  re- 
stored in  the  eighteenth  century,and 
is  visited  for  the  catacombs  beneath 
it.  These  catacombs  were  originaily 
excavated  by  the  Komans  as  burial- 
places,  and  were  subsequently  used 
for  meetings  and  worship  by  the 
early   Christians.    Here  is   shown 


a  stone  in  which  is  the  impression 
said  to  have  been  left  by  the  feet  of 
our  Saviour  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  church  of  Domine  quo 
Vadis. 

While  mentioning  the  Catacombs, 
we  may  remark  that  on  the  Via 
Appia,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  be- 
yond the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  are 
the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  in 
which  interesting  discoveries  have 
been  made.  The  entrance  is  from 
a  vineyard.  Here  are  the  tombs  of 
Popes  Cornelius,  Eusebius,  Ante- 
ros,  Lucius,  Fabianus,  and  Euty- 
chianus,  and  the  martyr  Sixtus  II. 
St.  Cecilia  was  buried  here  before 
her  remains  were  transferred  to  her 
church  in  Trastevere,  and  upon  the 
walls  are  Byzantine  frescoes  of  St. 
Cecilia,  St.  Urban,  and  a  head  of 
Christ.  About  the  opening  are  a 
number  of  inscriptions,  dating  from 
the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries. 

Opposite  to  those  of  St.  Calixtus, 
are  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Praetexta- 
tus,  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Ja- 
nuarius.  The  Catacombs  of  Domi- 
tilla,  the  decorations  of  which 
belong  to  the  third  century,  are  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  the  Via  Ar- 
deatina. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  nu- 
merous churches  of  Rome  are  : — 

St.  Agnes,  in  the  Piazza  Novana, 
the  scene  of  her  martyrdom,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Beneath 
is  part  of  the  house  where  the  saint 
was  confined  before  her  execution. 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle  containing 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  frescoes 
of  Domenichino.  S.  Clemente,  cele- 
brated for  standing  over  an  older 
frescoed  church,  under  which  again 
is  a  Boman  temple.  II  Gesu  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
S.  Lorenza  in  Lucina  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Lorenzo,  leading  out  of  the 
Cor  so.  Over  the  high  altar  is  G-uido's 
"Crucifixion."  NiccolasPoussin,the 
painter,  is  buried  here.  S.  Maria 
degliAngeli  converted  into  a  church, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
by  Michael  Angelo.    In  the  body  of 
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the  building  are  many  celebrated 
pictures.  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva 
where  is  the  tomb  of  Fra  Angelico, 
and  Michael  Angelo 's  famous  statue 
of  Christ.  In  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of 
Pope  Leo  X.  In  the  couvent  of  this 
church  Galileo  was  tried.  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  not  far  from  the  Villa 
Pamfili,  built  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  upon  the  spot 
where  St.  Peter  was  crucified.  The 
church  contains  little  of  interest. 
In  the  cloister  is  shown  the  spot 
where  the  cross  was  supposed  to 
have  been  fixed.  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
culo containing  the  chains  with 
which  St.  Peter  was  boundin  prison. 
The  longest  is  about  5  feet  in  length. 
They  are  exhibited  on  the  first 
Monday  in  Lent.  In  this  church  is 
the  statue  of  Moses  by  M.  Angelo. 
The  figures  of  Eachel  and  Leah,  in 
niches  on  either  side,  are  also  by 
Buonarotti.  S.  Pudentiana,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Esquiline,  the  oldest 
of  the  Roman  churches.  It  is  on 
the  traditional  site  of  the  house  of 
Pudens,  the  senator,  with  whom  St. 
Paul  lodged,  and  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Caractacus.  Trinita  di 
Monti,  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
containing  Daniele  da  Volterra's  fa- 
mous picture  of  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross. 

The  Vatican  is  the  largest  palace 
in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Escurial,  and  its  galleries  are  the 
most  valuable  in  existence.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  comprises 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a 
museum,  20  courts,  8  grand  stair- 
cases, and  200  small  ones.  It  covers 
a  space  of  1,200  feet  in  length,  and 
1,000  in  breadth,  and  is  the  present 
residence  of  the  Pope. 

The  entrance  is  by  the  colonnade 
right  of  St.  Peter's,  up  the  royal 
staircase,  past  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  The  grand  stair- 
case leads  to  the  Sala  Regia,  used 
as  a  hall  of  audience,  and  covered 
with  frescoes  of  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  Popes.  The  Sistine 
Chapel,  which  opens  from  this  hall, 


is  commonly  closed,  but  the  door  will 
be  opened  by  the  custodian  for  & 
small  fee.  This  chapel  was  named 
after  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  who  built  it  in 
1472 ;  it  is  134]feet  in  length  and 44 in 
width.  The  roof,  begun  in  1508,  was 
completed  in  1512.  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
are  nobly  carried  out.  The  Tenebrae 
and  Miserere  of  Allegri  are  sung 
here  during  Holy  Week  by  the 
papal  choir.  Opposite  the  door  are 
the  frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
60  feet  in  height  and  30  feet  broad, 
and  of  the  Sybils.  At  the  request 
of  Clement  VII.,  this  work  was 
executed  by  Michael  Angelo  at  the 
age  of  60. 

To  the  right,  under  the  colon- 
nade, and  on  the  second  story,  are 
the  Loggie  of  Raphael,  divided 
into  13  arcades,  and  painted  by 
Raphael,  from  which  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Stanze  of  Raphael, 
four  in  number.  Here  an  extra  fee 
is  expected.  The  first  is  the  Sala 
of  Constantine.  The  whole  was 
designed  by  Raphael,  but  his  un- 
timely death  put  a  stop  to  the  work. 
He  began  it  in  oil ;  it  was  finished 
by  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  in 
fresco.  The  great  picture,  the 
Defeat  of  Maxentius  by  Constan- 
tine, is  one  of  the  largest  historical 
pictures  ever  painted.  The  other 
subjects  are  Constantine's  Vision, 
by  Giulio  Romano;  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine,  and  the  Donation  of 
Rome  to  the  Popes.  The  ceiling  is 
by  Lauretti. 

Next  is  the  Sala  of  Heliodorus, 
so  called  from  Raphael's  spirited 
painting  of  Heliodorus,  the  Syrian 
general,  chased  from  the  Temple  by 
angels.  In  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena 
is  a  portrait  of  La  Fornarina. 

Space  forbids  us  to  go  systemati- 
cally through  the  other  two  rooms, 
which,  indeed,  do  not  require 
equally  minute  description ;  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  in  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura  is  the  world- 
renowned  School  of  Athens,  and 
that  the  Stanza  dell'  Isendro  has  a 
ceiling  painted  by  Perugino,  which 
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Raphael  refused  to  re-touch.  On 
the  same  floor  is  the  picture  gallery, 
in  which  are  some  of  the  most 
celehrated  pictures  in  the  world, 
viz. :  The  Transfiguration  and  the 
Madonna  da  Foligno  of  Raphael, 
and  Dominichino's  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome.  Of  the  other  paintings 
those  most  worthy  of  attention — for 
all  are  good — may  be  said  to  be 
Raphael's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin; 
G-uido  Reni,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter;  Caravaggio,  the  Entomb- 
ment ;  Titian,  Madonna,  Angels,  and 
Saints;  Baroccio,  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Michaelina;  Guercino,  Unbelief  of 
St.  Thomas  ;  Perugino,  a  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ;  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (sometimes  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael, but  more  likely  Guilio 
Romano) ;  Pinturicchio,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  ;  Garofolo,  Holy 
Family  and  St.  Catherine;  Paul 
Veronese,  St.  Helena ;  Murillo,  a 
Holy  Family  and  the  Return  of 
the  prodigal  Son. 

The  Tapestries  of  Raphael  are 
in  a  long  gallery  over  the  gardens. 
They  were  ordered  by  Leo  X.  for 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Raphael  began 
the  cartoons  for  them  in  1515.  They 
were  executed  in  distemper  by  him- 
self and  pupils.  Seven  out  of  eleven 
came  into  possession  of  the  English 
Mng  Charles  I.,  were  bought  after 
his  death  by  Cromwell  for  ±'300,  and 
are  at  present  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  in  London. 

The  Pauline  Chapel,  near  the 
Sistine,  has  two  able  frescoes  by 
Michael  Angelo,  representing  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  St.  Peter. 

The  Museum,  divided  into  several 
departments,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
lower  Loggia.  The  first  corridor, 
230  yards  in  length,  is  occupied  by 
inscriptions  and  monuments.  Then 
follow  the  Chiaramonti  Museum 
(founded  by  Pius  VII.);  the  Pio- 
Clementino  Museum,  so  named 
from  the  Popes  Clement  XIII.  XIV. 
and  Pius  VII.,  wbo  formed  it  out  of 
the  collections  of  Julius  II. ,  Leo  X., 
Clement  VH.,  and  Paul  III.,  VII. 


It  contains  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
and  the  celebrated  Laocoon.  Com- 
prised in  this  also  are  the  Hall  of 
Animals,  the  Gallery  of  Statues, 
the  Hall  of  Busts,  the  Cabinet  of 
Masks,  the  Hall  of  the  muse3,  the 
Rotunda,  the  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  the  Hall  of  the  Biga,  the 
Gallery  of  Candelabra,  the  Etrus- 
can Museum,  the  Egyptian,  and 
the  Mosaic  Manufactory,  open  only 
in  the  morning,  admission  by  con- 
sul's ticket ;  these  should  all  be 
visited. 

The  Lateran  Museum  may  be 
seen  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
It  contains  an  antique  and  a 
modern  gallery,  and  a  few  pictures. 

The  Quirinal  Palace,  built  1574, 
may  be  seen  by  a  consul's  order. 
Here  again  there  are  some  fine 
pictures. 

There  are  no  less  than  75  private 
palaces  in  Rome.  We  can  only  refer 
briefly  to  some  of  the  finest. 

Palazzo  Borghese. — The  picture 
gallery  is  open  every  day,  Satur- 
days and  Mondays  excepted,  from 
9  until  3.  It  is  in  the  Borghese 
Piazza.  The  paintings  are  ar- 
ranged in  12  rooms,  in  each  of 
which  catalogues  will  be  found, 
A  few  of  the  chief  paintings  are : 
Raphael  —  the  Entombment  of 
Christ,  painted  in  the  artist's  24th 
year;  Caesar  Borgia;  portrait  of 
Raphael  himself  in  his  youth; 
Julius  II.  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the 
Saviour.  Titian — Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Love;  the  three  Graces; 
Samson;  Holy  Family  with  St. 
John.  Paul  Veronese — St.  Antony 
preaching  to  the  Fishes ;  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  Domeni- 
chino — Chase  of  Diana;  the  Cu- 
msean  Sybil.  Andrea  del  Sarto — 
Holy  Family;  Venus  and  Cupid; 
the  Magdalen. 

Palazzo  Colonna,  the  residence  of 
Julius  II.,  and  afterwards  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo.  The  picture  gal- 
lery contains  some  fine  works,  and 
is  open  every  day  except  festivals. 

Palazzo  Corsini,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Christine,  Queen  of  Swe- 
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den,  who  lived  there  in  1689.  The 
gallery  is  open  every  day  except 
Sunday,  from  10  until  2.  The  li- 
brary, open  every  day  except  on 
festivals,  contains  60,000  printed 
books  and  1,300  MS S. 

Palazzo  Pamfili-Doria,  in  the 
Corso.  The  most  magnificent  of 
all.  The  gallery  is  open  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  and  contains 
about  800  pictures.  Catalogues  are 
distributed  to  visitors.  Here  are, 
amongst  others,  the  following  pic- 
tures : — Raphael — Portraits  of  Baldo 
and  Bartolo.  Titian — Sacrifice  of 
Isaac ;  Portrait  of  Titian's  wife. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  —  Portrait  of 
Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples.  Claude — 
Mercury  stealing  the  Cattle  of 
Apollo.  Guercino  —  the  Prodigal 
Son ;  Endymion ;  St.  Agnes.  An- 
nibal  Caracci  —  the  Assumption  ; 
Flight  into  Egypt ;  the  Nativity ; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
Entombment. 

Palazzo  Farnese  is  the  property 
of  the  deposed  King  of  Naples, 
whose  family  inherited  it  as  the 
descendants  of  Elizabeth  Farnese. 
It  contains  the  frescoes  of  Anni- 
bale  Caracci. 

Palazzo  Farnesina  contains  Mas- 
simo's "  Triumph  of  Galatea."  It 
acquired  celebrity  during  the  reign 
of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of  Agos- 
tino  Chigi.  He  gave  a  supper  in 
1518  to  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and 
ambassadors,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  expense,  when  we 
mention  that  250  crowns  were  paid 
for  three  fishes.  The  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini,  besides  its  library,  contains 
Guido's  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci.  P.  Mattei  was  built  by  C. 
Maderno  ;  P.  Rospigliosi,  by  Flam. 
Ponzio.  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  it 
enlarged  by  C.  Maderno  ;  in  this  is 
the  celebrated  fresco  of  Guido,  the 
"  Aurora. "  P.  Sciarra,  by  Fl. 
Ponzio,  has  a  picture  gallery,  open 
on  Saturdays;  P.  Spada  contains 
the  "  Statue  of  Pompey,"  at  the 
base  of  which  Julius  Cassar  was  as- 
sassinated. 
Libraries :   of  the  Vatican,  con- 


taining 21,000  manuscripts  and 
60,000  printed  volumes;  of  the 
Minerva,  120,000  printed  volumes 
and  4,500  MSS.,  open  from  7'30  to 
10*45  daily,  and  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  Angelica,  90,000 
volumes  and  6,000  MSS.;  open  daily, 
except  on  festivals,  from  8  to  12. 

The  favourite  Promenades  are 
Monte  Pincio;  the  Villa  Borghese; 
the  Villa  Pamfili;  the  garden  near 
San  Gregorio;  and  the  roadway 
outside  the  Porta  Pia. 

The  principal  villas  are  the  Villa 
Adriana;  Villa  Albani — its  gallery 
ranks  after  those  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol  for  sculptures; 
Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo;  Villa  Ludovisi,  Villa 
Madama,  Villa  Massimo,  Villa 
Medici,  and  Villa  Pamfili  Doria. 

Excursions  in  the  Neighbozirhood 
of  Borne. 

1.  Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Paolo. — 
To  the  right  of  this  gate  is  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  to  which 
we  directed  attention  under  the 
head  of  monuments;  close  by  it 
is  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  where 
Keats  and  Shelley  are  buried. 
About  lh  mile  farther  on  is  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
Walls.  Ostia  is  on  this  road,  at  a 
distance  of  15  miles  from  Rome. 

2.  Beyond  the  Porta  di'  San 
Sebastiano.  —  The  military  road 
known  as  the  Appian  Way  leads 
straight  from  this  gate.  It  went  to 
Capua  and  Brundusium,  and  is  the 
road  described  by  Horace  in  his 
satires,  also  the  way  by  which  St. 
Paul  first  entered  the  city.  The 
prospect  opens  up  soon  after  leaving 
Rome,  embracing  the  Campagna, 
the  arches  of  the  different  aqueducts, 
and  the  mountains.  On  the  road 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  the 
Metelli,  the  Servilii,  and  many 
others  less  celebrated. 

A  little  way  along  the  Appian  Way 

is  the  church  of  Domine  quo  Vadis, 

so  called  from  the  tradition  that  St. 

Peter,  fleeing  from  Rome,  met  our 
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Saviour  at  this  spot,  and  addressed 
him  in  these  words,  the  reply  being 
a  reproof  for  his  cowardice.  The 
slab,  bearing  the  miraculous  imprint 
of  the  feet  of  Christ,  is  now,  as  we 
have  said,  in  San  Sebastiano.  Here 
the  road  strikes  off  to  the  fountain 
of  Egeria,  Noma's  mysterious 
nymph.  It  is  a  pretty  little  spring, 
fed  by  the  Almo,  and  adorned  with 
sculpture.  After  this  come  the  Cata- 
combs, and  next,  over  the  way,  the 
circus  of  Maxentius,  built  a.d.  311 
for  chariot  races.  Its  length  is 
1482  feet,_its  breadth  244  feet. 

Ascending  the  hill,  we  reach  the 
tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  already 
described. 

The  Appian  Way  from  this  point 
to  Albano  has  few  distinctive 
features. 

Albano  (Hotels :  di  Bussia, 
JPosta)  may  also  be  reached  from 
Home  by  railway  in  41  minutes.  It 
stands  high,  in  a  healthy  situation, 
and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Romans  during  the  summer.      The 

?lace  was  once  noted  for  its  wine, 
'he  lakes  Nemi  and  Albano,  which 
may  be  visited  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  are  the  chief  attractions. 

3.  Beyond  the  Porta  St.  Giovanni. 
— The  Via  Latina,  like  the  Via 
Appia,  is  bordered  by  tombs,  some 
of  them  finely  decorated  in  the  in- 
terior; it  leads  to  Frascati,  which 
may,  however,  be  reached  by  rail- 
way in  about  35  minutes  (Hotel : 
di  Londra).  This  also  is  a  favourite 
summer  residence,  as  its  height 
above  the  plain  obviates  the  fear  of 
malaria.  It  is  quite  a  modern  place, 
but  very  pretty,  and  is  surrounded 
by  charming  villas.  Hard  by  are 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa,  at  Tus- 
culum,  of  which  place  he  was  a 
native.  The  Borghese  villa  of 
Aldobrandini  is  about  the  finest  of 
these  buildings. 

Tivoli  (Hotels  :  Begina,  Sibylla.) 
The  distance  from  Rome  is  19  miles, 
and  the  excursion  may  be  made  by 
diligence  in  one  day.  Tivoli,  the 
Tibur  of  the  ancients,  is  near  the 
iite   of    Horace's  Villa    and    that 


Fons  Bandusice  which  he  sang  so 
sweetly.  It  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  and  court 
favourites  up  to  the  time  of  Adrian. 
The  present  town  has  few  attrac- 
tions beyond  its  beautiful  situation. 
Among  the  finest  relics  is  the 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  a  circular 
building  surrounded  by  an  open 
hall  of  Corinthian  columns,  formerly 
numbering  18,  ten  of  which  remain. 
It  is  situated  above  the  Cascatella, 
or  artificial  cascades,  and  from  the 
terrace  a  beautiful  view  of  the  falls 
is  obtained.  The  path  affords  fine 
glimpses  of  the  chief  cascade,  320 
feet  high,  which  dates  only  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  inundation  in 
1826,  which  destroyed  part  of  the 
village,  the  Arno  was  diverted  from 
its  original  bed,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  disaster.  The 
grotto  of  Neptune  by  this  change 
lost  part  of  its  water,  but  the  fall  is 
still  fine. 

From  the  last-named  grotto,  the 
path  ascends  to  that  of  the  Syren, 
and  thence  to  the  principal  stream. 
A  path  on  the  right  bank  leads 
thence  to  the  hermitage  of  San 
Antonio,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  lesser  fall,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  villa  of  Maecenas. 

The  villa  of  Hadrian  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Tivoli,  and  is 
best  seen  on  the  way  there.  The 
buildings,  when  complete,  are  said 
to  have  extended  over  a  space  seven 
miles  in  circumference. 


Eoute  12. 

FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BY 
SIENNA. 

(The  Route  from  Florence  toEmpoli 
is  described  in  Route  9.) 

fEAVING-  Empoli,  the  rail- 
way follows  for  some  time 
the  valley  of  the  Elsa. 
Passing  Osteria  Bianca, 
Castel  Fiorentino,  Cer- 
taldo,    the    residence    and   burial- 
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place  of  Boc  caccio  and  Pozzibonsi, 
we  reach 

Siena  (Hotels  :  Aquila  Nera, 
Arme  d'  Inghilterra).  It  is  situ- 
ated on  three  hills,  and,  from  its 
height  up,  is  free  from  those  ubi- 
quitous pests,  the  mosquitoes.  The 
gates  and  the  citadel  deserve  atten- 
tion; also  the  picture  gallery,  the 
churches  of  S.  Agostino  and  S. 
Cristoforo,  and  the  house  and  cell 
of  S.  Catherine.  The  lofty  tower 
and  fine  buildings  of  the  Palazzo 
Publico  will  also  attract  the  eye ; 
this  palace  is  now  occupied  as  pub- 
lic offices,  courts  of  law,  and  pri- 
sons, and  stands  in  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  a  large  open  space  sloped 
like  an  ancient  theatre,  for  public 
games. 

The  Cathedral  is  in  the  style 
called  Italian  Gothic,  with  a  facade 
inlaid  with  black,  red,  and  white 
marble,  and  covered  over  with 
sculptures  and  decorations.  The 
interior,  with  the  subterranean  bap- 
tistery, is  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  choir  is 
said  to  be  unique  of  its  kind. 

Siena  possesses  an  ancient  Uni- 
versity, and  in  the  old  town  are 
some  curious  specimens  of  street 
painting.  The  place  gave  a  name 
to  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Italian 
art,  that  of  which  Perugino  is  the 
most  famous  master. 


Route  13. 

ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

^HE  line  from  Rome  runs 
HlLYz?  Para<llel  for  some  distance 
wWd  witlx  tlie  ^Ppian  Way,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the 
Campagna,  it  affords  a  fine 
view.  At  Ciampino  the  line  diverges 
to  Frascati.  As  we  approach  the 
Alban  Hills,  Monte  Cavo  is  seen  in 
the  distance  on  the  left ;  below  this 
is  Castel  G-andolfo,  the  favourite 
summer  residence  of  the  Popes, 
and  jnotorious  as  having  been  the 


scene  of  Caesar  Borgia's  murder  of 
the  Roman  nobles.  We  pass  Ma- 
rino, Albano,  and  Civita  Lavinia, 
and  reach  Velletbi  (Hotels:  Pa- 
rigi,  Posta),  population  12,000, 
where  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  was  born.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence  below  Monte  Artemisio, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  dis- 
covered a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas. 

The  district  is  locally  famous  for 
its  wines.  We  pass,  on  the  left,  the 
village  and  lake  of  Giulianello,  and, 
a  short  distance  from  Valmontone, 
the  ruined  Castle  of  Piombinara, 
before  reaching  Segni.  There  are 
some  few  early  remains  at  the  latter 
place,  but  nothing  demanding  a 
stoppage.  The  town  is  three  miles 
from  the  station.  Passing  Anagni, 
Sgurgola,  Ferentino,  Frosinone,  and 
Ceccano,  we  reach  Ceprano,  for- 
merly one  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  the  Papal  States,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liris.  Cross- 
ing the  river,  we  pass  Isoletta, 
Roccasecca,  and  Aquino,  and  reach 
San  G-ermano.  Near  this  place  is 
the  celebrated  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery of  Monte  Casino,  famous  for 
its  printing  press,  and  the  sumptu- 
ous editions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished there  of  Dante  and  others. 
There  are  remains  about  San  G-er- 
mano of  the  ancient  Casinum, 
including  part  of  a  street,  a  tomb, 
a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and 
the  villa  of  Varro. 

Passing  some  insignificant  places, 
we  come  to  Capua,  a  fortified  town 
of  10,800  inhabitants,  and  an  arch- 
bishop's see.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
town  is  at  the  next  station,  St. 
Maria.  In  the  Cathedral  are  some 
granite  columns  said  to  have  come 
from  the  city  of  Casilinum,  on  the 
site  of  which  Capua  is  built,  and  in 
the  Piazza  dei  G-iudici  are  preserved 
some  inscriptions  and  a  bas-relief 
of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Diana. 
Near  Santa  Maria  are  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  which  held  100,000 
spectators.  By  Caserta,  Maddaloni, 
Cancello,  and  Acerra,  the  line  goes 
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to  Casalnuovo,  beyond  which  we 
first  come  in  sight  of  the  hill  of  St. 
Elmo,  and  part  of  the  city  of 
Naples.  Passing  on  the  right 
the  great  cemetery  on  the  hill  of 
Poggio  Reale,  and  on  the  left  the 
railway  to  Renevento,  we  reach 

Naples  (Hotels  :  Bussie,  Etran- 
g«rs,  du  Louvre,  d'Angleterre), 
population,  in  1871,  448,750. 

Naples  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  lovely  places  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Not  only  is  it  a  fine 
city,  placed  in  such  a  landscape  as 
can  hardly  be  equalled,  but  the 
climate  is  so  pleasant  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  one  perpetual  summer 
holiday.  For  a  winter  residence 
it  is  perfection  ;  you  may,  if  you 
choose,  sit  out  in  the  garden  on 
Christmas-day  and  pick  your  own 
oranges. 

The  Strada  di  Toledo,  built  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1532,  is  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfare.  It  is  1£  mile 
long.  The  next  is  the  Strada 
Chiaja  built  in  1695. 

The  Largo  del  Palazzo,  by  the 
Royal  Palace,  is  surrounded  by  a 
semicircular  portico,  and  adorned 
with  statues  in  bronze  of  Charles 
III.  and  Ferdinand  I.  Among  the 
other  squares  are  the  Largo  dell 
Castello,  the  Largo  dello  Spirito 
Santo,  and  Largo  del  Mercato 
(where  the  insurrection  of  Mas- 
saniello  broke  out).  It  is  well  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  your  driver  or 
boatman  before  starting;  theproper 
fare  in  each  case  is  about  lh  franc 
per  hour. 

There  are  258  churches  in  Na- 
ples ;  the  principal  is  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Gennaro. 

The  other  principal  churches  are 
S.  Angelo  Maggiore  (fine  sculp- 
tures) ;  S.  Restituta,  an  old  basilica 
ascribed  to  Constantine,  and  in 
which  is  preserved  the  miraculous 
blood  of  S.  Gennaro  ;  San  Giacomo 
degli  Spagnuoli  (tomb  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo) ;  San  Giovanni  a  Car- 
bon ara  (tombs  of  King  Ladislas 
and  of  Caracciolo,  favourite  of  John 
II.,    assassinated   in   1532) ;    L'ln- 


coronata  (frescoes  attributed  to 
Giotto);  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine 
(the  tombs  of  Conradino  and  Ma- 
saniello) ;  Santa  Maria  della  Gra- 
zie ;  Santa  Maria  Regina  (pictures- 
by  Giordano  and  Solimene) ;  San- 
ta Maria  la  Nuova;  San  Severo 
(statues  by  Corradini) ;  and  San 
Martino,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  St.  Elmo  (pictures  by  Ribera, 
Guido,  Giuseppino,  Giordano,  Cara- 
vaggio,  and  others). 

The  churches  are  open  until 
noon,  and  again  at  vespers. 

The  Museo  Borbonico,  or  degli 
Studii,  called  now  Museo  Nazionale, 
is  open  daily  from  8  to  3,  except  on 
Monday. 

It  contains  the  following  collec- 
tions : — 1.  Mural  paintings,  fres- 
coes, and  ancient  mosaics.  2.  An- 
cient works  in  marble.  3.  Egyptian 
antiquities.  4.  Ancient  bronze  sta- 
tues. 5.  Inscriptions.  6.  Monu- 
ments of  Mediaeval  art,  antique 
glass  and  terra-cotta.  7.  Papyri. 
8.  Library.  9.  Gems  and  trinkets. 
10.  Coins  and  medals.  11.  Small 
bronzes.  12.  Vases.  13.  Private 
cabinet  (or  secret  museum).  14. 
Gallery  of  pictures. 

The  antiques  from  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  are  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  the  museum,  amongst  the 
more  striking  objects  of  which  we 
may  mention,  the  13  dancing  girls 
of  Pompeii,  discovered  1749 ;  four 
large  classical  paintings  on  marble, 
in  monochrome  ;  a  series  of  paint- 
ings representing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Pompeians,  and 
articles  and  remains  found  in  the 
excavation  of  the  ruins. 

There  are  1,500  marble  statues 
and  bas-reliefs  in  three  large  gal- 
leries, many  of  which  came  from 
Herculaneum.  We  can  only  in- 
stance a  few  of  the  best— Gany- 
mede, Antinous,  Bacchus,  Trajan  in 
full  armour,  a  sitting  figure  of 
Agrippina,  another  (colossal)  of 
Jupiter,  an  Egyptian  goddess  in 
alabaster,  and  an  Apollo  in  green 
basalt. 

Amongst    the    other   rooms,  we 
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would  draw  special  attention  to  tho 
Hall  of  the  Muses,  with  its  beauti- 
ful Greek  vase,  found  near  Gaeta; 
the  Gallery  of  Adonis,  in  which  is 
the  noted  Venus  Callipyge ;  the 
Hall  of  Jupiter,  containing  the  Toro 
Farnese,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules ; 
and  the  Hall  of  Flora,  with  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  that  goddess,  a  fine 
Greek  antique,  theiEschines,  and  a 
splendid  mosaic  of  the  battle  of 
Issus. 

The  Secret  Museum,  formerly  shut 
to  everybody,  is  now  open  to  male 
visitors.  "We  can  assure  the  ladies 
that  they  lose  nothing  by  being  ex- 
cluded from  this  particularly  re- 
volting exhibition  of  the  bestialities 
of  a  decaying  and  effete  age. 

The  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  the 
other  collections  enumerated,  will 
"well  repay  inspection,  especially  the 
Cabinet  of  Gems,  on  the  floor  of 
which  is  the  well-known  classic  in- 
scription, "Cave  Cauem."  The  pride 
of  this  room  is  the  Tazza  Farnese, 
cut  from  a  single  sardonyx. 

The  Picture  Gallery  contains 
about  900  pictures,  and  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  situated  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  museum. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  the 
finest  pictures:  —  Eibera,  St.  Je- 
rome ;  Silenus  and  Satyrs.  Albert 
Durer,  a  Nativity;  Correggio, 
the  Virgin,  called  the  Zingarella, 
or  del  Coniglio  (of  the  rabbit), 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine ; 
Schiavone,  Charities  (two  pictures) ; 
Titian,  fine  portraits  of  Paul  III. 
and  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain; 
Domenichino,  the  Guardian  Angel ; 
Claude  Lorraine,  a  fine  landscape, 
with  the  nymph  Egeria;  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  Holy  Family;  Ve- 
nusti,  copy  of  Last  Judgment, 
after  Michael  Angelo ;  Raphael, 
Holy  Family,  called  the  Madonna 
col  Divino  Amore,  portraits  of  Leo 
X.  and  Cardinals  Luigi  dei  Rossi 
and  Giuliano  di  Medici,  portrait  of 
the  Cavaliere  Tibaldeo;  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Holy  Family,  known  as 
Madonna    della     Gatta;    Annibale 


Caracci,  Dead  Christ;  Bellini,  a 
Transfiguration;  Caravaggio,  Jesus 
Christ  and  St.  Veronica;  Bartolo- 
meo  della  Porta,  The  Assumption. 

The  Biblioteca  Nazionale,  in  the 
same  edifice  with  the  Museum,  is 
open  daily  from  8  until  2,  contain- 
ing about  200,000  volumes  and  3,000 
manuscripts;  there  are  in  Naples 
three  other  public  libraries,  of 
which  the  finest  is  the  Biblioteca 
Brancacciana,  which  contains 
70,000  volumes. 

The  Palazzo  Reale  was  built  in 
1600  by  Philip  III.  The  front  is 
250  feet  long,  and  is  of  three  orders 
— Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite.  It 
is  adorned  with  some  good  paint- 
ings by  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Ve- 
lasquez, Holbein,  Titian,  Ribera, 
&c.  Close  by  is  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  and  on  the  left  is  the  Arsenal. 
The  Royal  Palace  of  Capodimonte 
is  upon  a  hill  just  outside  the  city. 
(Open  daily  from  10  to  4,  with  an 
order  to  be  obtained  at  the  Pal. 
Reale.)  It  was  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  Bourbon  court. 

Naples  has  a  University,  founded 
in  1224,  and  many  private  palaces; 
the  principal  of  these  are  the 
Fondi,  Miranda,  and  S.  Angelo,  all 
containing  good  art  collections-. 
The  Campo  Santo,  with  its  cata- 
combs, is  a  vast  place ;  but  we  can- 
not recommend  it  as  an  agreeable 
sight.  The  harbour  has  a  fine  mole 
and  lighthouse,  from  which  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  bay,  the  city, 
and  Vesuvius  is  to  be  had,  on 
payment  of  a  franc.  There  are 
two  forts,  Castel  dell  Ovo,  dating 
from  1104,  on  an  island;  and  -S. 
Elmo,  behind  the  town,  in  which 
the  political  prisoners  were  confined 
under  the  Bourbon  rule. 


Excursions  in  the  Environs  of 

Naples. 

The  Grotto  of  Posilipo. — Lake  of 
Agnano. — Grotta  del  Cane. — Sol- 
fatara.  — Pozzuoli. — Monte  Nuovo. 
— The    Lucrine    Lake. — Lake    of 
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■would  draw  special  attention  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Muses,  with  its  beauti- 
ful Greek  vase,  found  near  Gaeta  ; 
the  Gallery  of  Adonis,  in  which  is 
the  noted  Venus  Callipyge ;  the 
Hall  of  Jupiter,  containing  the  Toro 
Farnese,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules ; 
and  the  Hall  of  Flora,  with  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  that  goddess,  a  fine 
Greek  antique,  the  iEschines,  and  a 
splendid  mosaic  of  the  battle  of 
Issus. 

The  Secret  Museum,  formerly  shut 
to  everybody,  is  now  open  to  male 
visitors.  We  can  assure  the  ladies 
that  they  lose  nothing  by  being  ex- 
cluded from  this  particiilarly  re- 
volting exhibition  of  the  bestialities 
of  a  decaying  and  effete  age. 

The  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  the 
other  collections  enumerated,  will 
well  repay  inspection,  especially  the 
Cabinet  of  Gems,  on  the  floor  of 
which  is  the  well-known  classic  in- 
scription, "CaveCanem."  The  pride 
of  this  room  is  the  Tazza  Farnese, 
cut  from  a  single  sardonyx. 

The  Picture  Gallery  contains 
about  900  pictures,  and  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  situated  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  museum. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  the 
finest  pictures:  —  Ribera,  St.  Je- 
rome ;  Silenus  and  Satyrs.  Albert 
Durer,  a  Nativity;  Correggio, 
the  Virgin,  called  the  Zingarella, 
or  del  Coniglio  (of  the  rabbit), 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine ; 
Schiavone,  Charities  (two  pictures) ; 
Titian,  fine  portraits  of  Paul  III. 
and  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain; 
Domenichino,  the  Guardian  Angel; 
Claude  Lorraine,  a  fine  landscape, 
with  the  nymph  Egeria;  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  Holy  Family;  Ve- 
nusti,  copy  of  Last  Judgment, 
after  Michael  Angelo ;  Raphael, 
Holy  Family,  called  the  Madonna 
col  Divino  Amore,  portraits  of  Leo 
X.  and  Cardinals  Luigi  dei  Rossi 
and  Giuliano  di  Medici,  portrait  of 
the  Cavaliere  Tibaldeo;  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Holy  Family,  known  as 
Madonna    della     Gatta;    Annibale 


Caracci,  Dead  Christ;  Bellini,  a 
Transfiguration;  Caravaggio,  Jesua 
Christ  and  St.  Veronica;  Bartolo- 
meo  della  Porta,  The  Assumption. 

The  Biblioteca  Nazionale,  in  the 
same  edifice  with  the  Museum,  is 
open  daily  from  8  until  2,  contain- 
ing about  200,000  volumes  and  3,000 
manuscripts;  there  are  in  Naples 
three  other  public  libraries,  of 
which  the  finest  is  the  Biblioteca 
Brancacciana,  which  contains 
70,000  volumes. 

The  Palazzo  Reale  was  built  in 
1600  by  Philip  III.  The  front  is 
250  feet  long,  and  is  of  three  orders 
— Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite.  It 
is  adorned  with  some  good  paint- 
ings by  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Ve- 
lasquez, Holbein,  Titian,  Ribera, 
&c.  Close  by  is  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  and  on  the  left  is  the  Arsenal. 
The  Royal  Palace  of  Capodimonte 
is  upon  a  hill  just  outside  the  city. 
(Open  daily  from  10  to  4,  with  an 
order  to  be  obtained  at  the  Pal. 
Reale.)  It  was  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  Bourbon  court. 

Naples  has  a  University,  founded 
in  1224,  and  many  private  palaces; 
the  principal  of  these  are  the 
Fondi,  Miranda,  and  S.  Angelo,  all 
containing  good  art  collections-. 
The  Campo  Santo,  with  its  cata- 
combs, is  a  vast  place;  but  we  can- 
not recommend  it  as  an  agreeable 
sight.  The  harbour  has  a  fine  mole 
and  lighthouse,  from  which  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  bay,  the  city, 
and  Vesuvius  is  to  be  had,  on 
payment  of  a  franc.  There  are 
two  forts,  Castel  dell  Ovo,  dating 
from  1154,  on  an  island;  and  .S. 
Elmo,  behind  the  town,  in  which 
the  political  prisoners  were  confined 
under  the  Bourbon  rule. 


Excursions  in  the  Environs  of 
Naples. 

The  Grotto  of  Posilipo. — Lake  of 
Agnano. — Grotta  del  Cane. — Sol- 
fatara.  — Pozzuoli. — Monte  Nuovo. 
— The     Lucrine    Lake. — Lake    of 
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Avernus. — Grotta  delta  Sibilla. — 
JBaicB.  —  Picina  Mirabile.  —  Mise- 
num. 

By  starting  early,  this  excursion 
may  be  made  in  one  day.  A  car- 
riage costs  25  francs  per  day.  A 
guide  costs  6  francs  per  day.  Half 
a  franc  is  enough  to  give  to  the  cus- 
todian of  each  of  the  localities  visi- 
ted. We  -would  particularly  advise 
all  tourists  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
any  loose  articles  they  may  have  in 
the  carriage ;  the  beggars  are  as 
dexterous  as  they  are  dishonest, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Chiaja 
is  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  a  tunnel 
2,244  feet  in  length,  22  feet  wide, 
and  from  25  to  69  feet  in  height; 
it  is  cut  through  the  tufa  rock, 
and  dates  from  the  time  of  Nero. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  15 
feet  square,  with  three  windows. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  although 
the  bones  of  the  Mantuan  bard 
may  since  have  been  disturbed, 
they  did  actually  rest  here  origi- 
nally, and  this  must  invest  the 
place  with  a  certain  interest.  The 
tomb  bears  on  it  a  Latin  epitaph 
ascribed  to  the  poet  himself. 

Tourists  who  desire  to  visit  the 
Lake  of  Agnano  or  the  Grotta  del 
Cane  should  leave  the  road  to 
Pozzuoli  soon  after  passing  the 
village  of  Fuori  Grotta,  and  take 
the  road  on  the  right. 

The  Grotta  del  Cane  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  and  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  rises  in  it  to  a  certain  height, 
not  sufficient  to  affect  an  upright 
standing  human  being.  Dogs  suffer 
from  it,  as  may  be  seen  when  one 
is  experimented  upon.  The  operator, 
holds  the  dog  by  the  legs,  with  his 
head  close  to  the  surface ;  in  one 
minute  he  is  in  convulsions.  A 
lighted  torch  held  close  to  the 
ground  is  immediately  extin- 
guished ;  and  a  pistol  cannot  be 
fired  within  the  volumes  of  steam 
and  gas. 

Pozzuoli— the  Putcoli  of   Scrip- 


ture and  of  classic  times — has  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  its  unplea- 
sant neighbours,  the  Solfatara,  a 
partially  extinct  volcano,  and  Vesu- 
vius, which  is  still  a  very  lively  one. 
It  was  partially  destroyed  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  an  eruption  of 
the  former,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  latter,  when  Monte 
Nuovo  was  formed,  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  city.  It  now 
presents  few  evidences  of  its  former 
prosperity. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Proculus 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Augustus. 

The  Temple  of  Serapis  consists 
of  a  quadrilateral  atrium  surrounded 
by  chambers  with  a  circular  temple 
in  the  centre.  The  court,  which  is 
140  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide,  was 
surrounded  by  a  portico  with  48 
columns.  In  1750  three  of  these 
were  discovered  projecting  above 
the  surface,  and  Charles  III.  ordered 
them  to  be  disinterred.  In  doing 
so  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  was 
brought  to  light.  These  columns 
are  each  40  feet  long  and  of  a  single 
block.  The  names  of  Temple  of 
Neptune  and  Temple  of  the  Nymphs 
are  given  to  scattered  ruins  Under 
the  water,  west  of  the  Temple  of 
Serapis. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero,  we  come  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, 480  feet  by  382  feet,  and 
estimated  to  have  held  25,000  per- 
sons. Hard  by  is  the  Solfatara.  It 
is  an  extinct  crater,  which  still 
smokes  at  times,  and  the  gases  that 
rise  seem  to  be  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alum. 

One  and  a  half  mile  beyond  Poz- 
zuoli is  Monte  Nuovo,  raised  by 
volcanic  action  in  1538.  West  is 
the  lake  of  Avernus,  a  picturesque 
sheet  of  water,  1\  mile  in  circum- 
ference, which  occupies  the  bottom 
of  a  crater,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wood  of  chestnut  and  orange  trees. 
It  was  originally  supposed  to  be 
the  mouth  of  Hades,  and  on  its 
south  side  is  a  tunnel  of  ancient 
construction     called    the     Sibyl's 
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Grotto,  which  may  be  explored  with 
torches  for  a  small  fee. 

The  Lucrine  Lake,  between  Aver- 
nus  and  the  sea,  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  times  for  its  oysters. 

The  road  continues  past  the  baths 
of  Nero,  which  are  natural  hot 
springs,  to  Baiae.  This  was  in  im- 
perial time  the  most  fashionable 
and  the  most  profligate  of  all  the 
Roman  watering  -  places.  Julius 
Caesar,  Piso,  Pompey,  Marius,  and 
others,  had  country-houses  here. 
Horace  preferred  Baioa  to  all  other 
places  in  the  world.  Seneca  warned 
every  one  who  desired  to  maintain 
dominion  over  himself  to  avoid  this 
place.  The  ruins,  still  standing  on 
the  desolate  coast,  or  rising  from 
the  sea,  are  now  the  only  evidence 
of  its  former  magnificence. 

The  three  temples  of  Venus,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Diana  are  the  chief 
sights.  The  harbour,  one  of  the 
largest  belonging  to  the  Romans,  is 
now  much  destroyed.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  Roman  villas,  sepul- 
chral monuments,  and  other  build- 
ings. 

A  little  beyond  Baiae,  is  the  Pis- 
cina Mirabilis,  a  large  reservoir 
excavated  in  the  hill.  It  is  220  feet 
long  by  80  feet  broad,  and  its  mas- 
sive and  nearly  perfect  roof  of 
masonry  is  supported  by  48  columns. 
It  is  entered  by  stairs  of  40  steps  at 
each  end.  A  glorious  view  may  be 
had  from  Cape  Misenum. 

Portici,  Resina,  Vesuvius,  Her- 
culaneum, Torre  del  Greco,  and 
Pompeii. 

Trains  leave  Naples  about  ten 
times  a  day  for  Castellamare,  which 
is  close  to  Pompeii,  and  charmingly 
placed  on  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
(Hotels :  Jleale,  Europa.)  Before 
reaching  it  we  pass  Portici,  the 
home  of  Masaniello,  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  Annunziata.  For  Vesu- 
vius the  best  station  is  Resina,  the 
train  for  which  place  starts  at  six 
in  the  morning.  The  ascent  of  the 
mountain  takes  about  eight  hours, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  take  refresh- 


ments, and  to  ride  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. The  cost  of  a  horse,  with  a 
boy  to  mind  him,  and  a  foot  guide 
for  yourself  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  12  francs.  Vesuvius  proper, 
or  Monte  Somma,  is  3,747  feet  high, 
but  the  mountain  has  another  peak 
which  is  nearly  4,000.  The  volcano 
seems  to  have  been  unkcown  as 
such  up  to  the  date  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
a.d.  79,  and  many  years  before,  the 
insurgent  gladiators  under  Sparta- 
cus  had  actually  camped  in  the 
crater.  Since  1660  there  have  been 
45  eruptions,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  noted  was  in  1872,  when 
Massa  and  S.  Sebastiano  were  de- 
stroyed. The  Observatory,  under 
the  care  of  Professor  Palmieri,  is  a 
centre  of  interest  to  the  scientific 
world.  The  lower  parts  are  lovely 
and  fertile,  and  there  grows  the 
grape  which  produces  the  famous 
Lachrymae  Christi.  From  Resina 
also,  under  which  it  lies  buried,  we 
may  visit  Herculaneum,  although 
there  is  really  very  little  to  see, 
not  at  all  what  may  be  enjoyed  at 
Pompeii.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  strata  by  which  it 
was  covered,  excavation  has  not 
been  so  easy  as  at  the  latter  place. 

In  a.d.  79  this  city  was  destroyed 
by  torrents  of  volcanic  mud,  upon 
which,  in  subsequent  eruptions, 
ashes  and  streams  of  lava  fell  to  a 
depth  varying  from  70  to  110  feet ; 
no  great  loss  of  life  resulted  from 
the  destruction. 

Descending  at  Castellamare,  we 
proceed  to  Pompeii.  If  time  be  an 
object,  the  former  place  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  tourist  may  pro- 
ceed direct  to  the  latter. 

The  walls  are  nearly  20  feet 
thick,  and  about  as  high,  faced  with 
blocks  of  lava  inside  and  out.  There 
are  six  gates,  and  many  towers 
rising  above  the  ramparts,  and 
pierced  with  arches.  The  best 
means  of  approach  to  Pompeii  is 
afforded  by  the  Gate  of  Hercula- 
neum, with  three  arcades  of  brick 
and  lava.    Along  either  side  of  the 
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road  approaching  this  gate  are  a 
number  of  ancient  tombs,  from 
which  it  is  called  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs. 

In  this  street  stands  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  villas,  that  of 
Diomed,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
seventeen  persons  were  discovered, 
perfect  moulds  of  them  having  been 
preserved  in  the  lava,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  villa  called  Cicero's. 
TVe  subsequently  reach  the  inn  of 
Albinus,  the  Thermopolium,  the 
houses  of  the  Vestals,  of  the  Sur- 
geon, of  the  Dancing  Girls,  of  Nar- 
cissus, &c. ;  the  house  of  Sallust, 
near  which  is  a  bakery  and  public 
oven;  the  house  of  the  Choragus 
and  of  Polybius. 

In  the  Street  of  the  Thermae  is 
the  house  of  Pansa,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  city.  Not 
far  from  thence  are  the  house  of 
the  Tragic  Poet,  the  Fullonica,  or 
Fullers'  establishment,  which  has 
furnished  many  objects  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Naples,  and  the  houses  of 
Apollo,  Meleager,  the  Nereids,  the 
Quaestor,  &c.  The  house  of  the 
Faun,  in  the  street  of  that  name, 
furnished  the  Naples  Museum  with 
the  fine  mosaic  of  the  battle  of 
Issus.  In  the  Street  of  the  Forum 
are  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the 
Thermae,  or  public  baths,  and  the 
school  of  the  Gladiators. 

The  quarter  of  the  Forum  contains 
three  triumphal  arches  built  with 
brick  and  lava  encased  in  marble; 
the  Civil  Forurn,  paved  with  marble, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
porticoes ;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter; 
the  Temple  of  Venus;  the  Basi- 
lica ;  the  tribunals,  the  prisons, 
the  Temples  of  Mercury,  of  Au- 
gustus, &c. 

In  the  quarter  of  the  Theatres  are  . 
the  Triangular  Forum,  the  Temple 
of  Neptune ;  the  Barracks,  where 
63  skeletons  have  been  discovered, 
and  a  great  number  of  valuable 
objects,  arms  of  gladiators,  &c. ;  the 
Great  Theatre  (223  feet  internal 
diameter);  the   Small  Theatre,   or 


Ode  on;  Temples  of  Isis  and  of 
iEsculapius  ;  the  statuary's  work- 
shop ;  and  the  Amphitheatre,  with 
its  35  rows  of  steps  divided  into 
three  stages.  Amongst  the  tombs 
are  those  of  Aricius,  Quietus,  Tyche, 
and  Scaurus. 

Castellamare  and  Sorrento. — 
From  Castellamare,  by  a  fine  car- 
riage road,  Sorrento  is  reached  in  an 
hour.  Carriage,  with  two  horses, 
5  francs  and  gratuity  to  driver. 

Sobbento  {Hotels:  Tramontano, 
Parigi),  is  a  favourite  summer  resi- 
dence, on  account  of  its  agreeable 
temperature  and  delightful  en- 
virons. It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Tasso,  and  has  hot  springs.  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  has  sung  its  praises 
in  her  novel  of  "  Agnes." 

Capbi  is  reached  from  Sorrento 
by  boat.  A  four-oared  boat,  crossing 
in  about  two  hours,  costs  from  6  to 
8  fr.,  besides  gratuities  to  rowers. 

In  the  travelling  season,  a  steamer 
leaves  Naples  every  morning  for 
Capri  and  the  Blue  Grotto,  by  way 
of  Sorrento.  An  opportunity  is 
given  to  visit  Capri  on  the  return 
trip. 

Capri  (Hotels  :  Londra,  Vittoria), 
is  a  small  island,  oblong  in  form, 
rising,  at  its  highest  point  1,800 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  ascended 
by  the  famous  steps,  but  a  better 
road  is  now  being  made.  Augustus 
built  palaces  on  the  island,  and 
Tiberius  built  a  villa,  of  which 
traces  still  remain.  The  Salto,  a 
cliff,  from  which  this  wretch  cast 
his  victims,  is  807  feet  sheer  from 
the  sea.  Donkeys,  to  visit  the 
island,  3  francs  per  day. 

The  Blue  Grotto  may  be  visited 
by  boat  in  two  hours  from  the  land- 
ing. The  entrance  is  not  above 
three  feet  in  height,  and  passengers 
are  compelled  to  stoop  or  He  down 
in  the  boat.  In  the  interior  the 
roof  is  42-77  feet  above  the  water. 
The  length  of  the  grotto  is  174-37 
feet;  its  greatest  width  105*28  feet; 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  eight 
fathoms.  The  effect  of  the  blue 
refraction   of    the  light    on    every 
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object  is  very  fine,  and,  at  first, 
dazzling  to  the  sight.  The  boat- 
men, for  a  small  fee,  swim  about 
the  boats,  but  you  can  see  the  effect 
by  plunging  your  arm  in.  The  best 
hour  for  visiting  the  grotto  is  from 
10  to  1. 

Salerno  and  Pcestum. —  Salerno 
Is  an  unhealthy  place  in  itself, 
and  only  worth  visiting  by  the 
"way.  Many  trains  leave  Naples  in 
the  course  of  the  day :  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  law  schools  in  Europe. 
From  Salerno,  Amalfi  may  be 
reached  either  by  the  carriage  road 
or  by  boat.  The  Cathedral  at  this 
place,  and  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
should  be  visited;  in  the  latter,  the 
mariner's  compass  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Amalfi  is 
a  great  place  for  making  maccaroni, 
but  its  exquisite  scenery  and  glori- 
ous views  are  its  best  claims  on  the 
traveller. 

Psestum  may  be  reached  by  rail, 
by  way  of  Eboli,  to  which  place  the 
railway  goes ;  after  that  a  carriage 
must  be  taken.  The  ruins  consist 
of  three  Doric  temples,  2,000  years 
old.  The  finest  is  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  225  feet  long  by  95  wide. 
It  is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of 
Greek  art :  the  columns,  forty  in 
number,  are  7  A  feet  in  diameter,  and 
16^  feet  high.  Of  the  other  two 
temples,  one  is  known  as  that  of 
Ceres,  and  the  other  as  the  Basilica. 


NAPLES  TO  MESSINA. 

Steamers    leave   at    8    'p.m.    every 
Friday  and  Sunday. 

J)ESSINA(flb*eZs:  Victoria, 
de  la  Trinacria,  U 
Banco  Nazionale),  popu- 
lation 100,855.  Messina 
is  a  fine  large  city,  with 
a  most  genial  climate.  It  is 
situated  on  the  strait  of  the  same 
name,  which  divides  the  island  of 


Sicily  from  the  mainland,  and  in 
which  are  the  classic  rocks  and 
whirlpool  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
It  was  originally  a  Greek  colony 
from  Agamemnon's  capital  of  My- 
cene  in  Argos,  whence  it  derived 
its  name. 

The  background  is  closed  by  a 
fine  chain  of  hills,  rising  to  a  height 
of  1,800  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
town  has  three  principal  streets, 
one  of  which  extends  for  more  than 
a  mile  along  the  harbour,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  vessels 
of  the  largest  size.  The  Cathedral,  a 
noble  Gothic  building,  has  a  curious 
old  shrine  in  it.  The  nave  rests  on 
granite  columns  from  an  ancient 
temple  of  Neptune.  The  high  altar 
is  inlaid  with  jasper,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  other  stones,  and  finished  with 
gilt  bronze.  The  church  of  Chiara- 
monte  is  also  worth  a  visit.  Among 
other  public  buildings  are  the  Royal 
Palace,  the  Senate-House,  Public 
Hospital,  and  several  convents.  In 
the  square  before  the  Cathedral  is 
a  bronze  eqiiestrian  statue  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  two  forts,  and  the  harbour  is 
commanded  by  the  citadel,  near 
which  is  the  lazaretto.  The  suburbs 
are  the  most  populous  in  Sicily; 
Messina  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783,  and  is  therefore  in 
great  part  modern. 

From  Messina  a  railway  is  open  to 
Syracuse  via  Catania  (Hotel:  Grand 
Albergo),  population  84,400.  This 
ancient  town  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  B.C.  750. 
Though  it  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  it  contains  the  vestiges 
of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  baths, 
and  tombs.  There  are  108  churches, 
a  university,  a  public  library,  and 
other  similar  institutions. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  iEtna,  or,  to 
give  it  its  native  name,  Mongibello, 
which  rises  10,874  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  made  from  Catania.  It  is  90 
miles  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
On  the  east  side  is  an  extensive  valley 
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called  the  Val  del  Bove,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  precipices  rising 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.  Above  is  a 
plain  9,760  feet  above  the  sea,  called 
Piano  del  Lago,  on  which  are  two 
buildings, one  called  the  Casa  Inglese 
(English  Lodge),  built  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  English  tourists;  an- 
other called  Torre  del  Filosofo  (the 
Philosopher's  Tower),  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Empedocles 
the  Philosopher,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  crater.  As  will  be  re- 
membered, his  brazen  slippers  came 
up  again,  and  revealed  his  where- 
abouts. Above  rises  the  great  cone 
of  the  crater.  The  ascent  can  be 
made  in  about  ten  hours.  The 
journey  is  usually  begun  at  night, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
view  at  sunrise,  which  takes  in 
Sicily,  the  Liparis,  Malta,  and  the 
Italian  coasts. 

The  ascent  is  made  in  the  summer 
months.  It  is  best  to  drive  to  Nicolosi, 
but  the  manager  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Catania  undertakes  all  the  details 
of  guides,  provisions,  &c,  &c,  for 
the  ascent. 

Sybacuse  {Hotels:  del  Sole,  Vit- 
toria),  population  22,180,  is  an  epis- 
copal city  and  has  a  fine  natural 
harbour;  it  possesses  also  a  college, 
museum,  and  library.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  cover  a  space 
20  miles  round,  comprise  the  Amphi- 
theatre, or  Fossa  dei  Granati,  the 
Greek  Theatre,  the  ancient  baths 
andtombSjtheLatomiaedelParadiso, 
quarries  once  used  as  prisons,  with 
the  famous  Ear  of  Dionysius,  an 
enormous  cavern  in  the  rock,  with 
a  wonderful  echo,  and  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes ;  in  the  modern  city 
are  the  Cathedral,  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Minerva,  and 
the  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
around  which  may  be  seen  the 
papyrus  plant,  the  only  place  in 
Europe  where  it  grows  wild. 


Eoute  15. 

NAPLES  TO  PALERMO. 

Steamers  leave  at  8p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday. 

^^ALERMO  (Hotels:  Trina- 
M  (Ml&  cria,  de  France),  population 
WjSjf  219,400)  is  on  the  north 
^jgw*  coast  of  Sicily,  in  a  lovely 
<^i=>^  gulf  known  as  the  Golden 
Shell,  encircled  by  bowers  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  behind  which  rises 
a  range  of  magnificent  hills.  Its 
shape  is  square,  with  15  gates,  and 
it  is  14  miles  round.  The  streets 
are  fine  and  wide,  diverging  from 
the  different  gates,  and  most  of 
them  intersecting  each  other  at  the 
Piazza  Vigliena.  The  principal 
squares  are  in  addition,  the  Piazzas 
Marina,  del  Duomo,  della  Vittoria, 
and  Fiera  Vecchia. 

The  Duomo,  or  San  Rosalia,  is  a 
Gothic  building  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, containing  the  tomb  of  Hen.VI. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  wife, 
Constantia.  It  has  also  some  fine 
paintings  by  Velasquez  and  others, 
and  an  interesting  collection  of 
ancient  archives.  In  the  church 
of  Marterano  and  the  Capella  Reale 
are  some  curious  mosaics. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  castellated 
building,  not  specially  calling  for 
remark. 

There  is  here  a  noted  university, 
in  the  buildings  of  which  is  the 
famous  bronze  ram  brought  from 
ancient  Syracuse. 

The  botanical  gardens,  and  the 
singular  Moorish  remains  at  the 
Zisa,  should  also  be  visited. 

A  drive  of  five  miles  may  be  taken 
to  Monreale,  a  dirty  town,  but  with 
one  of  the  grandest  cathedrals  in 
the  world.  It  has  been  even  ranked 
with  such  buildings  as  Milan  and 
Cologne.  The  mosaics  are  its  chief 
attractions,  but  much  interest  also 
attaches  to  the  tombs  of  the  old 
kings  of  Sicily.  The  Capuchin 
monastery,  with  its  catacombs  and 
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fresco  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 
should  also  be  visited ;  so  should 
Monte  Pellegrino  (three  miles  from 
Palermo),  with  the  grotto  of  San 
Eosalia,  whose  body  was  found 
there. 

The  tourist  may,  from  Palermo, 
visit  Malta,  for  which  island 
steamers  start  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  Opinion  is  rather  divided 
as  to  this  place.  We  have  heard  it 
well  abused,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
winter  residence.  Its  population, 
a  very  mixed  one,  is  about  142,000, 
and  its  chief  town  Valetta  {Hotel : 
Morrell's  Imperial).  The  island 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  governor,  com- 
mander-in-chief, and,  during  the 
winter,    of    the    Admiral    of    the 


Mediterranean  fleet.  There  is  a 
garrison  of  5000  men.  Besides  the 
fortifications,  the  chief  points 
of  interest  are  the  Governor's 
Palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  with  its  fine  armoury,  and 
the  old  church  of  St.  John.  The 
public  library  is  freely  open  to» 
visitors,  and  contains  50,000  vo- 
lumes and  a  rich  collection  of  Phce- 
nician  antiquities.  It  was  founded 
by  De  Rohan.  The  garrison  library 
is  also  open  to  visitors  for  a  small 
subscription  ;  all  the  English  papers 
and  periodicals  may  be  seen  there. 
There  is  also  a  good  opera  house 
open  in  the  winter  months.  But 
we  do  not  counsel  a  long  stay 
in  Malta. 


S  P  A I K. 


"Explore  those  regions^  where  thejleety  crest 
Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 
Where,  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruin'd  breast, 
Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose." — Scott. 
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by  Tarragona 622 
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"  PAIN  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  B  ay  of  Bis- 
cay and  the  mountain- 
chajn  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  on  the  "west  partly  by  Portugal, 
and  partly  by  the  Atlantic. 

Its  greatest  length  is  560  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  about  650  miles. 
Its  area,  including  the  Canary  and 
Balearic  Islands,  is  182,758  square 
miles. 

The  country  is  varied  in  aspect. 
In  the  interior,  it  consists  of  a  high 
and  somewhat  sterile  table  land  to 
an  extent  of  over  90,000  square  miles. 
This  plateau  is  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  mountainous  tracts  —  on 
the  north-east  by  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro,  and  on  the  south  by  that 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  In  the  north 
are  the  mountain  ranges,  whilst  in 
the  south  are  rich  level  plains. 
There  are  seven  distinct  mountain 
ranges,  of  which  the  chief  are — 
The  Pyrenees ;  the  Sierra  de  Gua- 
darrama;  the  Montes  de  Toledo; 
the  Sierra  Morena;  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 


These  mountains,  or  to  give  them 
their  native  name,  Cordilleras,  have 
a  general  east  and  west  direction, 
and  are  intersected  by  the  great 
rivers  of  the  country,  the  Douro.  I 
Tagus,  Guadian a,  and  Guadalquivir, 
The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Ebro,  i 
the  Minho,  and  the  Manzanares, ' 
little  more  than  a  hill  torrent,  on: 
which  stands  Madrid.  The  valleys, 
as  well  as  the  plains,  of  the  south,: 
are  richly  grown  with  an  almost 
tropical  vegetation,  and  in  places 
well  and  even  luxuriantly  wooded. 
Spain,  however,  suffers  much  in  the 
high  interior  from  drought,  and  the 
sudden  alternations  of  climate. 

Pastoral  occupations  chiefly  en- 
gross the  natives;  though  agricul- 
ture is  not  neglected,  especially  in 
the  more  favoured  southern  parts. 
Manufactures  are  comparatively 
few. 

The  principal  productions  of  the 
country  are  wines,  brandies,  wool, 
silk,  quicksilver,  lead,  salt,  skins, 
and  olive  oil.  The  imports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  salt  fish,  staves  (which 
come  from  the  United  States),  and 
a  variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  population  is  about  17,000,000. 
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IETJN  TO  MADBID  (BY 
BUBGOS). 

^BUN  {Hotel :   Fonda  de  Ar- 

rupe),  population  4,500,  is  a 

small  town,  near  the  French 

;  frontier,  on  the  left  hank 

of  the  river  Bidassoa.   (The 

age     of     passengers     coming 

from  France  is  examined  at  this 
station.)  The  church  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Juncal  is  worth  seeing, 
if  a  stay  be  made  here. 

The  scenery  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  very  charming ;  the  plain 
Is  fertile  and  well  watered,  while 
the  uplands  are  clothed  with  oaks, 
beech-trees,  and  chestnuts. 

Passing  by  Benteria  and  Pasajes, 
we  reach  San  Sebastian  (Hotels  : 
De  Londres,  Fonda  Nueva),  popu- 
lation 12,000,  a  much  -  frequented 
bathing-place,  and  celebrated  for 
its  siege  by  the  British  forces  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1813. 
Behind  the  hill  called  Monte  Ar- 
gullo  are  the  graves  of  many  Eng- 
lish officers  who  fell  during  the 
siege,  also  of  those  killed  in  1836, 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish  Legion. 

Tolosa,  Beasain,  Zumarraga,  Al- 
sasua,  and  Salvatierra  are  passed; 
then  comes  Vittoria,  a  town  of 
15,600  inhabitants,  but  deriving  its 
chief  claim  to  remembrance  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  victory 
there,  21st  June,  1813.  To  the 
north  is  seen  the  mountain  of  Pena 
de  G-arbes,  5000  feet  high.  The 
next  three  stations  are  Miranda, 
Pancorbo,  and  Santa  Olla,  after 
which  we  arrive  at  Burgos  (Hotels: 
Fonda  del  Norte,  Casa  de  Postas), 
population  13,000,  a  fine  town,  and 
of  great  antiquarian  interest.  Here 
was  the  place  both  of  marriage  and 
burial  of  the  great  Spanish  hero, 
Buy  Diaz,  the  Cid  Campeador, 
whose  tomb,  in  the  convent  of  San 
Pedro  de  Cordena,  should  be  visi- 
ted. The  Cathedral,  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of 


the  finest  relics  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture extant;  it  was  founded  by  the 
royal  St.  Ferdinand,  and  is  equally 
rich  in  sculpture,  painting,  and 
glass.  The  chapels  contain  some 
fine  monuments;  finest,  perhaps, 
are  the  sculptures  by  Jeande  Bour- 
gogne,  of  the  Crucifixion,  Besur- 
rection,  and  Ascension.  These  are 
in  the  Capella  del  Conestable.  The 
choir  is  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  in 
carved  wood ;  and  the  small  sacristy 
is  adorned  with  similar  work,  the 
ceiling  representing  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  in  alto-relievo.  The 
towers  afford  fine  views  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country. 

The  Cartuja  de  Miraflores,  about 
two  miles  out  of  the  town,  possesses 
a  church,  erected  by  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile as  a  monument  to  her  parents, 
Don  Juan  II.  and  Isabella.  In  it  is 
their  monument.  On  the  top  are 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  king 
and  queen — he  in  his  armour,  she 
in  her  robes,  ornamented  with  lace 
marvellously  chiselled  —  while  all 
round  are  carved  figures  of  martyrs 
and  apostles. 

There  are  several  churches  in  Bur- 
gos worth  visiting:  —  S.  Nicholas, 
San  Esteban,  San  Gil,  and  Santa 
Agueda,  connected  with  the  story 
of  the  Cid.  In  the  Town  Hall  are 
preserve  the  bones  of  the  Cid,  re- 
moved here  in  1842  from  San  Pedro 
de  Cardena,  with  doubtful  taste,  as 
we  think.  The  Castle  was  built  by 
Belchides  about  895.  Burgos  has 
three  fine  promenades,  the  best  of 
which  is  the  Esplon. 

Passing  Villaquiran,  we  reach  Tob- 
quemada,  population  3000,  from 
whence  the  notorious  Inquisitor 
took  his  title.  The  houses  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  built  in  the 
Oriental  fashion,  with  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  church  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  poverty  of  the  pri- 
vate dwellings,  being  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure. 

Venta  de  Banosa  and  Corco  come 
next ;  then  Valladolid  (Hotels : 
Fonda  de  Siglo,  Fonda  de  Paris), 
population   about  40,000,  formerly 
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the  capital  of  Castile  and  the  place 
where  Columbus  died.  The  Univer- 
sity is  old  and  famous,  and  the 
classic  Cathedral  will  repay  inspec- 
tion. The  Museum  also  contains 
some  fine  wood,  carvings,  and  there 
are  several  interesting  churches  and 
secularized  convents.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  small  stations  that 
are  passed  before  reaching  Avila, 
where  the  church  of  S.  Vicenti  is 
noted  for  its  Gothic  porch.  Naval- 
poral  and  El  Escorial  come  next — of 
the  latter  we  shall  speak  presently 
— then  Villalba,  Las  Rosas,  and. 
Pozuelo,  at  which  village  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  established  his  head- 
quarters on  December  2,  1808.  The 
round  chamber  which  he  occupied, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Osufia, 
is  shown  to  visitors.  As  the  me- 
tropolis is  approached,  a  splendid 
bridge  will  be  seen  to  the  right, 
rather  superfluously  spanning  the 
Manzanares,  which  is  quite  dry 
during  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Madbid  (Hotels :  Hotel  Peninsu- 
lares,  Grand  Hotel  de  Paris),  popu- 
lation 271,255. 

Madrid  is  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, having  been  made  so  by 
Philip  II.  in  1560.  It  is  not  very 
pleasantly  placed  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  on  a  sandy  plateau, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Somo- 
sierra  and  Gruadarrama  Mountains. 
The  country  is  a  perfect  desert,  ex- 
cept in  the  valley  of  the  Manza- 
nares, and  the  climate  is  generally 
detestable  except  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Still  it  is  a  fine  city,  and 
is  said  to  be  in  the  exact  centre  of 
Spain.  It  first  became  the  tempo- 
rary residence  of  the  Court  under 
the  regency  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  owes 
its  finest  buildings  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
wide  and  straight ;  the  houses  are 
handsome  and  lofty,  generally  built 
of  brick,  but  those  of  the  nobility 
of  stone.  The  Plaza  Mayor  con- 
tains a  fine  statue  of  Philip  III.  on 
horseback.  Executions  and  bull- 
fights used  to  take  place  in  this 


square.  The  Calle  de  Alcala  is  the 
finest  street  in  Madrid,  leading  to 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  a  large  open 
space  where  eight  of  the  principal 
streets  meet.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some fountain,  and  at  night,  when 
lighted  up  and  crowded  with  people, 
presents  a  very  gay  appearance.  The 
Palacio  del  Gobernacion  and  the 
Fonda  de  Paris  are  both  in  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  and  it  was  here  that 
Murat,  on  May  2,  1808,  massacred- 
without  distinction  some  hundreds 
of  the  people,  to  revenge  their  un- 
favourable reception  of  him. 

In  the  square  called  Plazuela  de 
la  Villa  is  the  Casa  del  Ayuntami- 
ento,  at  the  balcony  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  after  entering 
the  city  in  the  same  year,  presented 
himself  to  the  populace,  and  was 
enthusiastically  hailed  by  them  as 
their  deliverer.  The  Plaza  de  Ori- 
ente  is  oval,  and  surrounded  by  a 
promenade,  between  the  trees  of 
which  are  44  colossal  stone  statues. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  garden,  and 
a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  A  statue  of 
Cervantes  stands  in  the  Plaza  de  las 
Cortes.  In  the  Plaza  de  la  Cruz 
Verde  is  a  cross,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  last  victim  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  burnt. 

The  Prado,  two  miles  long,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  city,  is  the  most 
fashionable  promenade.  It  is  well 
laid  out  with  fountains  and  trees, 
and  in  a  little  square  close  by  is  a 
memorial  group  to  Murat's  victims. 
Beyond  are  the  Buen  Retiro  Gar- 
dens, and  on  the  west  of  the  city 
is  Las  Delicias,  another  favourite 
resort. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  huge  build- 
ing of  white  stone,  with  an  interior 
quadrangle  of  140  feet  square ;  each 
front  is  470  feet  long,  and  100  feet 
high.  It  contains  amongst  its  most 
valuable  treasures  a  splendid  ar- 
moury, access  to  which  is  rather 
hard  to  obtain;  if  possible,  how- 
ever, admission  should  be  gained, 
as  the  collection  of  weapons  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  and  most  interest- 
ing from  a  historical  point  of  view. 
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The  chief  suits  of  armour  are  those 
of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  Co- 
lumbus. Adjoining  this  is  the  Naval 
Museum,  with  the  map  of  Columbus 
and  his  portrait,  besides  other  his- 
torical likenesses.  The  royal  stables 
have  accommodation  for  360  horses, 
250  mules,  and  124  carriages,  besides 
spacious  offices.  The  Museo  is  the 
great  glory  of  Madrid.  It  contains 
a  gallery  of  2000  pictures,  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  finest  collec- 
tion in  Europe.  It  is  generally 
open  free,  but  admission  can  always 
be  had  for  a  small  fee.  Here  only 
can  Velasquez  and  Murillo  be  seen 
at  their  best,  and  the  Titians  are 
numerous ;  added  to  which  there 
are  splendid  works  by  Tintoretto, 
Raphael,  and  Rubens.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  go  through  the 
list  of  wonders,  but  printed  cata- 
logues are  to  be  bought,  and  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  the 
special  mention  of  the  portraits  by 
Velasquez,  Murillo's  "  Conception  " 
and  "  Holy  Family,"  Titian's  "  Ve- 
nus," and  Raphael's  glorious  "  Ma- 
donna," known  as  "  La  Perla."  The 
French  and  Dutch  schools  are  also 
well  represented. 

The  Museo  National,  situated  in 
the  Calle  de  Atocha,  contains  about 
900  pictures  of  no  great  value  ;  and 
the  Academy  of  San  Fernando 
about  300  (including  some  by  Zur- 
baran) ;  the  Palace  of  the  Infante 
Don  Sebastian  (admission  by  card, 
to  be  obtained  of  the  Encargado), 
has  about  600  pictures ;  in  addition 
to  these,  there  are  the  private  gal- 
leries of  the  Duke  of  Medina- Celi, 
the  Duke  of  Alba,  the  Marquis  of 
Javal  -  Quinto,  and  several  other 
noblemen.  The  Royal  Spanish  Aca- 
demy contains  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  a  few  fine  pictures. 
The  two  largest  libraries  are  the 
Royal  Library  (containing  20,000 
volumes  and  a  rare  collection  of 
Spanish  coins)  and  the  Library  of 
San  Isidor,  with  60,000  volumes. 
There  are  six  theatres,  three  cir- 
cuses, and  several  scientific  and 
literary  institutions.     Bull  -  fights 


are  generally  held  in  the  Plaza  de 
Toros.  Madrid  offers  but  little 
attraction  in  her  churches,  and  has 
no  cathedral,  but  the  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  d'Atocha  contains  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  image  of  the 
Virgin,  to  which  miraculous  powers 
are  ascribed,  and  which  has  been  an 
object  of  veneration  for  ages  by  the 
royal  families  of  Spain,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  in  the  habit  of 
worshipping  here  every  Saturday, 
and  giving  to  the  image  their  cast- 
off  clothes. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros  is  a  large  open 
amphitheatre  just  outside  the  gate 
of  the  Alcala,  capable  of  holding 
16,000  spectators.  The  interior  is 
well  adapted  for  seeing  the  bull- 
fights which  take  place  there ;  the 
central  area  has  a  diameter  of  230 
feet,  while  the  circumference  of  the 
outer  wall  is  nearly  1100  feet.  The 
fights  generally  take  place  on  Sun- 
day afternoons. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Madrid, 
by  rail,  is  the  palace  of  the  Escorial, 
a  huge,  gloomy  pile,  built  by  Philip 
II.,  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  it  is 
shaped  like  a  gridiron,  the  instru- 
ment of  the  saint's  death.  It  is  of 
solid  granite,  700  feet  long  by  564 
broad,  and  took  twenty  years  in 
building.  The  tapestries  are  fine, 
but  the  great  sight  is  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  kings,  to  which  the 
sacristan  will  give  admission.  This 
is  36  feet  across,  and  38  feet  high, 
and  lies  under  the  superb  high  altar 
of  the  chapel;  the  walls  are  of  jas- 
per and  other  precious  stones.  A 
fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  dome 
of  the  chapel;  the  frescoes  of  the 
sacristy,  too,  are  worth  inspection, 
and  the  private  apartments  are 
sumptuously  furnished.  From  this 
place  a  road  leads  to  the  lovely 
summer  palace  of  La  Granja,  or  San 
Ildefonso,  which  nestles  in  a  shel- 
tered recess  of  the  mountains,  in 
the  midst  of  pine  forests,  and  at  a 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
forming  a  delightful  summer  retreat 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  capital. 
It  was  built  by  Philip  V. 
2  o 
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BAYONNE  TO  MADBID,  BY 
PAMPELUNA  AND  S  ABA- 
GO  SSA. 

2JHE  journey  as  far  as  Al- 
sasua  is  by  the  last  route. 
Pampeluna  (Hotels:  del 
Infante,  de  Ottermin), 
population  17,500.  This  is 
one  of  the  ancient  Eoman  cities  of 
Spain,  Pompeiopolis.  It  is  built  on 
an  eminence, commanding  fine  views 
of  the  Plain  of  Cuenca.  The  walls 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
which  have  been  subject  to  many 
sieges,  are  in  a  shattered  state ;  but 
the  Fortress,  which  fronts  the  river, 
is  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  in 
1023.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
a  most  inharmonious  classic  facade, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Its  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  it  is  composed  of  five 
naves.  In  the  centre  is  the  choir* 
The  grille  of  the  choir  is  particu- 
larly worth  notice  as  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre,  and  in  the  cloisters  are 
some  fine  carvings;  notice  especi- 
ally the  doorway,  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  other  notable  buildings  are 
the  Palace  of  the  Deputation,  which 
has  some  tolerable  pictures,  and  a 
collection  of  MSS.;  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  mosaic  pavement  of 
which,  representing  the  kings  of 
Navarre,  is  curious.  There  are 
several  fine  squares  in  Pampemna, 
with  fountains,  supplied  by  a  mag- 
nificent aqueduct  three  miles  long; 
the  principal,  and  very  beautiful 
promenade,  is  the  Taconera,  which 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
mountains. 

Leaving  Pampeluna,  we  pass 
Tafalla,  and  traversing  a  plain, 
arrive  at  Caparasso,  Castejon,  and 
Tudela.  The  last-named  place  con- 
tains a  fine  Gothic  church,  but  has 
no  other  recommendations.  From 
thence  the  line  goes  by  Luceni, 
Alagon,  and  Las  Casetas  to 


Sajragossa  (Hotels  :  Grand  Hotel 
des  Quatre  Nations,  Fonda  tie 
Euro'jpa),  population  64,500.  This 
ancient  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  situated  on  the  Ebro,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
in  Spain.  There  are  an  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  University,  and  nume- 
rous manufactories.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop. 

Saragossa  has  many  remains  of 
Moorish  and  other  dates,  besides 
numerous  churches  and  colleges. 
The  older  cathedral  of  San  Sal- 
vador is  situated  in  a  square,  which 
also  contains  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace.  Its  front  is  heavy  and 
gloomy  from  the  want  of  ornament, 
but  the  modern  portal  is  decorated 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  three 
statues,  representing  our  Saviour, 
St.  Peter,  _  and  St.  Paul.  A  lofty 
tower,  which  serves  as  a  belfry,  has 
a  large  number  of  allegorical  sta- 
tues. The  interior  is  capacious, 
but  short  in  comparison  with  its 
width.  Here  is  a  splendid  tomb, 
containing  the  ashes  of  Archbishop 
Herrera,  the  founder. 

The  cathedral  of  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Pilar  contains  the  celebrated 
sanctuary,  with  the  highly  vene- 
rated statue  of  the  Virgin,  on  a 
jasper  pedestal,  said  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  St.  James.  Pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  Spain  come 
to  worship  at  this  shrine.  In  the 
sacristy  is  an  "  Ecce  Homo"  by 
Titian.  ]" 

There  are  also  the  churches  of 
Santa  Engracia,  with  some  fine 
paintings ;  San  Felipe,  with  a  beau- 
tiful portico ;  San  Pedro,  with  its 
Moorish  tower;  and  that  of  Las  San- 
tas Masas,  a  subterranean  church, 
where  are  the  tombs  of  the  first 
Christian  martyrs  of  Saragossa. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  monu-  • 
ments  of  this  city  is  the  Torre 
Nueva,  or  leaning  tower,  which 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Curious  also  is 
the  Saracenic  palace  of  the  Alja- 
ferie,  now  used  as  a  barrack. 

Saragossa  is  ever  memorable  on . 
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account  of  its  heroic  defence  against 
the  French  forces  in  1808,  when 
Agostina,  the  famous  Maid  of  Sara- 
gossa,  distinguished  herself  hy  her 
brave  exploits. 

Keturning  to  Las  Casetas,  we 
proceed  to  Paracuellos  and  Cala- 
tayud.  This  ancient  Moorish  town 
has  a  fine  castle,  and  a  Dominican 
convent,  of  imposing  appearance. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a 
beautiful  portal  in  the  Cinquecento 
style.  Here  are  also  a  theatre,  a 
Plaza  de  Toros,  and  some  beautiful 
promenades. 

At  Alhama  (Hotel :  El  Estableci- 
miento)  are  some  mineral  springs  of 
great  repute  in  cases  of  gout.  Me- 
dinaceli,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  gives  the  title  of 
duke  to  the  family  of  La  Cerda, 
which  claims  to  be,  according  to 
lineal  descent,- the  rightful  heirs  to 
•the  throne  of  Spain.  Sigiienza, 
population  4,500,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile but  ill-cultivated  district.  The 
Gothic  cathedral,  founded  at  an 
unknown  date,  and  restored  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  beautifully 
adorned  with  sculptures. 

Passing  Jadraque,  we  reach  Gua- 
dalajara (Hotel :  de  la  Diligencia). 
The  most  remarkable  building  is 
the  palace  of  the  Dukes  de  ITnfan- 
tado,  presenting  a  strange  mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Moorish  styles,  but 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation. 
The  convent  of  San  Francisco  con- 
tains some  rich  specimens  of  sculp- 
tured mounrnents. 

The  next  station  is  Alcala  de 
Henares.  This  city  was  formerly 
a  highly  celebrated  place.  Its  an- 
cient splendours  have  passed  away, 
and  left  it  a  deserted  wilderness. 
It  is  surrounded  by  ruined  walls. 
The  ancient  University  is  now  a 
college ;  its  chapel  contains  the 
monument  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
grille.  The  Episcopal  Palace  is  a 
fine  old  building.  Alcala  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cervantes,  the  author 
of  "Don  Quixote."  It  was  in  this 
city,  formerly  possessing  celebrated 


printing  presses,  that  Cardinal 
Ximenes  had  the  celebrated  Poly- 
glot Bible  printed. 

After  Alcala  there  is  nothing 
calling  for  special  notice  until  we 
reach  Madrid.  (See  preceding  route.) 


MADRID  TO  TOLEDO. 

r^^»EAVING  Madrid,  we  reach 
J)  ZA  Getafe,  the  church  of 
vMhfi  which  contains  some  good 
-;-,  paintings.  At  Pinto  are 
"^££^  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
in  which  Philip  II.  imprisoned 
the  Princess  of  Eboli.  At  Val- 
demoro,  the  next  station,  is  a 
military  training  college.  Ciem- 
pozuelos  comes  next,  after  which 
we  arrive  at  Aranjuez,  a  small 
place  of  5,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and 
situated  in  a  most  lovely  country. 
It  is  remarkable  principally  for 
the  Palace,  formerly  the  favourite 
summer  residence  of  the  Spanish 
court,  of  which  the  gardens  have 
become  proverbial  for  their  magni- 
ficence. Two  small  stations  suc- 
ceed, named  Castillejo,  at  which 
place  is  the  junction,  and  Algodor, 
from  whence  we  reach 

Toledo  (Hotels:  de  Lino,  del 
Norte),  population  17,663. 

This  city  has  an  important  place 
in  history.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  200  B.C.  Under  the  Goths 
it  was  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  the 
seat  of  17  councils ;  under  the  Moors 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  small  kingdom ; 
it  was  conquered  by  Alphonso  VI., 
King  of  Castille  and  Leon,  and 
became  the  capital  of  Castille,  and 
afterwards  of  all  Spain.  When  in 
the  height  of  its  splendour,  the  city 
contained  200,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  is  built  on  a  declivity  568 
metres  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  Tagus  describes  a  long 
curve,  flowing  between  the  rocks, 
and    passing    under    two    bridges. 
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The  streets  are  lofty  and  narrow. 
The  walls  give  it  the  appearance  of 
an  old  fortress. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol,  a  beantiful 
Moorish  gate,  the  palaces,  and, 
above  all,  the  Alcazar,  the  towers 
of  which  overlook  the  city,  are 
amongst  the  most  striking  features 
of  Toledo  ;  but  its  crowning  glory  is 
the  cathedral,  begun  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  and  not  completed  for  nearly 
300  years — indeed,  one  of  the  towers 
is  still  unfinished. 

The  general  plan  is  that  of  five 
parallel  naves,  supported  by  84 
columns,  12  feet  in  diameter.  The 
cathedral  has  eight  gates,  of  mar- 
vellous workmanship,  of  Gothic 
sculpture,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  is  of  a  classic  type;  the 
finest  is  the  Puerta  de  los  Leones, 
and  the  next  El  Nino  Perdido. 
The  choir  contains  some  splendid 
sculpture  and  fine  wood  carvings. 
The  chapels,  especially  the  Capella 
Mayor,  are  elaborately  decoiated, 
and  contain  the  tombs  of,  amongst 
others,  Sancho  the  Brave,  Don 
Pedro,  and  the  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  married  Henry  III.  of 
Castile.  There  are  750  windows, 
filled  with  splendid  old  stained 
glass,  and  in  the  sacristy,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  is  frescoed  by  Giordano, 
are  numerous  valuable  treasures 
and  relics,  especially  a  fragment  of 
the  True  Cross,  and  the  superb 
Custodia,  16  feet  high.  This  last 
is  of  silver  gilt,  richly  jewelled,  and 
is  the  receptacle  of  a  noted  black 
wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin.  S. 
Ildefonso's  Chapel,  with  its  por- 
traits, and  the  Capella  Mozaraba, 
should  also  be  visited. 

The  favourite  promenade  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  Plaza  Zocodover. 

Toledo  has  for  centuries  been 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
sword-blades  of  the  finest  temper. 
The  sword  factory  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  will  well 
repay  a  visit. 


MADBID  TO  ALICANTE. 

(For  description  of  Boute  as  far  aa 
Castillejo,  see  preceding  Boute.) 

§FTEB  passing  the  junction 
at  Castillejo,  we  touch  at 
no  station  of  any  note 
until  we  reach 
'  Alcazar  de  San  Juan. 
This  city  has  successively  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bomans,  the  Goths, 
and  the  Arabs.  Later,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  At  a 
distance  of  15  miles  is  the  village 
of  Toboso — a  name  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Don  Quixote,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erratic  knight's  lady- 
love, Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  Alcazar 
is  said,  on  doubtful  authority,  to 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  Cer- 
vantes. Passing  some  half-a-dozen 
stations,  we  come  to 

Albacete,  where  are  noted  cut- 
lery works,  the  principal  articles 
of  their  manufacture  being  sword- 
blades  and  daggers,  for  the  most 
part  highly  ornamented. 

At  Chinchilla,  the  next  station, 
the  line  to  Cartagena  branches  off 
to  the  right. 

Villar  and  Alpera  come  next; 
then  Almansa,  population  9,000. 
An  ancient  castle  overlooks  the 
town.  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
erected  an  obelisk,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  battle  between  the  English 
and  French  on  April  25,  1707,  in 
which  the  latter  gained  the  victory 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument  is  in  Latin  and  Spanish. 
At  La  Encina  the  line  to  Valencia 
turns  off  to  the  left.  Caudete  is 
then  passed,  and  at  Villena  we  see 
an  old.  castle  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  soon  after  passing  which  we 
come  to  some  Saracenic  remains  at 
Elda.  Three  small  stations  inter- 
vene between  this  point  and 

Alicante  (Hotels:  Fonda  del 
Vapor,  Fonda  de  Bosio),  population 
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27,000,  the  port  of  Madrid.  There 
is  direct  communication  hj7  steam 
between  Alicante  and  Marseilles. 
The  town  is  a  cheerful,  bustling, 
Moorish-looking  place,  doing  a  lively 
Levantine  trade.  The  two  churches, 
S.  Nicolas  de  Bari  and  S.  Maria, 
are  worth  inspection,  especially  the 
former.  The  castle,  also,  to  which 
access  is  easy  by  an  order  from  the 
governor,  deserves  a  visit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  view.  Paintings  by 
Velasquez  and  others  are  in  the 
Marquis  d'Algorea's  gallery,  and 
the  naturalist  should  see  the  neigh- 
bouring palm  groves  of  Elchen. 


MADRID  TO  CARTAGENA. 

f'HE  line  follows  the  same 
I  route  as  that  last  described 
until  it  reaches  Chinchilla, 
after  which  we  pass  Agra- 
mon,  Cieza,  and  Cotillas, 
all  places  of  little  importance,  and 
arrive  at 

Murcia  (Hotels :  Francesa,  Pa- 
tron), population  110,000.  This  city, 
formerly  the  Roman  Murgi,  has  a 
good  trade  in  silk  and  nitre,  and  pos- 
sesses an  old  castle,  a  cathedral,  and 
some  interesting  churches.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile, being  watered  by  a  system  of 
irrigation.  After  leaving  Murcia, 
the  scenery  becomes  by  degrees 
bleak  and  barren.  On  the  left,  near 
Bazilcas,  is  a  large  lake,  abounding 
with  fish,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  tongue  of  sand,  and  commu- 
nicating with  it  by  a  narrow  channel. 
La  Palma  and  Pozo  Estrecho  are 
celebrated  for  their  wines.  The  level 
country  through  which  we  next  pass 
has  a  clay  soil,  and  produces  little 
except  grapes. 

Cartagena,  328  miles,  (Hotels : 
Francesco,  Grutierez),  population 
35.000.  This  town  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Colonia  Victrix  Julia 
It  is  now  in  a  half-decayed  state, 
but  is  recovering  itself.    Its  port, 


on  the  Mediterranean,  is,  next  to 
that  of  Vigo,  the  largest  in  Spain, 
and  the  roadstead  is  magnificent. 
The  arsenal,  magazines,  shipyards, 
<fcc,  are  on  a  large  scale.  There  are 
important  lead  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  no  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  mention.  The  old 
cathedral  is  almost  entirely  in 
ruins. 


MADRID  TO  VALENCIA. 

(For  description  of  Route  as  far  as 
La  Encina,  see  Route  4.) 

m^c^EAVING-  La  Encina,  we 
*st%$-  lmss  tnrougu  a  tunnel 
WmhJkS     nearly  a  mile    long,   and 

Jrel-QgE)  arrive  a* 
^Ai^S^  Mogente.  On  the  right 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Montesa,  formerly  belonging  to 
a  military  order  of  that  name.  The 
next  station  is  Alcudia,  and  the 
following  one 

Jativa,  population  14,200.  This 
was  one  of  the  principal  cities  built 
by  the  Moors.  Here  are  a  large 
number  of  Saracenic  remains;  also 
a  castle,  a  town-hall,  a  handsome 
collegiate  church,  a  market-hall  for 
the  sale  of  silk,  a  Plaza  del  Toro, 
some  hospitals,  a  number  of  con- 
vents, and  several  delightful  pro- 
menades. 

The  railway  now  quits  the  moun- 
tains and  enters  upon  a  well-culti- 
vated country.  It  is  this  part,  with 
Andalusia,  that  the  Moors  called 
the  "Paradise  of  the  "West."  The 
climate  is  superb,  and  the  whole 
country  very  fruitful — rice,  wheat, 
barley,  pepper,  citrons,  oranges, 
olives,  and  palm-trees  growing  in 
great  luxuriance.  Passing  a  suc- 
cession of  small  stations  for  about 
40  miles  we  reach 

Valencia  (Hotels :  Des  Quatre 
Nations,  La  Ville  de  Madrid),  popu- 
lation 146,000.  A  large  and  beauti- 
ful city,  the  capital  of  the  province 
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of  the  same  narne,  situated  in  the 
plain  of  the  Huerta.  It  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  the  residence  of 
a  captain-general,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university.  The  city  is  almost  cir- 
cular in  "form,  and"  was  formerly 
surrounded  "by  walls,  now  no  more. 
The  Cid  besieged  and  took  it  in 
1094,  after  it  had  held  out  for  20 
years. 

Valencia  has  regular  and  frequent 
steam  communication  with  all  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  climate 
is  delicious.  As  a  seat  of  learning 
it  has  always  borne  a  very  high 
name,  and  is  no  less  noted  for  its 
commercial  activity.  The  city  is 
charmingly  laid  out;  and  its  mag- 
nificent Alameda,  three  miles  long, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The 
principal  staples  of  manufacture  are 
silk  and  porcelain. 

The  Museum,  formerly  the  con- 
vent Del  Carmen,  contains  a  number 
of  paintings :  the  principal  are  by 
Vicente  Joanes,  Spagnoletto,  and 
Rib  alt  a.  There  are  also  some  paint- 
ings hy  Joanes  in  the  church  of 
San  Nicolas,  which  was  formerly  a 
Moorish  mosque,  and  in  San  Bar- 
tolomeo,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
churches. 

The  Cathedral  had  better  be  as- 
cended first  after  your  arrival.  The 
steeple  is  Moorish,  and  130  feet  high. 
The  view  is  a  most  glorious  one. 
To  this  tower  the  Cid  took  his  wife 
and  daughters  after  he  had  captured 
the  city,  in  1094,  to  show  them  the 
glories  of  his  conquest.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  edifice  is  the  numerous 
changes  it  has  undergone  since  its 
first  dedication  to  religion.  It  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Diana.  The  Goths 
consecrated  it  to  Christ  ;  the 
Arabs  to  Mohammed.  When  the 
Cid  conquered  Valencia  he  placed  it 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  The  interior  is  divi- 
ded into  three  naves,  supported  by 
twenty-five  Corinthian  columns, and. 
one  side  of  the  choir  is  completely 
covered  with  alabaster. 


The  Capilla  Mayor,  which  is  richly 
decorated  with  marbles,  jasper,  and 
other  stones,  contains  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  chapels 
of  San  Sebastian  and  San  Luis  are 
the  tombs  of  Diego  de  Covarrubias 
and  his  wife,  as  also  that  of  the 
archbishop  Don  Martin  Perez.  In 
the  chapel  of  San  Pedro  is  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Saviour,  by  Joanes, 
and  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys,  by 
Palomino. 

In  the  Sala  Capitular  are  portraits 
of  all  the  archbishops  of  Valencia ; 
also  a  crucifix  by  Alonzo  Cano.  The 
chain  which  hangs  on  the  wall  is  a 
trophy  taken  from  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles  by  the  forces  of  Alfonso 
V.  of  Aragdn. 

The  convents  of  Valencia  are 
27  in  number,  and  many  of  them 
will  well  repay  a  visit,  as  will 
many  of  the  fourteen  churches. 
The  Palace  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Exchange,  and  the  Arsenal  may 
also  be  inspected. 

Tbe  public  library  contains  45,000 
volumes,  and  the  arcdibishop's  10,000; 
both  are  very  valuable,  and  contain 
a  splendid  collection  of  Bibles. 

Valencia  has  a  theatre,  hippo- 
drome, and  casino.  The  Botanical 
Garden  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
The  Jardin  de  la  Reine,  Alameda, 
and  Glorieta  are  also  charming 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  principal  colleges  are — Semi- 
nario  Conciliar.  the  ColegioReal  de 
San  Pablo,  and  the  Collegio  del 
Corpus  Christi,  founded  by  Juan  de 
Siberia,  archbishop  of  Valencia. 
Once  a  week  a  strange  ceremony 
take  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  last 
mentioned,  while  the  priests  are 
chanting  the  Miserere,  representing 
the  Crucifixion.  It  begins  with  tbe 
gradual  disappearance,  by  secret 
machinery,  of  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper  which  hangs  over  the  high 
altar.  As  the  chant  proceeds,  four 
different  veils  appear  in  succession  ; 
first  lilac,  then  grey,  then  black, 
then  comes  the  last,  and,  as  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  Miserere 
begins,  this  last  is  rent   asunder, 
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and  the  Saviour  appears  suspended 
to  the  cross  in  the  dying  agony. 

The  Fabrica  dc  Tabaeos  employs 
some  4000  girls,  and  will  repay  a 
visit. 


MADRID  TO  CORDOVA,  SE- 
VILLE, CADIZ,  AND  GIBRAL- 
TAR. 

(For  description  of  Roiite  as  far  as 
Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  sec  Routes 
3  and  4.) 

\T  Alcazar  de  San  Juan 
a  line  branches  off  to 
Alicante  and  to  Va- 
lencia. 

Argamasilla  de  Alba. 
The  village  is  some  distance  from 
the  station,  and  we  mention  it  only 
because  it  is  the  place  where  Cer- 
vantes wrote  the  first  chapters  of 
his  celebrated  romance.  The  house 
was  occupied  some  years  since  by  a 
printer  of  Madrid,  M.  Ribadeneira, 
who  turned  it  into  a  printing  office, 
and  appropriately  issued  from 
thence  a  very  fine  edition  of  Don 
Quixote.  We  obtain  a  view  of  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  as  we  approach 

Manzanares  {Hotel:  ElParador), 
population  9,250,  a  pleasant,  well- 
built  town,  with  a  modern  Gothic 
church.  The  country  around  is 
pretty  and  fertile.  Extensive  vine- 
yards will  be  seen  on  the  approach 
to  Val  de  Penas,  population  11,500. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  the  wine 
which  bears  its  name,  and  which 
figures  so  much  in  Don  Quixote. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Almuradrel  are 
passed  before  we  reach  Venta  de 
Cardenas.  This  neighbourhood  is 
famed  as  being  the  scene  of  another 
of  the  knight's  exploits — where  he 
liberated  the  galley  slaves.  We 
next  arrive  at  Linares,  some  miles 
from  which  are  extensive  mines  of 
copper,  lead,  and  sulphur;  Baeza, 
the  traditionary  birthplace  of  St. 


Ursula  :  Menjibar,  and  passing  a 
number  of  smaller  places,  arrive  at 

Cordova  (Hatch:  "Fonda  Suiza, 
Fonda  Rizzi),  population  over 
10,1)00.  Though  now  fallen  from 
its  ancient  est.iie.  Cordova  retains 
all  the  traces  of  "that  magnificence 
which  once  distinguished  the  Moor- 
ish city.  Its  Moorish  and  Roman 
remains  arc  Inanj  and  fine,  but  the 
great  attraction  is  the  Mosque,  as 
the  cathedral  is  .til!  called.  When 
the  Saracens  conquered  Spain, 
Abd-el-Rahiiian  determined  in  the 
year  770  to  erect  in  the  capital  of 
his  empire  a  mosque,  which  should 
surpass  in  magnificence  all  that  had 
gone  before,  and  chose  for  the  pur- 
pose this  site,  which  was  originally 
that  of  a  Roman  temple  to  Janus. 

The  exterior  has  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  fortress,  and  is  splendidly 
decorated  with  coloured  marbles. 
The  interior  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  columns  of  various  colours 
and  of  the  most  costly  description. 
There  are  19  parallel  naves  from 
north  to  south,  traversed  by  36 
aisles  from  east  to  west.  The 
pulpit  is  so  spacious  that  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  chapel.  Out 
of  1,096  monolithic  columns  which 
remain  in  the  Mosque,  115  were 
brought  from  Mmes  and  Narbonne 
in  France,  60  from  Seville  and  Tar- 
ragona, 140  from  Constantinople, 
and  the  remainder  from  Carthage 
and  other  cities  of  Africa.  They 
are  of  jasper,  porphyry,verdantique, 
and  choice  marbles. 

Cordova  possesses  two  Alcazars. 
The  old  one  is  now  only  a  mass  of 
ruins.  The  new  was  built  in  the 
Moorish  style  by  Alphonso  VI. :  the 
latter,  formerly  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  collegiate  church  of  San 
Hipolito  contains  the  jasper  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  Ferdinand  IV. 
and  Alphonso  XL  Santa  Marina 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Gothic  churches 
of  Andalusia.  San  Pedro  was  a 
Christian  church  as  early  as  the 
close  of  the  Roman  rule  and  under 
the  Goths. 
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Near  the  cathedral  and  guarding 
the  river  is  a  statue  of  the  city's 
patron  saint,  Eaphael  the  Arch- 
angel. 

The  line  now  runs  straight  across 
the  plain  of  Cordova,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  little  town  of  Aleno- 
dovar,  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
Moorish  castle  with  five  towers; 
from  the  top  of  the  principal  one, 
over  a  hundred  feet  high,  there  is 
a  splendid  view.  Lora  del  Eio 
stands  amongst  the  hills,  and  is 
notable  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shrine  of  the  Virgin,  on  the 
Monte  de  Siete  Fillas ;  the  image 
is  a  miraculous  one,  and  the  object 
of  an  annual  pilgrimage.  Crossing 
the  Guadalquivir,  we  reach  the 
Moorish  city  of  Carmona,  with  a 
population  of  about  19,000  inhabi- 
tants; it  has  been  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  is  well  placed  for  piirposes 
of  defence  on  a  high  hill.  The 
great  gate  is  of  older  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  walls  and  seems  to  be  of 
Roman  origin  ;  there  are  other 
remains  here  of  imperial  conquest, 
especially  a  fine  ruined  temple. 
The  city  commands  a  view  of  an 
extensive  country  covered  with 
olive  trees,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  wheat  of  the  best  quality. 

Seville  {Hotels :  de  Paris,  de 
Madrid),  population  152,000,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain,  and  surrounded  by  walls  more 
than  a  league  in  circumference. 

As  evidence  of  the  reputation  of 
the  place,  we  may  cite  the  old 
Andalusian  proverb,  "He  who  has 
not  seen  Seville  has  not  seen  a 
marvel." 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Moors  it 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  power,  and  was  the 
chosen  residence  of  one  of  the  first 
conquerors  of  the  Goths — the  cele- 
brated Muza,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  its  splendour  and  prosperity. 
The  modern  city  is  divided  into 
thirty  parishes  ;  it  has  eighty-four 
convents  and  twenty-four  hospitals, 
but  it  still  retains  its  ancient  cha- 


racter— its  narrow,  winding  streets 
and  fine  houses  presenting  more 
the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  town 
than  of  a  Spanish  one. 

The  houses  at  first  strike  one  as 
singular,  being  painted  in  light 
blue,  pale  yellow,  pale  rose  colour, 
or  grey.  Most  of  them  have  mira- 
dores, — projecting  glazed  balconies, 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  ele- 
gant drapery.  Many  have  inner 
courts,  separated  from  the  street  by 
halls  paved  with  white  and  black 
marble,  and  closed  in  from  the  halls 
by  iron  grilles.  All  round  is  a 
colonnade,  above  which  is  a  gallery 
which  forms  the  corridor  of  the 
dwelling.  A  fountain  plays  in  the 
centre,  and  across  the  court  an 
awning  is  spread,  as  a  protection 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  Gate  of  Triana,  the  ancient 
portal  of  the  city  by  which  the  king 
made  his  entry,  is  a  beautiful 
structure  of  the  Doric  order.  The 
principal  square  is  the  Plaza  Nueva, 
a  large  square  parade,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  protection  from  the 
sun,  except  that  which  is  afforded 
by  some  orange  trees.  The  Plaza 
San  Francisco,  at  the  end  of  the 
Calle  de  la  Sierpe,  is  more  ani- 
mated. In  the  centre  is  a  white 
marble  fountain.  On  this  square 
is  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans, 
the  Casa  de  Ciudad,  and  the  Audi- 
encia.  The  Plaza  del  Duque — 
named  after  the  large  and  splendid 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  one  side — is  a  shaded  and  much 
frequented  promenade.  The  Plaza 
de  la  Magdalena  is  planted  with 
trees,  surrounded  with  stone  seats. 
The  Plaza  de  la  Encarnacion  is  the 
public  market.  The  Plaza  del 
Triunfo  is  an  irregular  space, 
bounded  by  the  three  most  remark- 
able edifices  of  the  city— the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Alcazar,  and  the  Lonja  or 
Exchange.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  by  means  of,  the  fine 
Eoman  aqueduct,  called  Lob  Canos 
de  Carmona,  from  Alcala  El  Gua- 
daira. 
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The  Cathedral  is  the  finest  and 
largest  in  Spain.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  an  old.  mosque,  which  was 
pulled  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  the  cathedral  was 
completed  in  1519.  Both  externally 
and  internally  it  is  a  museum  of 
fine  art,  in  spite  of  repeated  spolia- 
tions— Campana,  Murillo,  Vargas, 
the  Herreras,  and  other  painters  of 
the  Seville  school,  and  Montafies, 
Roldan,  Delgado,  and  other  emi- 
nent sculptors,  having  contributed 
to  adorn  it.  It  consists  of  five 
aisles ;  the  two  at  the  sides  being 
railed  off  for  chapels;  the  centre 
nave  is  145  feet  at  the  transept 
dome.  There  are  ninety-three  win- 
dows, and  the  stained  glass  with 
which  they  are  filled  is  justly  ad- 
mired. At  the  west  end  of  the 
centre  aisle  lies  buried  Fernando, 
son  of  Columbus.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  Seville  is  the 
Giralda,  or  great  Moorish  tower 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  350  feet 
high,  and  built  in  1196  by  command 
of  Abu  Jusuf  Yacub.  The  original 
tower  was  only  250  feet  high,  the 
additional  100,  comprising  the  rich 
filigree  belfry,  was  added  in  1568,  by 
Fernando  Ruiz.  On  grand  festivals 
it  is  lighted  up  at  night.  The  pin- 
nacle is  crowned  with  El  Giran- 
dillo,  a  female  bronze  figure  of 
Faith,  holding  the  Labarum,  or 
banner  of  Constantine.  There  are 
nine  doors ;  that  of  San  Chris- 
tobal  has  a  colossal  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher  above  it.  The  choir 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  central 
nave.  The  high  altar  is  surrounded 
by  a  grille  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  silleria  comprises  127 
stalls,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
organs  attract  attention  by  their 
immense  size  and  elaborate  orna- 
mentation. 

The  Library  contains  20,000  vo- 
lumes, presented  by  Hernando  Co- 
lumbus, son  of  the  great  navigator. 
The  remains  of  his  father  were  first 
deposited  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Francisco,  at  Valladolid,  where  he 
died ;  but  in  Seville  Cathedral  is  a 


plain  marble  slab,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"  A  CASTELLA  Y  A  LEON, 
MUNDO    NUEVO   DIO    COLON," 

and  here  the  body  rested  for  a  timer 
on  its  way  from  Valladolid  to  Ha- 
vana, where  Columbus  now  lies. 

The  Capilla  Real  is  entered  under 
a  lofty  arch.  In  it  are  the  momi'- 
ments  of  Alphonso  X.,  Queen  Bea- 
trix, wife  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  that 
of  Maria  Padilla,  favourite  of  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel.  Before  the  altar- 
is  placed,  in  a  shrine  of  rich  metal,, 
faced  with  glass,  the  body  of  St.. 
Ferdinand.  It  is  still  perfect,  hav- 
ing probably  been  embalmed,  and 
is  clad  in  complete  armour.  It  is 
publicly  shown  thrice  a  year — May 
30,  August  22,  and  November  23.. 
The  Sacrista  Mayor  contains  two 
fine  Murillos,  and  a  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  by  Michael  Angelo's 
pupil  Campana.  Here,  also,  are 
the  silver  Custodia,  12  feet 
high,  and  the  bronze  Tenebrario, 
or  candlestick,  25  feet  high,  used 
in  Holy  Week,  as  well  as  innumer- 
able relics.  Near  the  Puerta  de  la 
Loreja  is  a  superb  fresco,  32  feet 
high,  of  St.  Christopher,  with  the 
infant  Saviour. 

The  Museo,  or  Picture  Gallery, 
in  the  Plaza  Armas  is  small,  but 
good.  It  chiefly  contains  Spanish 
pictures,  the  finest  of  which  are 
Murillo's  "St.  Thomas"  and  Zur- 
baran's  "  Apotheosis  of  Thomas 
Aquinas."  It  is  open  on  payment 
of  a  small  fee. 

La  Caridad,  outside  the  walls,  is 
an  asylum  for  the  poor,  and  con- 
tains two  fine  pictures  by  Murillo, 
"  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes  "  and  "  Moses  Striking  the 
Rock."  Also  a  grand  altar  piecs 
by  Pedro  Roldan,  and  a  hideoua 
picture  of  an  archbishop,  buried 
and  turning  to  decay,  which  is 
enough  to  make  one  sick  to  look  at 
it. 

The  University  contains  nine  col- 
leges, and  has  considerable  reputa- 
tion;  it  has  about    600    students. 
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Here  also  are  some  fine  paintings, 
by  Zurbaran,  Alonzo  Cano,  and 
others. 

A  visit  should  also  "be  paid  to  the 
Tobacco  Factory,  not  far  from  the 
Alcazar.  It  is  a  square  fortified 
building,  660  feet  long  by  525  wide, 
and  is  moated.  About  6,000  opera- 
tives are  employed  there,  of  whom 
th.e  greater  number  are  women. 

The  Lonja  is  a  fine  building, 
forming  a  perfect  square.  The 
inner  court,  or  patio,  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  fountain.  In  the  upper 
apartment  the  celebrated  archives 
of  India  are  kept. 

The  Palace  of  the  Ayuntaniiento 
as  a  fine  old  Moorish  building,  its 
three  facades  being  ornamented 
with  columns  and  medallions  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  richly 
arabesqued  in  bas-relief.  The  in- 
terior apartments  are  sumptuously 
furnished. 

The  Alcazar  contains  78  apart- 
ments, all  communicating  with  each 
•other.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are 
rich  with  arabesques,  and  are  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  tolerable  preser- 
vation. The  most  splendid  of  the 
saloons  is  the  Hall  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors. The  lower  portion  of  this, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other  apart- 
ments, is  covered  with  glazed  tiles, 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  intricate 
pattern. 

This  magnificent  structure  was 
built  by  Abdulaziz,  about  half  a 
century  before  the  conquest  by  St. 
Ferdinand.  It  was  the  palace 
whenever  the  Spanish  court  was 
held  at  Seville.  It  was  enlarged 
by  Don  Pedro,  and  received  further 
additions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
Philip  V.  removed  his  entire  court 
here  from  Madrid,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  his  permanent 
residence.  It  has  recently  been 
embellished  and  decorated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 
A  marble  staircase  leads  from  the 
upper  rooms  into  the  garden.  This, 
as  well  as  the  entire  palace  and  the 
oourt-yard,    is     surrounded    by    a 


strong  rampart,  very  lofty,  and 
communicating  with  the  city  walls. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  Orange 
Grove. 

The  Palace  of  San  Telmo  belongs 
to  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is, 
that  perhaps  decoration  has  been 
rather  overdone;  there  is  a  good 
picture  gallery.  The  gardens  are 
very  extensive. 

The  Casa  de  Pilatos  is  said  to  be 
built  of  the  exact  dimensions  and 
in  imitation  of  Pontius  Pilate's 
house  at  Jerusalem.  The  patio  is 
magnificent,  with  the  customary 
fountain  in  the  centre.  The  black 
marble  cross  in  the  middle  was 
made  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  model  of 
the  true  cross. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros,  built  in  1760, 
is  capable  of  accommodating  12,000 
spectators.  One  side  was  injured 
by  ahurricane  in  1805,  and  has  not 
been  since  repaired.  The  bvdlfights 
in  Seville,  though  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria,  near  Cadiz,  disputes  the 
point,  are  considered  by  many  the 
best  in  Spain,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
wildness  and  strength  of  the  bulls. 

The  finest  of  the  promenades  is 
the  Alameda,  in  which  are  four 
avenues  and  six  fountains.  The 
most  fashionable  is  Las  Delicias  de 
Christina,  between  the  Torre  del 
Oro,  and  San  Telmo.  The  former, 
which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  is  an  ancient  historical  tower, 
now  appropriated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  line  from  Seville  passes 
through  the  garden-like  valley  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  crosses  the  Gua- 
darra,  and  reaches  Utrera,  another 
old  Moorish  city,  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  interesting  church.  Near 
Lebrija  again  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Mediaeval  castle,  after  which  we 
reach  Jerez,  a  distance  of  95  miles 
from  Seville.  It  is  a  good  sized, 
but  poor  place,  and  is  remarkable 
chiefly  as  having  originally  given 
the  name  of  Sherry  to  the  white  wine 
of  the  district.  The  vineyards  cover 
nearly  100,000  acres.    Straight  oil, 
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through  a  fruitful  country,  past 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  noted  forits 
bull  rights,  Puerto  Real,  the  original 
Gaditanus,  and  the  fortified  town 
of  San  Fernando,  with  the  arsenal 
of  La  Caracca,  and  we  come  to 

Cadiz  [Hotels  :  de  Paris,  de  Cadiz, 
America),  population  71,000. 

Baggage  is  searched  at  a  point 
between  the  railway  station  and  the 
town.  Cadiz  is  a  garrison  town, 
and  an  episcopal  see.  The  bay  is 
three  leagues  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth.  The  fort  of  St.  Sebastian 
defends  it  in  one  direction,  and  that 
of  St.  Philip  in  the  other.  The 
town  is  believed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  the  Phoenician, 
B.C.  1100 ;  it  was  certainly  colonized 
by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Spain  was  the  great  port  of 
communication  with  America.  It 
is  now  much  decayed,  but  its  situa- 
tion is  lovely,  and  the  view  of 
the  bay  from  the  Torre  Tavira, 
172  feet  high,  is  alone  worth  the 
visit.  The  town  itself  is  clean  and 
cheerful,  though  possessing  no  im- 
portant sights.  The  Alameda  de 
Apodaca  is  a  handsome  walk,  and 
there  are  an  indifferent  picture 
gallery,  a  bull-ring,  and  two  thea- 
tres ;  the  largest  will  hold  1400 
spectators.  Cadiz  has  two  cathe- 
drals, but  neither  of  them  has  any 
great  amount  of  interest.  The  chapel 
of  the  convent  of  Santa  Catalina 
possesses  Murillo's  last  painting  (the 
"  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  ")  which 
he  was  finishing  when  he  received 
a  fall  that  caused  his  death. 

The  town  is  a  most  agreeable  resi- 
dence for  foreigners,  on  account  of 
the  coxirtesy  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
beauty  of  the  women  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  is  sung  by  many 
poets. 

Should  the  tourist  think  of  visit- 
ing Gibraltar,  that  place  may  most 
conveniently  be  reached  from  Ca- 
diz. The  time  is  one  day.  Fare 
90  reals  by  steamer. 

Gibbaltab  {{Hotels :  Club-house, 
King's  Arms)  is  the  most  singular- 
looking    mountain    in    the    world. 


The  name  of  this  fortress  is  derived 
from  the  Moorish  conqueror  Gebel 
Tarik,  or  the  Hill  of  Tarik,  Gebel 
signifying  hill,  Avho  landed  here  in 
711.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spa- 
niards, under  Guzman  el  Bueno,  in 
1309,  and  was  again  captured  in 
1333  by  the  Moors,  who  held  it  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  whose  hands  it  re- 
mained for  some  time.  It  has  con- 
stantly been  changing  hands,  either 
by  treaty  or  force ;  the  most  memor- 
able siege  was  the  last,  when  the 
victorious  British  powers  were  com- 
manded by  Lord  Heathfield;  since 
which  time  Gibraltar  has  remained 
quietly  in  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  The  population  is  25,220, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  6000. 
The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  rock,  which  projects  into  the 
sea  about  three  miles,  and  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  north  side,  where  it  joins 
Spanish  ground,  is  perpendicular, 
and  wholly  unapproachable.  The 
south  and  east  sides  also  are  steep 
and  rugged.  The  west  side,  front- 
ing the  bay  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  is  the  only  one  by  which  an 
attack  might  be  made  ;  but  here  the 
strength  of  the  fortress  is  apparently 
impregnable.  The  principal  bat- 
teries are  all  casemated,  and  tra- 
verses are  constructed  to  prevent 
mischief  from  exploding  shells. 
Added  to  this,  galleries  are  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
heaviest  cannon.  A  fee  is  expected 
by  the  soldier  who  shows  the  gal- 
leries. After  visiting  the  galleries, 
continue  the  ascent  to  the  signal- 
house,  then  descend  to  Europa 
Point.  The  town  is  composed  of  one 
long  street,  called  Waterport  Street, 
with  some  short  ones  running  up 
the  brow  of  the  hill  at  right  angles. 
The  end  of  the  rock  toward  the 
Straits  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
military  purposes,  such  as  barracks, 
parade-grounds,  &c.  The  principal 
parade-ground,  however,  is  on  the 
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isthmus  which  separates  the  rock 
from,  the  peninsula,  adjoining  the 
neutral  ground  which  lies  hetween 
the  English  and  Spanish  outposts  ; 
here  reviews  and  sham  fights  take 
place.  There  is  fine  shooting  in  the 
"  Cork  woods,"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Roque  :  wild-fowl,  wood- 
cocks, and  partridges  in  abundance. 


Route  8. 

MADRID  TO  CORDOVA  AND 
MALAGA. 

(For  description  of   Route  to  Cor- 
dova, see  Route  7.) 

^fe^N  leaving  Cordova,  the  line 
trf(w\\\  ^°  Seville  diverges  on  the 
kHtuml  ri&hi'  Crossing  the  Gua- 
Q\^v/$  dalquivir,  we  reach  Mon- 
%it*T%r  tilla,  the  birth  place  of 
GonzalvodiCordova,calledtheGreat 
Captain.  The  place  is  celebrated  for 
its  extensive  vineyards,  and  pro- 
duces the  finest  kind  of  dry  sherry. 
We  next  reach  Aguilar,  population 
12,200;  also  renowned  for  its  wines. 
Here  i&  an  old  Moorish  castle.  At 
Bobadilla,  some  few  stations  farther 
on,  the  line  to  Granada  branches  off. 
Passing  a  few  more  insignificant 
places,  we  reach 

Malaga  (Hotels  :  Alameda,  Vic- 
toria), population  109,988.  The  city 
is  delightfully  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  lovely  bay,  embosomed  in  hills 
covered  with  vines,  and  producing 
great  quantities  of  various  fruits. 
In  spite  of  a  rather  treacherous  cli- 
mate, it  is  considered  very  healthy, 
and  the  annual  mortality  scarcely 
exceeds  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  highly  recommended 
as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids, 
especially  those  whose  lungs  are 
affected. 

Malaga  was  built  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians several  centuries  before 
Christ.  The  name  is  referred  by 
philologists  to  the  Hebrew  Malach 
(salt),  from  the  large   quantity  of 


fish  adapted  for  salting  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  Old  Quarter,  which  retains  its 
Moorish  peculiarities,  narrow  and 
winding  streets ;  and  the  New 
Quarter,  which  is  well  and  regularly 
built. 

The  principal  street  is  the  Ala- 
meda, which  has  a  central  prome- 
nade separated  from  the  carriage- 
ways by  rows  of  almond  and  other 
trees,  and  is  adorned  with  several 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  a  handsome 
marble  fountain.  The  other  prome- 
nades are  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitu- 
cion,  the  Plaza  de  la  Puerta  del 
Mar,  and  the  Plaza  de  Riego,  where 
a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  General  Torrijos 
and  his  compatriots,  who  were 
massacred  at  Malaga,  in  December, 
1831,  by  the  treacherous  Moreno. 
The  English  Cemetery  is  used  as 
a  promenade  by  the  natives.  Here 
is  buried  the  unfortunate  Lieutenant 
Boyd,  who  perished  in  the  same 
slaughter. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
Malaga  are  the  Moorish  and  other 
remains,  amongst  which  we  may 
enumerate,  the  Ataranza,  or  arsenal, 
with  its  white  marble  facade,  the 
castle  of  Gibalfaro,  from  the  top  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  view,  and  the 
Alcazaba,  now  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence. 

The  Cathedral,  dating  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  a  handsome 
building,  but  has  little  antiquarian 
interest;  its  chief  points  are  the 
carvings  of  the  choir,  and  the 
steeple,  270  feet  high.  There  are 
also  a  fine  episcopal  palace,  and  a 
hotel  de  ville. 

Malaga  is  a  great  seat  of  com- 
merce, its  principal  exports  being 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  raisins. 


Boute 9.— MALAGA  TO  GBANADA. 
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MALAGA  TO  GRANADA. 

=JR0M  Malaga  to  Loja,  the 
diligence  must  be  taken, 
the  drive  occupying  about 
nine  hours.  Thence  the 
railway  transports  us  to 

Gbanada  (Hotels  :  Washington 
Irving,  de  los  Sieta  Suelos,  La 
Minerva),  population  100,678. 

Granada  stands  on  a  spur  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  city  is  divided 
into  the  New,  or  Lower  Town,  which 
is  the  habitation  of  the  better 
classes;  the  Alhambra,  which  is  the 
highest  portion,  on  La  Sierra  del 
Sol;  the  Albaicin,  on  another  hill 
across  the  Darro ;  and  Antequeruela, 
where  the  working  classes  live,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Albaicin. 

The  whole  district  abounds  in 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  snowy 
mountains,  which  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  city,  give  the  air  a 
freshness  even  in  the  hottest  sea- 
son. 

The  avenue  which  leads  to  the 
.Alhambra  begins  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  city,  and  conducts 
through  a  massive  gateway  of  mo- 
dern architecture  up  the  steep  side 
of  a  hill,  where  it  is  lined  with  trees 
and  parterres  of  aromatic  shrubs. 
A  turn  in  the  road  leads  to  the 
famous  Tower  or  Gate  of  Justice. 

In  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  or 
Square  of  the  Cisterns,  is  situated 
the  Torre  de  la  Vela,  or  watch- 
tower,  where  the  Christian  flag 
was  first  hoisted  after  the  fall 
of  Granada.  This  contains  the 
bell  that  proclaims  the  hours  for 
ihe  irrigation  of  the  Vega,  which 
operation  is  regulated  to  the  present 
day,  according  to  the  rules  and 
forms  established  by  the  Moors. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  extends 
the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  built  in 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  still 
unfinished. 

The  Alhambra  is  a  vast  and  irre- 
gular collection  of  buildings,  built 
©f   brick,    slightly    reddened,    the 


walls  of  which  enclose  a  plateau 
770  yards  in  length  and  200  yards 
wide.  It  comprises  numerous  courts 
and  halls,  of  which  the  two  prin- 
cipal are  the  Patio  de  los  Leones 
(Court  of  Lions),  and  the  Patio  del 
Estanque  (Court  of  the  Fountain). 

The  Court  of  Lions  is  100  feet  in 
length  and  50  feet  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  7  feet 
broad  on  the  sides  and  10  feet  at 
the  end,  of  light  Moorish  arches  on 
slendermarble  columns.  The  square 
itself  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles ; 
the  colonnade  with  white  marble. 
Above  and  below  are  small  escut- 
cheons, enamelled  blue  and  gold, 
with  an  Arabic  motto,  signifying 
"No  conqueror  but  God."  The 
columns  that  support  the  roof  are 
of  white  marble,  and  very  slender. 
The  width  of  the  horse-shoe  arches 
above  them  is  4  feet  2  inches  for 
the  larger  ones,  and  3  feet  for  the 
smaller.  Above  each  is  a  square  of 
arabesques,  surrounded  with  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran.  Over  each 
pillar  is  another  square  of  filigree 
work.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is 
the  celebratedlion  fountain,  a  basin 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  supported 
upon  twelve  conventionally  treated 
lions.  This  fountain  is  embellished 
with  festoons  and  Arabic  distiches. 

The  Patio  del  Estanque  is  ob- 
long, with  a  deep  basin  of  water 
in  the  middle,  two  fights  of  marble 
steps  leading  to  the  bottom.  Round 
it  runs  a  peristyle  paved  with  marble; 
the  arches  rest  upon  very  slight 
pillars,  and  the  ceiling  and  walls 
are  incrusted  with  fretwork.  In 
every  division  are  Arabic  sentences. 
The  ceilings  are  gilt,  or  painted,  and 
the  colours  are  still  wonderfully 
fresh.  The  lowerportion  is  adorned 
with  Mosaic  arabesques,  and  on  the 
right  is  the  entrance  to  an  octagon 
vault  with  the  properties  of  a 
whispering  gallery.  The  principal 
other  halls  are  that  of  the  Abencer- 
rages  on  the  south,  in  which  those 
nobles  were  murdered  by  Boab- 
dil  —  the  red  stains  of  the  marble 
floor  are  still  shown  as-  the  blood 
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marks — theSultana'sdressingrooin, 
painted  by  Charles  V.  with  pictures 
of  his  wars,  the  Hull  of  the  Am- 
bassadors, and  the  Mosaic  inlaid 
Audience  Hall,  the  walls  of  -which 
are  15  feet  thick.  The  bvulding  was 
begun  b.y  the  founder  of  Granada 
in  1248,  and  completed  in  1333;  the 
late  queen  had  it  cleverly  restored. 

A  ravine  divides  the  Alhambra 
from  the  Palace  of  G-enaralif  e,  which 
is  second  only  to  the  Alhambra  in 
interest.  It  is  owned  by  the  Count 
Pallavicini  of  Genoa,  and  contains 
the  genealogical  tree  of  his  family, 
which  is  descended  from  both 
Moorish  and  Christian  princes.  The 
founder  was  a  Moorish  prince,  Cidi 
Aya,  who  turned  renegade,  and 
assisted  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
This  was  the  favourite  pleasure 
house  of  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Granada. 

•  Notice  the  cypresses  in  the  garden, 
also  the  old  myrtle,  and  the  pepper 
tree  sent  from  Genoa. 

On  the  way  .to  the  Cathedral,  visit 
the  Fish  Market,  also  the  Gate  of 
Daggers  and  Gate  of  the  Spoons, 
also  the  gold  washings  in  the  Darro, 
where  it  joins  the  Xenil. 

The  Cathedral  is  a 'gloomy  and 
massive  building.  It  was  begun 
in  March,  1529;  is  425  feet  long 
by  250  broad.  The  ■  interior  is 
not  in  the  best  taste  as  far  as  its 
decoration  is  concerned.  The  dome 
is  supported  by  twelve  columns,  each 
ornamented  with  the  statue  of  an 
Apostle.  Notice  Murillo's  picture  ' 
of  the  "  Holy  Family." 

There  are  15  chapels;  of  these, 
the  finest  is  the  Capilla  de  los 
Beyes,  under  a  separate  roof.  It 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  re- 
markable for  the  boldness  of  its 
arch,  which  supports  the  roof. 
The  bodies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  in  the  vault  under- 
neath, together  with  those  of  their 
daughter  Juana,  and  her  husband 
Philip  I. 

Ferdinand's  sword  is  shown,  also 
the  royal  standards  used  at  the 
conquest,  and  a  splendid  vestment 


worked  by  Isabella  for  Cardinal 
Mendoza. 

Another,  and  finer  in  many  re- 
spects, is  the  church  of  San  Gero- 
nimo,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  great  captain,  Gonsalvo  of 
Cordova,  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
His  statue,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
high  altar. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest 
are  the  palace  of  the  Chancilleria, 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  the 
Alcaseria,  the  latter  an  ancient 
Moorish  bazaar  containing  about 
200  shops,  and  still  applied  to  its 
original  use;  a  spacious  theatre, 
built  by  General  Sebastiani  during 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
French  army,  and  an  amphitheatre. 

The  principal  squares  are  the 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  400  feet  by 
200  feet,  with  an  elegant  jasper  foun- 
tain; the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  the 
Plaza  del  Triunfo,  the  last  named 
being  the  scene  of  the  final  victory 
gained  by  the  Christians  over  the 
Moors,  to  commemorate  which  a 
large  monument  of  white  marble 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 
Opposite  to  the  facade  of  the  thea- 
tre, a  monument  has  been  raised 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  lady, 
Doha  Mariana  Pineda,  and  the 
other  martyrs  of  liberty  in  1831. 

The  plain  upon  which  the  city 
is  situated  contains  not  less  than 
52  towns,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  belongs  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Wellington,  having  been  granted  to 
the  first  duke  and  his  successors, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular 
War. 

Eoute   10. 

VALENCIA  TO  BAECELONA, 
BY  TAEEAGONA. 

^v)UEVIEDBO,     population 
tJuTfr     7,000,  stands  on  the  site 
of    the    ancient    Eoman 
^    town    of    Saguntum,    of 
^    which     many     remains 
have    been    discovered.     CroBsing 
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the  Palencia,  we  skirt  a  moun- 
tain range,  beneath  which  stretches 
a  richly-cultivated  plain.  Nules, 
a  fortified  town  of  -1,100  inhabi- 
tants, is  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters.  Passing  several 
other  places,  we  reach  Castellon 
de  la  Plana,  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  painter,  Francisco  Ri- 
balta.  Some  of  his  works  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  La  San- 
gre,  and  in  the  Casa  Capitular,  in 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  The 
Torre  de  las  Camp  an  as  is  an  oc- 
tagonal belfry,  265  feet  high.  There 
are  some  good  paintings  in  the 
several  convents.  Benicarlo  is  a 
fortified  town,  with  a  small  port. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  a  strong 
red  wine,  something  like  claret. 
At  Vinaroz  are  famous  fisheries  of 
lampreys  and  sturgeon.  Tortosa, 
population  22,000,  is  a  fortified 
town,  with  a  ruined  castle  and 
handsome  cathedral  containing  a 
much  venerated  relic,  the  Virgin's 
Girdle.  Passing  several  small  sta- 
tions, 

TVe  come  to  Tarragona  (Hotel: 
Europa),  population  21,000.  This 
was  a  Soman  city,  as  is  still  tes- 
tified by  the  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct, the  palace,  forum,  and  capitol. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  Gothic 
building  of  the  11th  century,  with 
a  fine  facade  and  some  good  win- 
dows; the  carvings  of  the  choir 
and  cloisters  also  demand  attention. 
Pontius  Pilate  was  born  here. 
From  here  to  Barcelona  the  dis- 
tance is  about  65  miles;  the  rail- 
way fares  may  best  be  ascertained 
from  the  local  guides. 

On  the  way,  we  pass,  at  Torre 
de  Barra,  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch,  and  at  Martorell,  the  cele- 
brated Devil's  Bridge,  a  Roman 
structure  also  with  an  arch.  The 
other  stations  are  unimportant, 
until  we  reach 

Barcelona  (Hotels:  Beninsulares, 
Las  C  licit  ro  Naciones),  popula- 
tion 225,000.  This  important  city 
is  of  great  antiquity,  was  founded 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era, 


and  has  invariably  been  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance. 

It  is  protected  by  the  strong  fort 
of  Monjoui,  which  stands  a  short 
distance  to  the  southward,  and 
commands  rather  than  defends  the 
town.  It  is  likewise  surrounded  by 
fortifications,  and  possesses  a  cita- 
del. After  the  reign  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths,  it  was  subjugated, 
by  the  Moors  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century, from  whom  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Catalonians,  aided 
by  Charlemagne.  It  remained  in 
their  hands  upto  the  twelfth  century,' 
when  it  was  added  by  marriage  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  Philip  I.,  and,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  surrendered  in. 
1714.  The  city  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Rambla,  a  splendid' 
street  nearly  a  mile  long,  lined  with 
plane  trees,  the  principal  prome-. 
nade  of  the  citizens.  There  are  also 
fine  promenades,  calledthe  Muralla 
de  Tierra  and  the  Muralla  del  Mar, 
on  the  ramparts. 

There  are  few  public  buildings  on 
Barcelona  worthy  of  notice,  it  being 
principally  a  maniTfacturing  city. 
The  principal  is  the  Cathedra), 
which  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  two 
towers.  The  view  from  the  tower 
is  superb.  The  painted  glass  win- 
dows are  finely  executed.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  Saint- 
Eulalia,  is  buried  in  the  chapel 
below  the  high  altar.  She  suffered 
martyrdom,  a.d.  309.  There  are 
some  fine  tombs,  and  the  choir  con- 
tains some  good  carvings.  The- 
Order  of  Montesa  was  instituted 
here,  and  in  1519  Charles  V.  cele- 
brated the  installation  of  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  this  cathe- 
dral. 

The  convent  of  La  Merced  has  » 
cloister  60  feet  square,  beautifully 
executed  ;  the  portico  of  16  arcades 
which  surrounds  it,  is  supported  by 
20  Doric  columns  of  marble.  Above 
is  a  gallery  of  32  arcades,  on  Ionic 
columns  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  a  balustrade  of  grey  marble. 
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The  convent  of  San  Francisco  has  a 
large  and  handsome  Gothic  church, 
and  a  cloister  adorned  with  paint- 
ings. The  parish  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Mar,  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  has  some  good  stained  glass. 
The  Palacio  de  la  Disputacion  con- 
tains the  archives  and  charters  of 
the  Crown  of  Aragon.  The  palace 
of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  the 
Kings  of  Aragon  is  now  occupied 
by  a  nunnery  and  an  Academy  of 
Medicine.  TheExchange  is  a  rect- 
angular building,  230  feet  long  and 
77  feet  wide,  containing  some  good 
pictures  and  statues.  The  library 
of  San  Juan  has  40,000  volumes,  and 
the  Salvador  a  good  natural  history 
collection.  Of  modern  buildings 
the  principal  are  the  Bull-ring,  the 
Theatre,  and  the  Prison. 

Barcelona  possesses  numerous 
charitable,  benevolent,  and  literary 
institutions,  an  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  and  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
called  it  Barcino,  after  their  general 
Hamilcar  Barca,  father  of  Hannibal. 


Route  11. 

BARCELONA  TO  MADRID. 

1<HE  first  place  of  import- 
'  ance  after  leaving  Bar- 
celona is  Sabadell,  a  town 
of  16,000  inhabitants, 
called  the  "  Manchester  of 
Catalonia,"  from  its  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool. 
Upwards  of  10,000  workpeople 
are  employed.  Tarrasa  has  nu- 
merous cloth  manufactories.  Man- 
resa  has  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  cotton  goods,  and  several  dis- 
tilleries. Near  here  is  Monserrat, 
the  early  home  of  Loyola.  Passing 
three  small  stations,  we  reach 
Lebida  (Hotels  :  San  Louis,  Bosada 
del  Hospital),  population  20,000, 
the  Roman  Ilerda,  situated  on  the 
Segre.    The  Old  Cathedral,  dating 


from  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a 
mere  ruin,  but  still  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture. It  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  the  French  in  1707,  and 
it  has  not  since  been  used  for 
religious  services.  The  cloisters 
are  very  fine.  The  New  Cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  reign  of 
Chas.  III.,  is  a  Corinthian  building, 
with  a  little  good  sculpture.  The 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  has  some 
good  tracery.  Passing  five  more 
stations,  we  reach  Sabagossa.  (For 
a  description  of  this  city,  and  of 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  to 
Madrid,  see  Route  2.) 


Route  12. 

BARCELONA  TO  GERONA 
AND  PERPIGNAN. 

{HE  traveller  is  advised  to 
take  the  coast  line,  which  is 
by  far  the  more  agreeable 
of  the  two,  and  passes 
through  a  fine  country. 
The  only  places  of  much  importance 
on  this  route  are  Martaro  and 
Arenys,  both  busy  manufacturing 
places,  and  celebrated  fortheir  mine 
ral  springs.  On  the  inland  line  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning. Gebona  (Hotels :  Casa  de 
Bosta,  La  Estrella),  population 
15,200,  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
founded  by  Charlemagne.  The 
present  edifice  dates  from  some 
four  centuries  later,  and  has  been 
added  to  at  different  subsequent 
times.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  a  span  of 
70  feet.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  interesting  churches. 

To  Pebpignan  the  railway  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  journey 
must  be  made  by  diligence.  The 
road  passes,  in  a  beautiful  country, 
the  fortified  town  of  Figueras,  the 
frontier  town  of  Perthus,  and 
crosses  the  Cauterane,  before  arriv- 
ing at 
Pebpignan    (Hotels :    Grand,  d* 
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V Europe),  population  26,000,  stands 
in  the  plain  of  Roussillon,  and  is 
the  great  source  whence  comes  the 
wine  of  that  name.  It  has  a  fortified 
citadel,  and  an  ordinary  cathedral, 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  as 
well  as  the  ruins  of  an  older  build- 
ing. The  Bourse,  from  its  strange 
mixture  of  the  Moorish  and  Gothic 
styles,  will  attract  attention  ;  the 
cloister  is  very  fine.  The  country 
around  Perpignan  is  healthy  and 
fertile,  and  lovers  of  scenery  will 
find  it  rather  a  pleasant  place  for  a 
short  stay. 

Route  13. 

MADRID  TO  BADAJOS  AND 
LISBON. 

(For  description  of  the  Route  as  far 
as  Manzanares,  see  Route  7.) 

pROM  Manzanares  the  train 
passes  through  an  unin- 
teresting country  as  far 
as  Ciudad  Real  (Hotel: 
Miracielo),  population 
11,000.  Here  are  a  fine  church, 
a  hospital,  and  a  Moorish  archway 
known  as  the  Puerto  de  Toledo. 

On  leaving  Ciudad  Real,  we  pass 
some  six  or  seven  stations,  and  get 
into  the  district  of  the  quicksilver 
mines.  Almaden,  population  9,200, 
has  the  richest  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

Belalcazar,  population  3,000,  is  a 
fortified  town,  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Spain. 

Castuera,  population  6,200,  was 
the  principal  town  of  a  district 
which  was  protected  by  seven  forts, 
called  La  Serena. 

Magacela  is  one  of  these  forts, 
whose  ruins  may  still  be  seen  on  a 
hill  above  the  town.  Six  more  sta- 
tions before  reaching 

Mebida  (Hotels:  de  Leon,  de 
Badajos),  population  6,000;  inte- 
resting from  the  Roman  remains 
in  and  about  the  places.  The  most 
important  are,   the    bridge    of    81 


arches,  over  the  Guadiana ;  another 
spanning  the  Albar  Bregas ;  the 
Aqueduct;  Trajan's  Arch,  now 
dedicated  to  St.  James;  the  Temple 
of  Mars;  the  Temple  of  Diana; 
the  Circus;  the  Theatre;  and  nu- 
merous remains  of  towers,  ram- 
parts, and  gates.  Passing  Gar- 
rovila,  Montijo,  and  Talavera,  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's victories,  we  arrive  at 

Badajos  (Hotels  :  Las  Tres  Na- 
ciones,  El  Caballo  Blanco),  popula- 
tion 22,000.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
bridge  of  28  arches  over  the  river, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  through  the  fine  gate  of  La 
Trinidad. 

Badajos  is  the  capital  of  Estre- 
madura,  and  is  a  handsome,  well- 
built  town. 

In  the  square,  called  the  Campo 
de  San  Juan,  are  the  Cathedral,  the 
Theatre,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  in 
the  middle  is  a  pleasant  walk,  much 
frequented,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  Cathedral  looks  more  like  a 
fortress  than  a  church,  the  idea 
being  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of 
attack.  It  contains  some  fine  sta- 
tues, the  monument  of  Archbishop 
del  Rodezno,  and  a  finely-carved 
choir. 

Badajos  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  navigator  Vasco  de  Balboa,  and 
of  the  painter  Morales.  It  is  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  heroism  of 
the  British  troops  at  the  siege  in 
April,  1812. 

We  now  start  for  Lisbon,  and 
cross  the  frontier  at  Frontera, 
where  baggage  and  passports  are 
inspected.  At  Elvas  are  a  fine 
cathedral  and  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
besides  strongforts.  At  Portalegre, 
the  next  station,  are  quarries  and 
large  cloth  works.  Near  this  place 
are  Crato  and  Abrantes;  the  former 
was  once  a  chief  seat  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta;  the  latter  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  Peninsular 
War. 

At  Saxtasem  is  a  buffet  (Hotel : 
de  Filicia),  population  8,000.     The 
place    has  fine    Moorish 
2  p 
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Passing  some  unimportant  towns, 
we  arrive  at 

Lisbon  (Hotels:  Braganza,  Grand 
Hotel  Central,  Street's  English), 
population  340,000. 

Lisbon  is  the  chief  town  of  Por- 
tugal, and  is  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Tagus,  twelve  miles 
from  the  mouth ;  it  has  a  splendid 
appearance,  and  is  most  pictu- 
resque as  seen  from  the  river. 

It  is  divided  into  four  quarters — 
the  old  city,  Alfama,  which  escaped 
the  earthquake;  the  modern  city, 
Rocio;  Alcantara,  and  Bairro  Alto. 

The  Praea  do  Commercio  is  the 
most  striking  of  the  squares  of 
Lisbon,  and  contains  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Joseph  I.,  as  well  as 
the  chief  public  buildings,  such  as 
the  Custom  House,  India  House, 
Bourse,  &c. 

The  streets  which  meet  here  are 
fine  and  well  built. 

The  Passeio  Publico  is  the  chief 
promenade,  and  is  adorned  by  an 
avenue  and  marble  basins  of 
flowers.  Close  by  is  the  great 
market,  called  Figuiera.  The  Pas- 
seio San  Pedro  d'Alcantara  and 
Passeio  da  Estrella  have  fine  pros- 
pects, and  are  by  some  preferred 
to  the  Passeio  Publico. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  oldest  church 
in  Lisbon,  and  contains  the  remains 
of  the  patron,  St.  Vincent,  a  large 
Moorish-looking  building  on  the 
slope  of  the  citadel  hill.  S.  Roque 
has  a  splendid  chapel  of  St.  John, 
which  cost  over  a  million;  S.Do- 
mingo, and  S.  Vicento  also  deserve 
attention.  Near  the  square  called 
El  Rocio  are  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  Arsenal, 
which  is  a  fine  one,  may  also  be 
visited.  Lisbon  has  numerous  sci- 
entific institutions,  a  library,  several 
good  theatres,  and  a  bull-ring. 

Cintba  stands  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Lisbon,  picturesquely  placed  on 
the  slope  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  a 
lovely  spot,  and  was  a  favourite  re- 
sidence of  Lord  Byron.  Here  was 
signed.in  1808,the  treatybetween  the 
French  and  English,  by  which  the 


former  engaged  to  evacuate  Portu- 
gal. There  are  interesting  Moorish 
remains,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
old  palace,  and  a  curious  convent, 
known  as  the  Cork,  because  its 
rock-hewn  cells  are  lined  with  tha^ 
material  to  keep  out  the  damp. 


LISBON  TO  OPORTO 

EAVING-  Lisbon,   we  pass 

MThonar,  with  its  old  con- 
vent, once  the  most  im- 
portant in  Portugal,  but 
~v£>^  now  much  fallen  to  de- 
cay. Soon  after  we  come  to, 
amongst  other  places, 

Pombal  which,  has  some  Moorish 
remains,  an  old  church  of  the 
Templars,  and  ruins  of  a  Roman 
castle.  Three  stations  intervene  be- 
tween this  and  Coimbra  (Hotel :  de 
Lopez),  population  18,153,  an  episco- 
pal see,  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  a  hill  above  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego. 

The  most  notable  buildings  are 
the  old  Cathedral,  in  the  Moorish 
style;  the  new  church  of  Sta.  Cruz, 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  two 
first  Portuguese  kings,  Alfonse  and 
Sancho;  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
the  monastery  of  St.  Francis,  and 
the    aqueduct  near    the    botanica] 


The  University  of  Coimbra,  at  th< 
former  Jesuits  College,  is  the  onl} 
one  in  Portugal,  and  has  a  fine  li- 
brary of  60.000  volumes;  it  is  atten- 
ded by  1,100  students. 

The  botanical  garden  adjoins  the 
public  promenade,  which  commands 
a  splendid  veiw. 

Quinta  das  Lagrimas,  where  Inez 
de  Castro  was  buried  after  her  mur- 
der, should  not  be  omitted. 

Passing  11  stations,  of  which  the 
largest  are   Aveiro   and    Ovaf,    wo 

Opobto  (Hotel:  Lisloncnse),  popu- 
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lation   84,200,   the  second  town  in 
Portugal,  and  the  chief  port. 

It  has  an  academy,  six  hospitals, 
four  colleges,  naval  schools,  a  public 
library,  and  a  picture  gallery. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  slope  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  two 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
and  consists  of  the  old  walled  town, 
and  the  suburbs  of  Vitoria,  Orsa,  and 
St.  Roque;  a  bridge  joins  it  to  the 
opposite  suburbs  of  Villanova  da 
Gaya,  where  are  the  head-quarters 
of  the  wine  trade. 

The  chief  buildings  are — the  Cathe- 
dral;  the  church  Dos  Clerigos;  that 
oi  Our  Lady  of  Lapa,  in  which  was 
buried  the  heart  of  Don  Pedro;  the 
Episcopal  Palace;  the  Town  Hall; 


the  Theatre;  the  Exchange;  the 
Barracks,  and  the  Hospital. 

Count  Rezende's  lovely  gardens 
are  open  on  Sundays  free. 

Strangers  are  eligible  for  two  ex- 
cellent clubs,  the  Assemblea  Portu- 
ense  and  the  Feitoria  Inglcze. 

The  English  quarter  is  lively,  and 
pleasant;  there  are  a  great  number 
of  resident  merchants,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  wine  trade,  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  a  monopoly. 
Visits  shovdd  be  paid  if  possible  to 
the  convent  of  Mosteiro,  and  Entre 
Quintas,  for  the  sake  of  the  views. 
Oporto  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1809,  and  suffered  much  during  the 
war  of  succession. 


DBNMAEK,    SWEDEN,   AND 
NOEWAY. 


:  To  Norroivay  !  to  Norroway  ! 

Old  o'er  the  salt  sea  foam." — Old  Ballad. 


DENMARK,    SWEDEN, 


NORWAY. 

ROUTES. 


1.  Hamburg  to  Copenhagen 

2.  Copenhagen  to  Elsinoke 

3.  Copenhagen     to    Stock- 

holm   

4.  Stockholm    to     Gotten- 
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ENMARK  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the 
Skager-rack,  on  the 
west  by  the  North 
Sea,  on  the  south 
by  Germany,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Baltic 
and  the  Kattegat. 

Its  area  is  14,553  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  about  two 
millions. 

It  is  a  low-lying  country,  and  the 
shores  are  in  many  places  only  kept 
from  being  flooded  by  dikes,  as  in 
Holland. 

The  rivers  are  small;  the  Eyder, 
the  largest,  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  below  Kendsburg,  whence 
a  canal  connects  it  with  Kiel,  on 
the  Baltic.  In  the  east  is  the 
Trave,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic 
below  Lubeck. 

There  are  a  number  of  insignifi- 
cant lakes. 

The  island  possessions  of  the 
kingdom  include  those  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Baltic,  Iceland,  and 
the  Faroes. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  mild 
for    the  most  part.     Fogs   are  of 


5.  Stockholm  to  Christiania  634 

6.  Chkistiania  to  Christian- 

sand  635 

7.  Christiania  to  Bergen,  by 

the  Fille-Fjeld  .     .     .  635 

8.  Bergen    to   Hammerfest  637 

frequent  occurrence,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  water;  but  are  dis- 
persed by  the  winds  which  prevail 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

The  winters  are  sharp,  with 
much  bad  weather. 

Sweden  and  Norway  occupy,  one 
the  east,  the  other  the  west  of  a 
peninsula  in  the  north-west  of 
Europe ;  their  joint  area  is  292,700 
square  miles.  Since  1814  they  have 
formed  one  kingdom.  Sweden  has 
many  lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Wenern,  Wettern,  and  Miliar;  the 
rivers  are  numerous,  and  abound 
with  fish,  as  do  those  of  Norway, 
which  is  a  great  resort  of  salmon 
fishers.  The  mountains  of  Norway 
are  sublime  in  scenery,  and  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
The  winters  are  severe,  and  in  the 
extreme  north  very  protracted;  the 
summer,  however,  is  delightful. 
Fishing  and  pastoral  occupations 
employ  most  of  the  Norwegians; 
but  Sweden  has  good  mineral  re- 
sources, and  a  valuable  export 
trade.  The  united  population  of 
the  two  countries  is  estimated  at 
about  6,000,000. 
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EOUTE    1. 

HAMBURG  TO  COPENHAGEN. 

„  i  TARTING  from  Altona,we 
^)  pass  through  a  rich,  marshy 
(o^3^y  district,  to  Elmshorn  on 
h^^/.^  the  Kriikau.  A  branch 
JigZ^Q)  \ine  goes  off  to  Itzehoe,  by 
way  of  the  thriving  port  of  Gliick- 
stadt,  on  the  Elbe.  Neumxinster, 
population  6,900,  has  several  cloth 
manufactories.  [From  this  place 
there  is  rail  to  Kiel,  a  seaport  of 
17,500  inhabitants,  on  the  Baltic. 
Its  University  is  ancient,  and  has 
good  collections  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities.  The  Castle  con- 
tains a  museum  and  a  gallery  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Steamers 
run  from  the  port  to  Korsor  and  Co- 
penhagen. ]  Passing  Reridsburg  and 
Kloster  Krug,  we  arrive  at  Flens- 
burg,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
At  Haclersleben  are  a  handsome 
church,  and  a  monument  to  Luther, 
and  we  next  come  to  Kolding,  on  a 
similarly  named  gulf.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Passing  Fredericia,  we 
leave  the  train  at  Striib,  and  cross 
the  Little  Belt,  or  strait,  separating 
Jutland  from  Funen,  landing  at 
Middlefart.  We  now  proceed  to 
Odense,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Denmark.  Its  first  settlement  is 
ascribed  to  Odin,  whose  tumulus 
and  castle  are  shown  near  the  lake 
of  Naesbyhoved,  a  little  way  from 
Odense.  The  Cathedral,  founded 
by  Canute  in  the  year  1080,  and  re- 
stored in  1300,  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing. The  Eaadhaus  is  very  ancient, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  the 
sculptor,  Jerichau,  were  born  here. 
At  Nyborg  we  again  take  the 
steamer,  and  cross  the  Great  Belt 
to  Korsor.  At  Soro  there  is  an 
educational  establishment  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  a  church,  in 
which  are  the  tombs  of  Bishop 
Absalon,  Holberg,the  historian,  and 
King  Waldemar  IV.  In  the  church 
of  Ringsted  are  tombs    of   seven 


Danish  kings,  and  several  monu- 
ments, the  most  notable  of  which 
is  that  of  Canute  the  Great. 
Boeskilde  was  the  original  capital 
of  Denmark.  The  Gothic  Cathedral 
was  built  by  Canute  the  Great,  in 
expiation  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  seventy-two  of  the  Danish 
royal  family.  The  best  are  monu- 
ments to  Frederick  IV.  and  V., 
Christian  III.  and  IV.,  by  Thor- 
waldsen;  the  alabaster  tomb  of 
Frederick  II. ;  and  the  memorial  to 
Queen  Margaret.  The  altar  is  de- 
corated with  sculptures,  represent- 
ing the  Nativity  and. the  Passion. 
Passing  four  small  stations,  we 
arrive  at 

Copenhagen  (Hotels  :  Royal, 
Phcenix),  population  181,390.  There 
are  16  squares,  of  which  the  chief 
is  the  Kongens  Nytorv,  from  which 
13  streets  diverge.  In  this  are  the 
Palace  of  Charlottenborg,  the  Thea- 
tre, Military  School,  and  many  fine 
buildings.  The  next  in  importance 
is  the  Frederics  Plads,  surrounded 
by  palaces.  The  chief  streets  are 
the  Amaliegade,  Norgesgade,  and 
Gothersgade. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  was 
destroyed  in  the  bombardment  by 
the  English  in  1807,  but  restored  in 
1829.  It  has  some  fine  sculptures 
by  Thorwaldsen  of  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  Entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,  the  Guardian 
Angel,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  &6.  ; 
the  circular  choir  is  surmounted  by 
a  cupola  ;  there  is  a  fine  view  from 
the  tower.  Outside  are  bronze 
statues  of  Moses  and  David.  The 
Church  of  the  Trinity  was  built  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Chris- 
tian IV.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
14  octagonal  pillars  ;  the  altar,  pul- 
pit, stalls,  and  panelling  are  of 
carved  wood.  The  tower  is  200 
feet  high.  An  other  and  finer  tower 
is  that  of  the  church  of  the  Saviour, 
nearly  300  feet  in  height. 

The  palace  of  Christiansborg  is 
a  not  very  imposing  building  on 
the  south  of  the  town,  dating  from ' 
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1830.  Its  facade  lias  a  pediment 
sculptured  by  Borup,  four  bas- 
reliefs  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  four 
statues  in  bronze,  one  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  and  tbe  otbers  by  Bissen.  Tbe 
chief  apartment  is  the  Biddersaal, 
or  Hall  of  tbe  Knights,  with  a  fine 
frieze  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  library 
is  one  of  the  richest  extant  in  point 
of  northern  literature,  and  contains 
50,000  books,  besides  MSS.  The 
palaces  of  Amalienborg  and  Bosen- 
berg  are  also  fine  buildings,  and 
the  latter  has  beautiful  gardens. 
Thorwaldsen' s  Museum,  built  for 
his  works  by  subscription,  holds 
some  300  casts  and  originals,  be- 
sides a  collection  of  antiquities 
■which  he  made  in  Borne ;  it  is  a 
parallelogram,  with  the  sculptor's 
tomb  in  the  middle.  The  Exchange 
is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  from 
the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  The 
University  also  is  a  fine  old  build- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
an  observatory,  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  and  botanical  garden, 
open  free  on  Thursdays.  The 
Arsenal,  Docks,  and  Scandinavian 
Museum  in  the  Princes'  Palace 
have  also  their  claims  on  attention. 


COPENHAGEN  TO  ELSINOBE. 

«£^«ASSING-  Lyngby,  prettily 
vj  ^3J\  situated  on  the  shores  of 
jiy^tf'  a  lake,  and  Hillerod,  near 
%$£yy?  which  is  the  castle  of  Fre- 
s^^S  deriksborg,  we  reach  Fre- 
densborg,  where  is  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Boyal  Family,  with 
fine  gardens  and  a  picture  gallery. 

Elsinore  contains  8,000  inhabi- 
tants. (Hotel  :  Nor  den  Oresund.) 
All  vessels  entering  the  Sound 
anchor  for  the  night,  and  till  1857 
they  paid  dues,  which  were  then 
abolished.  The  chief  sights  are  the 
Cathedral,  which  contains  some 
fine  monuments,  and  Kronberg 
Castle,  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's 
u.  Hamlet."   The  British  fleet  forced 


this  passage  in  1801,  on  their  way 
to  attack  Copenhagan. 

A  little  way  from  Kronberg,  at 
Marienlyst,  formerly  a  royal  palace, 
but  now  a  hotel  and  water-cure,  is 
the  pile  called  Hamlet's  Grave. 
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COPENHAGEN  TO   STOCK- 
HOLM. 

gp£^»TEAMEKS  depart  daily 
c|^!P«t  wr  *ne  flourishing  manu- 
(c^si>S^)  facturing  town  of  Mal- 
/fe^||>/^  nice,  passing  which  we 
^S^^iV  reach  Lund,  once  an  im- 
P°rtant  city,  but  now  quite  a  small 
Place.  It  has  a  fine  large  cathedral 
of  the  elevehth  century,  in  which  is 
an  alabaster  pulpit. 

The  great  Puffendorf  was  a'pro- 
fessor  at  the  University,  which  was 
founded  in  1666,  and  has  a  magni- 
ficent library,  museum,  and  natural 
history  collection. 

It  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes, 
a  museum,  and  a  numismatic  and 
botanical  collection.  At  Eslof  the 
lines  from  Landskrona  and  Hel- 
singborg  join.  At  Hesseholm  a 
branch  goes  to  Christianstad.  Near 
Elmhult  the  line,  skirting  a  small 
lake,  passes  BOshult,  the  birth- 
place of  Linnaeus.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
Nassjo,  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Jonkoping  lies  in  a  flat  country 
between  Lake  Wettern  and  Lakes 
Bocksjo  and  Munksjo.  On  the 
south  are  hills  covered  with  pine 
forests.  Passing  round  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Wettern,  we 
come  to  Falkoping,  whence  a 
branch  goes  to  Gottenburg.  Near 
Moholm  we  cross  the  Gdta  Canal. 
At  Laxa  the  railway  to  C arista d 
and  Christiania  joins  the  mainline. 
Near  Wingaker  is  the  Chateau  of 
Safstaholm,  which  has  a  valuable 
library  and  an  exceBent  picture 
gallery.  The  grounds  are  well  laid 
out,  £nd  comprise  a  fine  orangery. 
Sodertelje  is  situated  on  a  canal  of 
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the  same  name,  which  connects  the 
Maelar,  the  Lake  of  Laren,  and  the 
Baltic.  It  was  hegun  in  1435,  and 
not  finished  till  1819.  Here  is  a 
water-cure.  Passing  through  the 
tunnel  of  Nyhoda,  upwards  of  300 
yards  long,  we  arrive  at 

Stockholm  (Hotels :  Bydberg, 
Kung  Karl),  population  138,515. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  "beautiful 
capitals  of  Europe.  It  is  huilt 
partly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly 
on  seven  islands,  in  the  channel 
through  which  the  Miilar  Lake 
flows  into  the  Baltic. 

The  Helge-aand,  Stads,  and 
Biddar  holms,  which  were  part  of 
the  old  city,  founded  in  1250  by 
Birgir  Jarl,  contain  some  fine 
buildings.  First  comes  the  Palace, 
situated  on  the  highest  part  of 
Gustavsholm.  It  was  begun  in 
1697,  on  the  site  of  a  former  build- 
ing which  had  been  burnt  down, 
and  was  completed  in  1753.  It  is 
a  quadrangle  391  feet  by  41,  with 
two  wings  161  feet  by  51.  The 
basement  is  of  granite,  the  rest  of 
brick  and  stucco.  The  south  front 
is  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns. 
The  whole  structure  is  simple,  and 
finely  proportioned.  Besides  the 
apartments  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  chapel,  there  are  a  library 
of  120,000  volumes,  and  some  rare 
MSS.;  a  museum,  a  cabinet  of 
60,000  coins  and  medals,  said  to  be 
the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
and  a  picture  gallery,  with  speci- 
mens of  almost  all  the  great 
masters.  There  are  20  churches, 
including  a  French,  a  Dutch,  an 
English,  a  Greek,  and  a  Boman 
Catholic.  Few  have  any  distin- 
guishing features.  The  oldest  is 
St.  Nicholas,  in  which  the  sove- 
reigns are  crowned.  It  contains  a 
fine  altar-piece  and  the  helmet  of 
St.  Olaf,  and  has  a  high  tower. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  jumble  of 
different  styles,  but  interesting,  as 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  kings 
of  Sweden.  In  one  of  the  chapel3 
ia  the  tomb  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  in  another  that  of  Charles  XII. 


It  was  originally  Gothic,  but  has 
been  much  marred  by  modern 
restoration.  The  other  principal 
churches  are  St.  James,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  Admiralty. 

Th»  Biddarhus,  or  Hall  of  the 
Diet,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
the  arms  of  noble  Swedish  fami- 
lies, and  a  finely-carved  ebony  and 
ivory  president's  chair.  The  Mu- 
seum has  a  good  picture  gallery  of 
3,000  paintings,  open  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  some  fine  sculp- 
tures. There  are  some  fine  streets 
and  squares  in  Stockholm  ;  the 
chief  is  the  Gustaf  Adolfs  Torg,  in 
which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  hero ;  statues  of  other  kings 
adorn  many  parts  of  the  city. 
Bridges  of  wood  and  stone  connect 
the  islands.  The  zoological  gardens 
and  the  suburban  palace  of  Bosen- 
dal  also  deserve  a  visit.  The  cha- 
ritable and  scientific  institutions 
are  numerous. 

Excursion  to  Upsala. 

Upsala  may  be  reached  by  rail  to 
Bosenbergin  a  few  hours.  After  that 
we  pass  seven  small  stations,  and 
reach  Upsala  (Hotels  :  Stads,  Up- 
land), population  11,705.  The  brick 
cathedral,  the  largest  in  Sweden,  was 
built  before  1435,  and  contains  the 
relics  of  S.  Eric.  The  University 
has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes  and 
7,000  MSS.  A  copy  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  with  silver  letters  on 
purple  vellum,  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  a  spoil  of  war  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus.  Behind  is  the 
park  and  a  botanic  garden,  which 
was  founded  by  Linnaeus,  who  is 
buried  at  Upsala. 

Gamle  Upsala,  three  miles  off, 
contains  immense  mounds,  which 
mark  the  traditional  burial-places 
of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya,  and  the 
remains  of  a  temple. 
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Route  4.— STOCKHOLM  TO  GOTTENBURG.       Denmark. 


entering  part  of  the  canal  called 
Carl's  Graf,  reach  the  river  Gota, 
and  proceed  to  the  cataracts  of 
Trollhattan.  There  are  four  falls, 
the  highest  about  40  feet.  With 
the  rapids  they  extend  about  a 
mile,  and  the  total  fall  of  the 
river  is  about  125  feet.  We  go 
down  through  nine  locks  ;  three 
others  are  passed  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Lilla  Edet,  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  fall.  The  Gota- 
Elf  gradually  widens  as  we  draw 
near 

Gottenburg  (Hotels  :  Gota  Kel- 
lare,  Bloms),  the  second  city  of 
Sweden,  population  57,360,  founded 
in  1611  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
It.  was  originally  of  wood,  but 
got  burned  down  so  often  that 
in  1746  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone. 
It  is  a  great  commercial  port,  and 
has  a  splendid  fortified  harbour,  but 
no  fine  buildings.  The  town  is 
nicely  laid  out,  and  intersected  by 
tree-bordered  canals.  Gottenburg 
may  also  be  reached  by  rail  by  way 
of  Falkbping. 


STOCKHOLM  TO  GOTTEN- 
BURG, BY  THE  GOTA  CANAL. 

£S^S^\HE  Gota  Canal  is  similar  to 
v^%d^7  the  Caledonian  Canal  in 
S^'fofl  Scotland,  and  contains  74 
yr^WfeS,  locks,  rising  to  a  height  of 
^M^  280  feet.  From  Stockholm 
the  steamer  passes  through  the 
Malar  Lake,  threading  the  islands 
to  Nykoping.  On  some  of  the  small 
islands  will  be  seen  ruined  castles. 
At  Mein  we  enter  the  canal  proper, 
and  reach  Soderkoping  (Hotel  : 
Gota-Kanal),  on  the  south  bank. 
The  church  has  two  elegant  spires. 
We  then  cross  Lake  Roxen,  and 
come  to  Linkoping,  a  town  of 
about  6,900  inhabitants,  on  its 
southern  side.  The  Gothic  cathedral 
is  the  secondin  Sweden. Near  at  hand 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Stongebro, 
in  which  Sigisrnund  was  beaten  by 
Charles  IX.,  and  lost  the  crown. 
From  Lake  Roxen  we  ascend,  by 
means  of  15  locks,  measuring  a  height 
of  more  than  120  feet,  to  LakeBoren. 
Passing  Charlottenburg  on  the  left, 
we  proceed  to  Motala,  where  are 
the  largest  iron  works  in  Sweden. 
We  next  enter  Lake  Wettern.  On 
the  south,  on  a  hill  called  Omberg, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  con- 
vent of  Alvastra,  founded  in  1140. 
We  pass  Carlsborg  and  Rodesund 
as  we  enter  Lake  Botten.  Then 
come  the  iron  works  of  Forsvik,  and 
we  next  go  up,  by  means  of  locks, 
into  the  lake  Viken.  Approaching 
the  highest  point  of  our  route, 
which  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  we 
next  enter  the  West  Gota  Canal,  and 
ascend  into  Lake  Wenern,  which 
next  to  Ladoga  and  Onega,  is  the 
largest  in  Europe.  Its  length  is 
100  miles  by  50  broad.  We  pass 
between  the  mainland  and  the 
island  of  Thorso,  and  thread  an 
island-encumbered  channel.  The 
principal  towns  on  the  lake  are 
Christinehamm,  Carlstad,  Marie- 
stad,  Lidkoping,  and  Wenersborg. 
We  now  pass  through  a  bay,  and 


CHRISTIANIA  TO   STOCK- 
HOLM. 

VO^>  HRISTIANIA  is  the  best 
(gT'/S^  place  to  start  from  to  see 
yf^S?  Norway.  It  may  be  reached 
(^g^,  b]^  steamers  from  London  > 
^V^   Edinburgh,  or  Hull. 

Christiania  {Hotels :  Victoria, 
Scandinave),  population  66,660, 
the  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated 
on  a  plain  at  the  north  end  of  the 
gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
It  was  founded  in  1624  by  Christian 
IV.,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Osloe,  which  was  burned. 
The  churches  are  not  interesting. 
The  chief  building  is  the  castle  of 
Agershuus,  in  which  are  kept  the 
crown  jewels  and  the  archives. 
The  New  Palace,  on  an  eminence 
at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  has  a 
fine  portico. 
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The  University  has  800  students. 
There  is  a  museum,  a  national  gal- 
lery of  paintings,  a  military  college, 
theatre,  the  Council  Hail  of  the 
Storthing,  &c.  Near  the  cemetery 
stands  the  Column  of  Liberty, 
erected  in  1814. 

There  are  several  trips  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Oscar's  Hall,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  one  of 
the  king's  country  seats,  commands 
a  view  over  the  Fjord  and  the 
mountains.  Another  fine  view  is 
from  Frogner-aasen,  a  height  about 
five  miles  from  the  town.  It  is 
more  than  1,600  eet  high. 

Going  from  Christiania  to  Stock- 
holm, we  pass  Lillestrom,  Kong- 
Bvinger,  with  its  fine  old  citadel, 
Arvika,  and  come  to  Carlstad,  a 
town  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Klar.  It 
commands  tlie  Wenern  Lake.  The 
only  noteworthy  objects  are  the 
Cathedral  and  Hotel  de  Ville.  Chris- 
tinehamm  stands  at  the  north-east- 
ern extremity  of  Wenern  Lake.  It 
is  a  thriving  place,  and  a  fair  is 
held  annually  in  March.  At  Laxa, 
the  line  joins  the  railway  from 
Stockholm  to  Malmoa  and  Copen- 
hagen. 


Eoute  6. 

CHRISTIANIA  TO  CHRISTIAN- 
SAND. 

^E  start  on  the  post  road  and 
arrive  atDrammeon(ifo^eZ: 
Kting  Karl),  population 
12,000.  It  consists  of  three 
villages,  Bragnas,  Strom- 
soe,  and  Tangen;  and  drives  a  brisk 
trade  in  timber.  A  road  turns  off, 
on  the  right,  to  Kongsberg  and 
Bergen.  We  drive  on  to  Holme- 
strand,  which  stands  pleasantly  on 
the  sea  shore,  backed  by  precipitous 
rocks.  A  little  to  the  west  of 
Fyldpaa  is  the  oldest  town  in  Nor- 
way, Tonsberg.  Near  it  stands  the 
castle  of  Jarlsberg. 
Laurvig,   at    the    mouth  of   the 


Louven,  has  forges  and  a  cannon 
foundry.  Some  miles  to  the  west, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  port,  is 
Frederiksvarn,  a  fortified  place  of 
1,174  inhabitants,  and  the.  station  of 
the  Norwegian  fleet.  The  Christiania 
steamers  touch  at  Sandoesund  close 
by. 

Porsgrund  lies  between  two  lakes, 
and  partly  on  an  island.  We  leave 
on  the  right  the  Bergen  road,  and 
keep  along  the  left  side  of  the 
Langosund  to  Brevig,  where  we  are 
ferried  over  to  Arendal,  a  great 
shipbuilding  place  built  on  piles. 
Past  Lanberg  and  Rostol  we  come 
to  Christiansand  {Hotels:  Britannia, 
Ernsts).  It  is  the  chief  town  of 
Lower  Norway,  has  11,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  quaint  cathedral.  Close 
by  is  the  old  church  of  Oddernao, 
with  some  curious  tombs  and  a 
Runic  monument.  The  valley  of 
Torrudal  is  worth  seeing. 


CHRISTIANIA  TO  BERG-EN. 

gjsC^Z'  TARTINO from  Christiania 
§CvSf-^  we  reacn  Lillestrom,  and 
(gv5^V^  passing  Finstadbro,  where 
&£$&>/!*  the  line  goes  through 
4s^^*3/  two  tunnels,  reach  Eids- 
vold.  Here  we  take  the  steamer 
on  Lake  Mjosen.  This  lake  is 
about  72  miles  long,  and  is  fed 
by  numerous  torrents,  the  largest 
of  which  comes  from  the  Do- 
vrefjeld.  Some  miles  from  Minde 
we  see  in  the  distance  the  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  of  Stor-Hammer, 
burnt  by  the  Swedes  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  On  the  island  of 
Helgo,  are  a  castle  built  by  Hako 
IV.  and  an  arsenal.  Passengers 
leave  the  steamer  at  Gjbvig,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  is 
made  by  carriole.  From  Gjovig  to 
Mustad*,  over  a  first-rate  road,  the 
scenery  is  picturesque.  Mustad  to 
Lien,  1|  N.  mile.  Lien  to  Skoien, 
If  N.  mile. 

Skoien    to    Tomlevolden,    If  N. 
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mile,  good  road,  good  station,  and 
low  charges.  A  little  farther  on, 
Tomlevolden,  the  road  attains  a 
great  height,  and  four  miles  on  we 
cross  the  river.  The  direction  of 
the  telegraph  poles  is  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed here. 

Oiloe,  1  mile;  Tune,  f  mile.  A 
fine  road  leads  from  here  to  Skag- 
stad,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fille-Fjeld.  A  good  road  ascends  to 
Nystuan,  1  mile ;  on  the  top  an 
excellent  station.  By  ascending  the 
ln'11  to  the  right  above  it — an  hour's 
clirob — a  fine  view  may  be  had  of 
the  Jotun  mountains  and  several 
glaciers.  To  Maristuen,  1J  mile, 
over  the  plateau  a  good  road  follows 
the  windings  of  the  river.  The  inn 
is  good.  Hoeg,  1  mile ;  the  Laerdal 
River  runs  200  feet  below,  bordered 
by  precipices.  Between  this  and 
che  next  station  lies  a  new  and 
curious  winding  road.  Husum  is 
tlean  and  good,  but  Blaaflaten,  far- 
ther on,  is  not.  At  Laerdalooren 
there  is  a  good  inn  and  a  telegraph 
station.  "We  here  embark  on  the 
Sagne  Fiord  for  Gudvangen,  where 
carrioles  come  in  once  more.  At 
the  back  of  the  station  is  a  fine 
waterfall  2,000  feet  high.  Leaving 
here,  we  cross  the  river  and  enter 
the  valley  of  Noerodalen.  The  moun- 
tains rise  perpendicularly  4000  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  fjord,  just 
leaving  room  for  the  road  and  the 
river.  The  wildness  and  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  defies  description. 
Stalheim,  1^  mile.  Bad  station. 
Vinge,  1  mile ;  also  bad.  Tvinde, 
\  mile ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tvindefos.  Vossevangen,  1 
mile.  Vassenden,  If  mile,  at  the 
head  of  Vassenden  Lake,  noted 
for  trout.  An  excellent  road  along 
the  lake  brings  us  to  Eide,  \  mile, 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  forks  of 
the  famous  Hardanger Fjord,  which 
abounds  in  fine  scenery.  Steamers 
to  Bergen  and  down  the  Fjord. 
The  usual  course  is  to  take  one  to 
Utne,  down  the  Sor  Fjord  to  Loft- 
huus  and  Odde,  thence  to  the 
Skjaeggedalfos. 


Odde  (excellent  inn).  Good  trout 
fishing  may  be  had  by  crossing  the 
lake  behind  the  hotel,  and  working 
up  the  stream. 

The  Laathefos  can  be  visited  from 
Odde.  There  are  three  fine  falls, 
the  Laathefos,  the  Espelandsfos, 
and  the  Hildalfos.  On  Lake  Sand- 
ven  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Folge  Fond 
between  the  hills.  The  road  is  also 
very  fine  beyond  the  Laathefos. 

The  Buerbrae  is  a  beautiful  glacier, 
and  to  go  thither  and  back  from 
Odde  occupies  only  five  hours.  This 
as  well  as  the  Laathefos  may  be 
seen  in  the  same  excursion. 

There  is  a  veiy  good  inn  at  Utne, 
and  from  that  place  Eidford  must 
be  reached  by  means  of  a  boat;  it 
takes  about  five  hours — Eidford  is 
the  spot  from  which  excursions  are 
taken  to  the  cascade  of  the  Voringf  os, 
twelve  miles  off,  a  magnificent  tor- 
rent 900  feet  in  height.  The  steamer 
goes  on  from  Utne  to  Ostenso,  stops 
there  all  night,  and  starts  for  Jondal 
early  in  the  morning.  After  that 
place  the  country  becomes  even 
wilder  and  grander ;  we  pass  water- 
falls without  number,  and  threading 
our  way  amongst  the  islets,  pass 
Rosendal,  Dimmelsirg,  Teroen,  and 
arrive  at  Bergen  [Hotels:  Scandina- 
vian, Marten's),  population  about 
29,000.  This  city,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Norway,  was  built  by  Olaf  Kyrre 
in  1069 ;  it  is  still  the  great  empo- 
rium of  trade  and  resort  of  ship- 
ping. The  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  felt  in  this  part  of  Nor- 
way by  the  comparative  warmth  of 
the  climate. 

The  harbour  of  Bergen  is  rarely 
frozen,  trade  is  confined  to  the  cod 
and  herring  fisheries.  The  oldest 
church  is  St.  Mary,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Neither  the  cathe- 
dral nor  any  of  the  other  churches 
are  worth  visiting.  There  are  an 
art  gallery  and  a  museum,  but 
neither  have  much  merit. 

Steamers  are  constantly  starting 
for  Hull  and  London. 


Route  8.— BERGEN  TO  HAMMERFEST. 
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BEKGEN    TO     HAMMEKFEST 
(by  Steamer). 


HE  steamer  passes  by 
some  barren  islands,  and 
leaving  the  Sogne-fjord 
and  Ford- fjord,  skirts  the 
great  island  of  Breman- 
gerland.  Stadland,  a  cape  nearly 
1,000  feet  high,  is  on  our  right. 
On  our  left  is  Romsdalfjord;  and 
we  next  come  to  Molde,  double  the 
cape,  pass  the  island  of  Akerne, 
and  arrive  at  Christiansund,  which 
is  built  on  three  islands,  called 
respectively  Kirkeland,  Nordland, 
and  Inland.  The  principal  business 
here  is  the  drying  and  exportation 
of  codfish.  We  pass  Smolen  and 
Hitteren  before  entering  the  fjord  of 
Drontheim  (Hotels  :  d' Angle- 
terre,  Belle  Vue),  population 
20,860.  This,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Norway,  was  founded  in  997  by 
King  Olaf  Trygvason  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nid.  The  chief  building  is 
the  Gothic  Cathedral,  founded  in 
1180,  now  partly  in  ruins.  The 
choir  and  transept  are  still  in  use- 
As  settled  by  the  Constitution  of 
1814,  the  Kings  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  crowned  here.  The  Mu- 
seum comprises  a  library  and  Scan- 
dinavian collections.  The  Arsenal, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  the 
palace  of  the  Norwegian  Kings. 
The  throne  is  still  shown.  Near 
the  Custom-House  is  the  Orething, 
where  the  people  used  to  elect  their 
king.  The  ruins  of  a  fortress  are 
on  a  hill  above  the  town.  The 
exports  are  dried  cod,  timber,  and 
copper,  and  there  is  a  good  ship- 
building trade. 
Excursions  may  be  made  to  the 


island  and  fortress  of  Munkholm, 
where  the  crown  jewels  are  kept, 
and  to  the  falls  of  Lierfossen. 

After  Drontheim,  we  pass  the 
gulf  of  Folden,  into  which  the 
salmon  river  Namsen  empties  itself. 
The  Arctic  Circle  is  passed  on 
reaching  the  islands  of  Trcenen, 
one  of  which  forms  an  arch  under 
which  a  ship  might  sail.  Near  it  is 
a  rock  called  the  Horseman,  from 
its  likeness  to  a  mounted  rider. 
The  first  important  resting-place  is 
Bodo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nordland,  standing  on  a  cape  at 
the  mouth  of  Salten-fjordin  69  degs. 
N.  latitude.  This  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  Lofoden  fisheries. 
Nearly  400  boats  are  employed,  and 
immense  quantities  of  codfish  and 
oil  are  annually  exported.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  sublime  in 
its  savage  grandeur  of  precipices, 
ravines,  and  snow-clad  peaks.  The 
Vest-fjord,  which  separates  the 
mainland  from  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
is  here  traversed,  and  we  arrive  at 
Tromsoe,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  the  chief  depot  of  the  Arch- 
angel corn  trade.  Here  a  stay  of  a 
day  is  made.  At  last  we  reach 
Hammerfest,  the  last  town  in 
Europe !  Its  population  is  over  a 
thousand,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries. 
The  climate  is  milder  also  than 
farther  south,  and  the  sea  seldom 
freezes,  so  that  the  fishing  is  not 
stopped  by  winter.  Laplanders 
much  frequent  the  neighbourhood. 

The  North  Cape,  on  the  island  of 
Mangeroe,  90  miles  off,  rises  730 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  can  be  reached 
by  steamer  from  Hammerfest  to 
G-jaesvaer,  and  thence  by  boat  and 
carriole.  There  is  good  accommo- 
dation at  G-jaesvaer. 
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' '  Tis  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw 
Who  marched  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  syren." 

Byron. 
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UROPEAN  Russia  oc- 
cupies more  than  half 
the  area  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  is  more 
than  1700  miles  long 
by  as  many  wide. 
Except  near  the  Cau- 
casus, the  country  is  decidedly 
flat,  for  the  slopes  of  the  Ural 
scarcely  break  the  immense  plain. 
Russia  consists  of  three  kinds  of 
country:  in  the  south  is  prairie 
land ;  then  alternate  morass,  forest, 
and  arable  land;  and  in  the  north, 
plains  that  border  the  Frozen 
Ocean. 

The  Ural  Mountains  have  an 
average  height  of  from  2,000  to  2,500 
feet.  Mount  Yaman  is  5,400  feet  in 
height;  but  otherwise  the  height 
seldom  exceeds  3,000  feet,  and  is 
often  less  than  1,400  feet. 

South-east  of  the  vast  plain  is 
the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  crossed 
by  the  Pass  of  Derbend  and  the 
Georgian  Road. 

The  parts  south-west  of  Russia, 
between  the  Vistula  and  Pruth,  are 
occupied  by  hilly  ranges. 

The  rivers  are  the  largest  of 
Europe.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Volga  is  in  Russia;  the  Ural  di- 


vides Europe  from  Asia;  the  Pruth 
bounds  the  empire  on  the  side  of 
Turkey;  the  middle  and  lower 
course  of  the  Dniester  is  within 
the  dominion,  and  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieper  in  Russia  proper. 

Upon  the  Baltic  side  are  the 
rivers  Niemen,  Dwina,  and  Neva, 
on  which  stands  St.  Petersburg; 
and  to  the  north  are  the  second 
Dwina,  the  Mezen,  and  the  Pet- 
chora. 

The  climate,  owing  to  the  vast 
extent  of  the  country,  varies  con- 
siderably, but,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  a  healthy  one.  This  extent  of 
territory  has  been  computed  as 
being  an  area  of  1,992,574  square 
miles;  the  entire  population  ex- 
ceeds 69,000,000. 

The  manufactures  of  Russia  are 
insignificant  as  compared  with  those 
of  many  other  countries  ;  it  is  from 
her  mines  and  her  export  trade 
that  she  derives  her  chief  sources 
of  wealth.  The  mines,  which  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, yield  gold,  copper,  iron,  pla- 
tinum, plumbago,  &c.  Added  to 
this,  an  enormous  trade  is  done  in 
hides,  tallow,  hemp,  jute,  &c. 
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Route  1. 

WIEEZBOLOW  (RUSSIAN 
FRONTIER)  TO  ST.  PETERS- 
BURG, BY  WILNA. 

iJHE  first  station  on  the 
Russian  frontier  is  Wierz- 
bolow,  where  luggage  and 
passports  are  examined. 
After  leaving  Wierzbolow, 
we  pass  four  unimportant  places, 
and  reach 

Kowno,  population  25,000,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Vilia  and  Niemen. 
Near  this  place  the  French  army 
crossed  the  Niemen  in  1812,  on  the 
march  to  Moscow,  and  the  event  is 
commemorated  by  a  stone  inscribed 
as  follows: — "In  1812  Russia  was 
invaded  by  an  army  of  700,000  men ! 
Only  70,000  re-crossed  the  frontier." 
The  country  is  wellwooded  and  hilly. 
We  pass  Kosehedani,  and  arrive  at 
Wilna  (Hotel:  de  V Europe),  a 
town  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  lies 
in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  on 
the  Vilia,  and  has  a  ruined  castle, 
with  a  curious  octagonal  brick 
tower.  This  town  was  burned 
down  in  1715.  It  contains  some 
fine  churches.  The  University  was 
suppressed  in  1832,  but  was  of  no 
antiquity. 

We  next  arrive  at  Swentsiany, 
Dunaburg,  where  is  a  strong  for- 
tress built  about  fifty  years  ago; 
Antonopol,  Korsovka,  Ostroff,  and 
Pskoff.  This  last  stands  on  the 
Veelika  River,  where  it  enters  Lake 
Peipus,  and  has  a  curious  Byzan- 
tine cathedral  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  containing  a  few  pictures 
and  images.  The  lake  is  40  miles 
long  by  15  broad.  Passing  Belaia, 
Luga,  and  Divenskai,  we  shall  have 
to  show  passports  at  Gat  china, 
where  is  the  palace  of  Prince 
Orloff,  built  by  Catherine  II.  for 
her  favourite  of  that  name;  the 
building  itself  is  a  fine  one,  and  the 
park  and  gardens  are  superb. 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  the  imperial  country 
Beat,  is  near  a  similarly  named 
station,  a  short  distance  from  St. 


Petersburg.  The  palace  is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  with  a  front  1,200 
feet  long,  ornamented  with  columns 
and  sculpture.  With  the  barbaric 
splendour  that  distinguishes  Rus- 
sian luxury,  the  decorations  have 
all  been  gilded,  but  the  gold  no 
longer  exists. 

The  gorgeous  rooms  embrace  the 
hall  of  lapis-lazuli,  of  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  of  amber;  the 
Chinese  chamber,  which  is  of 
lacquer-work,  and  the  picture  gal- 
lery. They  are  gained  by  marble 
stairs.  The  chapel  is  superbly 
gilded  and  decorated.  The  armoury 
contains  an  assortment  of  costumes, 
arms,  and  curiosities,  among  which 
may  be  specified  a  saddle,  enriched 
with  gold  and  diamonds,  presented 
to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  by  the 
Sultan  after  the  peace  of  Adrian- 
ople.  The  Alexander  Palace  close 
by  has  a  grand  columned  front. 
The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  well 
kept.  About  500  persons  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  removing 
weeds  and  fallen  leaves,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  keeping  up  the  place 
is  100,000  roubles.  In  these  gardens 
are — the  Temple,  embellished  with 
statues;  the  Swiss  Cottage,  where 
Tyrolese  cows  are  kept;  the  Chinese 
Village;  the  Turkish  Kiosk,  with 
hanging  gardens;  an  artificial  cas- 
cade and  a  toy  frigate  on  the  lake. 
Admission  is  free. 

St.  Petersburg  (Hotels  :  De- 
mouth,  de  France,  Grand),  popula- 
tion 667,030,  is  the  capital  of  Russia, 
and  was  founded  in  1702  by  Peter 
the  Great,  amidst  the  marshes 
through  which  the  river  Neva  joins 
the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the 
city  is  built  on  piles,  and  the  islands 
of  the  delta,  but  the  Admiralty 
quarter,  which  contains  the  chief 
public  buildings,  is  on  the  main- 
land, along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Neva. 

St.  Petersburg  is  a  splendid,  well- 
built  city,  about  six  miles  long  by 
five  wide,  and  is  divided  into  13 
quarters,  of  which  the  Admiralty  is 
the  principal ;  from  this  point  three 
2  Q 
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streets,  more  than  two  miles  long, 
diverge.  The  Vosnessensky  Pros- 
pect leads  to  the  Zagorodnoi  Canal ; 
the  G-orokhovaia  ends  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars  ;  and  the  Nevsky  Prospect 
is  a  fine  place,  with  handsome 
shops,  and  full  of  churches,  palaces, 
and  public  buildings, amongst  others 
the  Kazan  Cathedral,  the  Groat 
Bazaar,  and  the  Alexander  Theatre. 
It  ends  at  the  historical  convent  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevsky. 

The  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
Kazan  was  begun  by  Alexander  I., 
and  consecrated  in  1811.  It  takes 
its  name  from  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  brought  from  Kazan  to 
Moscow  in  1579,  and  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1821.  It  is  adorned  by  a 
semicircular  Corinthian  colonnade 
of  56  columns  of  Finland  granite, 
52  feet  high.  There  is  a  fine  dome, 
but  the  chief  attraction  is  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  its  pillars  of  solid  silver, 
the  gift  of  the  Cossacks  who  served 
in  the  wars  of  1813-14.  There  are 
also  four  jasper  columns,  and  a 
silver  aureole  bearing  the  name  of 
God  in  precious  stones.  The  images, 
before  which  lamps  are  always 
burning,  are  covered  with  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  and  sapphires. 
Arms  and  standards,  including 
some  eagles  taken  from  the  French, 
adorn  the  building;  the  keys  of 
several  captured  fortresses  hang 
round  the  pillars.  Before  the  cathe- 
dral are  bronze  statues  of  Barclay 
de  Tolly  and  Kutusoff. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul — the  spire  of  which  is  a 
conspicuous  object — was  begun  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  lies  buried 
here,  and  finished  by  the  Empress 
Anne.  It  is  plain  externally,  but 
the  interior  is  imposing.  Here  all 
the  Czars,  since  the  founder,  are 
interred,  except  Peter  II.,  who  was 
buried  at  Moscow.  The  fortress 
is  defended  by  100  guns,  and  a  gar- 
rison of  3,000  men.  It  also  contains 
the  Imperial  Mint  and  the  State 
Prison. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  was 
begun  by  Catherine  II.,  on  the  site 


of  a  wooden  church  built  in  1710 
by  Peter  the  Great.  The  founda- 
tions rest  upon  piles,  and  alone  cost 
£200,000 ;  the  church  itself  is  said 
to  have  cost  £17,000,000!  Its  form 
is  a  Greek  cross,  with  four  equal 
sides.  Each  entrance  has  a  porch 
supported  by  polished  granite  mono- 
lithic columns,  60  feet  high  by  7  feet 
in  diameter.  The  cupola  is  covered 
with  copper  overlaid  with  gold; 
above  is  a  smaller  one  surmounted 
by  an  immense  cross.  Some  of  the 
pillars  of  the  church  are  of  solid 
malachite.  The  Sanctuary  is  simply 
marvellous.  The  steps  are  por- 
phyry, the  floor  is  of  coloured 
marble,  the  dome  is  malachite,  and 
the  walls  lapis-lazuli ;  a  profusion 
of  gilding  completes  the  general 
effect. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Alexan- 
der Nevskoi  was  begun  by  Peter 
the  Great  and  finished  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine.  The  chief  point 
of  interest  is  the  sainted  duke's 
tomb  in  a  side  chapel,  of  pyramidal 
form,  surmounted  by  life  -  size 
statues.  The  whole  is  of  solid  silver. 
The  church  contains  a  few  fine 
paintings  by  Baphael,  Bubens,  and 
others. 

Amongthe  chief  edifices  upon  the 
quays  of  the  Neva  is  the  Winter 
Palace.  It  is  a  magnificent  building. 
The  old  palace,  dating  from  1762, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837,  and 
the  present  one  was  built  in  little 
more  than  two  years.  During  the 
winter,  it  is  occupied  by  over 
7000  persons  belonging  to  the  Em- 
peror's household.  It  is  700  feet 
long,  three  stories  high,  and  nearly 
square.  There  is  a  tolerable  picture 
gallery,  but  the  sight  of  the  palace 
is  the  Audience  Chamber,  or  Hall 
of  St.  George,  where  the  Emperor 
gives  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. It  is  140  feet  long  by  60 
wide.  The  Salle  Blanche,  where 
the  court  fetes  are  held,  is  decorated 
in  white  and  gold.  The  visitor 
should  not  omit  to  see  the  crown 
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by  several  galleries  is  the  Hermitage, 
built  by  Catherine  II.  as  a  place 
for  retirement  and  recreation.  The 
modern  additions  were  finished  in 
1852.  The  palace  contains  a  theatre, 
library  ,museum,and  one  of  the  finest 
galleries  of  painting  in  the  world.  It 
is  open  daily.  Any  resident  mer- 
chant will  give  a  ticket,  or  a  fee  to 
the  porter  will  do  as  well.  The 
picture  gallery  was  chiefly  formed 
by  the  purchase  of  some  noted 
English  collections,  and  contains 
examples  of  every  school  in  the 
world  of  any  celebrity.  The  pic- 
tures by  Eaphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  Titian  are  very  fine.  Amongst 
the  others  are  20  by  Murillo,  6  by 
Velasquez,  60  by  Kubens,  34  by  Van 
Dyck,  40  by  Teniers,  41  by  Rem- 
brandt, 50  by  Wouvermans,  9  by 
Paul  Potter,  40  by  Ruysdale,  and  40 
by  Snyders. 

The  Museum  contains  18,000  de- 
signs by  great  masters,  100,000  en- 
graved stones,  vases,  &c,  &c. 

The  Taurida  Palace  is  remarkable 
for  a  ball-room  320  feet  long  by  70 
feet  wide,  requiring  20,000  wax  can- 
dles to  light  it. 

The  Annitchkoff  Palace,  situated 
near  the  Fontanka  Canal,  closes  the 
range  of  buildings  of  which  the 
Nevsky  Prospect  is  composed ;  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  is  now  of  the  Crown 
Prince. 

The  Michael  Palace,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  is  now  a  School  of 
Engineers. 

The  Marble  Palace,  built  in 
1790  for  Prince  Orloff,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Catherine,  is  occupied  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 

The  Admiralty  is  a  brick  build- 
ing with  a  gilt  cupola.  The  chief 
portion  lies  parallel  to  the  river  on 
its  north  side,  but  the  real  front  is 
on  the  south,  facing  the  square. 
The  length  of  this  is  nearly  half  a 
mile,  and  at  right  angles  are  two 
wings  650  feet  long.  Below  the 
Admiralty  are  the  dockyards,  and 
the  Hotel  de  l'Etat-Major  and  the 
War  Office. 


Near  the  fortress  is  the  wooden 
cottage  of  Peter  the  Great,  pro- 
tected by  a  building  over  it,  and 
containing,  among  other  relics,  the 
boat  which  he  built. 

The  Imperial  Library,  near  the 
Kazan  Church,  contains  400,000 
volumes  and  15,000  MSS. 

The  libraries  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Hermitage,  and  Alexander 
Nevsky  Monastery  also  possess 
MSS.  of  great  value. 

The  chief  museums  are  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  buildings  opposite  the 
Admiralty,  and  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
Eastern  and  Egyptian  curiosities; 
the  natural  history  museum  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  birds,  and 
a  mammoth  16  feet  long.  Of  the  Her- 
mitage Museum  we  have  already 
spoken ;  the  others  of  note  are  the 
Romanoff  Museum,  and  that  of  the 
Mining  School. 

The  Great  Theatre,  the  Alexander 
Theatre,  and  the  French  Theatre, 
are  under  Government  control,  and 
are  generally  well  attended. 

The  principal  monuments  of  St. 
Petersburg  are  the  column  of 
Alexander,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the 
colossal  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
near  St.  Isaac's.  It  was  erected  in 
1782. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to 
Peterhof,  the  favourite  summer 
residence  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
gardens  have  been  compared  to 
Versailles,  and  like  that  palace  one 
of  the  chief  features  is  the  fountains. 
Of  these  the  principal  one  rises 
to  a  height  of  nearly  100  feet ;  the 
smaller  ones  play  every  day  during 
the  residence  of  the  court.  Amongst 
the  other  attractions  are  Marly 
and  Mont  Plaisir  (in  which  Peter 
the  Great  died),  the  Hermitage, 
and  the  cottage  of  the  Empress 
Catherine.  When  fetes  are  held 
the  fountains  are  illuminated.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  other  four 
imperial  residences — viz.,  Ropscha, 
Znamensky,  Michailofsky,  and  Na- 
rischkine. 
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St.  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt.  — 
Cronstadt  is  a  fortified  town  of 
47,155  inhabitants,  and  a  garrison  of 
25,000  troops,  on  the  island  of 
Kottlin,  20  miles  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  was  built  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  enlarged  by  Nicholas. 
The  fortifications  are  of  granite. 
The  arsenals  and  docks  are  spacious ; 
the  racle  will  take  in  35  vessels. 
The  quays  are  of  solid  granite. 
Vessels  of  large  tonnage  usually 
disembark  part  of  their  cargo  at 
Cronstadt. 
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ST.PETERSBURG  TO  MOSCOW 

^ASSING  four  small  stations 
we  reach  Luban  Ska,  and 
soon  after  at  Tchudov  cross 
the  Volkhof,  which  joins 
Lake  Ilmen  to  Lake  La- 
This  is  the  station  in  winter 
for  Novgorod ;  the  rest  of  the  j  ourney 
being  made  on  sledges ;  in  summer, 
steamers  make  the  journey  from 
Volkhova,  on  Lake  Ilmen.  At 
Malo-Vyshera  the  Msta  is  crossed. 
Near  Valdai,  a  town  of  4,000  inhabi- 
tants, are  the  sources  of  the  Dwina, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Volkhof.  We 
pass  Vischni-Volotchok,  and  one  or 
two  more  places.  Ostashkof  is  the 
station  for  Tor  j  ok,  a  manufacturing 
town  of  16,000  inhabitants. 

We  next  reach  Tver,  population 
25,000,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tvertsa  and  the  Volga.  The 
Cathedral  was  restored  in  1682. 
The  church  of  the  Trinity,  built  in 
1584,  is  a  good  example  of  early 
Russian  architecture.  A  large  trade 
is  carried  on  in  corn  and  iron. 

Passing  Klin  and  Krukova, 
whence  the  monastery  of  Vosk- 
resenski  may  be  visited,  we  arrive 
at  Moscow  (Hotels  :  Drescle,  Ham- 
burg), population  611,970,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Russia. 

Before  its  destruction,  in  1812, 
Moscow  was  the  most  irregularly- 
built  city  in  Europe,  and  it  still  i 3 


so,  to  some  extent ;  but  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  of 
late  years. 

The  view  of  the  town  from  the 
Sparrow  Hills,  on  its  southern  side, 
is  strikingly  picturesque. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the 
Kremlin,  two  miles  round,  crowded 
with  palaces,  churches,  monasteries, 
arsenals,  museums,  and  other  build- 
ings ;  with  gilded  domes  and  cupo- , 
las,  and  a  general  air  of  barbaric  , 
splendour. 

The  Redeemer's  Gate  is  sacred; 
everybody  must  uncover  in  passing 
through.  Here  is  a  picture,  much 
revered  by  all  Russians,  before 
which  candles  are  always  burning. 
The  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas  is  also 
sacred,  though  not  equally  so. 

The  old  palaces  of  the  Kremlin 
were  of  wood,  except  the  Grano- 
vitaia-Palata,  and  suffered  much  at 
the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  and  from 
fires.  The  original  structure  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1812. 
The  present  was  built  some  thirty- 
five  years  since.  Its  chief  divisions 
are — the  Hall  of  St.  George,  the 
walls  of . which  bear,  in  gold  letters, 
the  names  of  members  of  that  order ; 
the  Hall  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  ; 
of  St.  Andrew ;  St.  Catherine,  and 
the  banqueting-hall,  ornamented 
with  scenes  from  Don  Quixote. 
The  Terem,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  imperial  children,  has  four 
stories,  which  diminish  until  the 
upper  floor  contains  but  one  room. 
In  the  first  is  the  Audience  Cham- 
ber ;  and  in  one  of  the  other  rooms 
are  portraits  of  the  Czars.  The 
terrace  commands  a  fine  view. 

The  church  of  the  Redeemer  is 
remarkable  for  its  twenty  cupolas, 
and  is  finely  decorated  inside. 

The  Granovitaia-Palata  contains 
the  Coronation  Hall,  and  the  mag- 
nificently decorated  Throne  Room. 

The  Little  Palace  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  before  his 
coronation.  The  furniture  is  plain, 
and  in  one  room  may  be  seen  a 
number  of  loaves  of  bread,  which 
are  presented  to  the  Emperor  on 
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his  visits  to  Moscow— an  old  custom, 
of  which  the  origin  is  obscure. 

The  cathedral  of  the  Assumption 
is  the  place  of  coronation.  Among 
the  objects  of  interest  is  a  model  of 
Mount  Sinai,  which  contains  a 
golden  fcal  ros  le,  holding  the 
Enoharj  it;  .  the  top  is  a  figure  of 
Mo:.-:  with  tabitifs  of  the  law. 
There  ;  Bil  ie,  presented  by 

eter  the  Great. 
The  binding  is  of  fabulous  value, 
and  entirely  of  precious  stones. 

Lth<      ftthedral  stands  the 

House  of  the  Holy  Synod,"  the 

I   i  holy  oil  used  at  the 

Russian  children  is 

e.    In  this  place  also 

wardrobe,  treasury,  and 

library  of  the  patriarchs. 

idral  of  St.  Michael  is 
the  re  i :  i ..-place  of  all  the  Czars 
down  to  Peter  the  Great. 

The  i  i;-vrch  of  the  Annunciation 
hurch  of  the  Saviour  also 
attention. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
are  also  the  Arsenal,  Treasury,  and 
Government  offices. 

The  Treasury  has  many  valuable 
objects,  among  which  are  the  crowns 
of  Siberia  and  Poland;  also  the 
thrones  of  different  rulers  of  Eussia ; 
that  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
brother  Ivan  when  they  ruled 
jointly;  that  of  Michael  Eomanoff, 
the  founder  of  the  present  imperial 
family ;  that  presented  to  Ivan  III., 
the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Czar, 
by  the  ambassadors  of  Constantine 
Palasologus.  Here  also  are  the 
crowns  of  various  Czars  and  the 
regalia. .  In  Peter  the  Great's  crown 
there  are,  it  is  said,  847  diamonds, 
and  in  that  of  Catherine  2,536 !  In 
some  of  the  rooms  are  wardrobes 
and  arms  formerly  belonging  to 
deceased  Russian  monarchs. 
I  The  Arsenal  contains  enough 
weapons  to  arm  150,000  men.  In 
the  court  are  cannon  taken  from 
different  European  powers. 

The  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  270  feet 
high,  should  be  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  the  view.  It  contains  over  40 


bells  of  various  size.  Near  its  base, 
on  a  pedestal  of  granite,  stands  the 
celebrated.  Czar  Kolokol,  or  King  of 
Bells,  cast  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Anne,  and  weighing  443,772 
pounds.  It  is  cracked,  having  fallen 
during  a  fire,  but  is  still  an  object 
of  great  veneration. 

The  tourist  should  also  see  the 
curious  church  of  St.  Basil,  that  of 
the  Iberian  Virgin,  the  Chinese 
town,  and  the  convent  of  Ddntzoi. 

The  University  was  founded  in 
1775,  and  has  nearly  900  students. 
The  Riding  School  is  the  largest 
room  in  the  world  unsupported  by 
pillars.  It  is  560  feet  long,  158  feet 
wide .  and  42  feet  high. 

The  bazaar  is  a  stupendous  build- 
ing of  three  stories,  and  is  the 
largest  in  Russia,  except  that  at 
Nijni  Novgorod.  It  contains  more 
than  1,000  shops. 

The  Empress's  Villa  is  on  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  close  by  the 
Moskova.  It  is  surrounded  by 
charming  gardens.  Close  to  this  are 
the  Sparrow  Hills,  of  which  we  spoke 
just  now. 


Route  3. 

MOSCOW    TO    NIJNI    NOV- 
GOROD. 

'TART1NG  from  Moscow, 
3*3.  we  come  first  to  Pav- 
lofsk,  where  refreshment 
may  be  obtained.  There 
is  little  to  be  seen  on 
the  way,  and  the  only  place  of 
any  great  interest  is  Vladimir, 
a  town  of  15,500  inhabitants, 
where  there  is  a  large  seminary  of 
priests.  The  building,  which  in- 
cludes a  cathedral,  looks  well  where 
it  stands,  on  a  height  above  the 
town,  surrounded  by  trees.  The 
country  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural 
districts  of  Russia,  and  raises  great 
quantities  of  both  corn  and  fruit. 
At  Kovrof  are  large  cotton  factories, 
and  at  Viazniki,  farther  on,  linen 
is  manufactured. 
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NijniNovgokod  (IZbfeZ:  deBussie, 
Ego?-off's),  population  40,750,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  Volga. 
It  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low 
town.  The  former  chiefly  consists 
of  three  handsome  streets,  converg- 
ing towards  an  open  space.  Beyond 
rises  the  citadel,  immediately  above 
the  river.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  30  feet  high,  with  13  towers, 
and  contains  the  chief  buildings  of 
the  town.  Among  the  finest  of 
these  are  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Archangel  and  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and  the  Governor's  Palace. 
There  are  59  churches,  many  of 
them  fine.  The  obelisk,  76  feet 
high,  in  the  citadel,  commemorates 
the  delivery  of  Moscow.  The  fair 
which  chiefly  marks  Novgorod  is 
annual,  in  July  and  August,  and  is 
held  on  the  plain  between  Oka  and 
the  Volga.  It  is  a  tremendous  affair 
while  it  lasts.  A  regular  town  is 
built,  with  a  Government  residence, 
barracks,  church,  theatre,  and  shops. 
Costumes  of  all  nations  may  be 
seen  in  the  motley  group  of  mer- 
chants who  flock  to  it,  and  the 
money  which  changes  hands  is 
reckoned  by  millions  of  pounds. 
The  traders  themselves  come  in 
hundreds  of  thousands. 


ST.  PETERSBUEG  TO  BERLIN, 
BY  WARSAW. 

(The  Route  to  Wilna  is  described  in 
No.  1.) 

^ROM  Wilna  the  rail  way 
passes  some  unimportant 
places  to  Grodno,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Poland.  It 
1  has  25,000  inhabitants,  and 
stands  on  the  Niemen,  over  which 
is  a  fine  old  bridge.  The  palace  of 
the  Polish  kings  is  a  splendid  build- 
ing. Passing  Bealystok  and  Lapy, 
we  come  to 

Wjjisaw  (Hotels:    de  VEurope. 
d'Angleterre),  population,  251,600, 


This,  the  capital  of  Poland  in  later 
days,  is  on  the  Vistula,  by  which  it 
is  intersected,  the  suburb  of  Praga 
on  the  right  bank  being  joined  to 
the  city  proper  by  abridge  of  boats. 
The  place  is  fortified  strongly  with 
ramparts,  ditches,  and  a  large 
citadel.  The  public  places  are  fine 
and  spacious ;  in  the  principal,  the 
square  of  Sigismund,  stands  a  co- 
lossal bronze  statue  of  Sigismund 
III.  The  church  of  St.  John  is  a 
Gothic  building  containing  many 
monuments,  including  one  by  Thor- 
waldsen;  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  the  Carmelite  and  Lutheran 
churches  are  all  handsome  build- 
ings ;  the  Zamek  was  the  palace  of 
the  Polish  kings;  the  Palace  of 
Casimir  has  before  it  a  statue  of 
Copernicus;  the  Saxon  Palace  has 
fine  gardens  and  a  promenade ;  the 
other  principal  buildings  are  the 
Arsenal,  Mint,  Exchange,  and  Na- 
tional Theatre. 

Warsaw  is  a  great  centre  of  trade, 
and  has  two  annual  fairs,  each  of 
which  lasts  three  weeks. 

Since  1815  the  city  has  been 
ruled  by  the  Czar's  representative. 

Leaving  Warsaw,  we  pass  Ruda 
Guzovska,  and  reach  Skierniewitz ; 
Lovitsh,  celebrated  for  its  horse 
fairs;  Kutno;  Vlotslavek,  with 
a  large  corn  trade ;  and  finally  reach 
the  last  Russian  station,  Alexan- 
drov.  The  first  Prussian  station  is 
Otloczyn.  Thorn,  a  town  of  16,500 
inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  is  joined  to  the  opposite 
town  of  Podgurcze  by  a  bridge  900 
yards  long.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  Copernicus.  There  is  a 
leaning  tower  here,  called  the 
Krumme  Thurm,  50  feet  high;  also 
a  curious  old  gateway,  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  and  the  tower  of  Katzen- 
schwanz.  After  this  we  arrive  at 
Bromberg. 
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Eoute  5. 

ST.  PETEBSBUBG  TO  STOCK- 
HOLM (by  sea). 

~  'TEAMEBS  leave  St. 
*U  Petersburg  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  morning. 
The  distance  to  Stockholm 
is  rather  less  than  550 
miles.  Time,  two  and  a  half  days. 
The  steamers  run  by  day  only,  as 
night  navigation  is  risky,  from  the 
nature  of  the  passage.  The  first 
night  is  spent  at  Helsingfors,  the 
second  at  Abo,  and  Stockholm  is 
reached  on  the  third  evening. 

Leaving  St.  Petersburg,  we  pass 
Cronstadt,  and  arrive  at 

Helsingfors  (Hotels :  Society's 
House,  Kleineh),  population  22,650, 
the  capital  of  Finland,  and,  next  to 
Cronstadt,  the  most  important  naval 
station  on  the  Baltic.  The  strong 
forts  of  Sweaborg,  built  on  seven 
islands,  protect  the  harbour.  They 
mount  over  1,000  guns,  and  have  a 
garrison  of  12,000men.  Helsingfors 
is  the  finest  town  in  Finland,  well 
built  and  regularly  arranged.    The 


Greek  Church,  outside  the  town, 
and  the  Lutheran,  on  a  rising  ground 
near  the  University  buildings,  are 
both  fine  edifices;  the  last-named 
buildings  also  demand  attention. 
They  give  accommodation  for  600 
students,  and  contain  a  library  of 
90,000  volumes;  there  are  60  profes- 
sors. The  favourite  promenades  are 
in  the  gardens  of  Traeskenda  and 
the  wood  of  Stendswik. 

Abo  (Hotel :  Society's  House), 
population  20,000,  is  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  a  bay 
with  many  small  islands.  It  was 
founded  by  the  martyr  king,  St. 
Eric,  of  Sweden,  and  was  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  the  University  now  at 
Helsingfors.  The  cathedral,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  is  curious, 
and  worth  inspection ;  the  castle,  of 
the  same  date,  may  also  be  visited. 

Going  due  west,  we  pass  the 
Aland  Islands  on  the  right,  and 
arrive  at  our  destination. 

The  return  packet  stops  all  night 
at  Abo,  and  calls  at  Helsingfors, 
from  which  place  St.  Petersburg 
may  be  regained  by  rail. 
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THE     TRAVELLER'S     CALENDAR    OF    POPULAR    AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL   FESTIVALS,  PILGRIMAGES, 

RACES,   FAIRS,   &c,  &c. 

rtHIS  List  has  been  compiled  for  tourists  desiring  to  make  good 
use  of  their  time  abroad.  Curious  and  interesting  events 
are  often  missed  from  not  knowing  when  they  occur.  The 
writer  went  to  Naples  to  see  the  "liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius"  on  the  19th  to  26th  September.  By- 
waiting  till  December  he  might  have  included  in  one  journey 
of  very  little  more  extent,  the  great  Festa  of  the  year  at  Loreto  (Dec. 
10),  the  "  liquefaction"  at  Naples  (Dec.  16),  and  Christmas  Day  at 
Rome — two  of  which  events  he  missed  merely  for  want  of  some  such 
list  as  that  now  given.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  accu- 
racy in  the  dates,  but  mistakes  will  inevitably  occur,  and  the  editor 
will  be  glad  to  receive  corrections  or  suggestions,  for  which  he  will 
be  very  thankful. 

I.  IMMOVEABLE. 
January. 

1.  The  Circumcision.     Papal  Chapel  at  the  Sistine  ;  *  drawing  for 

patron  saints  at  Sta.  Maria  in  Campitelli,  Rome. 
Commencement  of  a  fair  at  Leipzig. 
General  holiday  in  Paris  ;  great  display  of  etrennes. 

2.  Festival  in  the  Alhambra ;  anniversary  of  the  Catholic  conquest 

of  Granada. 

5.  Fair  of  the  Befano,  St.  Eustachio,  Rome. 

6.  The  Epiphany.     Procession  in  the  Ara  Coeli  Church,  and  bene- 

diction with  the  Santo  Bambino  from  the  top  of  the  steps  : 
services  in  different  languages  and  with  various  rituals,  at 
the    Propaganda    Church    and    Sant'    Andrea    della   Valle, 
throughout  the  Octave. 
8.  Ste.  Gudule.     Festival  at  Ste.  Gudule,  Brussels. 
17.  St.  Anthony's  Day.     Blessing  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  at 
Sant'  Antonio,  Rome ;   with  a  popular  festival  also  at  San 
Antonio,  Madrid ;  and,  after  a  procession  of  mules  round  the 
church,  at  San  Antonio,  Barcelona. 
Festival  of  St.  Anthony,  Padua. 

*  "Papal  Chapel"  signifies  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  "  Cardinals'  Chapel" 
the  presence  of  the  Cardinals,  at  High  Mass  or  Vespers.  The  Pope  himself 
says  mass  only  thrice  a  year — on  Easter  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  June  29.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  since  Eome  has  been  occupied  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
her  festivals  have  lost  their  brilliancy,  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
suspended. 
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18.  Chair  of  St.  Peter.     Pontifical  Mass  and  procession  of  the  Pope 

in  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 
(January  6  in  Old  Style.     Epiphany  of  the  Greek  Church.) 

Fair  at  Kharkoff,  South  Eussia. 
Fair  at  Orel,  south  of  Moscow,  lasts  till  Fehruary  1. 
A  crucifix  blessed  by  the  Greek  bishops  and  priests  on  the  shore 

of  the  Bosphorus,  then  thrown  in  the  sea  to  be  dived  for. 

20.  St.  Sebastian.     Festival  at  San  Sebastiano  ;  popular  fete  of  the 

Miraculous  Medal  at  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle,  Rome. 

21.  Festival  of  St.  Meinrad  at  Einsiedeln,  in  Switzerland. 

St.  Agues'  Day.     Two  lambs  blessed  at  Sta.  Agenese,  Rome. 
23.  Festival  of  San  Ildefonso,  at  Toledo. 

25.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.     Chains  exhibited  at  San  Paolo,  Rome. 
29.  Festival  of   St.  Francis  de  Sales  at  Annecy,  25   miles  from 
Geneva. 
A  fair  held  in  this  month  on  the  ice  at  Nijni  Novgorod. 


1.  St.  Ignatius.     Illumination  of  the  subterranean  church  of  San 

Clemente,  Rome,  where  he  lies. 

2.  The  Purification.     Procession  with  candles  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 
5  to  10.  Festival  of  Sta.  Agata,  Catania,  Sicily. 

9.  Festival  of  Ste.  Appolline  at  Louvain. 

10.  Musical  festival  commemorating  the  birth  of  Gretry,  at  Liege. 
12.  Festival  of  St.  Eulalia,  Barcelona. 

22.  Illumination  round  the  miraculous  pillar,  Cathedral  of  Zaragoza. 

23.  Festival  of  St.  Marta,  Astorga. 

March. 

1.  Festival  of  San  Hiscio,  at  Tarifa,  Gibraltar. 
9.   Sta.  Francesca  Romana.     Fete  at  the  Tor  de  Specchi,  and  at 
the  Casa  degli  Eszercij,  Rome. 

12.  Festival  of  St.  Gregory,  at  San  Gregorio,  Rome. 

13.  "Fiesta  de  las  reliquias,"  Oviedo. 
19.  Festival  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Badajos. 

Fete  in  San  Giuseppe,  Rome. 
25.  The  Annunciation.     Papal  Chapel,  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
Rome. 
Festival  at  the  Annunziata  Church,  Florence. 
"  Kermesse  de  Messine,"  at  Mons. 
Festival  at  Tinos  :  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 


5.  Festival  of  San  Vincente  at  Valencia. 

23.  St.  George's  Day.     Festival,  flower  fair,  and  tournaments,  at 
Barcelona. 
Exposition  of  relics,  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Rome. 
A  fair  commences  at  Augsburg,  lasting  a  fortnight. 
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Also  St.  Adalbert's  Day.     Great  fair  at  Gniessen,  in  Prussian 
Poland. 

25.  St.  Mark.     Procession  of  clergy  from  San  Marco  to  St.  Peter's, 

Rome. 
Festival  at  Venice. 
25  to  27.  Fair  of  Mairena,  Seville. 

26.  Translation  of  Sta.  Leocadia.     Festival  at  Toledo. 
Pilgrimages  to  Genazzano  in  the  Sabine  Hills. 

30.  Festival  of  St.  Catherine  at  Siena,  and  at  the  Minerva,  Rome. 

On  the  second  Thursday  in  April,  a  Swiss  celebration  of  the 
victory  of  Nafels,  on  the  battle-field. 

Fairs  are  held  in  this  month  at  Seville  and  at  Allesandria. 


1.  Popular  holiday  in  the  Augarten,  Vienna. 
Fair  at  Xerez,  Spain. 

Pilgrimage  to  St.  Walpurga's  Churcb,  Eichstadt,  Bavaria. 
Processions  at  Russon,  in  Belgium :  Tournai,  and  Heckeldover. 

2.  "  Dos  de  Maio,"  political  festival  at  Madrid. 

3.  Invention  holy  cross ;  relics  carried  in  procession  through  Milan. 
Relics  exposed  at  Santa  Croce,  Rome. 

5.  (St.  George's  Day,  April  23  O.S.)     Festival  of  St.  George's 
Monastery  in  the  Crimea. 

Fair  at  Elisvategrad,  Russia. 
8.  Pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Manfredonia,  Naples. 

Fete  of  San  Michele,  Tivoli. 

15.  Festival  of  San  Isidro,  Madrid;   "Romeria,"  singing,  dancing. 
16  to  24.  Festival  of  St.  John  Nepomuk  at  Prague ;   concourse  of 

pilgrims ;  Mass  on  the  great  bridge. 

16.  Pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  St.  John  Nepomuk,  near  Pilsen. 
20.  Horse  Fair  at  Ronda,  near  Gibraltar. 

25.  Pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Penalva  in  the  "  Vierzo,"  province 

of  Leon,  Spain. 

26.  San  Filippo  Neri.     Papal  Chapel,  Chiesa  Novua,  Rome:    his 

rooms  shown. 
30.  Military  Mass  and  exposition  of  the  body  of  St.  Ferdinand  in 
Seville  Cathedral. 

First  Sunday  in  May.  — Miracle  of  St.  Januarius,  Naples.  Feast  of 
the  translation  of  his  relics. 

Pilgrimages  at  Louvain. 

First  Monday  in  May. — Festival  in  Bruges. 

First  Friday  in  May. — Sham  battle  fought  by  the  women  of  Jaca, 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

Last  Wednesday  in  May. — The  great  Derby  race  is  run  at  Epsom, 
near  London.  The  date  may  vary  by  the  date  on  which  Whitsun- 
tide falls. 

Last  week  in  May. — "  The  Oaks,"  ladies'  day.  This  celebrated 
race,  which  is  largely  attended  by  ladies,  is  run  on  the  Friday  suc- 
ceeding the  Derby  day. 
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Last  Monday  in  May  or  first  Monday  in  June. — Procession  of  the 
Tramontana,  Figueras,  Asturias. 


5  to  7.  Fair  at  Granada. 
13.  Festival  of  San  Antonio,  Madrid. 

Second  Week  in  June. — The  aristocratic  race,  Ascot,  takes  place 
near  Windsor ;  lasts  four  days. 

The  grand  Prix  de  Paris.  This  celebrated  race  is  run  for  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  June. 

15.  Sailing  of  the  fleet  of  herring-boats  from  Vlaardinger,  Rotter- 

dam.     Through  the   eight   Sundays   of  the   fishing  season 
sermons  are  preached  on  sea-shore  in  Riigen. 

16.  Once  in  every  three  years  the  "  Fete  de  la  luminara"  at  Pisa, 

with  illuminations. 
Festival  "  du  sacre  coeur "  at  Marseille,  commemorating  the 
cessation  of  a  great  plague. 
18.  Festival  of  San  Ciriaco  and  Sta.  Paula,  at  Malaga. 

23.  Eve   of  St.  John  Baptist,  or  Midsummer  Day.     Bonfires  in 

Norway. 
Pilgrimage  to  St.  Jean  to  Doigt,  Brittany. 
Fireworks  and  races  of  bark-backed  horses,  at  Florence. 

24.  St.  John  Baptist.     Chariot  races,  High  Mass  in  cathedral,  and 

illuminations,  at  Florence. 
Papal  Chapel,  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  Rome. 
Festival  day  at  Seville,  at  Zaragoza,  and  at  Toledo. 
Belies  of  St.  John  carried  in  procession  in  Genoa  Cathedral. 
Horse  fair  at  Leon. 

(O.S.  June  12.)     Fair  at  Berdichef,  South  Bussia. 
26.  Festival  of  St.  Vigilius,  at  Trent. 

28.  Eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     Vespers  in  Papal  Chapel  at  St. 

Peter's  ;  illumination  of  the  dome. 
The  pilgrimage  for  Maria  Zell  leaves  Vienna. 

29.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     High  Mass  by  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter's ; 

exposition  of  relics  at  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano ;  fireworks 
and  girandoles  on  Monte  Pincio. 
The  Mamertine  prisons  illuminated  through  the  Octave. 
Swiss  wrestling  match  at  Schupfheim. 
29  to  July  18.     Fair  at  Pamplona,  Navarre. 

The  Miracle  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau,  which  occurs  every  ten 
years,  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  and  is  continued  each 
Sunday  till  the  end  of  September.     It  takes  place  next  in  1880. 

July. 

2  to  4.  Festival  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  Bapallo,  on  the  Riviera; 

illuminations  on  the  coast. 
4.  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
6.  Pilgrimage  returns  to  Vienna  irom  M&ria  Zell. 
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6.  (June  24,  O.S.)     Festival  at  Boujah,  near  Smyrna,  commencing 

on  the  previous  evening. 
Horse  fair  at  Nijni  Novogrod. 

7.  Festival  of  St.  Firmin,  Pamplona;  procession  of  "losgigantes." 
(June  25,  O.S.)     Fair  held  round  the  Cathedral  of  the  Nativity, 

at  Murom,  Russia. 

8.  Commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Sempach,  on  the  hattle-field. 
9  to  12  (June  27  to  30).     Fair  at  the  monastery  of  Walaam,  Lake 

Ladoga. 

10  to  24.  Once  in  every  seven  years,  exhibition  of  the  "  grandes 

reliques "    at   Aix-la-Chapelle,    relics    sent    by   Haroun   to 
Charlemagne.     Next  year  of  exhibition,  1874. 

11  to  15.  Festival  of  Sta.  Rosalia,  Palermo.     Illumination  of  the 

cathedral  on  the  15th. 
14.  (July  2,  O.S.)     Festival  of  the  miraculous  image  at  Riazan, 

south  of  Moscow. 
16  and  following  Sunday.     Festival  of  the  Virgin  del  Carmen,  San- 

tander. 

20  to  August  8.  Fair  at  Sinigaglia,  on  the  coast  above  Ancona. 

21  to  August  1.  Festival  of  the  great  Convent  of  Assisi. 

22.  Pilgrimage  to  a  little  church  on  the  Bigi,  followed  by  wrestling, 
jodeling,  &c. 
(July  10,  O.S.)     Great  fair  at  Poltava,  Russia,  lasting  for  a 
month. 
25.  St.   James.       Festival  at  Santiago  de  Compostella,  at  Barce- 
lona, and  throughout  Spain. 
Country  festivals  and  bonfires  in  Swabia  and  in  Switzerland. 

30.  The  great  fashionable  race  Goodwood  is  now    at    Goodwood 

Park,  near  Chichester. 

31.  S.  Ignatius  Loyola.     Festival  at  the  Gesu,  Rome. 

Festival  at  Escalonilla,  Estremadura. 
31  and  August   1.     Pilgrimages  from  Smyrna  to  the  Convent  of 
Elias. 

First  Sunday  in  July. — Festival  of  St.  Rombauld,  Malines. 

Second  Sunday. — Festival  at  Louvain.     Kermesse  at  Ghent. 

Sunday  following,  July  15.  —  Procession  of  the  miraculous 
wafer,  in  Ste.  Gudule,  at  Brussels. 

Last  Sunday  in  July. — Procession  at  Furnes,  in  Belgium. 

Swiss  wrestling  matches  are  held  on  the  Sunday  following 
July  6th,  at  Seealp,  on  the  Sunday  following  July  25th  at 
Batersalp,  and  on  the  26th  at  Sachsen  and  on  the  Engstenalp. 

In  this  month  a  great  fair  is  held  at  Tarascon,  on  the  Rhone, 
opposite  Beaucaire. 

Throughout  July  the  ' '  Turnervereine "  hold  their  meetings  in 
Germany. 

Late  in  the  month  the  "  Kermesse  "  is  held  in  Brussels. 

Throughout  the  month  numerous  pilgrimages  to  St.  Anne  d' Auray, 
in  Brittany. 

Every  five  years  a  festival  of  the  guilds  is  held  in  Malines ;  it 
■will  next  occur  in  1879. 
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In  July  of  this  year  a  great  "  Sangerfest"  is  to  be  held  at  Lu- 
cerne, in  a  colossal  temporary  theatre. 

August. 

The  great  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod  is  best  visited  at  the  end  of 
August ;  it  lasts  from  about  July  27  to  September  22  (July  15  to 
September  10,  0.  S.);  over  200  miles  by  train  from  Moscow,  over 
one  million  persons  attend  this  fair. 

1.   St.  Peter's  Chains.     Festival  at  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  Rome. 

1  and  2.   Great  festival  at  Assisi. 

4.  St.  Dominic.     Fete  at  the  Minerva,  Rome. 

5.  Sta.    Maria    ad    Nives.      Cardinals'    Chapel    in    Sta.    Maria 

Maggiore,  Eome.     "White  flowers  showered  from  the  roof  of 
the  Borghese  Chapel  during  the  function. 

6.  Festival  at  Oviedo  and  at  Avila. 
10.  Fete  des  drapiers,  Vire,  Normandy. 

San  Lorenzo.     Fete  in  his  churches. 
12  or  14.     Pilgrimage  from  Gratz  to  Maria  Zell. 

15.  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

High  Mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Rome  :  benediction  from  the  balcony. 

Pilgrimage  to  Monte  di  Roccia,  Susa. 

Pilgrimage  to  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  near  Mantua. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Sacro  Monte,  Varallo,  Piedmont. 

Festival  at  Church  of  the  Madonna  di  Soviore,  Spezzia. 

Festival  at  Capodimonte,  Naples. 

Pilgrimage  to  Massa  Lubrense,  Sorrento. 

Fete  de  la  Vara,  Messina. 

Decorations  and  musical  services,  Florence. 

Great  festival  tbroughout  Spain. 

Fair  at  Xerez,  Spaiu. 

Festival  at  Tinos  ;  pilgrimages  there  from  Greece. 

Great  festival  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  Marseille.  The 
silver  statue  is  carried  into  the  town  the  previous  evening 
on  sailors'  shoulders  ;  taken  through  the  streets  on  August 
15  in  solemn  procession;  and  the  next  day  the  sailors  bear  it 
back  to  the  Chapel,  with  "  stations"  by  the  way. 

16,  Horse  races  at  Siena,  Italy. 

19.  Festival  of  Sta.  Agata,  Catania,  Sicily. 

20.  Festival  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  at  Pesth. 

Festivals  of  St.  Greiras  and  St  Roque,  near  Gibraltar. 
22.  Exposition  of    St.   Ferdinand's  body,  and  military  music,  in 
Seville  Cathedral. 

26.  Commemoration  at  Basle  of  the  battle  of  St.  Jacques. 

27.  Festival  of  St.  Teresa  in  Spain. 

(August  15,  O.S.)     Festival  in  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption, 

Moscow. 
Fair  at  Berdichef,  Russia. 
Festival  at  Bournabat,  near  Smyrna 
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28.  (August  16,  17,  O.S.).  Festival  at  Troitska  Monastery, 
Moscow. 

First  Sunday  in  August. — Festival  at  Ypres. 

Swiss  wrestling  matches — August  10,  at  Bigi  Kaltbad  and  the 
Tann  Alp ;  15,  at  Mont  Joli ;  first  Sunday  in  the  month  at  Mey- 
ringen,  and   at  the   "Wengern  Alp ;  second   and   last  Sundays   at 


Sunday  following  August  15. — Kermesse  at  Antwerp.  The  Giant 
carried  through  the  town  on  Eubens'  Car. 

In  this  month,  festival  of  the  Panegyris  in  Mitylene. 

On  August  17,  18,  and  19  of  this  year,  the  Schumann  Festival 
will  be  held  at  Bonn. 

Late  in  August,  or  early  in  September,  "  Haft-parties  "  in  the 
•Black  Forest  at  Wildbad  and  other  places. 


1.  Blessing  of  fennel  at  the  altar  of  St.  Gil,  Xativa,  Spain. 
1  to  19.     Fair  at  Lugo,  Bavenna. 
4.  Pilgrimage  to  Bosalien  Capelle,  near  Vienna. 
Pilgimage  to  Mt.  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo. 
8.  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.      Papal  Chapel,  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  Kome. 
Festival  on  the  Superga,  Turin. 
Festival  at  Varallo  ;  procession  up  the  Calvary. 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Sanctuary   of  N.  Donna  dei  fiori,  at  Bra, 

south  of  Turin. 
Festival  at    Florence — "  rificolone,"   and  decoration  of  street 

altars. 
Fair  at  Locarno,  on  Lago  Maggiore. 
Festival  at  Piedigrotta,  Naples. 
Festival  at  St.  Ulrich,  among  the  Dolomites. 
Pilgrimage  to  Nra.  Senora  de  Covadonga,  in  the  Asturias. 
Pilgrimage  to  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Pena  de  Francia, 

near  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Cueva  Santa,  Alcubas,  Valencia. 
Processions  and  open-air  Mass  at  Vienna. 
8  to  10.     Festival  of  N.  Sra.  de  Fuensanta,  Cordova. 
9.  Viennese  popular  holiday  to  Maria  Brunn. 
14.  Festival  of  the  Engel  Weihe,  with  open-air  Mass  and  illumina- 
tions at  Einsiedeln. 
Festival  at  the  Cruz  de  Sobrarve,  Pyrenees. 
"Wednesday,  third  week    in  September,  the    great  [St.   Leger 
race  is  run  at  Doncaster,  Yorkshire. 
17.  Festival  of  St.  Lambert,  Munster  Cathedral. 

19  to  26.  Miracle  and  great  Feast  of  St.  Januarius,  Naples. 

20  to  30.  Fair  at  Valladolid. 

20_  to  October  12.  (September  8  to  31,  O.S.).    Fair  at  Oral,  south 
of  Moscow. 
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21.  Fair  at  Beinosa,  Burgos. 

22.  Festival  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Moritz,  Canton  Valais,   Switzer- 

land.    High  mass  and  processions  ;  illuminations  on  previous 
evening. 

23.  Festival  of  Sta.  Tecla,  at  Tarragona. 
23  to  26.  Fetes  de  Septembre,  Brussels. 

On  the  23rd  a  Bequiem  Mass  in  Ste.  Gudule. 

28.  Festival  of  St.  "Wenceslaus  at  Prague. 
Volksfest  at  Cannstadt. 

29.  St.  Michael's  Day.     Service  at  St.  Michael's  Hermitage,  Wild- 

kirchli,  Appenzell. 
Fair  at  Leipsic. 

Exposition  of  the  miraculous  "  Forma"  at  the  Escurial. 
Pilgrimage  to  Liria,  Valencia. 
29  to  October  5.  Fair  at  Alicante. 

Swiss  wrestling  matches,  first  Sunday  in  the  month  and  Sunday 
following  the  21st,  at  Ennetegg  ;  September  29,  at  Schupfheim. 
First  Sunday  in  September. — Eermesse  at  Hal. 
On    the    second    Monday  in  September    the  Eirmes  begins  at 
Amsterdam,  lasting  about  a  fortnight.     The  first  Saturday  is  the 
chief  day. 

October. 

1.  Day  of  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 

4.  Festival  of  St.  Francis  at  AssisL 

5.  Festival  of  San  Froylan,  Leon.         \ 

8.  Festival  at  Seidekeim,  eight  miles  from  Smyrna. 

9.  Festival  at  Xerez. 

12.  Festival  of  the  Virgin's  descent,  at  Zaragoza. 

28.  Exposition  of  the  miraculous  "  Forma  "  at  the  Escurial. 

29.  Festival  of  San  Nareiso  at  G-erona,  Catalonia. 
29  to  Nov.  4.  Fair  at  Moncalieri,  near  Turin. 

31.  Eve  of  All  Saints.  Visits  paid  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, Seville. 

First  Sunday  of  October. — Bosary  Sunday.  Great  procession  from 
the  Minerva,  Borne. 

"  Bosenkranzsonntag  "  Festival  at  Einsiedeln. 

Processions  in  Belgium,  at  Namur,  Mvelles,  &c. 

A  Volksfest  begins  at  Munich,  lasting  two  or  three  days. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month  a  Volksfest,  lasting  two  or  three 
days,  at  Wertheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Sundays  and  Thursdays  in  this  month,  popular  holidays  in  Borne, 
on  the  Monte  Testaccio. 

Sunday  nearest  October  14. — Procession  of  Ste.  Angadreme  at 
Beauvais,  in  commemoration  of  the  siege. 

Third  Sunday  in  October. — Kermesse  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in 
Austria. 
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November, 

1.  All  Saints.     Crowds  visit  the  Naples  cemeteries,  and  the  Campo 

Santo,  Rome. 
In  the  confraternity  cemeteries  at  Rome,  waxen  tableaux,  life- 
size,  in  impromptu  theatres,  represent  Scripture  subjects  or 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  martyrs :  exposed  all  through  the 
Octave. 

2.  All  Souls.     Cemeteries  at  Seville,  at  Barcelona,  and  throughout 

Spain,  much  visited. 
Crowds  visit  Pere-la-Chaise,  Paris. 
Graves  in  Bohemia  and  in  Munich  decked  with  flowers    and 

lights. 
Cemeteries  in  Vienna  much  visited. 
4.  San  Carlo  Borromeo.     Great  fete  at  Milan. 

Papal  Chapel,  San  Carlo  al  Corso,  Rome. 
6.  Festival  at  Bremen. 
11   and  25.    Days  of  public  shooting  on  the  Lake  of   Albufera, 

Valencia. 
16.  Commemorative  service  on  the  battle-field  of  Morgarten,  Swit- 
zerland. 

22.  St.   Cecilia.     Festival  in  Sta.  Cecilia,  Rome,  and  illumination 

of  catacomb  of  San  Callisto. 

23.  St.  Clement.     Festival  in  San  Clemente,  Rome,  and  illumina- 

tion of  the  subterranean  church. 


December. 

3.  S.  Francis    Xavier.     Fete  at  the  Gesu,  Rome,   and  at   Sta. 

Lucia,  Bologna. 

4.  Fete  of  the  artillerymen,  and  military  mass  at  Sta.  Maria  in 

Transpontina,  Rome. 
6.  Festival  at  Alicante. 

8.  Immaculate  Conception.     Papal  Chapel  in  Sistine,  Rome. 
Through  the  Octave,  solemn  dancing  of  the  Seises  in   Seville 

Cathedral. 

9.  (November  27,  O.S.).     Festival  at  Kursk. 
10.  Great  Festival  at  the  Santa  Casa  in  Loreto. 

16.  Miracle  of  St.  Januarius,  Naples.     Feast  of  his  "  Patrocinio." 
21.  Fair  at  Barcelona. 

24.  Christmas  Eve.     "  Presepe "    in  every   church    and  house  in 

Naples. 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Crib  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome. 
Nocturnal  services  at  the  Vatican,  Sistine  Chapel,  &c. 

25.  Christmas  Day.     High  Mass  by  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter's. 
Festival  of  the  "  Presepe  "  at  the  Ara  Cceli.     Sermons  preached 

by  boys  daily  for  ten  days  afterwards. 

26.  S.  Stephen.     Popular  fete,  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  Rome. 

31.  Te  Deum,  attended  by  Pope  and  Cardinals,  at  the  Gesu,  Rome. 
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II.  MOVEABLE  FESTIVALS. 

Carnival. — At  Eome  this  begins  on  the  Saturday  week  before  Ash 
"Wednesday,  and  lasts  to  Shrove  Tuesday.  Masquerades  and  horse- 
races each  afternoon ;  lighting  and  blowing  out  of  the  tapers  on  the 
last  evening. 

At  Florence,  processions,  &c. 

At  Milan  the  Carnival  lasts  till  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  through  the 
"  Ambrosian  rite  "  observed  there. 

In  Spain  the  Carnival  is  best  seen  at  Barcelona  (where,  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  "  the  Carnival  is  buried  ") ;  at  Malaga ;  at  Madrid, 
for  three  days.  At  Seville,  solemn  dancing  of  the  Seises  in  the 
Cathedral. 

In  Belgium  the  Carnival  is  kept  for  three  days  before  Ash  "Wednes- 
day at  Antwerp,  Courtrai,  &c.  The  first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  a 
great  Carnival  day  at  Bruges,  Grammont,  &c. 

In  Germany  the  Carnival  is  most  observed  at  Cologne,  and  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  three  days  before  Ash  "Wednesday.  At  Munich  the 
"  Metzgersprung  "  on  the  Monday  before  Ash  "Wednesday. 

At  Lucerne  a  curious  grotesque  procession  takes  place  on  the 
Thursday  before  Ash  "Wednesday. 

Ash  Wednesday. — High  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  ;  sprinkling  of  ashes 
on  the  heads  of  the  Cardinals. 

Third  Sunday  in  Lent. — Exposition  of  relics,  and  great  concourse 
of  people  at  San  Lorenzo,  Borne,  "  Carnevaletto  delle  donne." 

During  Lent,  Passion  Plays  frequent  at  Madrid,  and  throughout 
Spain. 

Passion  Sunday. — A  sermon  in  the  open  air  at  Seville. 

Palm  Sunday. — The  Pope  is  carried  into  St.  Peter's,  consecrates 
the  palms,  and  is  carried  round  the  building. 

Tuesday  to  Thursday  in  Holy  Week. — "  Foire  aux  jambons," 
Paris. 

Good  Friday. — Pergolesi's  u  Stabat  Mater  "  sung  at  the  Jesuits' 
Church,  Munich. 

"  Holy  Sepulchre  "  in  every  church  at  Vienna  :  great  crowds. 

Easter  Eve. — Great  Court  procession  at  Vienna  in  the  Imperial 


Easter  Sunday. — Naples.     Pilgrimage  of  Antignano. 

Easter  Monday. — Chief  day  on  the  Prater,  Vienna. 

Second  Sunday  after  Easter.— Great  fair  of  Leipzig  begins,  for 
three  weeks. 

In  the  Rogation  Days  processions  at  Borne :  at  Bruges,  Mvelles, 
and  throughout  Belgium. 

Ascension  Pay. — Papal  Chapel  at  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  with 
the  Pope's  benediction  given  from  the  balcony. 

Gathering  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maragatos  at  Astorga ;  dancing. 

Popular  festival  at  Coire. 

Sunday  after  Ascension  Pay. — Festival  at  Tell's  Chapel,  on  the 
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Lake  of  Lucerne.  High  Mass  and  patriotic  sermon.  Congregation 
in  boats. 

Whit  Sunday. — Papal  Chapel  in  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Pilgrimage  (during  five  days)  to  Monte  Virgine,  near  Naples. 
Peasants'  dances  at  Mercogliano. 

Whit  Monday. — Peasants'  ball  in  the  Adelsberg  cavern  (illu- 
minated). 

Peasants'  dances  and  illuminations  in  the  Nebelhohle  Cavern,  near 
Lichtenstein,  "Wurtemberg. 

Festival  at  Toulouse,  with  processions.     "Fete  des  corps  saints." 

Procession  at  Nivelles,  Belgium. 

Whit  Tuesday. — Pilgrimage  to  St.  Willibrod's  Church,  Echternach, 
Luxemburg.     Dancing  procession. 

Pilgrimages  to  Hal,  in  Belgium. 

The  "  Mederrheinische  Muskif  est "  is  held  yearly,  at  Whitsuntide, 
in  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  or  Elberfeld.  This  year  it 
will  be  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Trinity  Sunday. — Procession  of  the  Lumecon  at  Mons. 

Pilgrimage  to  Walcourt,  Belgium. 

Holy  "Week  in  Rome. 

Every  evening,  at  the  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini,  the  feet  of  pilgrims 
are  washed  by  noble  ladies. 

Wednesday. — "  Tenebrse,"  with  gradual  extinguishing  of  lights. 

"  Miserere"  sung  before  the  Pope  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Holy  Thursday.  — High  Mass  in  Sistine  Chapel ;  procession  of  the 
Pope  to  the  Pauline  Chapel,  which  is  illuminated :  he  blesses  the 
people  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's. 

"  Lavandaia."  The  Pope  washes  the  feet  of  thirteen  priests  in 
St.  Peter. 

"  Cena."  The  Pope  waits  on  the  thirteen  priests  at  table,  in  the 
Vatican.  "  Tenebrae  "  and  "Miserere"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Illumination  of  Pauline  and  other  chapels. 

Good  Friday. — "Tenebrse"  repeated,  and  "Miserere." 

Adoration  of  relics  in  St.  Peter's,  by  the  Pope. 

Saturday. — Public  baptism  of  Jews,  &c,  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Constantine. 

Palestrina's  Mass.     Easter  Eve  service  at  St.  Peter's. 

Easter  Sunday. — The  Pope  carried  into  St.  Peter's  ;  celebrates 
Mass  ;  silver  trumpets  sounded.  Benediction  from  balcony.  Illumi- 
nation of  the  dome. 

Easter  Monday. — Fireworks. 

Florence. — Easter  Eve.  "Lo  scoppio  del  carro."  Fireworks  in 
front  of  the  Duomo. 

Holy  Week  in  Spain. 

Great  services  at  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and  other 
cities. 
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Processions  of  the  "  Pasos,"  ancient  painted  and  clothed  images. 

"  Monumentos"  (great  wooden  temples)  raised  in  the  churches  for 
the  exposition  of  the  Host. 

Holy  Thursday. — Procession  of  Pasos  at  Burgos. 

Good  Friday. — Illumination  of  Monumento  at  Seville. 

Processions  of  Pasos  and  banners  in  Seville,  Burgos,  &c. 

Exhibition  of  relics  at  Oviedo. 

Easter  Eve. — Rending  of  the  Veil  at  Seville. 

Easter  Monday. — Procession  of  the  Sacrament. 

Fair  at  El  Padron,  Santiago. 

Festival  at  Torrijos,  Estremadura. 

Easter  Eve  to  Easter  Monday. — Fair  at  Seville  for  the  sale  of 
paschal  lambs. 

"Corpus  Christi,"  or  "Corpus  Domini." 

(Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.) 
June  12,  1873. 

A  festival  with  processions  at  Trieste,  Vienna,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  cities. 

Chief  festival  of  the  year  in  Spain. 

Seville. — The  Quiresters  or  Seises  dance  before  the  high  altar  in  the 
Cathedral,  with  castanets,  and  dresses  of  Philip  III.'s  time. 

Valencia. — Religious  procession:  also  at  Toledo,  Santiago,  Barce- 
lona, Granada,  &c.     Processions  of  "  Pasos  "  and  of  the  Sacrament. 

Assembly  and  dances  of  the  Maragatos  at  Astorga. 

Rome. — High  Mass  in  Sistine  Chapel.  The  Pope  then  carries  the 
Sacrament  in  procession  to  the  Vatican  Basilica. 

Two  processions  every  afternoon  during  the  Octave  in  Rome. 

Munich. — ("  Fronleichnamsfest").  Guild  processions  and  open- 
air  services. 

Ostend. — Blessing  of  the  sea. 

Portugal. — Image  of  St.  George  carried  on  horseback  through  the 
streets  of  Lisbon. 

On  the  Octave  day,  procession  at  Genzano  in  the  Alban  hills ;  the 
streets  carpeted  with  flowers. 

Greek  Church  Festivals. 

Greek  Easter. — Monday  in  Holy  Week. — Bathing  of  pilgrims  in 
the  Jordan;  encampment  in  the  plains. 

Easter  Eve. — Ceremony  of  the  Holy  Fire  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

Ringing  of  bells  in  Moscow. 

Midnight  services  in  Constantinople. 

Easter  Sunday. — Processions  through  the  streets  of  Pera  (Con- 
stantinople). 

Annual  feast  of  the  Church  of  Baluki,  Constantinople. 

Great  celebration  of  Easter  throughout  Russia,  especially  at  the 
Resurrection  Monastery  near  Moscow. 
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Easter  Festival. — Dances,  &c,  in  Rhodes,  at  Archangelo. 

Carnival  and  Easter  Weeks. — Fairs  and  sledging  on  the  Boulevards 
of  Moscow. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Weeks  after  Easter. — Fair  at  Orel,  south  of 
Moscow. 

Ninth  Friday  after  Easter. — Miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
carried  to  a  fair  near  Kursk;  left  there  till  Sept.  24  (12,  O.S). 

Fifty  days  after  Easter.— Fair  of  the  KaraicXvofioQ  in  Cyprus. 

Easter  Sunday  in  the  Greek  Church  is  regulated  hy  different  laws 
from  those  which  fix  its  date  in  the  Western  Churches.  In  1875, 
it  will  fall  on  April  25  (April  13,  O.S.). 

Mahometan  Festivals. 

The  Turkish  months  are  lunar,  and  537  Turkish  years  correspond 
to  521  of  our  years.  The  Turkish  year  is  thus  ten  or  eleven  days 
shorter  than  ours,  and  each  month  iu  the  course  of  thirty-three  or 
thirty- four  years  runs  backwards  through  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  first  of  Ramadan  for  this  year  falls  on  Oct.  23;  next 
year  it  will  fall  Oct.  13.  Our  system  of  leap-year  and  the  Turkish 
corresponding  irregularly — 19  years  of  354  days  to  11  years  of  355 
days  —  make  it  almost  impossible  to  foretell  with  accuracy  the 
correspondence  of  Mahometan  and  Christian  dates. 

The  month  of  Ramadan  is  a  period  of  strict  fasting.  This  year  it 
begins  on  October  23.  On  its  27th  day  (Nov.  18,  1873)  falls  the 
Leilet-al-Kadr,  or  night  of  predestination,  celebrating  the  descent  of 
the  Koran  from  heaven.  The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  illuminated, 
and  the  Sultan  goes  in  procession  through  Constantinople.  The 
Ramadan  Beiram,  "  'Eed-es-Sugheiyer,"  or  lesser  festival,  one  of 
the  chief  Mahometan  festivals,  succeeds  the  end  of  Ramadan,  and 
occupies  the  first  three  days  of  Showal  (November  22  to  24). 
Military  parade  by  the  Sultan  at  the  old  palace,  Constantinople. 
Great  festivities  at  Cairo. 

Towards  the  end  of  Showal  takes  place  the  solemn  departure  of 
the  pilgrims  from  Cairo  for  Mecca. 

The  Kurban  Beiram,  "'Eed-el-Kebeer "  or  greater  festival,  fell  on 
the  10th  of  Zul-haj  (Jan.  28,  1874),  and  lasted  for  four  days.  It 
commemorates  the  sacrifice  by  Abraham  of  a  ram  instead  of  his  son 
(not  Isaac,  but  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Mahometans),  and  is 
observed  with  great  festivities  and  sacrifices  at  Constantinople  and 
Cairo;  also  at  Mitylene,  &c. 

The  Mahometan  year  1291  commenced  with  the  first  day  of  the 
next  month,  Moharram  (February  16th,  1874).  On  the  lOthMohar- 
ram  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  El  Hoseyn  is  celebrated  at  the 
Mosque  of  Azhar,  in  Cairo.  (For  an  interesting  account  of  this 
festival  in  India  see  the  Times  of  April  15,  1873.) 

Late  in  the  following  month,  Saffer,  the  pilgrims  return  from 
Mecca. 

The  Mirlood,  or  Moolid-en-Nebbee,  the  festival  of  the  birth  of 
he  Prophet,  last  from  the  3rd  to  the  12th  of  Rebeea-el-Owwal,  the 
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last  being  the  greatest  day  (about  April  29th,  1874),  v*rhen  the 
Saltan  goes  in  state  to  the  Mosque  of  Ahmed  at  Constantinople,  and 
when,  at  Cairo,  the  "  Doseh  "  or  "treading"  is  performed;  two  or 
three  hundred  men  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  that  the  Sheykh 
may  ride  over  them  on  horseback. 

The  Moolid-el-Hassaneyn,  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  El 
Hasan  and  El  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  Ali,  falls  in  the  next  month, 
Eebeeh-'l-akher,  and  is  observed  for  eight  days  at  Cairo  with  great 
festivities  and  illuminations,  and  religious  services  at  the  Mosque 
of  the  Hassaneyn. 

In  the  month  Eegeb  (commencing  ahout  August  24,  1873,  and 
August  13,  1874)  is  held  for  a  fortnight  the  festival  of  the  Seyyideh, 
at  the  Mosque  of  the  Seyyideh  Zeyneb  (the  granddaughter  of  the 
Prophet)  at  Cairo. 

On  the  26th  of  Eegeb  is  celebrated  the  ascent  of  the  Prophet  to 
heaven.  On  this  occasion,  and  also  on  the  festival  of  the  founder  of 
the  Shafeite  sect,  which  falls  during  the  following  month,  Shaaban, 
the  "  Doseh "  used  to  be  performed  at  Cairo,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  still  the  case. 

Three  times  a  year  a  great  festival  and  fair  is  held  at  Tantah, 
between  Alexandria  and  Cairo — the  Viceroy  often  present.  The 
"Cutting  of  the  Canal" — piercing  the  dam  of  the  river  Nile — is 
performed  with  some  ceremony  at  Cairo,  about  the  second  week  in 
August.  At  the  full  moon  of  the  months  Eegeb,  Showal,  and 
Zul-haj,  solemn  visits  are  paid  to  the  cemetery  of  Minieh,  on  the 
Nile,  above  Cairo. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND 
EUROPEAN  MONEYS. 


U.  S.  A. 
(gold.) 

England. 

France. 
Belgium. 

Switzerl'd. 

Germany. 

Holland. 
[Aus- 
tria.]t 

New 

Old 

Old 

Italy. 

Imperial 

North 

South 

Currency.* 

German. 

German. 

$ctt. 

£  s.    d. 

Fr.     e. 

Mks.  gr.  pf. 

Th.  sgr.  pf. 

Fl.    kr. 

FL    cts. 

.01 

\ 

5 

4i 

5 

1* 

2* 

.02 

1 

10 

g| 

10 

3 

5 

.04 

2 

21 

1    7 

1     8 

6 

10 

.06 

3 

31 

2    5i 

2    6 

9 

15 

.08 

4 

42 

3    4 

3    4 

12 

19 

.10 

5 

52 

4    2\ 

4    2 

15 

24 

.12 

6 

63 

5     1 

5    0 

18 

28 

.14 

7 

73 

5    9* 

5  11 

21 

33 

.16 

8 

83 

6    8 

6  10 

24 

38 

.18 

9 

94 

7    1\ 

7    7 

27 

43 

.20 

10 

1      4 

8    5 

8    6 

30 

48 

.22 

11 

1    15 

9    3i 

9    5 

34 

53 

.24 

1    0 

1    25 

10    2 

10    0 

36 

60 

.49 

2    0 

2    50 

2    0    4 

20    0 

1    12 

1    20 

.73 

3    0 

3    75 

3    0    6 

10    0 

1    48 

1    80 

.97 

4    0 

5      0 

4    0    8 

1    10    0 

2    24 

2    40 

1.22 

5    0 

6    25 

5    10 

1    20    0 

3      0 

3      0 

1.46 

6    0 

7    50 

6    12 

2      0    0 

3    36 

3    60 

1.70 

7    0 

8    75 

7    1    4 

2    10    0 

4    12 

4    20 

1.95 

8    0 

10      0 

8    16 

2    20    0 

4    48 

4    80 

2.19 

9    0 

11    25 

9    18 

3      0    0 

5    24 

5    40 

2.43 

10    0 

12    50 

10    2    1 

3    10    0 

6      0 

6      0 

2.67 

11    0 

13    75 

11    2    3 

3    20    0 

6    36 

6    60 

2.92 

12    0 

15      0 

12    2    5 

4      0    0 

7    12 

7    20 

3.16 

13    0 

16    25 

13    2    7 

4    10    0 

7    48 

7    80 

3.41 

14    0 

17    50 

14    2    8 

4    20    0 

8    24 

8    40 

3.65 

15    0 

18    75 

15    3    0 

5      0    0 

9      0 

9      0 

3.89 

16    0 

20      0 

16    3    2 

5    10    0 

9    36 

9    60 

4.13 

17    0 

21    25 

17    3    4 

5    20    0 

10    12 

10    20 

4.38 

18    0 

22    50 

18    3    6 

6      0    0 

10    48 

10    80 

4.62 

19    0 

23    75 

19    3    8 

6    10    0 

11    24 

11    40 

4.86 

10    0 

25      0 

20    4    2 

6    20    0 

12      0 

12      0 

9.73 

2    0    0 

50      0 

40    8    4 

13    10    0 

24      0 

24      0 

14.60 

3    0    0 

75      0 

61    2    6 

20      0    0 

36      0 

36      0 

19.47 

4    0    0 

100      0 

81    6    8 

26    20    0 

48      0 

48      0 

24.33 

5    0    0 

125      0 

102    1    2 

33    10    0 

60      0 

60      0 

&P"  As  the  above  Table  is  intended  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  tourist, 
fractions  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  variation  from  the  exact  value  is 
rarely  as  much  as  1  per  cent. 

We  have  taken  even  denominations  of  sterling  money  as  the  basis  of  the 
table,  partly  because  the  tourist  usually  becomes  familiar  with  that  currency 
in  the  first  part  of  his  travels,  partly  because  it  is  so  much  used  as  a  standard 
of  exchange,  and  partly  because  we  thus  get  a  larger  number  of  even  denomi- 
nations in  the  other  foreign  moneys. 

*  The  mcvrk  may  be  taken  as  practically  equivalent  to  the  English  shilling. 

In  the  new  20-mark  piece  there  are  7.16  grammes  of  pure  gold ;  in  the  sove- 
reign, 7.32  grms. ;  in  the  French  25-franc  piece,  7.26  grms. ;  in  the  U.S. 
5-dollar  piece,  7-52  grms. 

t  The  florin  of  the  Austrian  paper  currency  is  virtually  equivaleut  to  the 
Dutch  florin,  and  is  divided  into  100  kreutzers,  as  that  is  into  100  cents.  The 
value  of  this  Austrian  paper  is  variable,  but  for  small  amounts  may  be  taken  as 
given  in  the  table. 
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Amsten,  522 

Amsterdam,  419 

Amsterdam  to  Brock, 

Andeer,  43 

Andermatt,  443 

Andernach,  508 


Andover  Road,  190 
Angcrmunde,  495 
Annan,  74 
Ana,  403 
Antinoe, 
Anton,  St., 
Antrim,  52 
Antwerp,  398 
Aosta,  464 

Ardcbinchrocbdhan,  97 
Ardnamurchan,  76 
Ardtornisb  (Castle),  76 
Arenaberg  (Castle), 
Arezzo,  576 
Argamasilla,  615 
Aries,  345 
Arlon,  407 
Arnheim,  422 
Arona,  445,  543 
Arras,  361 
Arreton,  203 

Arthur's  (King)  Round  Table,  ill 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  180 
Arsinoe  Canal, 
Artornish  (Castle), 
'Aschaffenburg,  514 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  222 
AssouaH, 
Atblone, 
Atzwang, 

Auchindown  Palace,  78 
Auchinleck,  73 
Auerbach,  519 
Augsburg,  518 
Augst,  434 
Auldbar,  105 
Avignon,  343 
Avricourt,  351 
Axcdge,  228 


Ayr, 


70 


Aytoun,  113 


B 


Bacharach,  503 
Badajoz,  625 
Baden, 439 

Baden-Baden,  352,  520 
Baggage,  xii. 
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Bala,  246 

Balbriggan,  48 

Bale,  361,  521 

Bale,  434 

Ballach.uli.sli,  77 

Ballaggio, 

Ballater,  107 

Ballinasloe,  53 

Balloon,  98 

Balloch  (Castle), 

Ballycastle,  53 

Ballymena,  50 

Ballyvaughanj  55 

Balmoral,  107 

Bamberg,  514 

Bamborough  Castle,  210 

Banchory,  107 

Bannockburn,  95 

Bantry,  31 

Barcelona,  623 

Barley  Lake,  31 

Barmoulh,  245 

Bar-sur-Aube,  360 

Basingstoke,  190 

Basle, 

Bath,  211 

Bavaria, 

Bavino,  455 

Bayeux,  321 

Bazeilles,  349 

Beaugency,  341 

Beaune,  356 

Bedford,  222 

Beckenried,  442 

Belfast,  48,  49 

Belfast  to  Glasgow,  58 

Belfast  to  Portrush,  50 

Belfort,  361 

Belgium,  386 

Bellinzona,  444 

Benibeiton,  217 

Bembridge  Cliffs,  199 

Ben  Cruacban,  79 

Ben  Ledi.  96 

Ben  Lomond,  98 

Ben  n' An,  97 

Ben  Nevis,  78,  79 

Ben  Rhyding,  226 

Ben  Venu,  97 

BenisooGf, 

Bergamo,  543;  Churches,  Palazzo  Nuovo, 

54S 
Bergedorf,  495 
Bergen,  637 
Berlin,  483 
Bernard,  St.,  462 
Bernay, 323 
Berne*  465 
Berwick,  113,210 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  201 
Bettws-y-Coed,  245 
Biebricb,  503 
Bienne,  467 
BiltonHall,  194 


Bingen,  504 

Birmingham,  195 

Bischofsheim,  511 

Blackenbergh,  401 

Blackgang,  200 

Blackneath,  196 

Blackrock,  25 

Black  Valley,  35 

Blackwater  Kiver, 

Blairgowrie,  104 

Blarney,  27,  29;  Stone,  28;  Lake,  I 

Blenheim,  187 

Blois,  342 

Bludenz, 

Blue  John  Mine,  228 

Bologna.  560 

Bolton  Abbey,  226 

Bonarnargy  Monastery,  53 

Bonchurch,  199 

Bonn,  509 

Bonneville,  456 

Boppart,  506 

Bordeaux,  343 

Bordighera,  336 

Borthwick  Castle,  108 

Botkwell  (Castle),  69 

Bouillon,  408 

Boulogne,  261 

Bourgdorf,  466 

Bowling,  68 

Bowness,  229 

Box  Hill,  211 

Boyne,  Battle,  the  River,  48 

Bradford,  227 

Brading,  197 

Braine  le  Comte,  391 

Brandenburg,  483 

Branksome  Castle,  110 

Braunsberg,  500 

Bregenz, 

Bremen,  487 

Bremerhafen,  487 

Brentford,  177 

Brescia,  549 

Brest,  337 

Bridge  of  Allan,  95 

Bridlington,  209 

Brienz,  44(> 

Bvigg  of  Turk,  97 

Brighton,  236 

Bristol,  212 

Broadstairs,  235 

Broek,  420 

Broeket  Hall,  203 

Brohl,  508 

Broons,  339 

Broletto, 

Brougham  Castle,  111 

Bruek,  528 

Bruges,  399 

Brugg,  438 

Briinn,  526 

Brunnen,  442 

Brunswick,  483 
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Bruree,  45 

Brussels,  393 

Brussels  to  Waterloo,  394 

Bryant's  River  Arve, 

Buchen,  495 

Buda,  Fortifications,  Battle,  Baths,  531 

Bueil,  323 

Buiksloot,  422 

Builth,  248 

Bundarry  Quay,  57 

Burgess  Hill,  236 

Burnham  Beeches,  193 

Burns,  Birthplace  of,  70 

Bush  Mills,  51 

Busigny,  467 

Bushey  Park,  179 

Buttevant,  38 

Buxton,  228 

Byron's  Residence  and  Relics,  224 

Bytown, 


C. 

Cab  Fare  in  Edinburgh,  87 
,,        in  London,  137 
„        in  Nottingham,  225 

Cader  Idris,  246 

Cadiz,  619 

Caen,  321 

Caen  to  Falaise  Castle, 

Caerleon,  250 

Caernavon,  244 

Caerphilly,  2E1 

Calais,  261 

Caledonian  Canal, 

Callander,  96 

Calton  Hill, 

Cambrai,  354 

Cambridge,  187 

Camden  Town,  132 

Cannes,  335 

Cannstadt,  517 

Canterbury,  197,  234 

Cantine  de  Proz,  462 

Capel  Curig,  245 

Cardiff,  250 

Cardigan,  247 

Cardross  (Castle), 

Carisbrooke,  202 

Carlisle,  72,  109 

Carlisle  Pier,  58 

Carlow,  53 

Carlsbad,  52S 

Carlsruhe,  520 

Carmarthen,  248 

Carrickfergus,  53 

Carron  Bridge,  74 

Cartagena,  613 

Cartona,  577 

Cartuja  de  Milaflores, 

Cascade  Barberine,  460 

Cashel,  39 


Casael,  510 
Castlebar.  58 
Castle  Campbell, 
Castle  Dinas  Bran,  246 
Castle  of  Rotzberg,  445 
Castle  Town,  228 
Catania,  407 
Cateau,  354 

Caterham  Junction,  236 
Caub, 505 
Celle,  488 
Certosa, 546 

Cbabos  (Louis  Philippe), 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  349 
Chalons-sur-Saime, 
Cham,  528 
Chambery, 
Chambertin  Wine, 
Chambord,  Castle  of, 
Chamouni,  456 
Cliamptoce,  Blue  Beard, 
Channel  Steam  Boats,  254 
Chantilly,  203 
Chapeau  (Le),  45S 
Chapiu,  489 
Charlecote,  191 
Charleroi,  355,  392 
Charleville,  38 
Charlton,  196 
Chartres,  337 
Charwood  Forest,  222 
Chateau  de  Guillard,  325 
Chateau  Thierry,  347 
Chatellerault, 
Chateloy,  357 
Chatham,  196,  233 
Chat  Moss,  130 
Ohatreuse,  355 
Chatsworth,  228 
Chammout,  366 
Chaudiere  (Falls  of), 
Cheddar,  213 
Chelsea,  179 
Cheltenham,  216 
Chelmsford,  232 
Chenanceau,  Chateau, 
Chepstow,  213 
Chepstow  Castle,  251 
Cherbourg,  321 
Chester,  238 
Chesterfield,  225 
Chexbres-Vevay,  465 
Chiaveana,  438 
Chillon  (Castle), 
Chinchilla,  613 
Chiswick,  179 
Chivasso,  537 
Choisy,  341 
Chriatiania,  635 
Cincinnati, 
Ciney,  406 

Citta'Vecchia  (Malta), 
Cirita  Yecchia  (Italy),  574 
Clare  Island,  57 
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Ciudad  Real,  625 

Clarenden  Forest,  217 

Clarens,  454 

Clermodarn  Fernt, 

Clevedon,  218 

Clifden,  56 

Clifton,  213 

Clifton  Moor,  126 

Closeburn,  74 

Cluses,  456 

Coblentz,  507 

Cockburn's  Path,  113 

Cognac,  343 

Coire,  437 

Colcbester,  233 

Col  de  Balme,  459,  460 

Coleraine,  50 

Colico,  438 

Cologne,  481 

Cologne  on  the  Spree,  484 

Colonsay,  79 

Commercy,  349 

Commissionaires  in  London,  140 

Como  and  Lake  Duomo,  547 

Compiegne,  352 

Cong,  56 

Constance,  435 

Constance  Lake, 

Conterae,  46 

Conway,  242 

Copenhagen,  631 

Copper  Harbour, 

Coppet,  453 

Cordova  Cathedral,  615 

Cork,  Imperial  Hotel,  25 ;  Jaunting  car, 

fares,  &c,  26 
Cork  to  Youghal,  54 
Corneto, 
Corsham,  211 
Corwen,  246 
Cosaun  Lough,  35 
Cote  d'Or, 
Couches,  323 
Couper  Angus,  104 
Couriers,  xiii. 
Couteraie,  459 
Coventry,  194 
Craig-Millar  Castle,  89 
Craig-PhadricbO 
Cranfield  Point,  58 
Creil.  263 
Creuznach,  359 
Crewe,  131 
Cronstadt,  644 
Croydon, 236 

Crystal  Palnce,  Sydenham,  184 
Cushvalley  Lough,  35 
Cushenden,  53 
Customs,  xv. 
Customs,  Italian,  438 
Custrin,  500 


D. 

Dalhousie  Castle,  108 

Dalkeith, 

Dalkey  Island,  45 

Dairy,  73 

Dalswinton,  74 

Dalwhinnie,  103 

Dardanelles, 

Darlington,  207 

Darmstadt, 

Dawcross,  57 

Dawlish,  218 

Dazio  Grande,  444 

Deauville,  322 

Delft,  416 

Denbigh,  242 

Denderleeuw,  398 

Denis,  St.,  263 

Denmark,  633 

Derby,  225 

Desenzano,  549 

Dellengen,  514 

Devil's  Bridge,  247 

Diamond  Mountain,  57 

Dieppe,  365 

Dieulourd,  357 

Dijon,  355 

Dinant,  406 

Diplomatic  Agents, 

Dirschau,  500 

Dol,  363 

Dole,  357 

Dolgelly,  246 

Donaghadee,  50 

Donastauf, 

Donauworth, 

Doncaster,  205 

Doncherry,  349 

Doune,  96 

Dove  Dale,  228 

Dover,  335 

Dreim,  113 

Dresden,  492 

Dresden  to  Leipzig, 

Dresden  to  Prague, 

Drogheda,  48 

Drontheim,  637 

Drumlithie,  105 

Dryburg  (Abbey),  108, 112 

Duart  (Castle), 

Dublin,  Hotels,  39;  Castle,  41;  Trinity 
College,  Cathedrals,  42;  Four  Courts, 
43;  Custom  House,  Nelson's  Monu- 
ment, 40 ;  National  Gallery,  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Phoenix  Park,  Zoological  and  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cemetery,  43 ;  Excursions,  44; 
Kingston, 

Dublin  to  Galway, 

Duddingstone  Loch,  89 

Dubton,  Junction  of,  105 

Duke  of  Devonshire, 

Dulwich,  185 
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Dumbarton  (Castle), 
Dumblane,  95 
Dumfries,  74 
Dun,  Bridge  of,  105 
Dunbar,  113 
Dundalk,  48 
Dundee,  108 
Dunkeld,  102 
Dunloe  (Castle),  33 
Dunluce  (Castle),  50 
Dunolly  (Castle),  75 
Dunoon, 

Dunotter  (Castle),  105 
Dunsignan  Hill,  105 
Dunstaffnage, 
Durham,  207 
Diisseldorf, 


Ebeersee,  522 

Ecclefechan,  72 

Eccles,  130 

Edinburgh,  Hotels,  81 ;  Castle,  Monu- 
ment to  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  National 
Gallery,  Royal  Institution,  Register 
House,  Monuments,  Observatory,  St. 
Giles's  Cathedral,  University,  83; 
Parliament  Square  and  House,  Victoria 
Hall,  Holyrood,  Calton  Hill,  Leith,  Ex- 
cursions, Melrose  Abbey,  84 ;  Abbots- 
ford,  Dryburgh,  Jedburgh  Abbey, 

Eddystone  Lighthouse,  219 

Eglintoun  (Castle),  Hotspur, 

Ehrenbreitstein,  507 

Eisenach,  498 

Eisenach  to  Cassel, 

Elbing,  500 

Elcho  Castle,  107 

Elephantine, 

Elisha  (Fountain  of), 

Ellen's  Isle,  97 

Elleray,  229 

Elsinore  (Hamlet),  632 

Elsen,  422 

Eltville,  503 

Ely,  187 

Emmerich,  422 

Empoli,  594 

Ems,  512 

Engelberg,  440 

England,  116 

England,  Times  for  visiting,  124 

English  Railways,  and  Luggage  on,  124 

Enniskerry, 

Epernay,  347 

Epping  Forest,  232 

Eriurt,  497 

Erquelines,  355 

Errol,  108 

Espailley, 

Esslingen,  517 


Etampes,  341 
Etlingen,  520 
Eton, 134 
Evreux,  323 
Exeter,  218 
Exminster,  218 
Expenses,  xii. 


Abebgele  to  Cefnyr-Ogo,  Cefn-Ogo, 
Gwyrick  Castle,  242 

Ambleside  by  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
and  Windermere  Lake,  229  ;  Grassmere, 
Rydal,  Keswick,  Windermere,  and 
Bowness,  229;  on  the  Lake  from 
Bowness,  229 

Amsterdam  to  Helder  and  the  Texal,  by 
steamer,  422 

Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  398 

Avignon  to  the  Pont  du  Gard, 

Belfast  to  Donaghadee,  Shanes  Castle, 
Lough,  Neagh,  50 

Bowness  Pier  up  the  Lake,  231 

Brighton  to  the  Bevil's  Dyke, 

Bristol  to  Cheddar,  Chiton,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Clevedon,  and  Portishead, 
213 

Brussels  to  Waterloo,  394 

Cannes  to  lies  de  Lerins,  He  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite, 

Chalon-sur-Saone  to  Lyons,  by  steamer, 
352 

Colico  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  by  diligence, 
437 

Conway  to  Llandudno,  Penmaen  Mawr, 
Bangor,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Penrhyn  Slate 
Quarries,  243 

Dieppe  to  Pallet, 

Drogheda  to  Melifont  Abbey,  48 

Dublin  to  Kingstown,  44;  Enniskerry, 
the  Dargle,  the  Seven  Churches,  Yale 
of  Avoca,  Wicklow,  and  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  44;  Dalkey  Island,  Hill  of 
Killeney,  Balleybrack,  Valley  of  Dia- 
monds," Dargle,  Dark  Glen,  Glen  of 
Oaks,  Powerscourt,  Sugar  Loaf,  45 

Edinburgh  to  Craigmillar  Castle,  89 ; 
Inchkeith,  St.  Bernard's  Well,  Dud- 
dingstone  Loch,  89 ;  Granton,  90 ; 
Leith,  90;  Roslin  and  Hawthornden, 
91 ;  Lasswade,  93  ;  Loch  Leven,  Kin- 
ross, 93 

Elten  to  Cologne,  by  Cleves,  422 

Galwat  to  the  Claddagh-long-Maam,  56 

Geneva,  by  steamer,  to  Coppet,  452  ; 
Bouveret,  541 ;  Chamouni  to  Mont 
Blanc,  457  ;  Le  Chapeau,  La  Fleg^re, 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  458  ;  the  Jardin,  the 
Aiguille  Verte,  459. 

Glasgow  to  Govan,  68 ;  Lanark,  69 ; 
Falls  of  the  Clyde,  69  ;  Tinto  Hills,  69  ; 
Ayr,  70 
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Greenock  to  Hunter's  Quay  and  Dunoon, 

68 
Grixdelwald  to  Meyringen,  448 
GrERxsET  and  Jersey  to  St.  Brieuc,  in 

France,  S40 
Hastings    to    Battle,    the    Conqueror's 
Stone,  Lovers'    Seat,    Fairlight    Glen, 
St.  Leonards,  235 
Havre  to  Trouville  and  Deanville,  322-3 
Inverness  to  Cawdor  Castle  and  Inver- 
ness  Castle,    Culloden,    103 ;    Urquart 
Castle,  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  104 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Shanklin  Chine,  198  ; 
Brading  and  Sandown,  197 ;  Ventnor, 
199 ;  The  Downs,  200 ;  The  Undercliff, 
200  ;  Blackgang  Chine,  200;  the  Needles, 
Scratchells  Bay,  Newport,  201 ;  Caris- 
brooke,  West  Cowes,  202  ;  Arrelon  and 
Farringford,  203 
Knaresborough    to    St.   Robert's    Cave 
and  Chapel,  226 ;    Harrogate,   Ripley 
Castle,  StudleyPark,  Fountains  Abbey, 
Bernham   Bocks,    Bolton   Abbey,  and 
Harewool,  226 
Kussnacht  up  the  Rigi,  440 
Lauterbrunnen  to  Grindelwald,  448 
Leeds    to    Halifax,    Huddersfield,    225 ; 
Rochdale,     Harrogate,    and    Knares- 
borough, 226 
Leicester  to  Charnwood  Forest,  222 
London  to  the  Commons  and  Downs  near 
London,    175 ;    Edmonton,    Waltham, 
Broxbourne,       Cheshunt,       Stanmore 
Heath,    176  ;  Kew  and  Richmond,  177  ; 
Twickenham     and      Hampton,      178 ; 
Bushey  Park,  Hampton  Court,  Chelsea 
Hospital,  179 ;    Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich, 180 ;  Windsor,  Stoke  Pogis,  Burn- 
ham  Beeches,  183 ;  Eton,  Crystal  Palace, 
Dulwich  College,  1S5 ;  Rochester,  186. 
Lvcerne  t  o  Fliielen,  Horgen,  Zug,  Ku6s- 

nacht,  44  0 
Lugano  to  Conio,  444 
Manchester  to  Adderly,  Durham  Park, 
Rostherne    Mere,     Tatton    Park,    and 
Knatsford,  131 
Meux  to  the    Rocher  du  Crecy,  Kauzen- 

berg, 
Meyringen  to   Brienz,  449 ;  Im-Hof,  450 
Monmouth     to      Chepstow    Castle     and 

Tintern  Abbev,  251 
Morlaix  to  Havr  e,  by  steamer,  340 
Nice  to  Monaco,   He  St.  Honorat,  332  ; 

Drives  near,  333  ;  Mentone,  334 
Nottingham  to  Newstead  Abbey,  Buck- 
nail  Church, 
Ostend  to  Nieuport,  401 
Paris  to  Yincennes,  St.  Germain,  Sevres, 
Malmaison,  309;  St.  Denis,  310;  Ver- 
sailles,     311;      Fontainebleau,      318; 
Maison  Laffitte,  320 
Pensanck  to  the  Land's  End,  222 
Perth  to  Moncrief  Hill,  Kinnoull  Hill, 
Dupplin  Castle,  the  Bridge  of   Earn, 


Pitcaithly  Wells,  and  Scone,  100;  In- 
verness, 103  ;  Dunkeld,  102  ;  Pillochrv' 
102 ;  Forres,  103 

Rome,  excursions  from,  593. 

St.  Brieuc  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  340 

St.  Petersburg  to  Peterhof,  643. 

Scarborough  to  the  Mere,  Jacob's  Ladder, 
Wilson's  Wood,  Scalby  Mills,  Raincliff 
Wood,  Forge  Valley,  Hackness,  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  209.  By  steamer  to  Filey, 
Bridlington,  and  Flamborough  Head. 

Southampton  to  Netley  Abbey,  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  New  Forest,  Lynd- 
hurst.  By  steamer  to  Isle  of  Wight, 
Portsmouth,  and  Winchester, 

Stirling  to  Bannockburn,  Dumiat,  Dun- 
blane, Ardcch,  95;  Castle  Campbell, 
Rumbling  Bridge,  Kinross,  Falls  of 
Devon,  96 

Strasbourg  to  the  Battle  Fields  of 
Woerth  and  Gravelotte  ;  to  Mayence 
by  steamer  ;  to  Baden-Baden  by  rail, 

Swansea  to  Oystermouth,  Mumbles 
Head,  Bob's  Cave,  Caswell  Bay,  249 

Thornhill  to  Caerlaveroch  Castle, 
Drumlanrig  Castle,  Linclunden  House, 
New  Abbey,  74 

Wesser  up  the  Speer,  436 

Westport  to  the  Reek  of  Croagh  Patrick, 
Clew  Bay,  and  Clare  Island,  57 

Yovghal  to  Cappoquin,  by  steamer,  54 


Falaise  Castle, 

Falkirk,  81 

Falls  of  Foyers, 

Falls  of  Reichenbach,  449 

Falls  of  Guiesbach,  446 

Falmouth,  220 

Farnell  Road,  105 

Farringford,  203 

Feignes,  361 

Feldkirch, 

Fexhe,  403 

Fermoy, 

Ferney,  452 

Ferrara,  570 

Fiesole, 

Filsen,  506 

Finale  Marina,  336 

Fingal's  Cave,  77 

Finland,  647 

Fleetwood,  58 

Flintshire,  241 

Florence,  562,  571 

Florenville,  408 

Fluellen,  443 

Folkestone, 

Fontainebleau,  321 

Fonthill,  212 
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Forbach,  358 

Forfar,  105 

Forest  of  Chaix,  358 

Forres,  103 

Fort  Washington, 

Fountain  Abbey,  226 

Fountainhall,  109 

Foynes,  55 

Franzenbad, 527 

France,  253 

Franconia  Mountains, 

Frankenthal,  511 

Frankfort,  499 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  500 

French  Language,  Useful  Hints  for  those 

who  are  ignorant  oi  it,  3b7 
French  Weights  and  Measures,  259 
Freshwater,  200 
Freyburg,  513 
Freising,  521 
Friburg,  465 
Friedberg, 
Frogmore,  183 
Frutigen,  469 
Furca  Pass,  451 
Furness  Abbey,  230 

G. 

Gads  ffill,  196 

Galashiels,  109 

Gala  Water,  109 

Galearate,  455 

Gallenstock,  451 

Galway,  53,  55 

Gamla  Upsala, 

Gap  of  Dunloe,  33 

Garnish  Island,  31 

Garnkirk,  71 

Gartchonzia  Wrood,  97 

Gartsherrie,  71 

Gateshead,  208 

Genappe,  405 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  405 

Gelnhaussen,  498 

Genera,  451 

Genoa,  337,  543 

Geographical  Sketch  of  Ireland,  23 
„  „  Scotland,  65 

„  „  England,  122 

,,  France,  257 

„  ,,  AVales,  240 

„  ,,  Belgium,  390 

„  Holland,  411-415 

,,  ,,  Switzerland,  430 

„  „  Spain,  606 

„  ,,  Denmark, Sweden, 

and  Norwav,  630 
.,  „  Russia,  640 

„  ,,  Germany,  472 

Germany,  Political  Divisions,  Area,  Popu- 
lation, Inhabitants,  Germanic  Confede- 
ration, German  Custom  Leagues, 
Passports,  472 


Gcrona,  624 

Ghent,  369 

Ghent  to  Bruges, 

Giant's  Causeway,  51 

Giesebach  Falls,  446 

Giornico,  444 

Gisors,  366 

Glacier  de  Boisson,  458 

Glamis,  104 

Glammis  (Castle),  104 

Glasgow,  Hotel,  66  &  98,  Bridges,  Com- 
merce, 66 ;  Great  Western  Cooking 
Depot,  Cathedral,  University,  Royal 
Exchange,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  Parks,  Excursions,  Both- 
well  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lanark, 
Falls  of  the  Clyde,  67,  68 

Gleisenheim,  503 

Glenarm,  53 

Glencoe,  78 

Glendalough,  56 

Glenfinlass  Hills,  97 

Glenhausen,  499 

Glennacappul,  38 

Glenn's  Falls, 

Glen  Urquart,  104 

Gloucester,  215 

Goar,  St.,  505 

Goggingen,  509 

Gogginsberg,  522 

Gonda,  421 

Gondo,  455 

Goodrich,  214 

Goold  Cross,  39 

Goppingen,  518 

Gorge  of  Pfeffers,  436 

Goschenen,  443 

Gotha,  498 

Gothard,  St.,  443 

Gotten  burg,  634 

Gottlieben  Castle, 

Grampian  Hills,  99 

Gran,  531 

Granada  (Hotels),  621 

Grange  Court,  215 

Grantham,  204 

Granton,  90 

Grassmere,  230 

Gratz,  59,  528 

Gravesend,  196 

Grazendorf,  530 

Great   Britain  and  Ireland,  Constitution 

of,  121 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Population  of, 

123 
Great  Scheideck,  449 
Greece, 

Greenhythe,  196 
Greenock,  68 
Greenwich,  180 
Green  Loaming,  99 
Grela  Hall,  231 
Gretna  Green,  73 
Grimsel  Pass,  451 
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Grindelwald,  448 
Groseetta,  574 
Gross  Beerin,  495 
Grupont,  407 
Guadalajara,  611 
Guernsey,  237 
Gullanen,  450 
Guthrie,  105 


H. 

Haarlem,  418 

Haddon  Hall,  227 

Hague,  417 

Halifax,  225 

Halle,  489 

Ham,  353 

Hamburg, 

Hamburg  Money,  487 

Hamilton,  69 

Hammer  stein, 

Hampton  Court,  178 

Hanover,  482 

Hans-sur-Lesse,  408,  407 

Handek  Falls,  450 

Hanau,  499,  514 

I-Iannelly,  248 

Harburg,  488 

Harfleur,  321 

Harrogate,  226 

Harrow,  132 

Harwich,  233 

Hastings,  235 

Hattenheim,  503 

Haute-Combe, 

Havre,  Hotels,  323 

Hawthornden,  91 

Hazledean,  109 

Heidelb»rg,  Hotels,  Castle,  ;  Heidel- 
berg Tun,  Churches,  St.  Peter,  Holy 
Ghost,  University,  Excursions,  520 

Helsingfors,  646 

Helvellyn,  230 

Herford,  482 

Hermitage  Castle,  110 

Hill  of  Howth,  45 

Historical  Sketch  of  Ireland,  20 
,,  ,,        Scotland,  61 

„  „        England,  116 

,,  „        London,  132,  133 

„  „        France,  257 

„  „        Wales,  240 

„  „       Beleium,  386 

„  „        Holland,  410 

„  ,,        Lucerne,  440 

Hockheimer  (Wine), 

Hoch  (Wine),  Prince  Metternich, 

Hocket,  510 

Hoenschwangen, 

Hole  of  Uri, 

Holland,  409,  410 

Holland  Customs,  415 

Holy  Cross  Abbey,  89 


Holyhead,  244 
Holy  Isle,  210 
Holy  Well,  214 
Homhurg, 
Honiton,  218 
Horse-Shoe  Cliff,  55 
Hospenthal,  443 
Hubert,  St., 
Huddersfield,  225 
Hugton,  129 
Hull,  295 
Hulme  Abbey,  209 
Huntingdon,  203 
Huntlv  Castle,  108 
Hyde  Park, 
Hyeres,  334 


I. 

Ilford,  282 
Ilkley,  226 
Im-Hof,  450 
Immenstadt,  522 
Inchageela,  31 
Inchkeith  Island,  89 
Inchture,  108 
Innisfallen,  37 
Innsbruck,  75 
Insterburg,  501 
Interbrogk,  495 
Interlachen,  446 
Introduction,  ix. 
Inverary,  75 
Inveresk,  113 
Inverfarigaig,  SO 
Invergowrie,  108 
Invergarry  (Castle), 
Inverlochy  (Castle),  79 
Invermoriston, 
Inverness,  103 
Inversnaid,  98 
Inveruglas,  98 
Iona,  76 
Ipswich,  223 
Ireland,  20 
Irun,  606 
Irvington, 
Isle  of  Wight,  197 
Italy,  534 

J. 

Jaffa,  Ancient  Port,  Simon  the  Tanner, 

Siege,  Napoleon, 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
Jardin(The),459 
Jativa,  613 
Jedburg  Abhey, 
Jersey,  237 
Jerez  (Wines), 
Jeumont  Station,  354 
Jeumont,  354 
Juterbock,  495 
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Kanderateg,  469 

Kantruclc,  30 

Kehl,  352 

Kelvin  Grove  Park, 

Kempten,  522 

Kendal  Junction,  126 

Kenil  worth,  193 

Kenmare,  31 

Keswick,  231 

Kauf-beurn,  522 

Keunaneigh,  31 

Kew  Gardens,  177 

Kiel,  489,  631 

Kilchurn  (Castle),  75 

Kilburnie,  73 

Kildare,  39 

Kilkee,  55 

Kilkenny,  53 

Killaloe,  33 

Killarney,  30 

Killarney  (Lakes),  36 

Killery  Bay,  57 

Killiecrankie,  103 

Kilmarnock,  73 

Kilrush,  55 

Kingston,  190 

Kingussie,  103 

Kinnoull  Hills,  107 

Kinross,  93 

Kirchet,  450 

Kirk  Alloway,  70 

Kirkliston,  93 

Kissingen  Springs, 

Klosterneuberg,    Monastery,    Miraculous 

Veil,  a  long  Trout, 
Knaresborough,  223 
Knocklaid  Mountain,  53 
Kcenigsstuhl,  506 
Kcesen,  496 
Konigsberg,  500 
Kothen,  489 
Kowno,  641 
Kreuz,  500 
Kussnacht,  440 
Kylemore,  Pass  of,  57 


Lacken  (Palace), 

La  Flegere,  458 

La  Ferte  sous  Joarre,  347 

Lac  di  Garda, 

Labnstein, 

Lake  Agnano, 

Lake  AvernuB, 

Lake  Como, 

Lake  Constance, 

Lake  George, 

Lake  Leman, 

Lake  Lungern, 

Lake  Maggiore, 


Lake  Tiberias, 

Lake  of  Thun, 

Lanark, 

Lancaster,  126 

Landen,  403 

Land's  End,  221 

Langcnschwalbach,  512 

Langres,  360 

Lanneck, 

Lanrick  Mead,  97 

Laibach,  529 

Lara*,  53 

La  Rochelle,  343 

Lasswade,  93 

Laufelfingen,  438 

Laurbig,  635 

Lausanne,  453 

Lauterbrunnen,  447 

Lea  Hurst,  227 

Leamington,  195 

Lebanon  Springs, 

Leeds,  225 

Leenane,  57 

Leghorn,  574 

Lehrte,  488 

Leicester,  222 

Leipzig,  490 

Leipzig  to  Baron  Speck's, 

Leipzig  to  "Weimar, 

Leist,  422 

Leith,  90 

Le  Chapeau,  458 

Le  Mans,  338 

Leopoldsberg, 

Le  Puy, 

Lerida,  624 

Letterfrack,  50 

Leuk,  470 

Leukerbad,  470 

Leyden, 417 

Liddes,  461 

Liddesdale,  109 

Liege,  403 

Liege  to  Spa, 

Liestal,  438 

Lille,  362 

Lillestrom,  635 

Limerick,  46 

Limerick  Junction,  39 

Limoges, 

Lincoln,  204 

Lines  of  Steamers,  ix 

Linlithgow,  81-94 

Linth  Canal, 

Linz,  522 

Lipari  Islands, 

Lisbon,  626 

Lisburn,  58 

Lisieux,  321 

Litchfield,  132 

Liternum, 

Liverpool,  127 

Llamberis,  245 

Llamdloe,  24f 
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Llandaff,  252 
Llanwrst,  245 
Lobeth,  422 
Loch.  Achray,  97 
Loch  Awe,  75 
Loch  Beauty,  80 
Loch  Dochfour,  80 
Locherbie,  72 
Loch  Fine, 
Loch  Katrine,  97 
Loch  Lochy,  80 
Loch  Lomond,  9S 
Loch  Lon<r, 
Loch  Xess,  80 
Loch  Oich,  SO 
Loch  Yennachar,  97 
Lochmell,  55 
Lodi,  558 
Lodore,  231 
Lombardstown,  30 
London,  132 
London,  Coaches  in,  139 
London  Lodgings,  143 
London,  Suggestions  for  seeing,  142 
London  to  France,  254 
London  to  Paris, 
London  to  Rotterdam,  416 
Londonderry,  Siege,  &c, 
Longniddrv,  113 
Lorch,  504* 

Loueche-le-Bourg,  469 
Loughborough,  222 
Lough  Neagh, 
Louvain,  402 
Louvier,  325 
Lowertz  Lake, 
Loxley,  192 
Lubeck,  438 
Lucca,  Hotels,  571 
Lucerne,  439 
Luchenwalde,  495 
Ludswigsburg,  517 
Ludwigslust,  495 
Lugano,  444 

Luggage  in  Belgium,  391 
Luggage  in  Holland,  416 
Luino,  445 
Lumphanan,  107 
Luneburg,  483 
Luneville,  350 
Lungern,  446 
Lurgi,  439 
Lusignan,  336 
Luss,  98 

Luxemburg,  407 
Lyndhurst,  189 

Lyons,  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  327 


Macon,  356 
Madrid,  608,  611 


Madrid  to  Toledo, 

Magadino,  445 

Magdeburg,  482-489 

Magenta,  538 

Mahopac  (Lake], 

Maidenhead,  211 

Mailly  Wine  District, 

Maine,  514 

Maintenon,  337 

Maison  Lafitte,  320 

Malaga  to  Granada,  621 

Malaga,  Wines,  Cathedral,  620 

Malahide,  47 

Mallow,  29 

Manbeuge.  355 

Manchester,  130 

Mangerton,  38 

Mannheim,  512 

Mantes,  323 

Mantua, 

Manzanares,  615 

Marazron  Boad  Station,  220 

Marburg,  513 

Marcotis  (Lake), 

Marengo,  Battle  Field, 

Margate,  1S5,  234 

Marienburs:,  500 

Market  Harborough,  222 

Marseilles,  320 

Marseilles  to  Italy, 

Martigny,  454 

Matlock,  227 

Matterhorn, 

Mauchline,  73 

Maybold,  227 

Mayence,  501 

Mayensfeld,  437 

Mayflower,  Spot  whence  it  Sailed,  220 

Maynooth,  53 

M'Carthys, 

Meanx,  346 

Mechlin,  398 

Mehun-sur-Yeare,  341 

Meigle,  104 

Meinrad,  St., 

Meissen,  491 

Melk,  522 

Melrose  Abbey,  109 

Melton  Mowbray,  222 

Melun,  326 

Menai  Straits,  Tubular  Bridge,  242 

Mer  de  Glace,  458 

Merida,  625 

Merseburg,  496 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  249 

Messina,  602 

Metz,  358 

Meyringen,  449,  450 

Muzieres,  348 

Milan,  538 

Milan  to  Lake  Como, 

Milford  Haven,  248 

Miltown  Malby,  55 

Milwaukee, 
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Minden,  482 

Minden  to  Bremen, 

Minden  to  Hanover, 

Modane,  535 

Modena,  559 

Mogente,  613 

Molk,  532 

Money,  Belgium,  390 

Money,  English  and  American,  xviii. 

Money,  France,  255,  256 

Money,  Holland,  415 

Moher,  55 

Monkstown,  25 

Monmouth,  250 

Mons,  361-391 

Montauban, 

Montbard,  327 

Mont  Blanc  (Tour  of), 

Mont  Blanc,  457 

Mont  Cenis,  535 

Montereau,  326 

Montrose,  105 

Montserrat,  Legend  of  Count  Wilfred, 

Mont  St.  Michael,  363 

Moore,  210 

Morat  (Battle  Field), 

Morges,  453,  464 

Morlaix,  340 

Mormant,  359 

Moscow,  644 

Motherwell,  71 

Moulins, 

Mount  Etna, 

Mount  Sinai, 

Mourne  Mountains,  58 

Muckross  Abbey  and  Lake,  37 

Muirtown  Lochs,  81 

Mulheim,  521 

Mulhouse,  361 

Mullingar,  53 

Mumbles,  249 

Munich,  518 

Murcia,  612 

Murviedro,  622 

Musselburgh,  112 

Mytilene, 


Needles,  201 
Nesle,  353 
Nesa  Castle,  80 
Ness  Side,  80 
Netherlands, 
Netley  Abbey,  188 
Neuchatel,  467 
Neubauien,  435 
Neuillv, 
Neustadt,  528 
Neuville,  4G7 
Neuwied,  5US 
Newark,  204 
Newburg, 
Newcastle,  207 
New  Cross,  196 
Newhaven,  89-90,  236 
Newport,  201,  252 
Newry,  58 

Newstead  Abbev,  222 
Newton,  130,  219 
Niagara  Falls, 
Nice, 332-333 
Niederwald,  503 
Niederlahnstein,  507 
Nieuport,  401 
Nijni  Novgorod,  646 
Nile,  the  Ascent  of, 
Nilometer, 
Nimes,  345 
Niort, 
Niton,  201 
Nivelles,  405 
Nogent-sur-Seine,  359 
Norway,  630 
Norwood,  236 
Nottingham,  222 
Novara,  538 
Novara  to  Alexandria, 
Novara  to  Turin, 
Novi,  546 

Noyent-le-Eotrou,  338 
Noyon, 353 
Nuits,  356 
Nuremberg,  514 
Nyon,  453 


N. 

Nablous, 

Nabresena,  529 

Namur,  355-405 

Nangis,  359 

Nancy,  350 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  Republican  Marriages, 

Castle,  342 
Naples,  596 
Narbonne, 
Narbonne  to  Nimes, 
Nasmyth  Foundry,  130 
Nauders, 
Naumburg,  496 
Neagh  (Lough), 


Oban,  76 

Oban  to  Staffa  and  Iona,  76 

Oberhausen  to  Minden, 

Oberstein,  359 

Oberwessel,  505 

Oberlanstein,  506 

Ockenfels, 

Offenburg,  520 

Oissel,  325 

Olmutz, 

Olten,  438 

Omnibus  Fares,  Belfast,  50  " 
„  „     Belgium,  391 

„  „     London,  138 
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Omnibus  Fares,  the  Lake  District,  229 

Oneglia,  336 

Ontonagon, 

Oporto,  626 

Oppenheim,  511 

Orange,  329 

Orleans,  341 

Orsieres,  461 

Osborne  House, 

Oschatz,  491 

Ostend,  401 

Ottignies,  392 

Otloezyn,  646 

Ouchy,  453 

Ouches,  456 

Oxford,  186 

Oystermouth,  249 


P. 

Padua,  551 
Paisley,  70 

Palazzo  Bolongaro,  445 
Palermo,  602 
Palermo  to  Messina, 
Palestine, 
Pallanza,  445 
Pampeluna,  610 
Paris,  263 

Paris,  Population  of,  264 
Parma,  559 
Parma  to  Modena, 
Passage,  25 
Passports,  xi. 
Passports,  Belgium,  391 
Patmos, 

Patrick's  Well,  45 
Pau, 

Pauillac,  Chateau  Lafitte, 
Payia,  546 
Peak  Castle,  228 
Peak,  The,  228 
Pedestrian  Tours,  xiv. 
Pegli,  337 

Penritb,  Giant's  Grave,  Lord  Brougham'g 
Castle,  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  110 
Penzance,  220 
Perpignan,  624 
Perth,  99 
Pesth,  531 
Peterborough,  203 
Petersburg,  Castle  of, 
Pfeffers,  Gorge  of,  436 
Piacenza,  559 
Pianazzo,  438 
Perry  Wine  District, 
Pike  Rock,  35 
Pilatus,  Mont, 
Pilsen,  527 
Pinto,  611 
Pisa,  572 


Pistoia,  562 

Pitlochry,  102 

Plombieres,  350 

Plympton,  220 

Plymouth,  219 

Poissy,  326 

Poitiers,  Charles  Martel,  the  Black  Prince, 

343 
Pompeii, 
Pontarlier,  357 
Pont  Arson,  363 
Pont-a-Mousson,  358 
Pont  du  Gard, 
Pont  Neuve,  452 
Pontoise,  363 
Porlezza, 
Portarlington,  39 
Portinscale,  231 
Portishead,  213 
Portobello,  112 
Porto  Maurizio,  336 
Portrush, 
Portsmouth,  197 
Portugal, 

Postage,  London  to  America,  xvii. 
Postal  Arrangements  in  London,  141 
Potsdam,  483 
Poughkeepsie, 
Prague,  526 
Prague  to  Vienna,  527 
Presburg,  Maria  Therese,  531 
Preston,  126 
Preston  Brook,  131 
Preston  Pans,  113 
Pristewitz,  491 


Q. 

Quai  des  Paquis,  451 
Queenstown,  24 
Queivrain,  362 
Quentin,  St.,  553 


Pv. 

Ragatz,  436 
Ragland,  214 
Railway  Fares,    129;    Railway  Stations, 

Brussels,  394  ;  Railway,  Holland,  416 
Rambouillet,  337 
Ramsgate,  185,  234 
Randa,  461 
Rapperschwyh,  436 
Rastadt,  521 
Ratisbon,  521 
Raubon  Junction,  247 
Reading,  211 
Realph,  451 
Redhill,  236 

Reek  of  Croagh  Patrick,  57 
Reichenau,  437 
Reichenbach,  449 
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Reid, 

Regcnsburg, 521 

Remagen,  509 

Rennes,  339 

Renteria,  607 

Retford,  204 

Rheims,  347 

Richmond,  177 

Rigi  Kaltbad,  441 

Rigi-Kulm,'440 

Riva,  438 

Rob  Roy's  Cave,  98 

Rochefort,  343 

Rochers,  Chateau  des,  176 

Rochester,  186 

Roderau,  496 

Rolandseck,  509 

Rolle,  453 

Rome,  Hotels,  579 

Rome  to  Naples,  594 

Romford,  232 

Rosenheim,  522 

Rosenlaui,  449 

Roslin,  91 

Roslin  (Castle),  92 

Rosny,  326 

Ross  Island,  37 

Rostellan  (Castle), 

Rostreror,  58 

Rothsay, 

Rotterdam,  416 

Rotzberg,  445 

Rouen,    Hotels,    Cathedral,     St.    Ouen, 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Rouen  to  Paris, 
Routes— 

Belgium,  386 

Danish,  &c.,  630 

Dutch,  510 

English,  116 

French, 254 

German,  472 

Irish,  21 

Italian,  535 

Russian,  640 

Scotch,  60 

Spanish,  606 

Swiss,  424 

Welsh,  240 
Roviga,  570 
Rowardennan  Pier,  98 
Rudesheim,  503 
Rueil, 

Rugby,  194,  132 
Russia,  640 
Rydal  Mount,  230 
Ryde,  197 


Saarbrucken,  359 
Saardam,  420 
Sabadell,  624 


Sachingen,  434 

Sachsenhausen,  519 

Saintes, 

Salamanca, 

Salerno,  600 

Salisbury,  216 

Sallenche  Falls,  454 

Sallenches,  455 

Saloman  Castle, 

Salzburg,  522 

Samaria, 

Samos, 

Sandown,  197 

Sarnen,  446 

Scalby,  209 

8  cattery  Island,  55 

San  Sebattian,  607 

San  Pierdarena,  337 

Sans  Souci, 

Saragossa,  610 

Saratoga, 

Sarreburg,  351 

Saumur, 

Saverna,  336 

Saverne,  351 

Savigny,  341 

Saxon  Switzerland,  493 

Scarborough,  208 

8chaffhausen,  435 

Scheideck,  449 

Schiedam,  416 

Schlangenbad, 512 

Schmadribach, 

Schmerikon,  436 

Schonbrunn,  Napoleon  II.,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Menagerie ,  Glorietta  Temple, 
Fountain  of  Schone  Brunnen, 

Schwalbach,  522 

Schwanstadt,  522 

Schweinfurt,  514 

Schwytz, 

Scio, 

Scone  Palace,  100 

Scotland,  60 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Monument  to, 

Scrooby,  205 

Sedan,  348 

Segovia, 

Sens,  326 

Sesto  Calende 

Sevastopol, 

Seville,  615 

Sdvres, 

Shaftesbury,  218 

Shanklin,  198 

Shechem, 

Sheffield,  204 

Shekn-Abadeh, 

Sherborne,  218 

Sheriffmuir,  Battle  of,  96 

Shoobra, 

Sicily,  History,  Money , 

Sienna,  595 

Sierre,  455 
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Siestri  di  Ponente,  337 

Silloth,  110 

Silz, 

Simplon  Pass,  451 

Sing  Sing, 

Sion, 

Skerries,  47 

Sligo,  58 

Sodorkoping, 

Soleure,  467 

Solway  Moss,  73 

Sorrento,  600 

Southampton,  187 

Spa,  les  Quartre  Fils  Aymon, 

Spain,  606 

Spandua,  495 

Spello,  578 

Sphinx, 

Spires,  512 

Splugen,  438 

Spotomo,  336 

Stafford,  131 

St.  Anne  (Falls  of), 

St.  Anthony  (Falls  of), 

St.  Anton, 

St.  Asaph,  241 

St.  Ay, 

St.  Bernard,  450-462 

St.  Brieuc,  340 

St.  Cloud,  Fetes, 

St.  Cyr,  337 

St.  Denis,  310 

St.  Finnhar's  Ahhey, 

St.  Germain, 

St.  Germain  des  Fossees, 

St.  Goar,  505 

St.  Helen's,  130 

St.  Hupert,  407 

St.  Ildefonso  (Royal  Palace), 

St.  Jean  de  Luz, 

St.  Leonards,  235 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Malo,  339 

St.  Marie  (Falls  of), 

St.  Maurice,  450 

St.  Mauro,  335 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  220 

St.  Ouen, 

St.  Paul, 

St.  Petersburg,  641 

St.  Petersburg  to  London,  164 

St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  614 

St.  Quentin,  353 

St.  Remo,  336 

St.  Robert's  Cave  and  Cbapel,  226 

St.  Sebastian,  Siege  and  Sack, 

St.  Thierry, 

St.  Victor,  323 

St.  Winifred's  Well,  241 

Staatsburg, 

Staffa,  76 

Stalden,  461 

Standstadt, 

Staubbach, 


Steamboats,  139 

Steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers  and 
Spain, 

Steamers  from  Paris,  273 

Steamers  from  St.  Petersburg,  646 

Stettin,  495 

Stirling,  94 

Stockholm,  Hotels,  King's  Palace,  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  Library,  Ridderholm,  Rid- 
darhus,  Statues,  Theatres,  beer  Park, 
Baystrom,  Haga  Park,  633 

Stoke  Pogis,  183 

Stonehaven,  105 

Stony  Clove, 

Stotzenfels,  Castle  and  Fortress, 

Strasbourg,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Public 
Library,  Pates  de  Foie  gras,  351 

Stratford,  190 

Stratford- on- Avon,  Birthplace  of  Shakes- 
peare, 

Strathmore,  105 

Stratlingen,  469 

Strawberry  Hill, 

Stresa,  445 

Stronachlacher,  97 

Stuttgart,  Hotels,  Old  Palace,  New  Palace, 
Schiller,  517 

Suez, 

Sunderland,  208 

Swansea,  249 

Sweden,  630 

Swindon,  211 

Swiss  Government,  433 
„  Mountains,  434 
,,  „  Passes  in,  434 

Switzerland,  424 

,,  LiviDg  in,  431 

,,  Luggage  in,  432 

,,  Railways  in,  432 

,,  Telegrams  in,  432 

„  Guides,  433 

Syracuse,  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  602 

Syracuse  to  Messina,  602 

Syria, 


T. 

Tamworth,  132 

Tanby,  327 

Tangier, 

Tantallon  Castle,  113 

Tappan, 

Tarragona,  623 

Tarrytown, 

Teddington,  178 

Teignmouth,  219 

Telegrams,  126,  140,  141 

Tel  el  Amarna, 

Telford  Suspension  Bridge,  244 

Telfs, 

Tell'.s  Chapel,  441 

Templemore,  39 
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Tenby, 248 

Tenedos, 

Terni,  578 

Tfite  Noir,  460 

Tewkesbury,  216 

Teviot,  99 

Thebes,  Karnak,  Luxor,  Temple  of  Am- 
nion, Tombs  of  the  Kings,  Re- 
meses, 

Thionville,  349 

Thornhill,  74 

Thousand  Isles  (Lake  of), 

Thun,  468 

Thurles,  39 

Thusis,  437 

Tiberias, 

Tiberias  Lake, 

Ticonderoga, 

Tilbury  Fort,  196 

Tintern,  213 

Tintern  Abbev,  251 

Tirlemont,  403 

Tivoli,  594 

Tobermory,  76 

Toledo,  Hotels,  Foundling  Hospital, 
Royal  Sword  Manufactory,  611 

Tolosa, 

Tonnerae,  327 

Toplitz,  Hotels,  Warm  Springs,  Gout  or 
Rheumatism  Cured, 

Tor, 

Tore  Cascade,  38 

Toronto, 

Torquemada,  607 

Torquay, 219 

Tortona,  546 

Totnes,  219 

Toulon,  346 

Toulouse,  Battle  of  Toulouse,  Canal 
du  Midi, 

Tours,  Cathedral,  342 

Tours  to  the  Castle  of  Loches, 

Tram  Cars,  139 

Tram  Cars  at  Swansea,  248 

Travelling  in  Switzerland,  431-432 

Trenton  Falls, 

Treviso,  530 

Triel,  326 

Trient,  460 

Trieste, 

Trolhatta  Falls, 

Trosachs,  96 

Trouvilie, 

Troyes,  360 

Truro,  220 

Tunbridge,  235 


Turj 


,  439 


Turin,  535 

Turkey, 

Tusis, 

Tver,  644 

Twickenham,  17i 

Tyrol, 


U. 

Uguget,  356 
Ulra,  518 
Ulswater,  231 
Upsala, 
Urnach,  436 
Urquhart  (Castle),  80 
Usk,  251 

Utrecht,  Cathedral,  Malibran,   Museum, 
Treaty,  421 

V. 

Val  Arsinne,  460 

Vale  Crucis,  246 

Valence,  329 

Valenciennes,  362 

Valencia,  Universitv,  Museum, 

Valentia,   613 

Vale  of  Llangollen,  246 

Vale  of  St.  John,  230 

Valetta, 

Valetta  to  Citta  Vecchia  (Malta),  Grotto 

of  St.  Paul, 
Valladolid,  607 
Vallendar,  508 
Valognes, 
Venetia, 
Varazze,  336 
Velzen,  422 
Venice, 

Venice  to  Padua,  552 
Ventimiglia,  336 
Ventnor,  199 
Vercelli,  537 
Verden,  487 
Verdritege's  Hook, 
Verdun,  349 
Vergara, 
Vernon,  325 
Verona,  Hotels,  Fortifications,  Catullus, 

Pliny,  Paul    Veronese,   Amphitheatre, 

Fortifications,       Churches,       Palaces, 

Tombs  of  the  old    Lords  of    Verona, 

Town  Hall,  Juliet's  Tomb, 
Verona  to  Mantua, 
Verplanck's  Point, 
Versailles,  311 
Verviers, 

Verzenay,  Wine  District, 
Vesuvius.     {Sec  Naples.) 
Vevav,  -1.33 
Via  Mala,  437 
Vicenza,  551 
Vichv,  341,  342 
Vienna,  Hotels,  328 
Vienna  to  Baden,  Warm  Springs,  Vienna 

toHeilzing,  Vienna  to  Modling,  Vienna 

to  Saxenburg,  522 
Vienna  to  Kalenburg,    Vienna  to   Klos- 

terneuberg,    Vienna   to    Leopoldsberg, 

Vienna  to  Pesth, 
Vienna  to  Schonbrunn, 
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Vienna  to  Trieste, 

Vienne, 

Vigo, 

Villeneuve,  454 

Villeperdue,  Sacred  Sword  of  Joan  of  Arc, 

607 
Villetri,  595 
Vincennes,  309 
Vispach, 
Vitre,  339 
Vittoria, 

Vity  le  Francaig,  349 
Vladimir,  645 
Voltri,  3S7 
Voslau,  528 
Vosnes, 


Wagram,  526 

Waldshut,  435 

Wales,  224,  239 

Walhalla  Temple, 

Wallenstadt,  436 

Wantage,  211 

Wardour  Castle,  218 

Warenne,  403 

Warren  Point,  58 

Warrington,  131 

Warsaw,  646 

Wartburg, 

Wartworth,  210 

Wartzun,  530 

Warwick,  192 

Warwick  Castle,  192 

Wasen, 

Washington, 

Waterford,  53 

Waterloo,  394 

Waterloo,  Coaches  for,  397 

Weggis,  442 

Weimar,  497 

Weimar  to  Jena,  Battle  Field, 

Weinheim,  519 

Weissenfels,  468 

Wenner  Lake, 

Wesen,  436 

Weston-super-Mare,  213 

West  Point,  57 

Westport,  57 

Wetterhorn  Glaciers,  448 

Wetter  Lake, 

Wetterhorn,  449 

White  Church,  216 

White  Mountains, 


White  Rocks,  50 
Wierzbolow,  641 
Wiesbaden,  510 
Wigan,  127 
Wilhelmshohe,  513 
Willingborough,  222 
Wilna,  641 
Wilton,  217 
Wilton  Castle,  215 
Wimbledon,  190 
Winchester,  189 
Windermere,  229 
Windygap,  31 
Windsor,  182 
Winnipesaukee, 
Winterthur,  435 
Wishaw  Castle,  72 
Wittenberg,  496 
Woerden,  421 
Wolfenbuttel,  482 
Wolrerton,  132 
Woodlesford,  225 
Woodstock,  187 
Woolwich,  180 
Wootton-Baasett,  211 
Worms  511 
Wurzburg, 
Wurzen,  491 
Wyndcliffe,  215 


Xeres  (Wine).    {See  Jerez.) 


York,  206 
York  to  London, 
Youghal,  54 
Yverdun,  467 
Yvetot,  324 


Zahleh, 
Zebdany, 
Zeist,  422 

Zerknitz  (Lake  of), 
Zermatt,  455-461 
Zevenaar,  422 
Zirl, 

Zurich,  435 
Zwittau,  526 


MEMORANDA. 


The  Editor  will  be  extremely  thankful  if  Tourists  will  kindly  make  note- 
on  these  pages  of  any  omissions  or  errors  in  the  Guidk,  and  forward  to 
him,  care  of  the  Publishers. 


JVL  e  m  O  R^ND^l  . 


IVt  Th:  M  OEiANI)  A . 


MEMORANDA. 


:\IWM(.)KANDA. 


MKMOR^ND^. 


MEMORANDA. 


! 


MPJMORANDA. 


MINOR    EXPENSES. 


IVEIHSTOJR    EXPENSES. 


£  s. 


MINOR    EXPENSES. 


£  s,  .J. 


ELINOR    EXFJE^-SFCS. 


Date. 


_i 
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AIGLE. 


HOTEL  DES  BAINS, 

AIGLE. 

THIS  magnificent  Hotel,  constructed  at  an  immense 
outlay,  affords  every  comfort  and  reasonable  desire 
which  any  one  could  have.  It  is  well  built,  well  ventilated, 
and  well  managed  by  an  exceedingly  accommodating  and 
agreeable  gentleman  (Chas.  Heinrich),  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  fluently. 

It  is  supplied  with  medicated  baths,  and  Dr.  Bezencenet 
regulates  them  for  those  who  may  be  in  poor  health.  Dr.  B. 
is  an  exceedingly  skilful  physician,  and  very  prudent. 

The  grounds  of  the  Hotel  are  beautifully  laid  out  into  a 
park  of  many  acres,  and  supplied  with  rustic  benches  at 
convenient  distances. 

There  is  a  glacier  within  four  hours'  walk — Diablerets. 

There  is  a  telegraph  office  in  the  Hotel. 
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ANTWERP. 


Hotel  du  Grand  Laboureur, 

PLACE  DE  MOIR. 

This  old-established  and  highly  recommended  Hotel,  which 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 
healthiest  square  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  ;  its  cleanliness,  and 
the  excellency  of  the  Table  d'Hote  and  Wines,  added  to 
the  attention  and  civility  shown  to  all  visitors,  have  made  it 
deservedly  popular. 

Beds  from  2  frs.  to  5  frs.  per  day;  Dinner,  3  frs.  50  c. ; 
Breakfast,  7  fr.  50  c. 


HOT       J^lSTJD       COILID      IB  ^  T  SI  S. 


English  and  French  Newspapers. 


AU.   MANS. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DIOT  ET  DE 
LA  BOULE  D'OR, 

PLACE   DES  HALLES  &  RUE   DUMAS. 


RAIMBAULT, 

SUCCESSOR. 


APARTMENTS    FOR    FAMILIES   AND    SALONS. 

TABLE       D'HOTE. 

BATHS    IN    THE    HOTEL.  ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 


This  Hotel  has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  with  modern 
improvements  and  comforts. 
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B^^IDEIsr-B^.nDE2Sr  . 


HOTEL     VICTORIA. 


FRANZ   GROSHOLZ,  PROPRIETOR. 


This  favourite  and  first-class  Hotel  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  having  Twenty- 
eight  Balconies  and  Two  Turrets,  with  three  sides  front  ;  is  principally  frequented 
by  English  and  American  Travellers.  Its  situation,  on  the  Promenade,  near  the 
Kursaal,  Theatre,  and  Trinkhall,  commands  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  long  in 
Baden.  It  contains  140  Bedrooms  and  Sitting-rooms.  The  Table  d'Hote  and  Wines 
are  reputed  as  the  very  best  on  the  Continent.  The  house  is  conducted  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor  and  his  Son,  who,  having  lived  in 
England  and  America,  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  wants  and  customs  ol 
those  countries,  and  endeavour,  by  the  most  strict  attention,  to  merit  the  continued 
patronage  of  English  and  American  visitors. 

'  London  Times,'  '  Galignani,'  '  New  York  Herald,'  and  other  Newspapers  taken  in. 

Breakfast — Coffee,  is.  ;  Tea,  is.  2d.  Table  d'Hote  at  One  o'clock  and  at  Five 
o'clock,  at  moderate  prices. 

Rooms  from  one  florin  and  upwards.  Fixed  prices  for  everything.  Reading 
Room,  with  Piano,  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

The  Proprietor  will  spare  no  pains  to  secure  all  the  comfort  possible  to  his  guests, 
in  order  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  English  and  American  Travellers. 


BRUGES. 


HOTEL  de  FLANDRE. 


The  established  reputation  of  this  old  Hotel  is  the  best  guarantee  to 
the  travelling  public,  and  the  Proprietors  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  public  in  general  that  they  have  spared  no  trouble  nor  expense 
in  re-fitting  and  re-furnishing  the  House  and  laying  out  the  Garden. 

Visitors  to  Bruges  are  desired  to  be  cautious  not  to  be  conducted  to  a 
house  of  a  similar  name,  opposite  the  Railway  Station. 

BOSZMANN-SCHUPP,  Proprietor. 
«2 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE 

AND    DEPENDANCE. 

AU     BEAU    SEJOUR. 

A.  BOESSLEB PROPRIETOR. 


This  favourite  and  first-class  Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kursaal,  Promenade,  and 
Theatre,  commands  one  of  the  most  charming  views  in  Baden.  The  Hotel  and 
Dependance  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Sleeping  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting 
Rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  the  use  of  Visitors.  Extensive  and  airy  Dining-room,  and 
a  comfortable  public  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  Library.  It  is  conducted  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  the  most  strict 
attention  and  exceedingly  moderate  prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of  English 
and  American  Visitors.     English  and  American  Newspapers. 

The  Table  d'Hote  and  Wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the  best  quality  in 
Baden.  Fixed  moderate  charges  for  everything.  Rooms  from  2s.  and  upwards. 
Breakfast,  is.  2d.     Table  d'Hote  at  One  and  Five. 

Mr.  Roessler  will  spare  no  pains  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  English  Travellers. 
Open  during  the  Winter.     English  is  spoken. 

Pension  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season. 

badeS^badek 

HOTEL    DE    RUSSIE. 

Proprietor— GME.  HILLENG-ASS. 
This  Hotel  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  a  beautiful 
garden  added  to  it.  It  is  most  delightfully  situated  near  the  Kursaal 
and  Railway  Station ;  it  is  patronised  by  the  elite  and  fashionable 
visitors  to  Baden-Baden.  English  families  will  find  this  a  very  desirable 
residence,  at  which  there  is  a  choice  of  large  or  small  Apartments, 
well-furnished  and  comfortable ;  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  render 
the  Hotel  deserving  their  patronage.  The  Hotel  is  celebrated  for  its 
cuisine,  cleanliness  and  good  attendance.  Visitors  staying  at  this  Hotel 
can  hear  the  Band  playing  on  the  Promenade  very  distinctly. 

ENGLISH      NEWSPAPERS. 

BRIDIE  IsT-IBTLZDIEIDsr- 


AMERICAN    HOTEL    AND    PENSION. 

Proprietors — Messrs.  H.  &  E.  BILHABZ. 


This  first-class  Hotel,  situated  on  the  New  Promenade,  near  the 
Kursaal  and  the  Parks  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  containing  elegantly 
furnished  Apartments  and  comfortable  Rooms,  is  recommended  for  its 
Good  Accommodation,  Excellent  Table  d'Hote  (at  one  and  five 
o'clock),  and  Wines,  combined  with  very  Moderate  Terms. 

ARRANGEMENTS    MADE    BY    THE   WEEK,    ETC. 
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BBLLAGIO, 
ON     LAKE     CO  MO,     ITALY. 


'Peut-etre  le  point  le  phis  ravissant  de  tons  les  lacs  Italiens.' 

Baedeker. 


HOTEL  &  PENSION  GRANDE 
BRETAGNE. 

ONE     OF     THE     BEST     IN     ALL     ITALY. 


LANDLORD  ...  A.  MELLA. 


HOTEL     &z     C^^RXXEIVS 

ADJOIN    THE     LAKE, 

And  command  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  the 
world. 


PRICES       MODERATE. 


N.B— English   Church   Service  in   this  Hotel  twice  every 
Sunday  during  the  Season. 

TELEGRAPH      OFFICE. 
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BERLIN. 


CONRAD  FELSING, 

No.     20      UNTER     DEN     LINDEN, 

BERLIN, 

COURT    WATCHMAKER. 


Gold,  Silver,  Ancor,  Horizontal,  Geneva,  Pocket  Watches ; 
Stem-winders,  Ball,  Chronometer,  Fantaisie  Watches  for  hanging 
to  the  belt,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Tortoise-shell,  and  Ivory. 

Cigar  and  Cigarette  Cases,  Porte-monnaie  with  Watches ;  also 
Note-books  and  Letter  Cases  and  Letterpresser  with  Watches. 

Clocks  in  Bronze,  Composition,  Alabaster,  and  Marble. 

Regulators,  Dining-room  Clocks,  Wall  and  Kuku  Clocks, 
Travelling,  Alarum,  Toilet,  and  Night  Clocks. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Music-Boxes,  Albums,  requisites, 
Cigar  Stands,  Music  Stands,  Musical  Tables,  Chairs,  and 
Bottles. 

Melodians  for  Children,  and  large  Italian  Pianos,  playing  20 
to  30  pieces,  Harmoniums,  Orchestrians,  Singing-Birds. 


Innumerable  Articles  of  every  Kind  and  every  Price. 


MARKED  PRICES,  AND  EVERYTHING  MODERATE 


Price  List  sent  free.     Enclose  Stamp. 
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BERLIN. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  HOTEL, 

Unter  den  Linden  31, 
BERLIN. 

Situated  in  the  best  part  of  the   Unter  den 
Linden,  on  the  side  of  the  PALACE. 

World-wide  reputation  of  the  TABLE  D'HOTE, 

PATRONISED    BY 

THE    BEST    AMERICAN,    ENGLISH,    AND 
RUSSIAN     FAMILIES. 


The  Hotel  has  lately  been  entirely  renovated. 

JULIUS  HENDTLASS. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE, 
2  PLACE  ANDER  BAUACADEMIE. 

Situated  in  the  finest  and  most  elegant  part  of  the  Town,  next 

to  the  Royal  Palaces,  Museums,  and  Theatres. 

-Single  Travellers  and  large  families  can  be  accommodated  with 

entire  suites  of  apartments,  consisting  of  splendid 

saloons,  airy  bed-rooms,  &c. 

All  Furnished  and  Carpeted  in  the  best  English  style. 


first  rate   Table  d'Hote,  Baths,   Equipages,   Guides. 

Times  and  Galignani's  Messenger  taken  in. 

^RESIDENCE    OF    HER     BRITISH    MAJESTY'S    MESSENGERS. 

R.   SIEBELIST, 

Proprietor. 
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BEBLI  ZN\ 


1ST.    L.    LB  I5  KB, 

No.  4  UNTER  DEN  LINDEN, 


DEALER     IN 


Modern  Paintings  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  of  the 
German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  Schools. 

BEELI  2sT. 


MERCHANT      TAILOR, 

WILHELM      MAGNUS 

(Late  C.  HEIMANN  &  CO.), 
20-UNTER    DEN    LINDEN— 20, 

Supplies  the  best  and  finest  Clothing  for  Gentlemen. 

BERLIN    AND    DRESDEN. 


ROBERT  THODE   AND   CO., 

AMERICAN  BANKERS, 

DRESDEN  :  Hilsdruffer  Strasse,  No.  i,  in  connection  with 

the  U.S.  Consulate. 

BERLIN  :    Friedrich  Strasse,  No.  171. 


U.  S.  Government  Securities,  as  well  as  Drafts  on  America, 
England,  and  France,  bought  and  sold. 


Reading  Rooms  furnished  with  English  and  American    Papers. 

POST-OFFICE   WELL   ATTENDED   TO. 

PACKAGES  01  ALL  KINDS  FORWARDED  TO  AMERICA. 
TRAVELLERS'  LUGGAGE  RECEIVED  AND  STORED. 
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BIEIMSriE. 


BERNERHOF    HOTEL. 


This  beautiful  first-class  Establishment  is 

the  most  important  and  the  best 

situated  in  the  town, 

At  tivo   minutes'   walk  from  the  Station   and  close  to  the 
House  of  Parliament. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  Garden,  with  a  large 
Terrace,  and  commands  a  full  view  of  the  Alps. 

Its  superior  interior  arrangements,  the  comfort  of  its  Private 
Apartments,  Public  Parlours,  Reading  Saloon,  &c,  make  it  the 
most  desirable  residence  for  Families  and  Single  Travellers. 

Reduced  prices  for  protracted  stays  and  in  Winter  Season. 
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BERNE. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

BEB3STE:. 

Admirably  situated  close  to  the  '  Monnaie  Fe'derale,' 
with  a  beautiful  garden  and  terrace  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  'Alpes  de  TOberland/  First-rate  house. 
Recommended  to  English  travellers  for  its  comfort  and 
excellent  accommodation. 


Moderate  Charges,  and  the  Hotel  is  fitted  up  with 
all  improve?ne?its. 

BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL    DE    FRANCE, 

FACING    THE     PARK. 
(CHANG-E    OF    PEOPRIETOES.) 


The  new  proprietor,  Mr.  Vanderanwera,  same  proprietor  of 
the  Hotel  de  la  Campine,  Brussels,  has  entirely  re-fitted  and 
newly  furnished  the  Hotel  de  France. 

The  beautiful  situation  of  the  Hotel,  moderate  charges,  and 
all  the  comfort  of  modern  times  introduced  by  Mr.  V.,  will 
deserve  him  the  patronage  of  English  travellers. 

Rooms  from  2  and  3  francs  and  upwards. 
TABLE   d'HOTE  at  5  and  7  o'clock. 


ENGLISH    AND    ALL    OTHER    LANGUAGES    SPOKEN. 
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BRUSSELS. 
LACE    MANUFACTORY. 


Ladies  desirous  of  Purchasing  the 

GENUINE  BRUSSELS  &  VALENCIENNES  LACE, 

'OR 

MECHLIN      POINT, 

ARE    INVITED   TO   VISIT 

THE    CELEBRATED    ESTABLISHMENT 


Ir.  0.  DE  VEEGIIES  et  SffiUES, 

26    RUE    DES    PAROISSIENS, 

Near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule, 

Where  they  may  witness  the  process  of  manufacturing  Lace  of 
the  finest  texture,  and  inspecting 

AN     UNRIVALLED     STOCK     OF     ROYAL     BLACK     LACE, 

And  various  Articles  of  the  Richest  and  A"eiuest  Patterns, 
AT    FIXED    PRICES. 

This  House  is  the  recipient  ot  the  Prize  Medal  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Belgian  Government,  and 
was  awarded  the  First  Medal  at  the  late  Universal  Exhibition 
at  Paris. 

Visitors  should  be  particular  in  not  mistaking  the  House,  or 
confounding  this  Establishment  with  others,  which  may  be 
easily  avoided,  as  the  NAME  is  on  the  DOOR. 

M.    0.    DE   VERGNIES   ET  SCEURS, 

Successors  of  Mr.  Yanderkelen  Bresson, 

Who  was  also  awarded  the   FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition. 
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COLOGNE. 

JOHANN     MARIA    FARINA, 

GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ 

(Opposite  the  Jiilich's  Place), 

PURVEYOR    TO    H.  M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ; 

TO  H.  M.  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA  ;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  ;. 

THE   EMPEROR  OF   FRANCE  ; 

THE    KING    OF    DENMARK,    ETC.    ETC. 


OF    THE 


ONLY    GENUINE    EAU    DE    COLOGNE, 

Which  obtained  tlie  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Ea7i  de  Cologne  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  0/1867. 


THE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  deception  practised  by  interested  individuals,  induces  me  to 
request  the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement : — 

The  favourable  reputation  which  my  Eau  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  its 
invention  by  my  ancestor  in  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it  ; 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  their  spurious  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext 
that  it  was  genuine,  they  procured  themselves  a  firm  of  Farina,  by  entering  into 
partnership  with  persons  of  my  name,  which  is  a  very  common  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  and  original  Eau  de  Cologne 
ought  to  be  particular  to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name, 
Johann  Maria  Farina,  but  also  the  additional  words,  Gegenuber  dem  Julich's 
Platz  (that  is,  opposite  the  Julich's  Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioned 
against  being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties  who 
otter  their  services  to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop 
are  in  the  same  house  situated  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It 
happens,  too  frequently,  that  the  said  persons  conduct  the  uninstructed  strangers  to 
shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where,  notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser, 
who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a  high  price  and  a 
bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where 
waiters,  commissioners,  &c.  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it 
is  the  genuine  one,  and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for 
my  account. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally 
at  my  house,  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  forming  the  corner  of  the  two 
streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt  and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  front 
six  balconies,  of  which  the  three  bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
Gegenuber  dem  Julich's  Platz. 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the 
Prize  Medal  ;  that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris, 
1855  ;  and  received  the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  and  in  Oporto  1865. 

JOHANN    MARIA    FARINA, 

Cologne,  January,  1874.  GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 


Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M.  CRACKEN,  38  Queen 
Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  are  my  sole 
Agents  for  Great   Britain  and   Ireland. 
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COLOGNE. 
MANUFACTORY    OF    THE^p  ^  ^    GENUINE  EAU   DE  COLOGNE. 

Distilled  wider  the  patronage  and  with  the  special  privilege  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  recompensed  -with  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  General 
Exhibitio?i  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  held  in  the  years  1851  and  1862. 

MARY     CLEME"NTI¥e~~MARTIN5     NUN, 
Domkloster  No.  3  and  Domhof  No.  17, 

Opposite  the  West  and  South  Portal  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologue-ou-the- R hiur. 


Extract  from  the  Official  Report 

in  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of 

all   Nations,  held  in  London  in 

the  Year  1851. 

Third  Volume,  thirtieth  Number,  zgth 

Class. 

As    the    best    Eau    de    Cologne   was 

unanimously  regarded  by  the  Jury  the 

sample  presented  to  the  Exhibition  by 

the  Nun  Mary  Clementine  Martin, 

of  Cologne.     This  precious  liquid  seemed 

to  embody  simultaneuosly  all  perfumes, 

without  at  the   evaporation  any  single 

one  being  distinguishable. 

In  examining  other  perfumes  of  the 
kind,  the  Eau  de  Cologne  of  the  Nun 
Martin,  to  which  the  Prize  Medal  was 
naturally  adjudged,  regularly  served  as 
a  standard  of  comparison. 


Reports  by  the  Juries  on  the 
Subjects  in  the  Thirty  Classes 
into  which  the  Exhibition  was 
Divided. 

Martin,    Mary   Clementitic,    Nun    at 
Cologne. 
Prussia  No.  425,  p.  1074. 
Prize  Medal.— Eau  de   Cologne   of 
very  superior  quality,  being  that  which 
was  considered  the  most   fragrant  and 
agreeable  in  the  Exhibition.      The  same 
odour  was  found  to  be  persistent  through- 
out the  evaporation  of  a  small  portion, 
none  of  the  essential  oils  becoming  dis- 
tinguishable, which  is  frequently  the  case 
with    the    inferior    descriptions.       Also 
Melisse  Carmelite  Spirit,  or  Holy  Water 
(alcohol). 


The  ingredients  of  this  Eau  de  Cologne  are  composed  of  the  most  delicate,  most 
spirituous,  and  most  aromatic  substances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  beg  leave  to 
declare  to  the  honoured  Public,  that  being  in  possession  of  the  true  arcanum  of  the 
most  genuine  Eau  de  Cologne,  I  have  brought  its  fabrication  to  such  perfection,  that 
not  only  the  testimonials  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  in  the  city  of  Cologne  and 
other  foreign  cities,  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  Professors  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  have  adjudged  to  it  the  first  rank  among  the  very  best  perfumes  of  this  kind, 
but  also  from  its  established  excellence  and  superiority,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  by  a  Royal  Ordinance  accorded  to  me  the  permission  to  affix  the  Royal 
Arms  to  my  article.  That  the  Eau  de  Cologne,  considerably  enhanced  in  value  as  it 
has  been  by  my  exertions,  possesses  from  its  renovating  efficacy  peculiar  advantages, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  General  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
held  in  London  in  the  year  1851,  the  judges  appointed  for  this  purpose  have  accorded 
to  it  the  Prize  Medal.  Its  excellent  qualities  have  earned  for  it  so  high  a  reputation, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  that  it  stands  in  no 
need  of  further  commendation.  When  used  at  the  toilette  of  the  Beau-Monde, 
whether  in  washing  or  after  the  bath,  it  is  extremely  renovating.  When  evaporated 
an  hot  water,  it  not  only  purifies  the  atmosphere  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  but  it 
exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  health._  It  is  distinguished  for  its  etherial 
perfume,  which  it  long  retains,  and  in  evaporation  leaves  no  trace  of  its  peculiar 
ingredients.  It  is  of  great  use  for  external  wounds,  when  the  part  injured  should  be 
covered  over  with  a  quadruple  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and  until  the 
cessation  of  pain  and  the  disappearance  of  the  tumour,  should  frequently  be  washed 
with  it.  For  the  internal  application  of  thisEau  de  Cologne  we  should  use  from  30 
to  60  drops  mixed  in  water,  wine,  or  tea,  or,  in  default  of  these,  with  a  piece  of  sugar. 
Against  colic,  pains  in  the  stomach,  indigestion,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  other 
nervous  disorders,  it  is  found  very  effectual.  As  well  for  salubrity  as  for  pleasure,  it 
holds  the  first  rank  among  every  species  of  perfume.  If  mixed  with  water,  it  may  be 
used  with  like  advantage  every  day  in  washing,  and  will  be  found  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  head  and  the  eyes,  but  to  impart  to  the  skin  a  peculiar  delicacy  and 
freshness.  Weakness  of  sight  and  pain  in  the  eye  are  removed  by  cleaning  the  eyes 
with  this  Eau  de  Cologne  mixed  with  water,  or  applying  to  them  a  piece  of  linen 
moistened  with  this  liquid.  All  the  aforesaid  excellent  qualities  are  possessed  by  the 
finest  kind  of  Cologne  Water  manufactured  by  me,  and  for  the  distinction  of  the 
semblables  manufactures  every  bottle  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  an  engraving  of  the  London  Prize  Medals. 
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Catania,      Sicily. 
Mildest   Climate  in    the    South  of   Europe, 


GRAND    HOTEL,  CATANIA, 


150  Rooms  and  Saloons. 

First-class  Hotel  with  new  large  Dining 
and  Drawing  Rooms.  Music  and  Reading 
Rooms. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.       Gardens. 

American,  English,  French,  and  German 
newspapers. 

Doctor  in  the  Hotel. 

The  Hotel  is  admirably  managed  on  the 
Swiss  system. 

A.   ANGST  &   A.   HASSLER, 

Proprietors. 
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*5 


GLOVES  FOR  LADIES  &  GENTLEMEN. 

CRAVATS,    HOSIERY,   SHIRTS, 

Collars,    Ctiffs,    Braces,    Railway  Rugs. 

TRAVELLING    CAPS,   AND   ALL  ARTICLES   FOR   GENTLEMEN. 

Fixed  Prices. 
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DRESDEN. 


JOSEPH  BRAZZOVA, 

PHOTOGRAPH  PUBLISHER; 

DRESDEN 

No.  1  SCHLOSS  STRASSE,  1st  &    2nd  FLOOR. 


Best  Assortment  of 

PHOTOGRAPHS    UPON    THE    CONTINENT. 


Oil  Paintings. 

Porcelain,  Paintings  on. 

Chromo-Photographs. 

Views. 

Drawing-Paper. 

"Works  from  Galleries. 

Stereoscopes. 

Albums. 

Stereoscopic  Apparatus. 

Views  of  Dresden. 
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DRESDEN. 


JOH.  GARTEN,  Jun. 

JEWELLER,    AND     MANUFACTURER 

OF 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  WARE. 

FERDINANDSPLATZ, 
DRESDEN. 


ORDERS     PBOMPTL-y      EXECUTED. 


French  and  English  Spoken. 
DRESDEN. 


EMIL   RICHTER, 

4  NEW  MARKET,  DRESDEN. 

(formerly  reichel's  magazine.) 

ART  UTENSILS   OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Speciality  in  Engravings.  Photographs  copied  from  the  Gallery. 


A  great  variety  of  the  best  English,  Fre?ich,  and  German  Paints. 
Also  Paper  for  Drawing  and  Painting. 

ORIGINAL  PAINTINGS  AND  WATER  COLOURS 

BY  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  MASTERS. 

VIEWS    OF  DRESDEH    AND    SAXON  SWITZERLAND, 
b 
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DRESDEN. 


- 


GRAND  UNION  HOTEL. 


This  handsome  first-class  Hotel,  winch  has  been  recently 

built  and  decorated  in  the  newest  style,  was  opened 

'  on  the  1st  of  April. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Bismarckplatz,  in  the  English  and 
American  quarter,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city  of  Dresden, 
Central  Railway  Station  of  the  Lipsic,  Dresden,  close  to  the 
Munich,  and  Vienna  line. 

The  Grand  Union  Hotel  contains  a  large  number  of  apart- 
ments for  families  ; 

And  130  Bedrooms,  nicely  furnished; 
Bathroom  on  each  floor  ; 

Large  Dining  and  Breakfast  Saloons  ; 

Billiard,  Drawing,  and  Reading  Rooms  ; 
A  Large  Garden. 

This  Establishment  Combines  Comfort  and  Elegance 
with  Moderate  Prices. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Proprietor  to  make  the  stay 
t)f  his  guests  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

M.  Beraeh-Sehladitz,  Proprietor 
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DRESDEN. 


WILHELM  ALBERT, 
HAT  MANUFACTURER, 

29   SCHLOSS  STRASSE. 


LARGE  STOCK   OF 


M&LISH  and  all  kinds  of  HATS, 


INCLUDING 


C  HRI  STY'S 


SHOES    AND    SLIPPERS 


IN    FELT. 

62 
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DRESDEN. 


ERNST   ARNOLD, 

EEPOSITOET  OE  WORKS  OE  ART, 
DRESDEN 

Schloss  Strasse,  corner  of  Sftorer  Gasse, 


SPECIALTY     IN 

CLASSICAL     ENGRAVING  S, 

PROOFS,    AND    PRINTS. 

Greatest  Collection    on    the    Continent. 


FIRST-CLASS    PAINTINGS    ON    CHINA,, 

LARGE    SIZE, 

COPIED     DIRECTLY    FROM    THE    ORIGINALS 
IN   DRESDEN    GALLERY. 


COLOURED     PHOTOGRAPHS. 


COMPLETE    STOCK    OF     PHOTOGRAPHS    OF 
THE    DRESDEN    GALLERY. 


n-A-nNrFSTA-asra-L's     lithographs. 

i  80  Pictures  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  in  3  Vols. 


COPIES    OF    BEST    PICTURES   IE   DEESDEN    GALLEEY 
PAINTED  H  OIL  AND  PASTIL. 
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FIRST-CLASS    LINE    ENGRAVINGS    PUBLISHED    BY 

ERNST  ARNOLD,  DRESDEN. 


SUBJECT 

ENGRAVER 

Madonna  with  Sal 

nls   .     Lutz. 

Magdalen 

.     Zimmermann. 

The  Saviour 

.     Planer. 

Holy  Night  . 

.     Lefevre. 

Mada-  with  Sebastian  .     Lefevre. 

Mada.  with  Franc 

is      .     Lutz. 

Magdalen     . 

.     Knolle. 

Mater  dolorosa     . 

.     Mandel. 

St  Cecilia    . 

.     Knolle. 

Charles  I.     . 

.     Mandel. 

Madonna  and  Child    .     Garavaglia. 

Madonna     . 

.     Steinla. 

Mr.  Morett  . 

.     Sichling. 

Flight  into  Egypt 

.     Kriiger. 

Acis  and  Galatea 

.     Kriiger. 

Madonna     . 

.     Knolle. 

Madonna     . 

.     Semmler, 

St.  Antonio  . 

.     Caspar. 

Holy  Family 

.     Steinla. 

Sixtina 

.     Steinla. 

The  Angels  . 

Steinla. 

St.  Paul  in  Aihen 

s        .     Thater. 

St.  Cecilia    . 

.     Lefevre. 

Ecce  homo  . 

.     Mandel. 

Mary  of  Egypt 

.     Planer. 

Madonna 

.     Hoffmann. 

Deer-stalking 

.     Kriiger. 

Cemetery 

.     Primaveri. 

Monastery    . 

.     Kriiger. 

Mater  dolorosa 

.     Miilller. 

Holy  Family 

.     Biichel. 

Tribute  Money 

.     Knolle. 

Sleeping  Venus 

.     Siedentopf. 

Margaret  of  Spai 

a       .     Meyer. 

Family  Concina 

.     Levy. 

of  if 

Bearing  the  Cross 

.     Glaser. 

re  j)ictae  ©alii 

>rg  irt  grasirwi, 

Engn 

ivings,  with  English  t 

ixt,  20  thalers. 
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DRESDEN. 


GEORGE  W.  MULLER, 

Anglo-  A/vier^can  Tailor, 


i  VICTORIA    STRASSE  i, 


DRESDEN. 


BEST      OF      ENGLISH      GOODS. 
Best  of  Black  Dress  Suits  made  to  Order. 

Suits   made  in  the  American   and  English  Style,  at 
Reasonable  Hates. 


Mr.    Muller    speaks     English    fluently,    and    the    Editor 
can  recommend  him. 
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DRESDEN. 

L.  L.  STURM, 

No.     2     PRAGER     STRASSE. 


GROUND    FLOOR. 


MESSRS.  STURM  take  pleasure  in  recommending  their 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  to  their  kind  patrons.  Strangers 
visiting  Dresden  will  be  welcomed  at  our  Studio,  and  will  find 
there  everything  of  the  best  variety,  at  reasonable  rates. 

We  make  every  style  of  Picture,  and  Portrait-copies  from 
Dresden  and  other  Galleries  are  faithfully  executed  on 
Porcelain  and  in  Oil,  as  they  may  be  desired. 

During  about  ten  years  we  have  had  the  honour  of  Painting 
about  Seven  Hundred  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Persons 
(mostly  American),  among  whom  were 

President  Grant 

King  of  Saxony 

Queen  of  Saxony 

Gen.  M'Clellan  and  Family 

Gen.  Anderson 

Prince  of  Wales 

Com.  Word  en 

Marshal  Olivier 

Princess  Altenburg,  &c.  &c. 


Life-sized  Portraits  on  Porcelain,  if  desired.    They  are 

equally  as  fine  as  Oil  Paintings, 

and  much  softer. 
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IDIRJESIDIEIN". 


Hotel  de  Saxe. 


Proprietors— MAX  &  CHARLES  DORN. 


First-class  Establishment  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  near  the  Theatre,  Picture  Gallery,  Belve- 
dere, etc. 

Table  d'Hote  at  One  and  half-past  Four  P.M.  in 
the  splendid  Dining  Hall,  where,  during  the  Winter 
Season,  the  most  fashionable  Concerts  are  given. 

Carriages  belonging  to  the  house.  Reading  Room, 
with  American,  English,  French,  German,  and  Polish 
Papers.     Smoking  Room. 


ADVANTAGEOUS   ARRANGEMENTS  ARE  MADE   FOR   THE   WINTER. 
DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

IDZR/IESIDEIISr. 

This  first-rate  Establishment,  situated  near  the  great 
public  promenade,  combines  comfort  with  elegance,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
Garden. 

Two  superior  Tables  d'Hote  daily.  Private  dinners  at 
any  hour. 

During  the  Winter,  Board  and  Lodging  at  very  moderate 
prices. 

CARL  WEISS,  Proprietor. 
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DRESDEN. 


WEBER'S    HOTEL, 

THURMHAUS, 

DRESDEN. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the 

Z winger,     the   jMuseum,  .  Hof-Theater,    Bruhl 

Terrace,  and  all  points  of  interest. 


The  Proprietor  politely  requests  a  continuance  of  the  patronage 
of  the  travelling  public. 

DRESDEN. 


HOTEL    DE    ROME, 

IN    DRESDEN. 
Rome  Hotel.        |    Hotel  Stadt  Rom. 


PROPRIETOR:    MAX   BUGHER 


This   Hotel   is   fitted  up   with   modern    improvements   and 
comforts. 

Moderate  charges,  and  the  price  of  every  Room  and  Meals 
are  printed  on  a  card,  which  is  given  to  Guests. 
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D  TJ  B  L  I  IT. 


THE 


SHELBOURNE  HOTEL. 


PEOPEIETOES  : 

MESSRS.  JURY,  COTTON,  &  GOODMAff. 

This  Hotel  is  situated  in  Stephen's  Green,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most  aristo- 
cratic part  of  the  city.  Its  position  is  most  central  as 
respects  the  railways  ;  and  for  invalids  it  possesses 
peculiar  attractions,  having  not  only  magnificent  plea- 
sure grounds  in  front,  but  also  a  southern  aspect,  so 
that  the  air  is  both  salubrious  and  invigorating. 

Its  internal  arrangements  are  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence,  no  expense  having  been  spared  to 
render  them  perfect  and  complete  ;  and  the  TARIFF 
has  been  fixed  at  exceedingly  moderate  rates,  when 
compared  with  similar  establishments  elsewhere.  The 
Hotel  is  under  the  immediate  personal  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  Proprietors,  Mr.  GOODMAN, 
so  long  and  favourably  known  to  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  it  will  also  re- 
ceive the  constant  attention  of  the  other  two  Pro- 
prietors, whose  long  experience  in  Hotel  Management 
is  a  guarantee  that  everything  that  can  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors 
will  be  employed. 

Mr.  Jury  is  also  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  COLLEGE 
Green,  and  of  the  Imperial,  Belfast ;  and  Mr. 
COTTON  is  the  Proprietor  of  the  IMPERIAL  HOTEL> 
Cork.      . 
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zezdizcstibttirgkh:. 


THE    ROYAL    HOTEL 

(MACGREGORS,    LATE  GIBBS) 
PRINCES    STREET,    EDINBURGH, 

Opposite  the  Scott  Monument,  and  commanding  the   best  views  of  the  Gardens 
Castle,  Arthur's  Seat,  &c.  &c.     Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Railway  Station. 


A    NIGHT    PORTER    IN    ATTENDANCE. 

EDINBURGH. 

PHILP'8  COGKBURN   HOTEL, 

Adjoining  the  Waverley  Bridge  Station, 

EDINBURGH. 

ONE    OF    THE    BEST    HOTELS    IN    EDINBURGH. 
MODERATE     CHARGES. 


0  0  3yC3VC-A.ITnDS       -A.       FI3STE       VIEW. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


P.  W.  MARTINI, 


All  kinds  of  Hats  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices. 


GRAND    DEPOT:- 

26     LIEBFRAUENBERG    26. 
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5   Via  dS  Torjiabuoniy       FLORENCE.       5    Via  dd   Tomabuoni. 
ESTABLISHED    1840. 

MESSRS.  MAQUAY,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

7   Via  Borra  LEG-HORN.  7    Via  Borra 

MESSRS.  MAQUAY,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

20  Piazza  di  Spagna,  ROME.  20  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

MESSRS.  MAQUAY,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

BRANCHES    AT    BATHS    OF    LUCCA,"  SIENA,    AND    PISA. 

Direct  Correspondents  and  Agents  of  the  principal 
American  and  European  Bankers. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT.       NOTES  AND  DRAFTS  CASHED 
Gold  Bought  and  Sold.    Reading  Rooms. 


■Goods  Stored    and   Forwarded  for    Clients,  Orders  and  Con- 
signments,  Post  Office  Department,  etc.  etc. 

FRAN  KFORT-ON-TH  E-MAI N. 


LADIES'     DRESSMAKER. 


J.  M.    POPP, 

3       ESCHEITHEIMEBSTBASSE, 

ONE    DOOR   FROM   THE   ZEIL,    FIRST    FLOOR, 

Grateful  for  the  patronage  accorded  him  by  English 
and  American  Ladies,  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
new  styles  in  Robes,  Mantillas,  &c,  and  to  his  Paris 
and  Brussels  Corsets.  His  Confections  are  of  the  best 
materials,  and  in  the  newest  and  best  styles,  and  the 
prices  are  strictly  reasonable. 
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GENEVA.. 


HOTEL  DES  BERGUES 


Proprietor— ¥.  WAGHTEB,. 

In  a  matchless  position,   and  of  European 
reputation. 

THIS  LARGE  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL 

WAS  ENTIRELY 

RE-ARRANGED  &  FRESHLY   DECORATED  IN  1870, 

WITH  THE  ADDITION  OP  A 

:sr:E]"w      superb 

SALON   DE  CONVERSATION. 


Unrivalled  for  its  fine   Cellar  of  Wines,  its  Dinners, 
and  Prompt  Attendance. 


Pension  for    the    Winter   Months   at    very 
moderate  prices. 
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HOTEL  DE  L'ECU. 


Proprietor  — HAAKE  FRERES. 


This  unrivalled  and  admirably  conducted  Hotel 
has  long  enjoyed  an  extensive  and  high  reputation 
among  travellers. 

Situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  and  facing 
the  lake,  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
environs. 

Its  accommodation  is  of  so  superior  a  character, 
that  Tourists  will  find  it  a  highly  desirable  place  of 
residence  or  of  temporary  sojourn. 


Table  d'Hote  at  One  o'clock  .     .     .     4  fr. 
„  „  Five  o'clock  .     .     .     4  fr. 


Arrangements  made  with  Families  during  the  Winter 
Months  at  very  reasonable  charges. 


NEW  READING  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 
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GKEZbTZErWA.. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  METROPOLE. 

DIRECTED    BY    MR.    BAUR. 


This  large  and  excellent  Establishment,  situated  in  the  most  favour- 
able quarter  of  the  town,  facing  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc,  with  the 
English  Garden  in  front,  which  is  well  provided  with  flowers  and  shrubs 
and  shady  seats,  and  goes  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

From  the  rooms  in  front  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  lake,  and 
from  those  at  the  back  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  seen 
in  the  distance ;  and  from  an  Observatory  at  the  top  of  the  house,  of 
very  easy  access,  both  can  be  seen,  and  a  very  extended  view  of  the 
•surrounding  country. 

It  contains  200  most  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms  in 
every  variety,  and  the  Proprietor  himself  superintends  all  the  arrange- 
ments. 

A  Reading  Room,  with  all  English,  American,  French,  and  German 
Newspapers,  and  a  spacious  Coffee  and  Smoking  Room  are  in  the 
Hotel ;  in  short,  every  comfort  Visitors  can  expect  in  a  first-class  Hotel 
is  at  their  disposition. 

The  House,  by  its  good  ventilation,  is  exceedingly  cool  in  summer  ; 
and  in  winter  is  heated  by  large  stones.  Charges  are  very  moderate 
and  Pension  during  the  winter.  Table  d'Hdte  three  times  a  day. 
Omnibuses  from  the  Hotel  three  times  a  day. 

Private  Carriages  and  Cabs  always  ready. 
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HAYBE. 


(gnuut  Uriel  ite  Ijtormmtdte, 

MR.   DESCLOS,   PR0PR8ET0R, 

106  HUE  DE  PARIS,  AND  71  RUE  DE  L'HQPITAl. 


This  well-known  first-class  Hotel  has  just  been  enlarged  and  newly- 
decorated.     Situated  in  the  most  central  points  of  the  town,  near  the 
Exchange,    Theatre,    Telegraph   Office,     Post,    and   Town   Hall,    in 
proximity  with  the  Steamboats  for  Caen,  Trouville,  Honfleur,  South- 
ampton, and  the  Dock  of  the  General   Transatlantic  Company,  this 
Hotel  offers  every  advantage  and  comfort  to  Travellers  and  Tourists. 
First-class  Restaurant  and  Table  d'Hote. 
Apartments  for  Families.     Music  and  Conversation  Saloon. 
Private  Rooms  for  Dinners. 
ENGLISH,    GERMAN,    AND    FRENCH    SPOKEN. 

HEIDELBERG-. 


HOTEL    SCHRIEDER, 

AT    THE    ISSUE    OF    THE    RAILWAY    STATION 
(NO    CAB    OIL    OMNIBUS   WANTED). 

FIRST  -  CLASS      HOTEL. 
6  SALOONS.      120   BEDROOMS. 


PATRONISED   BY   THE  ENGLISH  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


Largest  Hotel  in  Town,  splendid  view,  Garden  around 

the  Hotel  ;  modern  comfort. 

Tariff  of  Charges   in   all   Departments. 

A  DREXEL,  Proprietor. 
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nsriTSBi^TJCK:. 


HOTEL  D'AUTRICHE. 

Kept    by   J.    BAER. 


This  first-class  Hotel,  the  best  situated  in  the  town,  enjoys 

a  high  reputation  for  being  honoured  with  the  patronage 

of  travellers  of  distinction  of  all  nations. 


THE    GREATEST    CARE    IS    GIVEN    TO     THE    ATTENDANCE. 


Large  and  Small  well  furnished  Apartments  for 
Families  and  Single  Gentlemen. 


English  Spoken.       English  Chapel  in  the  Hotel. 
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Grand  Hotel  Victoria. 

UOIS.  E.   EHUCTI,    PROPEIETOR. 


This  new  and  beautiful  House,  elegantly  situated  in  its  own  grounds, 
with  fine  views  of  mountain  scenery  on  all  sides,  containing  240  Rooms, 
together  with  Reception,  Reading,  and  Billiard  Rooms,  Music 
Saloons,  &c. 

American  and  English  Journals. 

OMNIBUS    AT     ALL    TRAINS. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Hotels  in  Europe,  fitted  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  comforts. 

HOTEL  DE   L'OBERLAND, 

ALSO  KEPT  BY  MR.  RUCHTI. 
This  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Jungfrau,  is  superintended  by  the  Proprietor  himself,  who  spares  no 
pains  to  justify  the  old  reputation  of  the  Hotel  for  comfort  and  clean- 
liness. Fine  Dining  Room,  'Cafe  Restaurant,'  Billiard  Table,  &c.  All 
the  attendants  speak  English.  Moderate  charges.  The  'Cafe  is 
much  frequented. 
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INTERLAKEN. 


Grand  Hotel  Ritschard. 


NOTICE    TO    AMERICANS. 

r  I  AHIS  magnificent  Hotel,  constructed  at  an  immense 
outlay,  is  now  completed,  and  fitted  up  with  every 
modern  improvement  and  comfort,  and  is  now  open  for 
the  reception  of  Visitors.  The  beds  are  large,  such  as 
are  so  much  sought  after  by  Americans.  The  Proprietor 
spares  no  pains  to  ensure  every  possible  comfort.  The 
Dining-room,  for  350  persons,  is  the  largest  in  Interlaken. 


Bath    and    Billiard    Rooms. 


This  Hotel  commands  a. fine  vie?u  of  the  celebrated  Junqfrau^ 
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INTERLAKEN. 


- 


ARTICLES     OIE1     ART. 


BEST    SWISS    CARVING. 


PAINTINGS  ON  WOOD  AND  CHINA. 


SESTI  &  BRUGGER: 

INTERLAKEN. 


GREAT    COLLECTION 

OF 

CUT  STONES,  CRYSTALS, 
AMETHYSTS, 


Our  Firm  is  the  oldest  established  in  Interlaken. 


EXPORTATION    TO    ALL    PARTS 
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KILLARNEY. 


By  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  Special  Permission. 

THE   EOTAL    VICTORIA    HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  ;  by  H.R.H. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Ireland ;  and  by 

the  Royal  Families  of  Prance,  Belgium,  &c. ;  and  the 

best  American  Families. 


THE  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  within  ten  minutes'  drive  of  the  Railway 
Station,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  far-famed  Gap  of  Dunloe. 
It  is  lighted  with  Gas  made  on  the  premises,  and  is  the  Largest 
Hotel  in  the  district.  A  magnificent  Coffee  Room,  a  public 
Drawing  Room  for  Ladies  and  Families,  Billiard  and  Smoking 
Rooms,  and  several  suites  of  Private  Apartments  facing  the 
Lake,  have  been  recently  added. 


TABLE  d'HOTE  DURING  THE  SEASON. 


HOT    AND    COLD    BATHS. 


CARS,  CARRIAGES,  BOATS,  PONIES,  AND  GUIDES, 
AT      FIXED      nS^EOIDEPl-A.TE      CHARGES. 


Drivers,  Boatmen,  and  Giddes  are  paid  by  the  Proprietor, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  solicit  Gratuities. 


THE    HOTEL    OMNIBUS    AND   PORTERS    ATTEND  THE     TRAINS. 


There  is  a  Postal  Telegraph  Office  in  the  House. 


It  is  necessary  to  inform  Tourists  that  the  Railway  Company, 
Proprietors  of  the  Railway  Hotel  in  the  town,  send  upon  the 
platform,  as  Toiiters  for  their  Hotel,  the  Porters,  Car  Drivers, 
Boatmen,  and  Guides  in  their  employment,  and  exclude  the 
servants  of  the  Hotels  on  the  Lake,  who  will,  however,  be  found 
in  waiting  at  the  Station  door. 

JOHN  O'LEARY,  Proprietor. 
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KILLARNEY  (Ireland) 

Hfflaraeg  Jlmtoajr  pd 


P.   CURRY. 

(LATE   TRAVELLERS'    CLUB,    LONDON, 
AND     KILDARE     STREET     CLUB,     DUBLIN.) 


The    Continental    Languages    spoken    by    the    Manager. 


This  well-known  Establishment,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  possesses  everything  requisite  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Tourists.  It  stands  in  a 
most  central  position  for  visiting  the  best  Sceneiy  *  contains 
One  Hundred  Bed-rooms,  a  magnificent  Coffee-room,  a 
Drawing-room  for  Ladies  and  Families,  and  several  elegant 
and  handsomely  furnished  Sitting-rooms,  Billiard  and 
Smoking-rooms,  Baths,  &c.  &c,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  and  well-kept  Flower-garden. 

The  Charges  will  be  found  moderate. 

The  Boating  and  Carriage  accommodation  is  specially 
attended  to  by  the  Manager,  who  personally  arranges  the 
formation  of  Boating  Parties  &c.  with  a  view  to  economy. 

The  Porters  of  the  Hotel  await  the  arrival  of  each  Train, 
for  the  removal  of  luggage  &c. 

Table  d'Hote  at  Half-past  Six  o'clock. 

All  Attendance  charged. 

A  room  is  established  for  the  convenience  of  Commercial 
Gentlemen. 

Parties  taken  as  Boarders  at  Three  Guineas  per  week 
from  1st  November  to  the  1st  of  June. 
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LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL  RICHEMONT. 


Proprietor— FRITZ   RITTER. 


This  Hotel  is  of  the  first  order,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  recommendation.  It  is  in  a  situation  of  surpassing 
beauty,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  promenades.  It  offers 
to  travellers  a  highly  desirable  place  of  residence,  or  of 
temporary  sojourn. 

LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL  GIBBON. 


This  first-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  town  is  in  every  respect  very  highly 
recommended.  Splendid  view  over  the  Lake 
in  all  its  extent.  Large  Terrace  and  Garden 
attached  to  the  Hotel.  Pension  during  the 
Winter. 
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LEIPSIC. 


HOTEL    DE    RUSSIE, 

LEIPZIG. 

G.   M.    CRAMER. 


Situated  in  the  best   part  of   the  City,  near  the 
Places  of  Interest. 


TERMS     MODERATE. 


Persons  coming  during  the  Fairs  should  engage  Rooms  in 
advance. 


LONDON. 


E.    A.    HARRISON, 

jperaftiic  9fcti£t  anb  €ngratoer, 

St.  James's  Heraldic  and  Genealogical  Office 

(Late  J.  Camden  Hotten), 

151b   piccadil  ly,   w. 

{From  74  and  75). 


Genealogies  compiled  from  authentic  Public  and    Private  Records. 

Armorial  Designs  executed  in  Stained  Glass. 

Novelties  in   Stained  Wood   (by  a  new  process),  Panels,  Stationery  Cabin 

Blotting  Cases,  &e.,  with.  Armorial  Bearings  and  Monograms. 

Dies  for  Stamping  Paper  ci7id  Envelopes.     Seals  Engraved  in  a  superior 

and  artistic  style. 

BOOK     PLATES    WITH     FAMILY    ARMS. 

Arms  Found  and  Painted  on  Vellum,  Banner  Screens,  &c. 

PRICE    LIST    POST-FREE. 
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LONDON. 


FAMILY    BOARDING-HOUSE 

OR 

PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


A  very  pleasant  and  well  conducted  House,  highly  re- 
commended by  numerous  American  families. 

Terms  : — From  April  to  August,  One  Guinea  for  two  in 
one  room;  12s.  6d.  for  a  single  person.     No  extras. 

Reduced  terms  after  July. 

Address  : — Proprietor,  56  Torrington  Square,  W.C., 
London. 

ANTIQUITIES. 


PRIVATE     COLLECTION     OF     VALUABLE 

ANTIQUITIES,    CURIOSITIES,    &    PICTURES 
FOR    SALE. 


Fine  Wood-Carvings,  Italian  Cabinet  of  16th  Century, 
of  great  beauty  ;  Moorish  Vases,  800  years  old  ;  Majolica. 
Marbles,  and  Wax,  of  15th  Century,  &c. 

Address  : — Proprietor,  56  Torrington  Square,  W.C., 
London. 
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L  O  InT  D  O  ItsT. 


THE 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

OF 

ENGLAND 

ISSUE  TICKETS  between  LIVERPOOL,  BIRKENHEAD,  HOLYHEAD  &c. 
(via  CHESTER)  to  LONDON  and  the  SOUTH  and  WEST  of  ENGLAND, 
by  THREE  ROUTES,  viz.  :— 

1.— THE   ROYAL    (OXFORD)    ROUTE 

Through  Chester  and  the  Valley  of  the  Dee,  the  Vale  of  Llangollen, 
Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  Leamington  (for  Kenilworth  and 
Stratford-on-Avon),  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Reading,  and  Slough  (for 
Windsor).  This  route  is  taken  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  travelling 
between  Windsor  and  Balmoral.  Passengers  holding  Through  Tickets 
may  break  their  journey  at  Warwick  or  Leamington  (to  visit  Stratford- 
on-Avon  or  Kenilworth),  and  at  Oxford  (to  visit  the  Colleges  &c.) 

2.-THE   WORCESTER   ROUTE 

rom  Chester  to  Shrewsbury,  and  thence  through  the  Severn  Valley, 
Worcester,  Evesham,  Honeybourne  (for  Stratford-on-Avon),  Oxford, 
Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

3.— TEE    HEREFORD    AND    GLOUCESTER    ROUTE 

From  Chester  to  Shrewsbury,  through  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Ross,  the 
Valley  of  the  Wye,  Gloucester  (for  Cheltenham),  the  Stroud  Valley, 
Reading,  and  Slough  (for  Windsor). 

At  Gloucester  the  line  running  through  the  whole  of  South  Wales, 
and  forming  the  direct  route  between  London  and  the  South  of  Ireland, 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney  &c. ,  branches  out  of  the  main  line. 

Saloon  and  Family  Carriages  (reserved)  may  be  obtained,  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  for  parties  of  not  less  than  eight  persons. 
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Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Great  Western  Office,  James  Street, 
Liverpool,  or  on  board  the  Railway  Boats  plying  between  the  Liverpool 
landing  stage  and  Birkenhead. 

N.B. — Passengers  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  Great  Western  Tickets. 

During  the  summer  months,  Tourist  Tickets  (available  for  one 
month)  are  issued,  enabling  the  holders  to  break  their  journey  at  all 
places  of  interest,  at  a  small  increase  on  the  ordinary  fares.  Also, 
tickets  for  'Circular  Tours,'  by  rail  and  coach,  through  the  picturesque 
parts  of  Wales  (North  and  South). 

Programmes  of  the  arrangements  are  published  monthly,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  any  Station,  or  from  the  undersigned. 

The  Great  Western  Route  affords  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
communication  between  London  and  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall, and  the  West  and  South-west  of  England,  North  and  South 
Wales,  and  the  whole  of  the  Midland  Counties. 

To  the  Tourist  and  the  Antiquarian  the  Great  Western  Railway 
possesses  features  of  interest  unequalled  by  any  other  Railway  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  affords  convenient  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
only  railway  access  to  places  sought  after  from  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  them,  such  as  Chester,  Shrewsbury  (with  Uriconium, 
the  ancient  Roman  City  and  Battle-field,  within  an  easy  ride),  Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Kenilworth,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford, 
Woodstock,  Windsor,  and  many  other  places  of  note,  all  reached  by 
the  Great  Western  Route ;  while  the  scenery  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c,  through  which  the  Railway  passes,  is 
unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain. 

Time-books,  Maps,  &c,  are  supplied  to  the  Steamboats  running 
between  England  and  America,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  free  of 
charge  to  any  part  of  America,  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same  to 
the  undersigned,  of  whom  full  particulars  as  to  trains,  fares,  and  other 
rrangements  may  be  obtained. 


J.    GRIERSON, 

Gcjieral  Manager. 
Paddington  Terminus, 
London. 
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LONDON. 


SMALLPAGE  &  SON, 

T  .A.  I  L  O  IR,  S, 

MADDOX  STREET,   BOND  STREET, 

LONDON,  IV. 


WEST-END   PASSENGER  AGENTS 

FOR 

THE    CUNARD 

AND 

WHITE    STAR    LINES. 


LUGGAGE  WAREHOUSED  AND  FORWARDED 

&c.   &c. 
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LONDON. 


TO        AMEBICA1T       LADIES       &C        a-ZEZCsTTXjEIMIIElNr. 


WHOLESALE    (Established  60  Years.)    AND  BETAIL. 

SWAN    &    EDGAR, 

39  to  53  REGENT  STREET,  9  to  11  PICCADILLY,  LONDON 

Offer  for  inspection  their  Select  and  Varied  Stock  unsurpassed  by  any 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  Goods  marked  at  the  lowest  Cash  Prices. 

Noted  for  Bonnet's  Black  Silks,  Irish  Poplins,  Waterproof  Mantles, 

Balbriggan  Hosiery,  Scotch  Plaids,  Russian  Sables, 

Indian  Shawls  Imported  Direct. 

Departments — Silks,  Shawls,  Furs,  Lace,  Outfitting,   Costumes,  Mantles,  Dress 

Materials,  Gloves,  Millinery,  Drapery,  Hosiery,  Haberdashery,  Ribbons,  Mourning. 

Dresses,  Costumes,  and  Mantles  made  to  order  on  the  Premises  at  the 

shortest  notice.     Patterns  free. 

LONDON. 


STANFORD'S  FOREIGN  OFFICE  PASSPORT  AGENCY, 

6  and  7  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Passports  mounted  on  Muslin  or  Silk,  in  Roan,  Morocco,  or  Russia  Case,  with  the 
name  of  the  Owner  lettered  on  the  outside,  thus  preventing  injury  or  loss,  as  well  as 
lessening  the  delay  in  examination  abroad. 

For  further  particulars,  including  the  Cost  of  Visas,  &c,  &c,  see  Stanford's 
Passport  Circular,  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post  on  receipt  of  One  Stamp. 

STANFORD'S    TOURIST'S    CATALOGUE, 

Containing  Title,  Price,  &c,  of  the  best  Guide  Books,  Maps,  Conversation  Books, 
Dictionaries,  &c,  &c,  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and 
America,  and  kept  in  stock  by  Edward  Stanford,  Gratis  on  application,  or  free 
per  post  for  One  Stamp. 

London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  and  7  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Survey  Maps, 
and  Admiralty  Charts. 

LO^TDOU. 
TO     AMERICANS    VISITING     EUROPE. 


WILLIAM    JAMES    ADAMS, 

Publisher  of  Bradshaw's  Railway  &  Steam  Navigation  Guides 

for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

London  :  59  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 

Visas  obtained  to  United  States  Passports  ;  Passpo  Cases,  Travelling  Maps, 
Travelling  Bags,  Courier  Bags,  Portmanteaus,  Cash  Belts,  Knapsacks,  Railway 
Rugs,  Waterproof  and  Dustproof  Coats,  Travellers'  Writing  Cases  Inkstands,  Door 
Fasteners,  Luggage  Labels,  and  Travelling  Soap. 

The  latest  Editions  of  Murray's,  Black's,  American  Guide  to  Europe,  and 

Bradshaw's  British   and  Foreign   Handbooks,  French,  German,  Italian, 

and  Spanish  Dictionaries  and  Phrase  Books,  every  description  of  Stationery 

for  Travellers,  Polyglot  Washing  Books,  and  every  requisite  for  Travellers. 

EXPERIENCED    COURIERS    ENGAGED. 
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American  Clothes  at  English  Prices. 


HERBERT  J.  WALKER, 
AMERICAN  TAILOR 

{FROM    166    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK), 

277  &  279   REGENT  STREET 

(NEAR   THE   LANGHAM    HOTEL), 

LONDON. 


H.  J.  Walker,  for  several  years  in  Business  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  induced  to  open  the 
above  premises  in  consequence  of  the  frequently  expressed 
opinion  that  American  Gentlemen  visiting  Europe  are  unable 
to  obtain  Garments  the  style  of  which  shall  be  adapted  for 
wear  in  America  without  having  the  appearance  of  being 
made  abroad;  and  also  for  the  supply  of  High-class  Goods, 
both  as  regards  material  and  style. 

H.  J.  W.  respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of  American 
Gentlemen  and  others,  assuring  them  that  his  best  attention 
will  at  all  times  be  given  to  the  carrying  out  of  their 
instructions. 

Gentlemen  once  measured  can  at  any  time  have 
Garments  forwarded  to  them  thereby  saving  a  very  large 
percentage. 
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LONDON. 


THE  HOLBORN  RESTAURANT, 

HIGH     HOLBORN 

(LINCOLN'S    INN    ENTRANCE    IN    LITTLE    QUEEN    STREET), 

One  of  the  best  in  London. 


An  excellent  Table  d'Hote  is  served  at  Six  for  $s.  6d. 
An  Orchestra  executes  a  well-selected  programme  during 
the  Table  d'Hote  and  Evening.  The  building  is  brilliantly 
lighted  and  well  ventilated. 

LON  DON. 


W.    S.    BIFFEN, 

TAILOB 

AND 

MILITARY    OUTFITTER, 
3    EAGLE    PLACE 

(Six  Doors  West  from  Piccadilly  Circus). 


The  best  goods  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  A  merican  trade. 
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LONDON. 

Quadrant  House,  Regent  Street 

(opposite  st.  james's  hall). 

The  richest  Specialities  and  Novelties  in 

SILKS, 

MOIRE    ANTIQUES, 

SATINS, 

VELVETS,    VELOURS, 

CACHEMERES, 

In  every  shade  and  colour  ;  and  the 

Newest  and  Richest 

SHAWLS 

Of  every  description ;  also  the 

LATEST    PARISIAN 

COSTUMES, 

DRESSES,    MANTLES, 

JACKETS, 

And  the  Finest  Specimens  of 
POLONAISES 

Of  the  Richest  and  Best  Qualities, 
and  the  latest  Improved  Shapes,  just 
arrived  from  Paris. 


Ladies  will  be  highly  gratified  by 
inspecting  A.  AHLBORN'S  NEW 
SHOW  ROOMS,  wherein  they  can 
see  articles  which  have  not  been  here 
mentioned. 


AUGUSTUS    AHLBORN, 

QUADRANT   HOUSE,    74    REGENT  STREET,    AND 
7    &   8   AIR  STREET,    LONDON 

Ladies  residing  in  the  Country  can  ensure  their  orders  being  correctly  and 

promptly  attended  to. 

PATTERNS     SENT     FREE. 

At  his  Establishment  can  be  seen  a  charming  assortment  of Robes  for  Brides  and 

Bridesmaids,  -which,  when  selected,  can  be  made  up  i?i  a  feiu  hours. 

The  Editor  of  this  Work  can  assure  the  Ladies  that  they  can  purchase  Dresses  in 
the  best  Parisian  Style  at  Cheaper  Prices  than  in  Paris. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

'  During  the  last  few  days  Regent  Street  has  received  an  additional  attraction  in 
the  handsome  premises  just  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Ahlborn,  who  exhibits  the  most  taste- 
ful costumes  that  can  be  imagined.' — Morning  Post,  November  20,  1872. 

'  To  a  foreigner  we  must  award  the  palm  for  having  introduced  the  happiest  device 
for  assisting  beauty  in  its  choice  of  an  appropriate  costume.  Mr.  Augustus  Ahlborn, 
of  Quadrant  House,  Regent  Street,  has  had  designed  four  most  artistically-modelled 
wax  figures,  respectively  representing  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Maria  Beatrice,  all  in  their  Court  Dresses,  fashioned 
from  the  most  eminent  authorities,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  well-known 
archaeologist  and  antiquarian.  Looking  at  these  exquisite  models,  a  lady  can  decide 
in  an  instant  which  costume  is  most  suitable  to  herself.  '—Court  Journal. 
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ZDOZEHDOIN". 

LANGHAM      HOTEL, 

PORTLAND    PLACE,    LONDON,    W. 

Manager,  HENRY  GASCOIGNE. 

.BATHS    AND   SMOKING   ROOM,    WITH  EVERY   MODERN  LUXURY. 

Carriages   and   Horses,   Elegant   Equipages, 

always  ready. 
The  Largest,  most  Commodious,  and  most  Healthily  situated  Hotel 
in  the  Metropolis,  with  the  Finest  Reception  and  Refreshment  Rooms, 
splendidly  furnished. 

Adjacent  to  the  Park,  Opera,  Clubs,  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Law 
Courts  ;  the  Foreign  Embassies,  and  all  Theatres  in  the  most  fashion- 
able quarter  of  London. 

N.B.—A  Postal  Telegraph  Office  and  Pillar  Letter  Box  within  the  Hotel. 

loitdo  nsr. 

BAYNE    &    HOLMES, 

TAI  LORS, 

10  CORK  STREET,  BURLINGTON  GARDENS,  W. 

COATS. 
Superfine  Black  Cloth  Dress  and  Frock,  £2.  xos.,   £■>,.  3s.,    ^3.  10s. ,  £4;    Silk 
Lined,   15s.   extra.      Blue  and  Black  Twill  Victoria  and  Melton  Frock,  £2.   ios.t 
£d-  3*-,  £3-  1  os«  ;  Do.  Do.  Morning,  £2.  2s.,  £2.  xos.,  £3.  3s. 
"VESTS. 
Dress,  x$s.,  17J.,  20^.     Dark  Berlin,  15s.,  16s.  6d.,  x8s.     Drill  White  and  Fancy, 
.single  breasted,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.  ;  Do.  Do.,  double  breasted,  X2S.  6d.,  14J. 
TSOTJSEHS. 
Dress,  21s.,  25s.,  28s.,  32s.     Fancy,  16s.,  18s.,  20s.,  25s.,  28^. 

Business,  Tourist,  and  Shooting  Suits,  £3.  3s.,  £3. 10s.,  £3.  15s. 
OVEBCOATS. 
Summer,  from  £2.  2s.     Winter,  from  £2.  xos.  to  £4.  4s. 

Terms ;— Accounts  Quarterly,  or  $  per  cent,  allowed  for  Cash. 


!_.  O  1ST  ID  o  isr_ 

SHAM  DISCOUNTS.— Parkins  &  Gotto  beg  to  state  that  they  do  not  take  off 
the  deceptive  discounts  allowed  by  some  houses.  (A  large  discount  may  be 
-taken  off  and  still  the  article  be  dearly  bought.)  Their  business  is  essentially  a  ready- 
money  one  ;  there  is  only  one  profit  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  that 
profit  is  based  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all  goods  are  to  be  paid  for  when 
purchased  or  upon  delivery.  Every  article  is  marked  in  plain  figures. — Parkins  & 
Gotto,  Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Fancy  Goods  Warehousemen,  24,  25,  27,  and  28 
Oxford  Street.  

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS.  —  The  Largest  Stock  in 
Europe.— Portrait  Albums,  Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  Despatch  Boxes,  Writing 
■Cases,  Dressing  Cases,  Travelling  Bags,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Inkstands, 
Desks,  Stationery  Cabinets,  Book  Slides,  Workboxes,  Tea  Caddies,  Hand  Bags, 
Card  Cases,  Purses,  Scent  Bottles,  Cigar  Cases,  Card  Trays,  Pocket  Books,  Ladies' 
Belts,  Chatelaines,  and  Trinkets.  —  Parkins  &  Gotto,  24,  25,  27,  and  28  Oxford 
Street,  London. 

d 
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DRY     GOODS     STORE 

FOR 

%xtxth$  ofth  {jijjfrtsi  dass  aittr  best  Utanufedure. 


Lewis  &  Allenby, 

193,  195,  197  REGENT  STREET, 
61,   62,   63,   64,   65   CONDUIT  STREET, 

LONDON 

AND 

42    EAST    STREET,     BRIGHTON. 


SILKS,    VELVETS,     MIXED     FABRICS,      LACE. 

Furs,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Ribbons. 


DRESSMAKING,  MILLINERY,   MANTLES. 

IN     THE     LATEST     PARIS     FASHIONS. 
Ladies'    Underclothing. 


INDIAN    AND    EUROPEAN     SHAWLS. 

amounting    <ffi>oo&£* 


Five   per    Cent.    Discount  for    Cash. 
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LONDON. 


American    Ladies    Desiring     Modes 
and     Robes. 


MADAME    OUTER    HOLMES, 

61  NEW  BOND   STREET, 

LONDON. 


Ladies  studying  Fashions  and  Economy  in  Dress   should 
visit  Madame  Oliver  Holmes' 

Millinery  and  Costume  Show  Rooms. 

Their  own  Silks  elegantly  made  up,  in  the  latest  ana 
best  Parisian  Style,  at  much  less  than  Paris  Prices. 

Madame  Holmes  employs  a  French  Forewoman,  who, 
for  a  long  while,  was  connected  with  one  of  the  largest 
Maisons  de  Mode  of  Paris. 

Since   the  War,  London  has   received  much  of    the 

Paris   trade,   and  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  genuine  Paris 

styles  can  be  had  in  London  at  less  than  Paris  prices. 
d2 
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LOisriDonsr. 
MARSHALL  &  SNELGROVE, 

Silk  Mercers,  Laeemen,  Drapers,  Carpet  Factors 
and  General  Warehousemen. 

Nos,  10  to  15  Yere  Street,  151  to  156  Oxford  Street,  London. 

The  Stock  kept  by  the  Firm  is  very  large,  each  Department  well- 
assorted  and  under  the  control  of  efficient  Assistants.     All  goods  are 
marked   the  lowest  prices,    from  which  no  abatement  or  discount  is 
allowed.     A  visit  of  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Silks. 

Cloaks. 

Hosiery  and  Gloves. 

Fancy  Costumes. 

Ladies'  Outfits. 

Ribbons  and  Trimmings. 

Shawls. 

Millinery. 

Chintzes. 

Black  Silks. 

Indian  Shawls. 

Fancy  Jewellery. 

Laces  and  Embroidery. 

Carpets. 

Household  Linen. 

Balbriggan  Hosiery. 

IRISH    POPLINS    OP    THE    BEST    MAKES. 

AMERICAN    VISITORS  are  invited  to  inspect 

]Y[essrs.  JJowell  James  and  Qcvs 

COLLECTION  ■  OF  •  WORKS  •  OF  -  ART  •  AND  •  TASTE 
FOR  •  WEDDING  •  BIRTHDAY  •  PRESENTATION  •  GIFTS 
FROM  •  ONE  •  GUINEA  •  TO  •  ONE  •  THOUSAND  •   POUNDS 

IN    •     DIAMONDS    ■     GOLD    •    AND    ■     PRECIOUS    •    STONES 

THE-   NEW-  'FIVE-O'CLOCK'-  TEA-  SETS  •  AND-  KETTLES 

CLOCKS-  VASES  •    CANDELABRA  •    IN  ■    EVERY-  STYLE-  OF 

ART  •   DECORATION  TRAVELLING  AND  DRESSING-CASES 

BOUDOIR  •    AND   •    WRITING   -    TABLE   •    ORNAMENTS 

The  Three-Guinea  Gold  Bridesmaid's  Locket,  Jewelled  with  any  Initial  in  Pearls, 
Coral,  or  Turquoises 

BY    SPECIAL    APPOINTMENT    TO     H.M.     THE     QUEEN. 
THE    PRINCE    AND    PRINCESS    OF    WALES. 
HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING    OF    DENMARK. 
HIS     MAJESTY    THE     KING     OF    THE     BELGIANS. 
AND    THE     PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN     COURTS. 

3,  7,  &9  REGENT  ST.,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
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G.  HUGHES  AND  COMPANY, 


s  t  k  a.  iv  r>. 


ESTABLISHED     30     "STIEAIRS- 


§  lass,  Cjmta,  *§mmxf  #  JJiiraer  $S;irc,  #c\ 

Epergnes  &  Table  Decorations  of  every  description, 
from    16s.  6d. 


TEA     SETS,     35     PIECES. 

12  Teas  and  Saucers  ...         ...      "j 

8  Coffee  Cans        '  ...       I 

2  Cake  Plates        f     from    us.  6 J. 

I   Slop  Basin  „ J 

BREAKFAST     SETS. 

6  Breakfast  Cups  and  Saucers     ...         \ 

6  Seven-inch  Plates  ...         ...         ...         ...       j 

4  Egg  Cups  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       j-     from    17^.  6d. 

1  Cake  Plate         

1  Milk,  1  Slop      / 

LONG     DINNER     SERVICE,    for    12    Persons. 

84  Plates,   12  Meat  Dishes,  4  Vegetables,   2   Sauce  Tureens,  I  Soup 

Tureen,  1  Salad  Bowl,  from  £$.  10s. 

SHORT     DINNER     SET. 

36  Plates,  6  Meat  Dishes,  2  Vegetables,  I  Sauce  Tureen,  from^i.  10s. 

SOUP     SET. 

Soup  Tureen  and  12  Plates,  from  iSs.  6d. 

DESSERT     SERVICE     FOR     TWELVE. 
12  Plates,    4  Low   and   2   Tall  Comports  : —  £    s.  d 

China,  Hand  Painted from     330 

,,       Printed 

Earthenware      ,,         I   15 

Green  Glaze      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ,,         15 

Tete  a  Tete  Dejeuner  Sets      

Toilet  Table  Sets         


Orders  for  Foreign  Parts— India,  China,  Canada,  United  States  of 
America,  Australia,  &o. — executed  with  the  greatest  promptitude, 
and  upon  the  most  reasonable  Terms. 

THE   BEST    PACKERS   ALWAYS    EMPLOYED. 

Samples  of  all  kinds  forwarded  for  Selection  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
the  Kingdom. 
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To  American  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  [the  Queen  of  England 

H.  It.  H.  the  Princess  of  "Wales. 

H.  It.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 


243,  245,  247,  249,  251  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 


.    MESSRS.    JAY 

Have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  their  Establishment  is  one  of  the 
most  Fashionable  in  London  for 

LADIES'  MILLINERY, 

MANTLES, 
MADE-UP   DRESSES, 

In    BLACK,    LAVENDEE,   WHITE,    MAUVE,   and   all   the 
Neutral  Tints.; 

Messrs.  Jay  therefore  request  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Ladies 
to  inspect  their  confections,  as  well  as  many  other  Novelties,  in  Fashion 
and  in  Fabric,  which  the  first  manufacturers  supply. 

We  can  assure  our  Customers  that  they  can  positively  procure  at 
our  House  the  latest  and  best  Parisian  Style,  at  Prices  the 

SAME,   IF  NOT  LOWER,  THAN  IN  PARIS. 


JAYS, 

243,   243,    247,    249,    251     REGENT     STREET. 
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LONDON. 


BRANDON'S 

MILLINERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 

AND 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  WAREHOUSE. 
MILLINERY,    HATS, 

SHOW  GOODS,    ARTIFICIAL    FLOWERS, 

AND 

zp^isrcir  o-ooids. 
137,  138, 139,  :&  140  OXFORD  STREET 

Corner  of  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London. 


American   Ladies  will  find  all  the  newest  and 
latest  Novelties  in  this  Establishment. 
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LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED    A.D     1777. 


BY     APPOINTMENT     TO     THE     BOTAL     FAMILY. 


SANGSTER'S     UMBRELLAS. 

ON  FOX'S   CELEBRATED   FRAMES, 

WITH  FOX'S  TRADE  MARKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  NOTE 
SANGSTER'S    ADDRESSES:— 

140  REGENT  STREET.  10  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

94  FLEET  STREET.  *75  CHEAPSIDE. 

*Also  SHIPPING  DEPOT. 


Always   on   hand  a  large   Assortment   of    UMBRELLAS,    plain  or 
elegantly  mounted,  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  designs. 


N.B. -THE    LARGEST    STOCK    OF    UMBRELLAS    IN    LONDON- 


LONDON. 


MANUFACTORIES:  AVE  MARIA  LANE  &  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS, 


HITCHCOCK,   WILLIAMS,   &   Co. 

OPPOSITE     ST.    PAUL'S     CHURCH, 

ESTABLISHED  ABOUT  HALF  A  CENTURY, 

And  celebrated  as  an  Emporium  for  the  Sale  of 

SILKS,     COSTUMES,     MANTLES,     DRESSES,     GLOVES, 

AND 

if-A-Istcy  o-ooids. 

MEDALS:    LONDON,    PARIS,    AMSTERDAM,    AND    VIENNA. 
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IDTTCIEIRJSriE       (SUISSE). 

HOTEL  &  PENSION  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  position  on  the  Lake,  with  a  full  view  of  the 

Rigi  and  Pilatus,  this  first-class  establishment  contains  every 

comfort  and  convenience  for  the  traveller. 

GARDENS,    TERRACES,    READING    AND    SMOKING    ROOMS. 

PEOMPT      AND      COURTEOUS     ATTENDANCE. 
Liberal  arrangements  made  for  Families. 


Proprietor,    ED.    STRUB. 


LUCERNE,      SWITZERLAND. 


-A. IN" T  OUSTS       STJDRE 

(FORMERLY    SUDRE    BROS.), 
PLACE    DE    LA    CHAPELLE, 


MANUFACTURER   OF^ 


UMBRELLAS    AND    PARASOLS, 

Silks,  Unions,  and  Fanella  for  Parasols  and  Umbrellas. 
Also  Alpacas  and  Cottons. 

Specialities  in  Kid   Gloves.        Repairs  carefully  attended  to. 


s« 
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LUCERNE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  NATIONAL,  LUCERNE. 


S   <u   rt 

Pi 
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Messrs.  LE&&ESSER,  BROTHERS,  &  CO.  Proprietors. 
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LTTCIEIR/IfcsnE]. 


Hotel  Schweizerhof. 


HATJSEE  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


The  largest  Hotel  in  Switzerland  ;  best  situation 
on  the  Quay,  near  the  Steamers  and  the  Railway 
Station  ;  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  celebrated 
Panorama  of  the  Lake  and  Mountains. 

The  high  reputation  which  this  Establishment 
enjoys  among  travellers,  and  especially  English  and 
American  Families,  is  the  best  and  strongest  as- 
surance of  its  superior  arrangements  and  comfort. 
Its  new  immense  Dining  Room,  with  adjoining 
Garden  Saloon  and  large  Parlour,  attract  the  attention 
of  every  visitor. 

American,  English,  French,  German,  and  Dutch 
Newspapers. 

Reduced  Prices  (Pension)  are  made  for  prolonged 
residence  in  the  early  and  latter  part  of  the  Season. 


Messrs.    Hauser   Brothers  having  purchased   the 
well-known 

the  same  will  be  kept  by  them  also  as  a  First-class 
Hotel. 


6o 
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THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL, 

RAILWAY    STATION,    GREAT    MALVERN. 

THIS  HOTEL  contains  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  BEDROOMS; 
Drawing-Rooms,  Bed  and  Dressing  Rooms  and  Closets  en  suite,  a 
Ladies'  Coffee-Room,  a  Gentlemen's  Coffee-Room,  Table  d'Hote, 
Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms,  do.  do. 

Of  Great  Malvern— the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  purity  of  the  water,  its 
invigorating  effects  in  summer  and  winter,  and  the  beauties  of  the  place — it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak.  As  a  winter  residence,  also,  the  dryness  and  high  temperature  of 
Malvern  are  shown  by  conclusive  and  trustworthy  testimony,  and  are  confirmed  by 
comparative  tables  of  winters  in  other  localities. 

THE  NEW  STABLES  BELONGING  TO  THE  COMPANY  ARE  NOW  OPEN 

And  comprise  First-class  Accommodation  for  Horses  and  Carriages. 

CARRIAGES,    SADDLE-HORSES,    ANDlFUES    MAY    BE    HAD    AT    THE    HOTEL, 


A  COVERED  WAY  conducts  the  Visitor  from  the  Railway  Station  to  the  Hotel. 
PORTERS  attend  every  Train,  to  convey  Passengers'  Luggage  to  the  Hotel. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  numerous  Visitors  to  the  Hotel,  the  Proprietors  have  decided 
to  take  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  as  Boarders  during  the  Season,  on  the  terms  stated  in 
the  tariff,  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  application. 
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~  ^  ftOTEL  DE  %  ~ 

VJ>  200    ROOMS    AND    SALOONS,  YK 

With    every   comfort    and  requirement  of  the 
present   day. 

PENS/ON    IN    THE     WINTER     TIME. 

Table  d'Hote  ;  Dinners  separate  ;   Diners  a  la  Carte. 

Saloon,  with  Piano,  for  Ladies. 

Smoking    Saloon  ;    Reading   Room  ;    Principal 

Journals. 

Lift  in  the  Hotel.     Baths. 


CARRIAGES    AND    OMNIBUSES    AT    ALL    TRAINS. 

T.  SPAT Z-WU RMS,  Proprietor. 
MONTREUX,    CHILLON    {SWITZERLAND), 

LAKE    OF    GENEVA. 


HOTEL  DE8  ALPES, 

A   new  large  first-class    Hotel,  containing  Reading, 
Smoking,  Billiard,  and  Bath  Rooms, 

Surrounded  by  large  Gardens  and  Terraces,  close  to  the  Lake. 

The  Hotel  is  situated  between  Vevey  and  Villeneuve,  close  to  the 
celebrated  Castle  of  Chillon,  directly  facing  the  picturesque  mountains 
of  Savoy,  and  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  '  Dents  du  Midi. ' 

Board  and  Lodging,  from  November  1st  to  August. 

Table  d'Hote  at  Two  and  Six  o'clock.  English  Church  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Hotel.     Steamboat  Landing  in  front  of  the  Hotel. 

The  Telegraphic  Office  is  in  the  Hotel. 

A.  CHESS  EX,  Proprietor. 
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MUNICH. 


Grand  Hotel  National, 

7  OTTO  STRASSE. 


This  excellent  first-class  Hotel,  just  completed,  is  replete 
with  every  modern  comfort. 

Good  Attendance.      Splendid  Accommodation.      Baths  in 
the  Hotel.      Omnibuses  at  the  Station. 

MODERATE     CHARGES. 


Connected  with  it  is  the 

C^ZFIE      lEr.A.TIOISr.A-L, 

Only  separated  from  the   Hotel  by  an  extensive  Garden, 
beautifully  laid  out  with   flowers,    fountains,   &c. 

An  excellent  Military  Band  performs  every  Evening  from 
8  to  ii  o'clock. 

TO  GUESTS  AT  THE  HOTEL  FREE. 


C.  DEGENKOLB  and  S,  BRAUNINGER, 
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MUNICH:. 


HOTEL  DE   BAVIERE; 

PROMENADE   PLATZ. 


THIS  first-rate  old-established  and  highly  recommended 
Hotel  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  elegantly 
furnished.     The  new  Proprietor, 

MR.    OTTO    PLOCKER, 

will  leave  nothing  undone  to  give  the  utmost'  satisfaction 
to  those  who  may  honour  him  with  their  patronage. 


Table  cT Hote  at  1  and  5  d clock, 

Caniacjcs    anfr    |8at{js    nit    .be    procured    in    %    fjotcL 
CAREFUL     ATTENDANCE 

MODERATE     FIXED     CHARGES. 

English    and   American   Newspapers, 
Omnibuses    to    and    from    each    Train. 
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MUNICH. 

HOTELzum  EN6LI8GHEN  HOF, 

MUNCHEN. 

BRADSHAW. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

"The  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel  has  just  entirely  and  newly  re-fitted  it  up  with  every 
modern  appliance.  It  is  very  well  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  contains 
elegantly  furnished  Apartments  and  Rooms.  There  are  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the 
House.  Table  d'Hote  at  i  and  5  o'clock.  Omnibuses  to  and  from  every  train.  A 
most  comfortable  and  reasonable  House." 

"ENGLISCHER  HOF. 

"  Nearly  opposite  the  Post-Oflic-%  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  the 
lheatre.     Bath  Rooms.     Well  managed.     Highly  recommended." 

"ENGLISCHER  HOF. 

"  First-rate  Family  Hotel,  well  situated.     Close  to  the  Telegraph  and  Post  Office, 

the  Palace,  and  the  Royal   Theatre.      New,    elegantly  furnished  with  every  modern 

comfort.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths.    Carriages  and  Omnibuses.    Moderate  fixed  Prices." 

The  House  is  also  much  frequented  by  Americans. 


H.    8ITZLBE,    Proprietor, 

MBLBOSE. 


THE  ABBEY  HOTEL, 

ABBEY      GATE,      MELROSE. 

This  Hotel  is  situated   upon    the   Abbey   Grounds,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  far-famed  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey. 

An  extensive  addition  having  been  lately  built  to  this 
Establishment,  consisting  of  suites  of  Sitting  and  Bed 
Rooms,  it  is  now  the  largest  and  most  convenient  Hotel  in 
Melrose,  being  only  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  Railway- 
Station. 

There  is  first-class  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Coffee  Room. 


First-class  Horses  and  Carriages  await  the  arrival  of  all  Trains  to  convey  Tourists 
to  Abbotsford,  Dryburgh,  &c.  &c. 

ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON,  Proprietor. 
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PARIS. 


CHARLES  OUDIN  &  CO. 

52  PALAIS  ROYAL  ;  RUE  MONTPENSIER  30 

PARIS, 


THE  firm  of  Messrs.  Ch.  Oudin  &  Co.  having  won 
Medals  and  Diplomas  at  all  the  leading  Exhibitions 
of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  Paris. 
At  all  times  they  have  an 

Extensive  and  Valuable  Stock  of  Watches 

on  exhibition  at  their  premises  in  the  Palais  Royal ; 
also  an  efficient  staff  of  employes,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  execute  all  commissions  entrusted  to  them  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  At  their  Manufactory  they  have 
artists  of  repute,  workmen  of  the  foremost  skill,  and 
machinery  the  most  complete  always  at  work  to  expedite 
their  business. 

AGENTS. 


LONDON  . 
ST.  PETERSBURG 
NAPLES  . 
VIENNA  . 
MADRID  . 
NEW  YORK       . 


.  225  Regent  Street 

.  21  Perspective  de  Nevsky. 

.  47  Largo  di  Palazzo. 

.  21  Rothenthurm  Strasse. 

.  5  Calle  de  Alcala. 

.  565,  567  Broadway. 


They  received  Medal  and  Diploma  of  Honour  in  1806  and  1867. 
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PARIS. 


Hotel  St.  Petersbourg, 
35  Rue  Caumartin,  Paris. 


M.   FRANCIS   MOTTE, 

Late  of  the  United  States  Hotel. 


*"Tr*HIS   Hotel   is   in   the   next   street  to  the  American 
-*"       Bankers,    near    the    Grand    Opera    House,   Grand 
Hotel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  the  principal  places 
of  interest  and  amusement. 


The  Hotel  has  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience. 


Cook's   Hotel  Coupons  Available. 
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GRAND   HOTEL, 

12    BOULEVARD   DES   CAPUGINES. 

NEW    DIRECTION.        REDUCTION    OF    TARIFFS. 

Suppression  of  the  charge  for  service. 
SEVEN     HUNDRED    CHAMBERS    AND    SALONS, 
Furnished  with  great  comfort,  from  Five  francs  per  day,  service  included. 
TABLE    D'HOTE. 
Breakfasts  at  fixed  prices,  Four  francs  (wine  included),  from  n  o'clock  A.M. 
to  i  o'clock  P.M. 
Dinner  at  fixed  price,  Seven  francs  (wine  included^  at  6  o'clock  p.m. 
ARRANGEMENTS    AT    FIXED    PRICES, 
Including  lodging,  fire,  lights,  service,  and  meals  (including  wine),  with  privilege 
of  taking  meals  in  the  rooms,  in  the  restaurant,  or  at  table  d'hote. 
PRICE    PER    DIEM, 
ist  Class,  30  francs,  24  shillings,  6  dollars. 
2nd  Class,  25  francs,  20  shillings,  5  dollars. 
3rd  Class,  20  francs,  16  shillings,  4  dollars. 
The  meals  by  the  carte  served  in  the  apartments,  will  not  be  charged  dearer  than 
in  the  restaurant.      Splendid  Dining-room  capable  of  containing  500  persons. 
Restaurant  on  the  ground-floor.    Smoking-rooin,  Coffee  and  Billiard- 
room.     Feast  and  Concert-rooms.      Public  Reading  and  Drawing- 
room,  with  French  and  foreign  newspapers  and  a  choice  of  the  best  literary  reviews. 
Baths  at  all   hours,    magnificently  fitted  up.       French  and   English  Doctors, 
Change  of  money.    Special  Bleacher  at  the  disposal  of  travellers.    Pianos, 

Telegraph  Office  open  day  and  night  for  France  and  foreign  countries.  Letter- 
box favoured  by  special  collection.  Private  Carriages,  elegant  Carriages. 
Omnibuses  for  all  the  railways.  Interpreters'  and  Couriers'  office. 
Wine,  best  quality  and  ordinary,  sold  to  the  customers  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at 
moderate  prices. 

PARIS. 


c  om:j?  aghviie      r>KS      indes. 

VERDE    DELISLE  FRES  &  CIE- 

CACHEMIRES,    DENTELLES. 

Manufacturers  of  Laces  at 

ALENCON,    BRUXELLES,    CAEN,    BAYEUX. 

This  honse  has  added  to  its  large  manufactory  in  Brussels  a  house  for  the  sale  of  all 
its  Laces,  situated  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  finest  position 
in  the  City.  It  is  recommended  not  only  for  the  artistic  taste  and  superiority  of  its 
fabric,  but  also  for  the  regularity  of  its  business  transactions.  The  prices  are  fixed, 
and  every  article  is  marked  with  known  figures. 


SALE    ROOMS : 

BRUXELLES 1  Rue  de  la  Regenee. 

PARIS 80  Rue  Richelieu. 

e2 
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PAI^IS. 


GRANDS  MAGASINS  DU  LOUVRE. 

THE   LARGEST   IN   THE   "WORLD. 

NOVELTIES. 

The  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre  offer  to  their  customers  a  larger  assortment  of 
goods  than  can  be  found  at  any  other  house,  and  are  able,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  their  operations,  to  sell  at  a  very  cheap  price.  Any  article  bought  which  does  not 
please  may  be  returned,  and  the  persons  employed  in  the  business  are  particularly 
charged  to  do  everything  in  this  way  to  please  their  customers.  Everything  is 
obtained  from  the  best  manufacturers  :  Silks,  Cloaks,  New  Dress  Goods,  Laces,  India 
Shawls,  Underclothing,  Trousseaux,  Layettes,  Linen,  Furs,  Stuffs  for  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Curtains,  Dresses  and  Costumes  for  Ladies  and  Children,  Shirts,  Corsets, 
Gloves,  Modes,  Cravats,  Parasols  and  Umbrellas,  Bedding,  Tapestry,  and  Furniture. 
Goods  and  samples  prepaid  to  any  part  of  France,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  London,  Trieste,  and  the  cities  of  Western  Italy. 

ROME. 

HOTEL    COSTANZI 

Proprietor,    D.   COSTANZI. 

This  hotel,  the  largest  in  Italy,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  sunny  and 
healthy  position  near  the  Piazza  Barberini.  It  is  new,  and  contains 
every  appliance  for  comfort.  Large  public  parlour,  reading,  smoking, 
and  billiard  rooms.  Ascending  room  for  the  free  use  of  guests. 
American  and  foreign  journals.     Baths. 

Attendants  speaking  all  languages. 

RYDE. 


FIRST  -  CLASS     FAMILY     HOTEL. 


D.  BARNES,  Proprietor. 

THE  ROYALHER  HOTEL, 

RYDE-ISLE  OF  wight-RYDE. 

This  Hotel  is  close  to  the  Pier,  commanding  the  most 
extensive  and  uninterrupted  Sea  Views. 

The  Apartments   are  good    and   charges   moderate. 

|)0st  llomslmitr  Carries  for  (Excursions. 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN 

(Falls  of  the  Rhine). 


8CHWEIZERH0F    HOTEL. 


THE  Schweizerhof  (1871  greatly  enlarged)  is  known 
to  American  travellers  as  one  of  the  best  Hotels 
in  Switzerland.  Its  position,  opposite  the  celebrated 
1  Falls  of  the  Rhine,'  is  magnificent.  Fine  Park  and 
Garden. 


UNRIVALLED  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ALPS. 


Healthy  Climate.     Church  Service. 


TROUT    FISHING. 


PRICES        MODEE/ATE. 
ARRANGEMENTS    FOR   FAMILIES. 


Hotel    Omnibus    at    Sehaffhausen    and 

Neuhausen. 
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SESTO    CALENDE. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE, 


LAGO      MAGGIORE. 


JOHN    BAPTIST   GREGG  I. 


RECOMMENDED   BY   ALL    AMERICAN   AND    ENGLISH 
TRAVELLERS. 


THIS  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  Lake,  commands 
a  beautiful  view,  in  a  healthy  position,  and  near 
the  Railway  Station. 

Rooms  and  furnished  apartments  for  families  that 
desire  to  pass  the  season  on  the  Lake. 

Good  cuisine.     Moderate  prices. 

Carriages  for  Varese,  Como,  Orta,  Varallo. 

Boats  for  the  Isles  (Isole  Borromeo). 

Railway  from  Sesto  Calende  to  Arona,  Milan, 
Turin,  Genoa,  &c. ;  as  also  communication  with 
Switzerland  by  Semplon,  and  by  St.  Bernard  from 
Magadino  by  steamboat  from  Arona. 

Boarding  Schools  near  and  in  Sesto  Calende. 

All  best  Italian  and  French  wines.    Also  good  beer. 
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ST.    PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 

FRENCH    HOTEL, 

KEPT    BY 

CROISSANT, 

MOIKA  CANAL  lo.  51  and  53,  and  GREAT 
MORSKAIA  So.  6  and  8, 


Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  City  at  the  Police 
Bridge  and  near  the  Winter  Palace,  the  Office  of 
Finance,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  War  Office,  the 
Custom  House,  and  the  Admiralty. 


VISITORS    WILL    FIND    EVERY   MODERN   LUXURY    AND 
COMFORT. 


BATHS  AND  CARRIAGES  MAY  BE  HAD 
AT  THE  HOTEL. 
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UPPER  NORWOOD. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL 

(NEAR    THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE). 


THIS  unique  establishment  stands  unrivalled  for 
the  exquisite  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of 
its  situation;  its  commanding  and  central  position; 
and  the  commodiousness  and  completeness  of  its 
general  arrangements. 

Delicate  persons,  to  whom  a  light  bracing  air, 
charming  scenery,  close  vicinity  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  its  amusements,  and  quiet  seclusion  would  be  an 
invaluable  boon,  will  find  in  this  establishment  their 
wishes  fully  realised.  It  is  built  on  a  dry  gravelly 
soil,  and  stands  at  an  elevation  of  390  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  acres  of 
its  own  pleasure  grounds  and  pastures. 

There  are  Wings  detached  from  the  main  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  Families  and  their  suites, 
Wedding-Breakfast  Parties,  &c. 

The  Stabling  Department  is  large  and  complete, 
and  is  provided  with  an  ample  number  of  lock-up 
Coach-houses. 
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VERONA. 


HOTEL   T.    R.    DE8   DEUX    T0UR8, 

Kept  by  M.  PAUL  BARBESI. 


THIS  Hotel  is  the  first,  the  most  spacious,  and  the  most  convenient 
in  the  town.     It  is  situated  on  the  Place  St.  Anastatia,  the  most 
central  in  Verona.     Elegant  Sitting  Rooms  and  Sleeping  Apartments, 
furnished  in  the  most  comfortable  manner.      Large  and  small  Apart- 
ments for  families  and  single  gentlemen.     Table  d'Hote. 


OMNIBUSES    TO    AND    FROM    THE    STATION. 


ALL   LANGUAGES    SPOKEN. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  VEVAY. 


ALFRED    HIRSCHY. 


One  of  the  Finest   and  Best  Hotels   in 
Switzerland, 

PATRONISED    ESPECIALLY    BY    AMERICAN    AND 
ENGLISH    FAMILIES. 

Splendid  Situation   in   the   midst   of  a   large    Park 
on  the  Lake  shore. 

MAGNIFICENT    VIEW   IN   ALL  DIRECTIONS. 


BEAUTIFUL    DINING,   READING,  SMOKING, 
AND    BILLIARD    ROOMS. 


BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 

LIFT. 

TELEGRAPHIC      BUREAU. 


LANDING  PLACE  FOE  THE  LAKE  STEAMERS  (CORSIER, 
GRAND  HOTEL). 

OMNIBUS    AT    THE    RAILWAY    STATION. 

Board  during  the  Winter  Season. 
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VEVAT. 


GRAND    HOTEL 
DU    LAC. 


PROPRIETOR  .  .  .  EDOUARD  DELAJOUX. 


This    first-class    Hotel    is    particularly  recom- 
mended   for    its  good    accommodation  and  its 
beautiful   situation. 

IT  CONTAINS  150  ROOMS  AND  COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 


The  Saloon  and  Dining  Rooms  are  remarkable 
for  their  beauty. 


EXCELLEITT       CTTISIIETIE . 


ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS. 


PENSION    IN    WINTER. 

Landing-place    for   the    Steamers    called   '  Vevay-la- 
Tour.' 
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VICHY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE8  AMBASSADEUR8. 


On  the  park,  in  front  of  the  Kiosque. 
Music  and  the  Casino. 

Two   Hundred    Rooms.      Apartments    for    Families. 

A   grand   saloon   for   fetes,    capable    of    containing 
five  hundred   persons. 

2&G-       ROOM       WITH       IB  131  li  I  .A.  RIDS - 

Proprietor,  ROUBEATJ  PLACE. 
VI  E  NN  A. 


VOLKS    GARTEN. 

"V"  I  IE  IN"  H>r  .A. . 

THE  BEST  MILITARY  MUSIC— STRAUSS'  BAND. 

Members  of  the    Royal    Family,  and  the  best  society  ot 
Vienna  visit  these  Gardens. 

CONCERT     EVERY    EVENING. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  most  beautiful  manner, 
interspersed  with  flower  beds  of  all  chosen  colours. 

It  is  the  coolest  and  best  place  of  amusement  in  Vienna. 
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"V"IElT3Sr^.. 


METROPOLITAN   HOTEL. 

(HOTEL    METROPOLE.) 


RINGSTRASSE,  FRANZ-JOSEFS-QUAI. 


The  Metropolitan  Hotel  is  the  largest  and  most 
commodious  Hotel  that  has  yet  been  built  in  Austria. 

The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  is  un- 
rivalled, in  the  healthiest  part  of  the  Metropolis,  open 
and  airy  on  all  sides,  opposite  the  landing-place, 
commanding  a  fine  view  over 

THE   RING,   THE    DANUBE,    LE0P0LD3BERG, 
AND    KAHLENBERG. 

The  interior  of  the  Hotel  consists  of  400  Bedrooms 
and  Sitting-rooms,  Table  d'Hote  Room,  Breakfast- 
room,  a  Restaurant,  a  Reading-room  with  a  well- 
furnished  Library. 

German,  French,  English,  American,  and  Italian 
Newspapers ;  a  Ladies'  Room,  with  a  large  Piano ; 
a  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms. 


Omnibuses,   Carriages,  Horses,   Baths,   Telegraph 
Station  in  the  Hotel. 
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VIENNA. 


M.    KLEIN, 

VIENNA. 

Ianufactort:  Uenbau,  29  Zieglergasse, 

SHOPS: 
8  Stephensplatz 

AND 

1 6  Karthner  Strasse. 


Articles  in  Bronze,  Wood,  and  Russia  Leather. 


VIENNA    SPECIALITIES 

MANUFACTURED 

AT   MY   OWN   FACTORY 

AND  WARRANTED   AS   THE 

BEST  GOODS  WHICH  CAN  BE  PROCURED. 


English  and  French  spoken. 


ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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VIENNA. 


HOTEL  AUSTRIA, 

I  I      SCHOTTENRING, 

VIENNA. 


MANAGER    F.   SCHIMON 

{Formerly \  of    the    Hotel    Four    Seasons     in 
Munich). 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  AMERICAN  COMFORT. 


FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL. 

NO  PUBLIC  RESTAURANT. 


Offices  on  every  Floor.      Elevators.      Baths. 

In   the   finest   part   of    the    City, 
opposite   the   Bourse. 


ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN   PAPERS. 
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VIENNA. 


HOTEL   BRITANNIA, 

SCHILLERS    PLATZ, 
VIENNA. 


C .     JUNG,     Director. 


*"  I  ^HIS  magnificent  Hotel,    constructed  at  an   im- 
mense cost,  is  first  class,  contains  200  Rooms 
and  Family  Apartments,    from    Three    and   a    Half 
Florins. 

This  Hotel  is  highly  recommended,  as  it  is  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements  and  comforts. 
It  is  splendidly  situated  near  the  Opera  House  and 
the  Imperial  Burg. 


Every  comfort  and  convenience  for  American 
and  English  Travellers. 
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HOTEL  DE   FRANCE, 

I     TO    3    SCHOTTENRING, 

VIENNA. 


J.   T.   OBERMULLEY,   Manager, 

LATE 

L,   HOPBAUR. 

This  magnificent  Hotel  is  situated  in  the 
centre  and  the  finest  part  of  Vienna,  on  the 
wide  Schottenring.  The  tramway  cars  pass 
the  door  every  few  minutes. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  healthiest,  and 
the  hotel  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments and  comforts. 

Terms  moderate.     It  deserves  to  be  recom- 
mended to  American  and  English  visitors. 
/ 
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GOLDEN  LAMB  HOTEL, 


PRATERSTRASSE,     VIENNA. 

rpHE  HOTEL  is  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the 
Austrian  Capital,  in  the  Tagerzeil,  leading  to  the  Prater 
Street,  and  the  fashionable  promenades.  It  commands  fine 
views  of  the  banks  and  quays  of  the  Danube,  and  is  close 
to  the  piers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish  Steamers,  as  well 
as  to  the  Northern  Railway  Station.  It  has  320  elegantly 
furnished  rooms,  forming  suites  of  comfortable  apartments 
for  large  and  small  families.     The  cuisine  is  excellent. 

'  Times,'  '  Galignani's  Messenger,'  American,  French, 
Italian,  and  all  German  Newspapers. 

Baths  and  Coach-house.     English  spoken  by  all  the 
servants. 

The  Hotel  has  lately  been  rebuilt  and  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  comforts. 
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HOTEL    IMPERIAL. 

(Formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.) 


This  magnificent  first-class  Hotel  commands  splen- 
did views  out  of  four  street  frontages,  and  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Music-Vereins  Hall,  the  Kiinstler- 
haus,  the  Grand  Opera,  the  Town  Theatre,  the  Metro- 
politan Park,  and  the  Schwarzenberg  Platz.  It 
contains  1 50  rooms  ;  a  magnificent  Drawing-room  ; 
comfortable  and  well-furnished  Bed-rooms ;  Bathing, 
Reading,  and  Smoking-rooms  ;  and  also  a  richly-de- 
corated and  lofty  Dining-room.  It  may  be  ranked, 
for  its  comfort  and  good  accommodation,  among  the 
best  first-class  Hotels  on  the  Continent. 

Persons  of  high  position,  as  well  as  large  families, 
will  find  this  Hotel  well  adapted  for  a  protracted 
stay. 

N.B. — An  advantage  which  will  surely  be  appre- 
ciated is  that  Divine  Service  is  held  in  the  Gothic 
Chapel  of  the  Hotel. 


GRAND  HOTEL, 

9  Karnthner  Ring,  Vienna. 


This  splendid  first-class  Hotel,  newly  built,  is  most  advan- 
tageously situated  in  a  central  and  salubrious  position  on  the 
Ring,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  '  Grand  Opera,' 
and  offers  both  to  families  and  single  persons  every  possible 
accommodation  combined  with  elegance  and  comfort.  The 
'  Ring '  is  the  name  of  the  new  Boulevard  that  encircles  the 
inner  town,  forming  an  avenue  of  stately  palaces,  superb 
edifices,  and  new  establishments  of  every  kind.  It  is  also 
the  fashionable  Promenade  of  the  Capital.  The  Grand  Hotel 
contains  300  Beds,  large  and  small  Apartments  and  Single 
Rooms,  a  Ladies'  Parlour  supplied  with  a  Piano;  a  Reading 
Room,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms,  two  large  Dining 
Saloons,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  on  every  floor,  Lifts  for 
communication  with  each  story,  &c.  Telegraph  Office 
corresponding  with  all  countries.  The  culinary  department 
and  the  wine  cellars  furnish  everything  that  is  exquisite. 

For  further  information,  applications  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Manager,  Mr.  F.  Sommer,  Vienna  (Austria). 
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VI  SP. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE, 

VlfiGE 
(VALAIS),    SWITZERLAND. 


Horses    and    Carriages    can    be    secured 
here  at  reasonable  rates. 


All    necessary    information    can    be 
obtained  from  the  Landlord. 


ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    ITALIAN,    AND    GERMAN 
SPOKEN  FLUENTLY. 


L AGGER  &  STAMPFER,  Proprietors. 
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ZERMATT. 


HOTEL   RIFFELBERG. 


A.     SEILER,    PROPRIETOR. 


SITUATED    AT  AN    ELEVATION    OF    7,908    FEET,   OR    2,921 
FEET    ABOVE    ZERMATT. 


//  is  generally  necessary  to  send  word  before  yon  go,  as  the 
Hotel  is  nearly  always  full. 


The  Gornergrat  (9,654  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  one 
and  a  half  hour  from  the  Riffel  Hotel),  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
most  magnificent  description.  The  spectator  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
snow  peaks  and  glaciers. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  whole  panorama,  and  the  most 
wonderful  mountain  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the  Matterhorn,  13,798  feet 
high,  tower-like  in  form.  Desaussure  deemed  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  sharp  pyramid  of  the  Matterhorn  could  have  ever  been  up- 
heaved from  beneath  ;  the  shortness  of  its  edges,  its  pillar-like  form, 
and  the  regularity  of  its  stratifications,  all  contradict  such  a  supposition. 
The  Corner  Glacier,  which  is  more  extensive  than  the  Mer  de  Glace 
at  Chamouni,  winds  like  a  huge  snake  around  the  Riffel,  being  joined 
in  its  course  by  no  fewer  than  ten  other  glaciers. 

One  Guide- book  says  of  this  truly  zvonderful  region  that  one  hundred 
excursions  can  be  made  on  foot  from  Zermatt  and  the  Riffel.  The  Riffel 
Hotel  is  admirably  adapted  as  head-quarters  for  excursions  on  the 
glaciers.  This  Hotel  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Seiler  and  his 
Sister,  and  is  admirably  managed,  Tourists  being  surprised  at  finding  as 
good  a  Table  d'Hote  at  the  elevation  of  over  7,000  feet  as  they  find  at 
the  best  hotels. 

In  no  other  locality  can  the  traveller  get  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
the  Alpine  world  as  at  Zermatt. 

'  The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day, 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow, 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern' d  base, 

And  what  with  me  would' st  thou  ? ' — Manfred. 
Generally  the  first  excursion  made  is  to  the  Riffelberg  and  Gornergrat, 
for  a  description  of  which  see  Zermatt  in  the  text. 
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ZERMATT, 

HOTEL    DU  MONT  CERVIN, 

SWITZERLAND. 

OPEN  FROM  JUNE  1  TO  OCTOBER  8. 


A.   SEILER,    Proprietor. 


PRICES    ARE: 
ROOM,  2£fr. ;    BREAKFAST,  1J  fr. ;    TABLE  d'HOTE,  3*  fr. 


Guides  and  Horses.— Joseph  Sarbach,  Johann  Matthaus,  Simon 
and  Peter  Zum  Taugwald,  Jean  and  Joseph  Pen-en,  Franz,  Joseph 
and  Ignaz  Biner.  We  can  recommend  these  Guides,  and  particularly 
Joseph  Sarbach,  as  being  a  good  guide  and  speaking  English  well. 

Fees  to  Gomer,  Findeln,  and  Zermatt  Glacier,  $&. ;  Gornergrat, 
Rothhorn,  Schwarzsee,  Hornli,  6fr. ;  Mittelhom,  culminating  point  of 
Matterjoch,  8fr. ;  over  Matterjoch  to  Val  Tournanche,  156*. ;  Chatillon, 
2ofr. ;  Cima  di  Jagi,  iofr. ;  Weissthor,  Adler  Pass,  Alphubeljoch,  25fr. ; 
Col  d'Herens  to  Evolena,  Trift  Joch  to  Zinal  or  Ayer,  3ofr. ;  Monte 
Rosa,  5ofr. ;  Monte  Rosa  Tour,  7ft-. ;  Schwarzsee,  iofr.;  Matterjoch, 
iofr.;  Rothhorn,  iofr.;  Val  Tournanche,  40fr. 

In  this  neighbourhood  you  can  obtain  all  varieties  of  dried  plants. 

The  village  of  Zermatt  contains  424  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  1,750 
feet  higher  than  Chamonix.  The  valley  is  green,  and  filled  with  fine 
trees,  and  a  foaming  torrent  runs  down  the  centre,  fed  by  three 
glaciers.     The  scenery  is  of  the  most  imposing  description. 
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ZERMATT. 

HOTEL  MONTE  ROSA, 

SWITZERLAND. 

A.  SEILER       ....       PROPRIETOR. 


This  and  the  Hotel  Mont  Cervin  (the  best  hotels  in 
Zermatt)  are  charmingly  situated  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  ot 
the  Matterhorn,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Matterhorn, 
Weisshorn,  and  numerous  snow-clad  peaks  and  glaciers. 

The  Zermatt  region  is  indisputably  the  heart  of  Swiss 
scenery,  and  is  as  much  superior  to  Chamouni  as  Chamouni 
is  to  ordinary  scenery  of  Switzerland. 

Travellers  can  come  from  St.  Nicholas  to  Zermatt  in 
carriages  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  road  from  Visp  to 
Zermatt  will  soon  be  improved. 


(English,  Jjxenxlr,  aitir  (Scraan  spolim. 


The  prominent  Papers  taken  in. 


At  each  of  the  three  hotels  managed  by  Mr.  Seiler  there  is 
a  good  Library. 
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ZURICH. 


HOTEL    BELLEVUE, 


SWITZERLAND. 


ERMELLE    &    POHL,    Proprietors. 


One  of  the  finest  and  best-conducted  Hotels,  in  a 
surpassingly  magnificent  position  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  with  SPLENDID  VIEWS  from  all  the  rooms 
and  balconies. 

WELL  FURNISHED 

READING,  SMOKING,  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS. 

Careful  and  Civil  Attendance  at  Moderate  Charges, 
American  Consulate's  Office  in  the  Hotel. 

Arrangements  made  during  the  Winter  en  Pension. 


Zurich  being  considered  the  first  place  for  public  and 
private  instruction  (Public  Schools,  Cantonal  College,  Federal 
Polytechnic  Institution,  &c),  families  intending  to  stay  may 
apply  to  the  Proprietor. 

9 
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ZURICH. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  RAUR 
AU  LAC. 


PROPRIETOR  .  .  .  TH.  BA0R. 


\ 


THIS      RENOWNED      ESTABLISHMENT 

IS  SITUATED  OX  THE 

BANKS    OF    THE    LAKE, 

AND 

COMMANDS     SUPERB      VIEWS. 


LARGE     GARDEN 

E2LTEn>TIDI^3"a-       TO       TUB       SHORE. 


BATHS,    READING    ROOM, 

And    all   the    conveniences    and    comforts    of    other 
modern  first-class  Hotels. 


REDUCED  PRICES  (Pension)  are  made  in  the  early  and  latter  part  of 

the  Season.     Families  coming  in  May,  June,  or   October,  will  save 

15  to  20  per  cent,  and  have  choice  of  best  rooms. 


, 
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-  Mi, 
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ZURICH. 


\o  American  and  English  Ladies. 


Silk    ^VLanufacturing    Place. 


LARGEST    CHOICE 


BEST     QUALITIES 


SPORRI 


I  "|V  /T  R.  SPORRI  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
LLVJL      to  those  desiring  Silks,  that  he  can  offer  the  best 

Silks  at  the  lowest  possible  living  price,  and  that  they 
Uviil  find  one   of  the    largest    assortments    in    Switzerland. 

He    has   been   favoured    by    the    patronage   of  the   best 

American  and  English  families. 
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LONDON  &  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


From  the  Liverpool  Terminus,  Lime  Street,  there  are  frequent 
Express  and  Mail  Trains  to  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Oxford, 
Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  York,  Carlisle,  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  North  and  South  Wales,  the  Lakes,  Harrogate,  Scarborough. 
Buxton,  Matlock,  &c. 

THE    MAGNIFICENT    NEW    HOTEL, 

the  property  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  at 
Lime  Street  Station,  is  architecturally  one  of  the  Lions  of  Liverpool, 
and  its  internal  accommodation  is  of  the  most  complete  character. 

Porters  in  livery  attend  the  arrival  of  all  Trains  in  the  Station, 
whence  the  hotel  is  directly  approached. 

Information  respecting  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  can 
be  obtained  in  Liverpool  of  Mr.  James  Shaw,  the  District  Superin- 
tendent ;  or  Mr.  Thurstan,  the  Parcels  Agent,  at  Lime  Street 
Station. 


LONDON. 


E.    A.    HARRISON, 

^erafaic  %xt\$t  anb  <£nijratoer, 

St.  James's  Heraldic  and  Genealogical  Office 

(Late  J.  Camden  Hotten), 

151b    piccadil  ly,   w. 

(From  74  and  75). 


Genealogies  compiled  from  authentic  Public  and    Private  Records 

Armorial  Designs  executed  in  Stained  Glass . 

Novelties   in   Stained  "Wood   (by  a  new  process),   Panels,  Stationery  Cabin 

Blotting  Cases,  &c.,  with.  Armorial  Bearings  and  Monograms. 

Dies  for  Stamping  Paper  and  Envelopes.     Seals  Engraved  in  a  superior 

and  artistic  style. 

BOOK    PLATES    WITH     FAMILY    ARMS. 

Arms  Found  and  Painted  on  Vellum,  Banner  Screens,  &c. 

VRICfi    LIST    POST-FREE. 


ST    LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, 
ISLE    OF    THANET. 

THE  'GRANVILLE  HOTEL' 


This  elegant  and  commodious  Hotel,  designed  and 
built  by  E.  Welby  PUGIN,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the 
East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  celebrated  Sands  of 
Ramsgate ;  the  mild  temperature  of  its  vicinity  and 
its  southern  aspect  render  it  one  of  the  most 
charming  Residences  at  the  Sea  Side,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Winter  Residence. 


The  Turkish  Bath  and  Hydropathic  Department  are 
under  Medical  Superintendence,  and  include  every 
form  of  Bath  recommended  for  the  Scientific  treatment 
of  Disease. 


SHAHKLIU. 


DAISH'S   ?llnv    HOTEL  ■ 

AND 

BOARDING   HOUSE, 

Commanding    Extensive    Views    of    the    Sea. 


A.NKL1N 


SHANKEM,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Families  supplied  with  Wines,  Spirits,  Bottled  Ales,  Porter,  &r>c. 

POSTING  IN  ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

GEO.   TIZARD,  Proprietor. 

SHAISTKLI  nsr , 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

CLARENDON    HOTEL, 

ROBT.  SOUTHBY,  Proprietor. 

Close  to  the  Station,  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
the  Beach,  and  five  minutes'  of  the  celebrated  Chine. 


Every  attention  to  Guests.     Reasonable 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


0  021  947  646  2 
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